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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

FROM  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  TO 
ATTACK  SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  WINTER 
AFTER  THEIR  ARRIVAL  IN  SICILY. 

FOR  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  succeeding  the 
final  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  to  in-  B.c.  415. 
vade  Sicily  (described  in  the  last  chapter),  the  APril- 
whole  city  was  elate  and  bustling  with  preparation.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  this  resolution,  though 
long  opposed  by  Nikias  with  a  considerable   tionsforthe 
minority,    had    at   last   been   adopted  (chiefly    expedition 
through  the  unforeseen  working  of  that  which    sToiiy— 
he  intended  as   a  counter-manoeuvre)  with    a   genc.ral  en- 

,  c        .,  -,  •      -j  i  thusiasm 

degree  01  enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  and  upon    and  san- 
an    enlarged    scale,    which    surpassed    all    the   guine  hopes 

...       ,P  „  .     '  1      .  ,  at  Athens. 

anticipations  or  its  promoters.  Ine  prophets, 
circulators  of  oracles,  and  other  accredited  religious 
advisers,  announced  generally  the  favourable  dispositions 
of  the  gods,  and  promised  a  triumphant  result. l  All  classes 
in  the  city,  rich  and  poor — cultivators,  traders,  and  seamen 
— old  and  young — all  embraced  the  project  with  ardour; 
as  requiring  a  great  effort,  yet  promising  unparalleled 
results,  both  of  public  aggrandisement  and  individual  gain. 
Each  man  was  anxious  to  put  down  his  own  name  for 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  1. 
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personal  service;  so  that  the  three  generals,  Nikias,  Alkibia- 
des,  and  Lamachus,  when  they  proceeded  to  make  their  selec- 
tion of  hoplites,  instead  of  being  forced  to  employ  constraint 
or  incur  ill-will,  as  happened  when  an  expedition  was  adopt- 
ed reluctantly  with  many  dissentients,  had  only  to  choose  the 
fittest  among  a  throng  of  eager  volunteers.  Every  man 
provided  himself  with  his  best  arms  and  with  bodily  ac- 
coutrements, useful  as  well  as  ostentatious,  for  a  long 
voyage  and  for  the  exigencies  of  a  varied  land  and  sea- 
service.  Among  the  trierarchs  (or  rich  citizens  who  under- 
took each  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  commanding  a  ship  of 
war)  the  competition  was  yet  stronger.  Each  of  them 
accounted  it  an  honour  to  be  named,  and  vied  with  his 
comrades  to  exhibit  his  ship  in  the  most  finished  state  of 
equipment.  The  state  indeed  furnished  both  the  trireme 
with  its  essential  tackle  and  oars,  and  the  regular  pay  for 
the  crew ;  but  the  trierarch,  even  in  ordinary  cases,  usually 
incurred  various  expenses  besides,  to  make  the  equipment 
complete  and  to  keep  the  crew  together.  Such  additional 
outlay,  neither  exacted  nor  defined  by  law,  but  only  by 
custom  and  general  opinion,  was  different  in  every  indivi- 
dual case  according  to  temper  and  circumstances.  But  on 
the  present  occasion,  zeal  and  forwardness  were  universal. 
Each  trierarch  tried  to  procure  for  his  own  ship  the  best 
crew,  by  offers  of  additional  reward  to  all,  but  especially 
to  the  Thranitse  or  rowers  on  the  highest  of  the  three 
tiers:1  and  it  seems  that  the  seamen  were  not  appointed 
especially  to  one  ship,  but  were  at  liberty  to  accept  these 
offers  and  to  serve  in  any  ship  they  preferred.  Each 
trierarch  spent  more  than  had  ever  been  known  before — in 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  31.    cTr^opic;  TS  Kpo?  a    perfectly    general    word,     cora- 

Tto  sx  S-^fjLoslo'J  (xiaQu.  8t5ovTa)v  TO!?  prising  all  who  received  pay  in  the 

OpomTan  til);  vot'JTcbv  -/.a I  ~  ct  T  <;  6  r.  TJ-  ship.     All  the   examples  produced 

peaicu;,    xal   -aXXa    a/jfxstotc    xod  in  the  .notes  of   the  commentators 

xaTtxoxs'jai;  TtoXuTsXsat  ^prissu.sviov,  testify   this    meaning,    which   also 

&c.  occurs  in  the  text  itself  two  lines 

Dobree  and   Dr.  Arnold  explain  before.    To  construe  -catc  Or^psuiai? 

Gzrjpsjiai?  to  mean  the  petty  officers  as  meaning — "the  crews  generally, 

such  as   xu^spvrjTTjc,    x:).E'j3TY]c,  Ac.  or  the  remaining  crews,  along  with 

Gb'ller   and   Poppo    construe    it  to  the  Thrauitre" — is    doubtless    more 

mean  "the  servants  of  the  sailors."  or  less   awkward.     But   it   departs 

Neither   of  the    two    explanations  less     from     ordinary    construction 

seems  to  me  satisfactory.     I  think  than  either  of  the  two  senses  which 

the    word    means     "to    the     crews  the  commentators  propose, 
generally ;"  the  word  uz^pajioi  being 
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pay,  outfit,  provision,  and  even  external  decoration  of  his 
vessel.  Besides  the  best  crews  which  Athens  herself  could 
furnish,  picked  seamen  were  also  required  from  the  subject- 
allies,  and  were  bid  for  in  the  same  way  by  the  trierarchs.  * 
Such  efforts  were  much  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that 
five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nikias,  with- 
out any  considerable  warlike  operations.  While  the  treasury 
had  become  replenished  with  fresh  accumulations,2  and  the 
triremes  increased  in  number — the  military  population, 
reinforced  by  additional  numbers  of  youth,  had  Abundance 
forgotten  both  the  hardships  of  the  war  and  the  in  the  Athe- 
pressure  of  epidemic  disease.  Hence  the  fleet  trea^ury- 
now  got  together,  while  it  surpassed  in  number  display  of 
all  previous  armaments  of  Athens,  exceptasingle  wen'aVof 
one  in  the  second  year  of  the  previous  war  under  force  in  the 
Perikles, — was  incomparably  superior  even  to  a 
that,  and  still  more  superior  to  all  the  rest,  in  the  other 
ingredients  of  force,  material  as  well  as  moral;  in  picked 
men,  universal  ardour,  ships  as  well  as  arms  in  the  best 
condition,  and  accessories  of  every  kind  in  abundance. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  success,  that  many  Athenians 
went  prepared  for  trade  as  well  as  for  combat ;  so  that  the 
private  stock  thus  added  to  the  public  outfit  and  to  the 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  13.    ol  £evoi,  ot  (xsv  expedition,  in  the  acropolis:   that 
dvayxaaTol  espav-sq,  &c.  over  and   ahove   this    accumulated 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  26.     I  do  not  trust  fund,    the    state  was   in  condition 
the   statement   given   in  .ZEschines  to   discharge,    out    of  the   current 
De  Fals.  Logat.  c.  54,    p.  S02,    and  receipts,  sums    which    it   had   bor- 
in    Andokides,    Bo   Pace,    sect.    P,  rowed  during  the  previous  war  from 
that  7000  talents  were    laid   by  as  the  treasures   of  various    temples: 
an    accumulated     treasure    in    the  and   there   was    besides   a    surplus 
acropolis  during   the   peace  of  Ni-  for  docks    and   fortifications.     The 
kias,  and  that  400  triremes,  or  300  Inscription    above   named   records 
triremes,    were    newly    built.     The  the    vote    passed    for    discharging 
numerous    historical    inaccuracies  those    debts,   and   for  securing  the 
in  those   orations,    concerning  the  sums  so  paid  in  the  Opisthodomus 
facts  prior  to  400  B.C.,  are  such  as  or  back-chamber  of  the  Parthenon, 
to  deprive    them  of   all  authority,  for  account  of  those  gods  to  whom 
except  where    they   are    confirmed  they    respectively    belonged.     See 
by  other  testimony.  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscr.  part  ii.  Inscr. 

But  there   exists   an    interesting  Att.  Is'o.  70.  p.  117;  also  the  Staats- 

Inscription  which   proves   that  the  haushaltung    der   Athenor   of    the 

sum  of  3900  talents   at  least  must  same  author,    vol.  ii.    p.  198.    This 

have  been  laid  by,    during  the  in-  Inscription  belongs  unquestionably 

terval    between   the   conclusion  of  to  one  of  the  years  between  421-415 

the  peace  of  Nikias  and  the  Sicilian  B.C.,  to  which  year  we  cannot  say. 
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sums  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  generals,  constituted  an 
unparalleled  aggregate  of  wealth.  Much  of  this  was  visible 
to  the  eye,  contributing  to  heighten  that  general  excitement 
of  Athenian  imagination  which  pervaded  the  whole  city 
while  the  preparations  were  going  forward:  a  mingled 
feeling  of  private  sympathy  and  patriotism — a  dash  of 
uneasiness  from  reflection  on  the  distant  and  unknown 
region  wherein  the  fleet  was  to  act — yet  an  elate  confidence 
in  Athenian  force  such  as  had  never  before  been  enter- 
tained. l  We  hear  of  Sokrates  the  philosopher,  and  Meton 
the  astronomer,  as  forming  exceptions  to  this  universal 
tone  of  sanguine  anticipation:  the  familiar  genius  which 
constantly  waited  upon  the  philosopher  is  supposed  to  have 
forewarned  him  of  the  result.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  have  been  averse  to  the  expedition,  though  the  fact  is 
less  fully  certified  than  we  could  wish.  Amidst  a  general 
predominance  of  the  various  favourable  religious  signs  and 
prophecies,  there  were  also  some  unfavourable.  Usually, 
on  all  public  matters  of  risk  or  gravity,  there  were  prophets 
who  gave  assurances  in  opposite  ways :  those  which  turned 
out  right  were  treasured  up ;  the  rest  were  at  once  forgotten, 
.or  never  long  remembered.2 

After  between  two  and  three  months  of  active  prepa- 
rations, the  expedition  was  almost  ready  to  start,  when  an 
event  happened  which  fatally  poisoned  the  prevalent  cheer- 
fulness of  the  city.  This  was,  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  all  Grecian  history. 

The  Hermte,  or  half-statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  were 
Mutilation  blocks  of  marble  about  the  height  of  the  human 

of  the  figure.     The  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head, 

Hernia  at       »°  1 1         i 

Athens.  face,  neck,  and  bust;  the  lower  part  was  left  as 
Numbers  a  quadrangular  pillar,  broad  at  the  base,  without 
tity  of  the  arms,  body,  or  legs,  but  with  the  significant  mark 
iiermae.  Of  the  male  sex  in  front.  They  were  distributed 
in  great  numbers  throughout  Athens,  and  always  in  the 
most  conspicuous  situations;  standing  beside  the  outer 
doors  of  private  houses  as  well  as  of  temples — near  the 
most  frequented  porticos — at  the  intersection  of  cross  ways 
— in  the  public  agora.  They  were  thus  present  to  the  eye 

1  Thucyd.vi.  31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  2,  3.  nians  were   very  angry  with  those 

*  Plutarch  (Xikias,  c.  12, 13  ;  Alki-  prophets  who    had   promised  them 

biad.  c.  17).    Immediately  afier  the  success  (I'Lucyd.  viii.  1). 

catastrophe  at  Syracuse  the  Athe- 
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of  every  Athenian  in  all  his  acts  of  intercommunion,  either 
for  business  or  pleasure,  with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  Greeks  considered  the  god  to  be 
planted  or  domiciliated  where  his  statue  stood, l  so  that 
the  companionship,  sympathy,  and  guardianship  of  Hermes, 
became  associated  with  most  of  the  manifestations  of  con- 
junct life  at  Athens,  political,  social,  commercial,  or  gym- 
nastic. Moreover  the  quadrangular  fashion  of  these  statues, 
employed  occasionally  for  other  gods  besides  Hermes,  was 
a  most  ancient  relic  handed  down  from  the  primitive 
rudeness  of  Pelasgian  workmanship;  and  was  popular  in 
Arcadia,  as  well  as  peculiarly  frequent  in  Athens.2 

About  the  end  of  May  4J5  B.C.,  in  the  course  of  one 
and  the  same  night,  all  these  Hermse,  one  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar marks  of  the  city,  were  mutilated  by  unknown  hands. 
Their  characteristic  features  were  knocked  off  or  levelled, 
so  that  nothing  was  left  except  a  mass  of  stone  with  no  re- 
semblance to  humanity  or  deity.  All  were  thus  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way,  save  and  except  very  few:  nay,  Andokides 
affirms  (and  I  incline  to  believe  him)  that  there  was  but 
one  which  escaped  unharmed.3 

1  Cicero,    Legg.   ii.   11.     "Melius  67,  K.  F.  Hermann,    Gottesdienstl. 
Grfeci  atque  nostri ;  qui,  ut  auge-  Alterth.    der    Grieehen,     sect.    15; 
rent  pietatem  in  Deos,  eusdem  illas  Gerhard,  De  Keligione  Hcrmarum. 
urbes,  quasnos,  ineoZerevoluerunt."  Berlin,  1845. 

How  much  the  Grecian  mind  was  3  Thucyd.  vi.27.  "301 'Epjxcu  f^w 
penetrated  with  the  idea  of  the  XlQrjoi  ev  TTJ  TtoXsi  ~TJ  'A9/,vai(ov  .... 
god  as  an  actual  inhabitant  of  the  [At  a  vox-riot  7;  X  s  I  JTG  i  -Episxo- 
town,  may  be  semi  illustrated  in  itYiaor;  ta  rpojiu-a. 
the  Oration  of  Lysias,  cont  An-  Andokides  (Do  Myst.  sect.  63) 
dokid.  sect.  15-40:  compare  Hero-  expressly  states  that  only  a  single 
clotus,  v.  67— a  striking  story,  as  one  was  spared— xai  5ia  TOI^-OC  6 
illustrated  in  this  History,  ch.  ix.  'Eptj.7;-  vi  6p*7£  TCXVTS?,  6  i:otpa  TTJ'J 
— also  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  4-7;  ra-piu-av  ol/iv.v  T?p  TjjAET^pocv,  O'j  re- 
la  vy,  xxxviii.  43.  puxorrj,  (AOVO?  T  <I>  v  'Epf/.u)v  T  to  v 

In    an    inscription    in    Boeckh's  'AOr,  VJJL 

Corp.  Insc.  (part  ii.  Xo.  190,  p.  320)  Cornelius  Ncpos  (Alkibind.  c.  3) 

a   list   of   the    names  of  Prytaueis  and   Plutarch   (Alkib.   c.   13)    copy 

appears,  at  the  head  of  which  list  Andokides  :    in    his   life   of  Nikias 

figures  the  name  of  Ath6n6  Polias.  (c.    18)     the     latter    uses    the    ex- 

2  Pauaanias,   i.   24,    3;    iv.   33,  4;  pression  of  Thucydides  —  oi  -).cf  JTOI. 
viii.    31,    4;    viii.  48,   4;    viii.  41,  4.  This  expression   is  noway  at  vari- 
Plutarch,  An  Seni  sit  Gerenda  Res-  ance    with    Andokides,    though   it 
publ.  ad  finem;    Aristophan.  Plut.  stops  short  of  his  affirmation.  There 
1153,  and  Schol.:  compare  O.  Mill-  is  great  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
ler,   Archiiologie    der  Kunst,  sect,  hood   in    the    Oration    of  Andoki- 
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It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  sympathize 
violent  fully  with  the  feelings  of  a  religion  not  his  own: 
excitement  indeed  the  sentiment  with  which,  in  the  case  of 
religious  persons  of  different  creed,  each  regards  the 
alarm  pro-  strong  emotions  growing  out  of  causes  peculiar 

duced  by          ,        , ,  °       ,1  .  °  -,?  f  r.         ,,     , 

the  act  at  to  the  other, — is  usually  one  of  surprise  that 
Athens.  such  trifles  and  absurdities  can  occasion  any 
serious  distress  or  excitement.  1  But  if  we  take  that  reason- 
able pains,  which  is  incumbent  on  those  who  study  the 
history  of  Greece,  to  realise  in  our  minds  the  religious  and 
political  associations  of  the  Athenians2 — noted  in  ancient 
times  for  their  superior  piety,  as  well  as  for  their  accuracy 
and  magnificence  about  the  visible  monuments  embodying 
that  feeling — we  shall  in  part  comprehend  the  intensity 
of  mingled  dismay,  terror,  and  wrath,  which  beset  the  public 
mind  on  the  morning  after  this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike 
unforeseen  and  unparalleled.  Amidst  all  the  ruin  and  im- 
poverishment which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  there  was  nothing  which  was  so  profoundly 
felt  or  so  long  remembered  as  the  deliberate  burning  of 
the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods.3  If  we  could  imagine 

des;  but  I  think  that  he  is  to  be  way  it  profoundly  wounded  the  re- 
trusted  as  to  this  point.  ligious  feeling  of  Athens. 

Diodorus    (xiii.  2)    says   that   all  Biittner   (G-eschichte    der   politi- 

the   Hermse    were    mutilated — not  schen  Hetaerieen  zu  Athen.  p.  65), 

recognising     a    single     exception,  though   very  brief,    takes   a   fairer 

Cornelius  Nepos,  by  a  singular  in-  view  than  "Wachsmuth. 

accuracy,   talks    about  the  HermDe  2  Pausanias,    i.    17,    1;    i.    24,   3; 

as   having   been  all    thrown   down  Harpokration  v.'EpfjiaT.  See  Sluiter, 

(dejicerentur).  Lectiones  Andocideai,  cap.  2. 

1  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  read  Especially    the    ayum-riSs!;    flspa- 

the  account  given   of  this  mutila-  ustou  (Eurip.  Ion.  187)  were  noted 

tion  of  the  Hernia;,  and  its  conse-  at  Athens:    ceremonial    attentions 

quences,  by   Wachsmuth,    Hellen.  towards    the    divine    persons    who 

Alterthiimer,    vol.    ii.    sect.   65.    p.  protected    the     public    streets- — a 

191-19C.    While    he    denounces  the  function     performed     by     Apollo 

Athenian  people,  for  their  conduct  Aguieus,  as  well  as  by  Hermes, 

during  the  subsequent  inquiry,   in  3  Herodot.    viii.    144;    JEschylus, 

the    most   unmeasured    language —  Pers.810;  JBschyl.  Agam.  339 ;  Iso- 

you   would    suppose   that    the   in-  kratos,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  B.  182.    The 

cident    which    plunged    them   into  wrath  for  any  indignity  offered  to 

this   mental   distraciion,    at  a  mo-  the    statue    of   a   god   or  goddess, 

ment  of  overflowing  hope  and  con-  and  impatience  to  punish  it  capit- 

fidence,  was  a  mere  trifle:  so  briefly  ally,   is  manifested  as  far  back  as 

does  he  pass  it  over,  without  taking  the  ancient  epic  poem  of  Arktinus: 

the  smallest  pains  to  show  in  what  see    the    argument    of    the    'IXiou 
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the  excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town,  on  finding 
that  all  the  images  of  the  Virgin  had  been  defaced  during 
the  same  night,  we  should  have  a  parallel,  though  a  very 
inadequate  parallel,  to  what  was  now  felt  at  Athens  — 
where  religious  associations  and  persons  were  far  more  in- 
timately allied  with  all  civil  acts  and  with  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  every-day  life  —  where,  too,  the  god  and  his  efficiency 
were  more  forcibly  localised,  as  well  as  identified  with  the 
presence  and  keeping  of  the  statue.  To  the  Athenians, 
when  they  went  forth  on  the  following  morning,  each  man 
seeing  the  divine  guardian  at  his  doorway  dishonoured  and 
defaced,  and  each  man  gradually  coming  to  know  that  the 
devastation  was  general,  —  it  would  seem  that  the  town 
had  become  as  it  were  godless  —  that  the  streets,  the  market- 
place, the  porticos,  were  robbed  of  their  divine  protectors; 
and  what  was  worse  still,  that  these  protectors,  having  been 
grossly  insulted,  carried  away  with  them  alienated  sen- 
timents, —  wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of  tutelary  and 
sympathising.  It  was  on  the  protection  of  the  gods  that 
all  their  political  constitution  as  well  as  the  blessings  of 
civil  life  depended;  insomuch  that  the  curses  of  the  gods 
were  habitually  invoked  as  sanction  and  punishment  for 
grave  offences,  political  as  well  as  others  :  '  an  extension 
and  generalization  of  the  feeling  still  attached  to  the  ju- 
dicial oath.  This  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
a  sincere  and  literal  conviction,  —  not  simply  a  form  of 

I!  span   in   Proclus,    and    \Velcker,  iiexion    between    the   Henna;    and 

Griechische  Tragiidien,   Sophokles,  Hermokrates,    is   strange    enough: 

sect.  21.    vol.  i.  p.  1C2.     Herodotus  but  what  is    of   importance    to  re- 

cannot  explain   the  indignities  of-  mark,  is  the  deep-seated  belief  that 

fered  by  Kambyses  to  the  Egyptian  such    an    act    must    bring  after   it 

statues    and    holy    customs,    upon  divine    punishment,    and    that   the 

any  other  supposition  than  that  of  Athenians    as    a    people  were    col- 

stark    madness  —  k\Lii'ii\    IASY^XUX  —  lectively  responsible,   unless  they 

Herod,  iii.  37-38.  could     appease     the     divine     dis- 

Timreus     the    Sicilian    historian  pleasure.  If  this  was  thoview  taken 

(writing  about  320-290  B.C.)  repre-  by  the  historian  Tiirueus  a  century 

sented  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  and    more    after    the    transaction, 

Athenians  as  a  divine  punishment  much  more  keenly  was    it  present 

for  the  desecration  of  the  Hernia?,  to  the  minds  of   the  Athenians    of 

inflicted   chiefly   by  the  Syracusan  that  day. 
Hermokrates,    son  of  Ilermon  and 
descendant  of  the  god  Hermes  (Ti- 
mcei     Fragm.     103-104,     ed.    Didot; 
Longinus,  de  Sublim.  iv.   3). 

The  etymological  thread  of  con- 


Thucyd.  viii.  97;    Plato,  Legg. 


p.  363.   c.  24.  p.  404.  c.  CO:   Plutarch, 
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speech  to  be  pronounced  in  prayers  and  public  harangues, 
without  being  ever  construed  as  a  reality  in  calculating 
consequences  and  determining  practical  measures.  Accord- 
ingly they  drew  from  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  the  in- 
ference, not  less  natural  than  terrifying,  that  heavy  public 
misfortune  was  impending  over  the  city,  and  that  the  po- 
litical constitution  to  which  they  were  attached  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  subverted. t 

Such  was  the  mysterious  incident  which  broke  in  upon 
the  eager  and  bustling  movement  of  Athens,  a  few  days 
before  theSicilian  expedition  was  in  condition  for  starting. 
In  reference  to  that  expedition,  it  was  taken  to  heart  as  a 
most  depressing  omen.2  It  would  doubtless  have  been  so 
interpreted,  had  it  been  a  mere  undesigned  accident  hap- 
The authors  pening  to  any  venerated  religious  object, — just 
of  the  act  as  we  are  told  that  similar  misgivings  were 

unknown —  •          i  i       j.i  i_  .1.1  • 

but  it  was  occasioned  by  the  occurrence,  about  this  same 
certainly  time,  of  the  melancholy  festival  of  the  Adonia, 
design  "and  wherein  the  women  loudly  bewailed  the  untime- 
conspiracy.  \y  death  of  Adonis.3  The  mutilation  of  the 
Hermse,  however,  was  something  much  more  ominous  than 
the  worst  accident.  It  proclaimed  itself  as  the  deliberate 
act  of  organised  conspirators,  not  inconsiderable  in  number, 

•Dr.  Thirlwall    observes    in   re-  the  democracy  of  Athens.    It  might 

ference   to   the    feeling   at  Athens  however  have  been  stated  far  more 

afterthemultilation  oftheHermae —  strongly,   for   an  Athenian  citizen 

"We   indeed   see    so    little    con-  would  have  had  quite  as  much  dif- 

nexion  between  acts  of  daring  im-  ficulty  in    comprehending  our  dis- 

piety  and  designs  against  the  state,  junction   of  the   two  ideas,    as  we 

that  we  can  hardly  understand  how  have  in  comprehending  his  associa- 

they  could    have    been    associated  iion  of  tho  two. 

together,  as  they  were  in  the  minds  5  Thucyd.  vi.  27.     Kal   -b  zp3  fp.a 

of  the  Athenians.    But  perhaps  the  |j.si*;6vu>?  slajx^otvov    TOU    T£  fip  jx- 

difficulty  may  not   without  reason  r.X&y    oltovos    eOo/.si    etvsi,    xcel    eni 

have   appeared    much    less  to    the  £u  ,u>[Aoaiet  O|AOI  veojtspaiv  zpsYIJ-amiv 

contemporaries  of  Alcibiadgs,  who  xai  5r,tj.o'.i  xiral'iisux;  f^fz-irjz'hi. 

were  rather  disposed  by  their  views  Cornelius  Nepos,   Alcibiad.  c.  3. 

of  religion   to  regard  them  as  in-  "Hoc    quum     appareret     non    sine 

separable."    (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xxv.  vol.  magn&  multorum  consensione  esse 

iii.  p.  394.)  factum,"  &c. 

This  remark,  like  so  many  others  3  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  18 ;  Phere- 

in  Dr.  Thirlwall's  history,  indicates  krates,   Fr.    Inc.  84,    ed.  Jleineke; 

a   tone     of    liberality     forming    a  Fragment.  Comic.  Grsec.  vol.  ii.  p. 

striking  contrast  with  Wachsmuth  ;  358,    also  p.  1164;    Aristoph.  Frag, 

and  rare  indeed  among  the  learned  Inc.  120. 
men  who  have  undertaken  to  depict 
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whose  names  and  final  purpose  were  indeed  unknown,  but 
who  had  begun  by  committing  sacrilege  of  a  character 
flagrant  and  unheard  of.  For  intentional  mutilation  of  a 
public  and  sacred  statue,  where  the  material  afforded  no 
temptation  to  plunder,  is  a  case  to  which  we  know  no 
parallel:  much  more,  mutilation  by  wholesale — spread  by 
one  band  and  in  one  night  throughout  an  entire  city. 
Though  neither  the  parties  concerned,  nor  their  purposes, 
were  ever  more  than  partially  made  out,  the  concert  and 
conspiracy  itself  is  unquestionable. 

It  seems  probable,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion, 
that  the  conspirators  had  two  objects,  perhaps  some  of 
them  one  and  some  the  other: — to  ruin  Alkibiades — to 
frustrate  or  delay  the  expedition.  How  they  pursued  the 
former  purpose,  will  be  presently  seen:  towards  the  latter, 
nothing  was  ostensibly  done,  but  the  position  of  Teukrus 
and  other  metics  implicated,  renders  it  more  likely  that 
they  were  influenced  by  sympathies  with  Corinth  and 
Megara, '  prompting  them  to  intercept  an  expedition  which 
was  supposed  to  promise  great  triumphs  to  Athens — rather 
than  corrupted  by  the  violent  antipathies  of  Various 
intestine  politics.  Indeed  the  two  objects  were  Partios 
intimately  connected  with  each  other;  for  the  great Cpro~ 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  while  full  of  ^ability 

.  .  ,  ^,  beforehand 

prospective  conquest  to  Athens,  was  yet  more  that  it 

pregnant  with  future  power  and  wealth  to  Alki-  would,in" 

liiades  himself.     Such  chances  would  disappear  Athenians 

if  the   expedition  could  be  prevented;  nor  was  to  abandon 

•i.      j.      m    •  -i  i       j.i     j.  j.i         A  j.i         •  i          or  postpone 

it  at  ail  impossible  that  the  Athenians,  under  the  expedi- 
the  intense  impression  of  religious  terror  tion- 

1  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  IS  ;  Pseudo-  deed:  it  required  great  familiarity 

Plutarch,    Vit.   X.    Orator,   p.    834,  with  all   the  buildings,  highways, 

who  professes  to  quote  from  Kra-  and  byways  of  Athens, 

tippus,  an  author  nearly  contempo-  The   Athenian  Philoch.    (writing 

rary.  ThePscudo-Plutarch  however  about      the     date     310-280     B.C.) 

asserts— what  cannot  be  true— that  ascribed    the    mutilation     of     the 

the  Corinthians  employed  Leontine  Hermfe  to  the  Corinthians;    if  we 

and   Egestitan    agents    to    destroy  may    believe      the     scholiast     on 

the    Herman.     The    Lcontines    and  Aristophanes — who  however  is  not 

Egestitans  were  exactly  the  parties  very  careful,  since  he  tells  us  that 

who  had  greatest  interest  in  getting  ThucydirJtS    ascribed    that    act    to 

the   Sicilian    expedition    to   start:  Alkibiades  and  his  friends;  which 

they  are  the  last  persons  whom  the  is  not  true  (Philochor.  Fragin.  110, 

Corinthians  would  have  chosen  as  cd.  Didot ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 

instruments.     The  fact  is,    that  no  1094). 
foreigners  could  well  have  done  the 
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consequent  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  might  throw 
up  the  scheme  altogether.  Especially  Nikias,  exquisitely 
sensitive  in  his  own  religious  conscience,  and  never  hearty 
in  his  wish  for  going  (a  fact  perfectly  known  to  the  enemy '), 
would  hasten  to  consult  his  prophets,  and  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  renew  his  opposition  on  the  fresh  ground 
offered  to  him,  or  at  least  to  claim  delay  until  the  offended 
gods  should  have  been  appeased.  We  may  judge  how  much 
such  a  proceeding  was  in  the  line  of  his  character  and  of 
the  Athenian  character,  when  we  find  him,  two  years  after- 
wards, with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  soldiers,  actually 
sacrificing  the  last  opportunity  of  safe  retreat  for  the  half- 
ruined  Athenian  army  in  Sicily,  and  refusing  even  to  allow 
the  proposition  to  be  debated,  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon;  and  when  we  reflect  that  Spartans  and  other 
Greeks  frequently  renounced  public  designs  if  an  earth- 
quake happened  before  the  execution.2 

But  though  the  chance  of  setting  aside  the  expedition 
altogether  might  reasonably  enter  into  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators,  as  a  likely  consequence  of  the  intense  shock 
inflicted  on  the  religious  mind  of  Athens,  and  especially  of 
Nikias — this  calculation  was  not  realised.  Probably  matters 
had  already  proceeded  too  far  even  for  Nikias  to  recede. 
Notice  had  been  sent  round  to  all  the  allies;  forces  were 
already  on  their  way  to  the  rendezvous  at  Korkyra;  the 
Argeian  and  Mantineian  allies  were  arriving  at  Peiraeus  to 
embark.  So  much  the  more  eagerly  did  the  conspirators 
proceed  in  that  which  I  have  stated  as  the  other  part  of 
their  probable  plan;  to  work  that  exaggerated  religious 
terror,  which  they  had  themselves  artificially  brought 
about,  for  the  ruin  of  Alkibiades. 

Few  men  in  Athens  either  had,  or  deserved -to  have  a 
„,  greater  number  of  enemies,  political  as  well  as 

The  poll-         D    .  ,  A  -IT  •!  •     i»  P  11  i     • 

ticai  ene-  private,  than  Alkibiades;  many  ot  them  being 
^if  *u°f  j «  among  the  highest  citizens,  whom  he  offended 

Alkibiades      ,       ,.°.         ,     *  ,       ,       '      .  , 

take  advan-  by  his  insolence,  and  whose  liturgies  and  other 
tage  of  the  customary  exhibitions  he  outshone  by  his  reek- 
excitement  less  expenditure.  His  importance  had  been 
to  try  and  already  so  much  increased,  and  threatened  to  be 
so  much  more  increased,  by  the  Sicilian  enter- 
prise, that  they  no  longer  observed  any  measures  in  com- 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  34. 

*  See  Thucyd.  v.  45;  v.  50;  viii.5.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  4. 
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passing  his  ruin.  That  which  the  mutilators  of  the  Hermse 
seemed  to  have  deliberately  planned,  his  other  enemies 
were  ready  to  turn  to  profit. 

Amidst  the  mournful  dismay  spread  by  the  discovery 
of  so  unparalleled  a  sacrilege,   it  appeared  to   Anxiety  of 
the  Athenian  people — as  it  would  have  appeared   il}e  Athe- 
to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  or  to  the  rulers  in  every   detect  and 
oligarchical  city  of  Greece — that  it  was  their   Punish-  the 
paramount  and  imperative  duty  to  detect  and   tors— re* 
punish  the  authors.  So  long  as  these  latter  were   w~rdsd  f 
walking  about  unknown  and  unpunished,  the   informa-° 
temples    were  defiled    by  their  presence,   and   tion- 
the  whole  city  was  accounted  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods,  who  would  inflict  upon  it  heavy  public  misfortunes. l 
Lnder  this  displeasure  every  citizen  felt  himself  compre- 
hended, so  that  the  sense  of  public  security  as  well  as  of 
private  comfort  were  alike  uuappeased,  until  the  offenders 
should  be  discovered  and  atonement  made  by  punishing  or 
expelling  them.     Large  rewards  were    accordingly    pro- 
claimed to  any  person  who  could  give  information,  and  even 
impunity  to  any  accomplice  whose    confession  might  lay 
open  the  plot.     Nor  did  the  matter  stop  here.     Once  under 
this  painful  shock  of  religious  and  political  terror,  the 
Athenians  became  eager  talkers  and  listeners  on  the  sub- 
ject of  other  recent  acts  of  impiety.     Every  one  was  im- 
patient to  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  more  than  he  knew, 

1  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  CKdip.    Tyrann.    26,    96,    170— as   to 

the  contemporary  pleading  of  An-  the  miseries  which  befel  a  country, 

tiphon    on    a    trial     for    homicide  so    long   as    the    person    guilty    of 

(Orat.  ii.  Tctralog.  1.  1.  10).  homicide  remained    to  pollute  the 

'Aaujjusopiv  V  0|xiv  EOT!  TovSs  [HKpov  soil,  and  until  he  was  slain  or  ex- 

xal  a-itfifi'i   rJvxa   £i<;  xa  TSJJISVT)  T(OV  pelled.    See  also  Xenophon,  Hiero, 

'Jiibv    eisiovTa    (iiotivstv    TYJV    aYvsiav  iv.  4,    and  Plato,    Legg.   x.  p.  S85- 

a-JTWv    e-i    T*    -ret;    aCiT'i;    Tpoti^as  910,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 

ii'/Toc   auf  XCCT  a  -  i  [J.  r.  ),  a  -i'j.  i    •;  o  o  c,  of    the    tenth    book.      Plato    ranka 

<x  vat  T  iou  ?•    if.    Y«p    "  o  6  T  a>  v    at  (>j3pl?)    outrage  against  sacred  ob- 

T£    a9opiat     Y  '•"/"'  °  ~'~  ai    Suo-u-  jects  as  the  highest  and  most  guilty 

•/si<;    6'     ai   npi^it?    xaQtoTiv-  species     of     iJ3pK;     deserving    the 

tai.     OlxEiav  ouv  y_pr]  TY)V  Ti|j.io-  severest  punishment.    He  considers 

p  t  a  v  r]  Y  T]  °  a  (xsvo  uc,    autip   TO'JTO)  that    tlie   person    committing  such 

ti  TOOTOU  dos3^[xaTa  dvocQe^taC)  ISlav  impiety,  unless  he  be  punished  or 

(xiv   TT)V    oujji(fopav    xaQapav    6s    trjv  banished,  brings  evil  and  the  anger 

no), iv  xatotsTTJ^i.  of   the    gods    upon    the  whole   pO- 

Compare  Antiplion,  De  Ccede  He-  pulatiou. 
rodis,     sect.     S3,     and     Sophokles, 
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about  such  incidents;  while  to  exercise  any  strict  criticism 
upon  the  truth  of  such  reports,  would  argue  weakness  of 
faith  and  want  of  religious  zeal,  rendering  the  critic  him- 
self a  suspected  man — "metuunt  dubitasse  videri."  To  rake 
out  and  rigorously  visit  all  such  offenders,  and  thus  to 
display  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  gods,  was 
accounted  one  auxiliary  means  of  obtaining  absolution  from 
them  for  the  recent  outrage.  Hence  an  additional  public 
vote  was  passed,  promising  rewards  and  inviting  informa- 
tion from  all  witnesses, — citizens,  metics  or  even  slaves, — 
respecting  any  previous  acts  of  impiety  which  might  have 
come  within  their  cognizance;1  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding that  informers  who  gave  false  depositions  should  be 
punished  capitally.2 

While  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  were  invested  with 
informa-  full  powers  of  action,  Diognetus,  Peisander, 
tions  given  Charikles,  and  others,  were  named  commissioners 
miTsio'ners  f°r  receiving  and  prosecuting  inquiries;  and 
of  inquiry  public  assemblies  were  held  nearly  every  day 
ted>  to  receive  reports.3  The  first  informations  re- 
ceived, however,  did  not  relate  to  the  grave  and  recent 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  but  to  analogous  incidents  of 
older  date;  to  certain  defacements  of  other  statues,  ac- 
complished in  drunken  frolic — and  above  all  to  ludicrous 
ceremonies  celebrated  in  various  houses,4  by  parties  of 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  27.  offence    they    were    charged    with 

1  Anrtokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect. 20.  having  sung  indecent  songs.     The 

•  Andokides   de   Mysteriis,   sect,  evidence  to  prove  these  points  was 

14, 15,  26 ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  18.  exceedingly  doubtful :  nevertheless 

4  Those    who    are    disposed    to  both  were  condemned  to  have  their 

imagine    that   the  violent  feelings  tongues    cut   out   by  the  roots— to 

and  proceedings   at  Athens  by  the  have   their   right  hands  cut   off  at 

mutilation  of  the  Hermse  were  the  the  church  gate— th'en  to  be  tied  to 

consequence    of  her   democratical  a  post  in  the  market-place  with  au 

government,    may  be   reminded   of  iron   chain,    and    burnt   by  a  slow 

an  analogousevent  of  modern  times  fire.     This    sentence,    after    being 

from  which  we    are    not  yet  sepa-  submitted  by  way  of  appeal  to  the 

rated  by  a  century.  Parliament    of  Paris    and  by  them 

In  the  year  1706,  at  Abbeville  in  confirmed,    was  actually  executed 

France,   two    young    gentlemen  of  upon    the    Chevalier    de    la   Barre 

good  family  (the  Chevalier  d'Etal-  (d'Etallonde    having    escaped)     in 

londe    and  Chevalier   de  la  Barre)  July    17GG ;    with   this    mitigation, 

were     tried,     convicted    and    con-  that    he    was    allowed    to    be    d?- 

demned  forhavinginjured  a  wooden  capitated  before  he  was  burnt— but 

crucifix  which  stood  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time  with  this  aggrava- 

of  that  town:  in  aggravation  of  this  tiou,    that   he  was   put  to  the  tor- 
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revellers  caricaturing  and  divulging  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries. It  was  under  this  latter  head  that  the  first  impeach- 
ment was  preferred  against  Alkibiades. 

So  fully  were  the  preparations  of  the  armament  now 
complete,  that  the  trireme  of  Lamachus  (who   Firgt  accu. 
was  doubtless  more  diligent  about  the  military   satipn  of 
details   than  either  of  his  two  colleagues)  was   ^/'h^ua3' 
already  moored  in  the  outer  harbour,  and  the   profaned 
last  public  assembly  was  held  for  the  departing   Bulged  the 
officers,1  who  probably  laid  before  their  coun-   Eleusinian 
trymen  an  imposing  account  of  the  force  assem-   mysteries- 
bled  —  when   Pythonikus    rose    to   impeach   Alkibiades. 
"Athenians"  (said  he),  "you  are  going  to  despatch  this  great 

ture,    ordinary  and    extraordinary,  pergoit  a  coups  de    couteaux.     On 

to  compel  him    to  disclose  his  ac-  assuroit     qu'ils     avoient    repandu 

complices  (Voltaire,  Relation  de  la  beaucoup   de    sang.     II  y  eut   des 

lUort    du    Chevalier    de    la   Barre.  femmes  qui    crurent   en    avoir    6te 

Oluvres,    vol.    xlii.    p.   361-379,    ed.  temoins.      On    renouvela  tous    les 

Beuchot:  also  Voltaire,  Le  Cri  du  contes  calomnieux  rfipaudus  centre 

Sang  Innocent,  vol.  xii  p.  133).  les  Juifs    dans    tant   de    villes    de 

I    extract     from    this    treatise   a  1'Europe.    Vous  connoissez,  Mon- 

passage  allowing   how    (as  in  this  sieur,  jusqu'a  quel  point  la  popu- 

inutilation  of  the  Hermrc  at  Athens)  lace  porte  la  cr6dulit6  et  le  fana- 

tiie  occurrence  of   one  act   of  sac-  tisme,    toujours  encourage1  par  les 

rilege    turns     men's     imagination,  nioines. 

belief,  and  talk,  to  others  real  or  ''La  procedure  une  fois  commen- 

imaginary : —  cee,   il    y    eut  une    foule  de    d61a- 

"Tandis  quo  Belleval  ourdissoit  tions.    Chacun  disoit  ce  qu'il  avoit 

secretement  cette  trame,    il  arriva  vu  ou  cru  voir— ce  qu'il  avoit  en- 

malheureusement    que    le    crucifix  tendu  ou  cru  entendre.'' 

de  bois,  pos6  sur  le  pont  d'Abbe-  It  will    be    recollected    that    the 

ville,    etoit    endommage,    et    1'on  sentence    on    the   Chevalier   de    la 

soupc.onna    que   des    soldats   ivres  Barre     was     passed,     not    by    the 

avoient     commis    cette    insolence  people  nor  by  any  popular  judica- 

impie.  ture;    but   by   a   limited    court   of 

"Malheureusement        1'eveque  professional     judges      sitting      at 

d'Amiens,      6tant      aussi      6veque  Abbeville,  and  afterwards  confirm- 

d' Abbeville,    donna  a    cette   aveu-  ed     by     the    Parlemeiit    de    Paris, 

ture   une   celebritd  et   une   impor-  the    first    tribunal  of   professional 

tance  qu'elle  ne   mfiritoit   pas.     II  judges  in  France, 

fit  lancer  des   monitoires :    il   vint  '   Audokidus   (De   Myster.    s.   11) 

faire     une     procession     solennelle  marks  this  time  minutely— 'Hv  JJLJV 

auprcs  du  crucifix;  et  on  ne  parla  fa.p    exxXrjaia    TGI?    OTpaTr,Y&i(;    tol? 

en  Abbeville  que  de  sacrileges  pen-  elt;  2ixE>.iav,  Nixia  X7.i  Ac»|j.a-/_o)  xat 

dant  une  annee  entiere.    Ou  disoit  'AXxiptiSrj,    xcti  Tpir;p7j;  i)  jTpa-rr]YU 

qu'il  se  formoit  uue  nouvelle  secte  ^8r]  £;(bp[j.£i  7)  A3jj.d-/0'j-  aMXiJTa?  Si 

qui  brisoit  les  crucifix,  qui  jettoit  IluQoviXOt  ev  T(|>  Zrt^ti>  EITIEV,  &c. 
par  terre  toutes  les  hosties,  et  les 
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force  and  incur  all  this  hazard,  at  a  moment  when  I  am 
prepared  to  show  you  that  your  general  Alkibiades  is  one 
of  the  profaners  of  the  holy  mysteries  in  a  private  house. 
Pass  a  vote  of  impunity,  and  I  will  produce  to  you  forth- 
with a  slave  of  one  here  present,  who,  though  himself  not 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  shall  repeat  to  you  what  they 
are.  Deal  with  me  in  any  way  you  choose,  if  my  statement 
prove  untrue."  While  Alkibiades  strenuously  denied  the 
allegation,  the  Prytanes  (senators  presiding  over  the  as- 
sembly, according  to  the  order  determined  by  lot  for  that 
year  among  the  ten  tribes)  at  once  made  proclamation  for 
all  uninitiated  citizens  to  depart  from  the  assembly,  and 
went  to  fetch  the  slave  (Andromachus  by  name)  whom 
Pythonikus  had  indicated.  On  being  introduced,  Andro- 
machus deposed  before  the  assembly  that  he  had  been  with 
his  master  in  the  house  of  Polytion,  when  Alkibiades,  Ni- 
kiades,  and  Heletus  went  through  the  sham  celebration  of 
the  mysteries;  many  other  persons  being  present,  and  espe- 
cially three  other  slaves  besides  himself,  we  must  presume 
that  he  verified  this  affirmation  by  the  describing  what  the 
mysteries  were  which  he  had  seen — the  test  which  Pytho- 
nikus had  offered.  * 

Such  was  the  first  direct  attack  made  upon  Alkibiades 
Violent  by  his  enemies.  Pythonikus,  the  demagogue 
speeches  in  Androkles,  and  other  speakers,  having  put  in 

the  assem-  .,  ',  .  '.  °    -••.     ,, 

biy  against  evidence  this  irreverent  proceeding  (probably 
Alkibiades  [n  substance  true),  enlarged  upon  it  with  the 

unfavour-  ,  ,.    '     .  p  j   ,     \.  ,, 

ably  re-  strongest  invective,  imputed  to  him  many  other 
ceived.  ac^s  of  the  like  character,  and  even  denounced 

him  as  cognizant  of  the  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermoe. 
"All  had  been  done  (they  said)  with  a  view  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  of  subverting  the  democracy,  when  bereft  of 
its  divine  protectors — a  purpose  manifested  by  the  constant 
tenor  of  his  lawless,  overbearing,  antipopular  demeanour." 
Infamous  as  this  calumny  was,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  (for  whatever  else  Alkibiades 
may  have  done,  of  that  act  he  was  unquestionably  innocent, 
being  the  very  person  who  had  most  to  lose  by  it,  and  whom 
it  ultimately  ruined,)  they  calculated  upon  the  reigning 
excitement  to  get  it  accredited,  and  probably  to  procure 
his  deposition  from  the  command,  preparatory  to  public 
trial.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  disquietude  arising  from  the 

1  Andokid.   de  Myster.   s.  11—13. 
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recent  sacrilege,  their  expectations  were  defeated.  The 
strenuous  denial  of  Alkibiades — aided  by  his  very  peculiar 
position  as  commander  of  the  armament,  as  well  as  by  the 
reflection  that  the  recent  outrage  tended  rather  to  spoil  his 
favourite  projects  in  Sicily — found  general  credence.  The 
citizens  enrolled  to  serve  manifested  strong  disposition  to 
stand  by  him;  the  allies  from  Argos  and  Mantineia  were 
known  to  have  embraced  the  service  chiefly  at  his  instiga- 
tion; the  people  generally  had  become  familiar  with  him  as 
the  intended  conqueror  in  Sicily,  and  were  loath  to  be 
balked  of  this  project.  From  all  which  circumstances,  his 
enemies,  finding  little  disposition  to  welcome  the  accusations 
which  they  preferred,  were  compelled  to  postpone  them 
until  a  more  suitable  time. l 

But  Alkibiades  saw  full  well  the  danger  of  having  such 
charges  hanging  over  his  head,  and  the  peculiar   He  deniea 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  accidental   the  charge 
position  at  the  moment.  He  implored  the  people   ^ati^'im- 
to  investigate  the  charges  at  once;  proclaiming   mediate 
his  anxiety  to  stand  trial  and  even  to  suffer  death,   ^"maiid1  L 
if  found  guilty — accepting  the  command  only  in    eluded  by 
case  he  should  be  acquitted — and  insisting  above    hls  enemies- 
all  things  on  the  mischief  to  the  city  of  sending  him  on  such 
an  expedition  with  the  charge  undecided,  as  well  as  on  the 
hardship  to  himself  of  being  aspersed  by  calumny  during 
his  absence,  without  power  of  defence.    Such  appeals,  just 
and   reasonable    in   themselves,    and  urged  with   all    the 
vehemence  of  a  man  who  felt  that  the  question  was  one  of 
life  or  death  to  his  future  prospects,  were  very  near  pre- 
vailing.    His  enemies  could  only  defeat  them  by  the  trick 
of  putting  up  fresh  speakers,  less  notorious  for  hostility  to 
Alkibiades.     These  men  affected  a  tone  of  candour — de- 
precated the  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  in  the  de- 
parture of  the  expedition,  if  he  were  put  upon  his  trial 
forthwith — arid  proposed  deferring  the  trial  until  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  his  return.2     Such  was  the  deter- 
mination ultimately  adopted;  the  supporters  of  Alkibiades 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  29.    Isokrates  (Orat.      iyrj,   %•!  yjoy)  ^fta-n^i^i,  u  TE  2rj[A(K 
xvi.  DC  Bigis.  sect.   J?,  8)  represents 

these  proceedings  before  the  de- 
parture  for  Sicily,  in  a  very  inac- 
curate  manner. 

2  Thucyd.    vi.    29.      Ot  8'     r/_0foi, 
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probably  not  fully  appreciating  its  consequences,  and  con- 
ceiving that  the  speedy  departure  of  the  expedition  was 
advisable  even  for  his  interest,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  their 
own  feelings.  And  thus  his  enemies,  though  baffled  in  their 
first  attempt  to  bring  on  his  immediate  ruin,  carried  a 
postponement  which  ensured  to  them  leisure  for  thoroughly 
poisoning  the  public  mind  against  him,  and  choosing  their 
own  time  for  his  trial.  They  took  care  to  keep  back  all 
farther  accusation  until  he  and  the  armament  had  departed,  i 
The  spectacle  of  its  departure  was  indeed  so  imposing, 
Departure  an(^  ^ne  moment  so  full  of  anxious  interest,  that 
ofthearma-  it  banished  even  the  recollection  of  the  recent 
Peirlcus^1  sacrilege.  The  entire  armament  was  not  mustered 
splendour  at  Athens;  for  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to 
character108  or&er  most  of  the  allied  contingents  to  rendez- 
of  the  vous  at  once  at  Korkyra.  But  the  Athenian 

spectacle.      force  a!0ne  was  astounding  to  behold.     There 
were  one  hundred  triremes,  sixty  of  which  were  in  full  trim 

eXfiovtoc  8s  xplv£ff9ai    ev  rjfjispan    pir)-  having  been  first  presented  by  the 

TOII?,    po'jXojjLSvot   sx    IXEI^OVOI;   Siapo-  enemies   of  AlkibiadSs   before   the 

Xrj<;,  T^v  i[/.sXXrjSi  paov   auTou  OITIOVTO?  sailing   of  the  fleet,   -was   dropped 

iroptsiv,      |AST!XTtc|ji7TTOv      xofuafi sv-a  entirely  for  that  time,  both  against 

OOTOV  dtYtuvijaaScu.  him   and  against  his   accomplices. 

Compare  Plutarch,    Alkib.  c.  19.  It  was  afterwards  resumed,    when 

1  The  account  which  Andokides  the  information  of  Andokidgs  him- 

gives  of  the  first  accusation  against  self  had  satisfied  the  Athenians  on 

Alkibiades  by  Pythonikus,  in  the  the  question  of  the  Hermokopids: 

assembly  prior  to  the  departure  of  and  the  impeachment  presented  by 

the  fleet,   presents  the  appearance  Thessalus    son    of  Kimon    against 

of     being     substantially     correct,  Alkibiades,   was  founded,   in  part 

and  I  have  followed  it  in  the  text,  at    least,     upon    the     information 

It    is   in   harmony  with   the    more  presented  by  Andromachus. 
brief   indications     of    Thucydides.         If  Polystratus  was  put  to  death 

But   when  Andokides  goes    on    to  at  all,  it  could  only  have  been  on 

say,   that  "in   consequence  of  this  this    second    bringing    forward    of 

information  Polystratus  was  seized  the  charge,  at  the  time  when  Alki- 

and   put  to    death,    while  the  rest  biades  was  sent  for  and  refused  to 

of  the  parties  denounced  fled,  and  come    home.      But    we    may    well 

were  condemned  to  death  in  their  doubt  whether  he  was  put  to  death 

absence"     (sect.     13)—  this     cannot  at   that   time    or  on    that    ground, 

be  true.    AlkibiadSs  most  certainly  when  we   see   how   inaccurate   the 

did  not  flee,  and  was  not  condemn-  statement   of   Andokides   is   as   to 

e  1— at    that   time.      If    Alkibiades  the    consequences  of  the  informa- 

was  not  then  tried,    neither  could  tioii  of  Andromachus.  He  mentions 

the  other  persons  have  been  tried,  Pansetius  as  one  of  those  who  flud 

who  were  denounced  as  his  accom-  in  consequence  of  that  information 

plices    in    the    same    offence.     My  and  were   condemned   in   their  ab- 

belief    is    that    this    information,  sence:  but  Pancetius  appears  after- 
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for  rapid  nautical  movement — while  the  remaining  forty 
were  employed  as  transports  for  the  soldiers.  There  were 
fifteen  hundred  select  citizen  hoplites,  chosen  from  the 
general  muster-roll — and  seven  hundred  Thetes,  or  citizens 
too  poor  to  be  included  in  the  muster-roll,  who  served  as 
hoplites  on  shipboard,  (Epibatse  or  marines)  each  with  a 

Eanoply  furnished  by  the  state.     To  these  must  be  added, 
ve  hundred  Argeian  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineian 
hoplites,  paid  by  Athens  and  transported  on  board  Athe- 
nian ships,  i     The  number  of  horsemen  was  so  small,  that 
all  were  conveyed  in  a  single  horse  transport. 

But  the  condition,  the  equipment,  the  pomp  both  of 
wealth  and  force,  visible  in  the  armament,  was  still  more 
impressive  than  the  number.  At  daybreak  on  the  day 
appointed,  when  all  the  ships  were  ready  in  Peirseus  for 
departure,  the  military  force  was  marched  down  in  a  body 
from  the  city  and  embarked.  They  were  accompanied  by 
nearly  the  whole  population,  metics  and  foreigners  as  well 
as  citizens,  so  that  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  collective 
emigration  like  the  flight  to  Salamis  sixty-five  years  before. 
While  the  crowd  of  foreigners,  brought  thither  by  curiosity, 
were  amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle — the  citizens 
accompanying  were  moved  by  deeper  and  more  stirring 
anxieties.  Their  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends,  were 
just  starting  on  the  longest  and  largest  enterprise  which 
Athens  had  ever  undertaken;  against  an  island  extensive 
as  well  as  powerful,  known  to  none  of  them  accurately — 
and  into  a  sea  of  undefined  possibilities;  glory  and  profit 
on  the  one  side,  but  hazards  of  unassignable  magnitude 
on  the  other.  At  this  final  parting,  ideas  of  doubt  and 
danger  became  far  more  painfully  present  than  they  had 
been  in  any  of  the  preliminary  discussions;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  reassiiring  effect  of  the  unrivalled  armament  before 
them,  the  relatives  now  separating  at  the  water's  edge  could 
not  banish  the  dark  presentiment  that  they  were  bidding 
each  other  farewell  for  the  last  time. 

wards,    in    the  very    same    speech,  mutilation  of  the  Hernia?.     This  is 

as    not   having    fled    at    that    time  quite  different  from  the  statement 

(sect.    13,    52,    07).      Ilarpokration  of  Andokides,    and  would  lead  us 

states     (v.    HoXuij-paTo;),     on     the  to    suppose    that  Polystratus    was 

authority    of  an    oration   ascribed  one   of  those  against  whom  Ando- 

to    Lysias,    that    Polystratus    was  kides  himself  informed, 
put    to    death     ou    the    charge    of          '  Thucyd.  vi.  43;  vii.  57. 
having     heeu     concerned     in     the 
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The  moment  immediately  succeeding  this  farewell — 

when   all  the   soldiers   were   already   on  board  and  the 

Keleustes  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  his 

Solemnities       •.  ,,  •      .  . .    8 

of  parting,    chant  to  put  the  rowers  in  motion — was  pe- 
on ship-        culiarly  solemn  and  touching.     Silence  having 

board  and       ,  •    •       j        j     i_i    •        11  TCJ 

on  the  been  enjoined  and  obtained,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 

water's  the  crews  in  every  ship,  and  the  spectators  on 
shore,  followed  the  voice  of  the  herald  in  praying 
to  the  gods  for  success,  and  in  singing  the  psean.  On  every 
deck  were  seen  bowls  of  wine  prepared,  out  of  which  the 
officers  and  the  Epibatse  made  libations,  with  goblets  of 
silver  and  gold.  At  length  the  final  signal  was  given,  and 
the  whole  fleet  quitted  Peiraeus  in  single  file — displaying 
the  exuberance  of  their  yet  untried  force  by  a  race  of  speed 
as  far  as  -dCgina. 1  Never  in  Grecian  history  was  an  in- 
vocationmore  unanimous,  emphatic,  and  imposing,  addressed 
to  the  gods;  never  was  the  refusing  nod  of  Zeus  more  stern 
or  peremptory.  All  these  details,  given  by  Thucydides, 
of  the  triumphant  promise  which  now  issued  from  Peirseus, 
derive  a  painful  interest  from  their  contrast  with  the  sad 
issue  which  will  hereafter  be  unfolded. 

The  fleet  made  straight  for  Korkyra,  where  the  con- 
tingents of  the  maritime  allies,  with  the  ships 

Full  muster     ,,     9        ,  .    .  ,  ,  ,  r, 

of  the  for  burden  and  provisions,  were  found  assembled. 

armament      The  armament  thus  complete   was   passed   in 

at  Korkyra.  j     f          -i.  •          <  n  , i    • 

review,  and  found  to  comprise  134  triremes 
with  two  Rhodian  pentekonters;  5100  hoplit'es;  480 
bowmen,  80  of  them  Kretan;  700  Rhodian  slingers;  and 
120  Megarian  exiles  serving  as  light  troops.  Of  vessels  of 
burden,  in  attendance  with  provisions,  muniments  of  war, 
bakers,  masons  and  carpenters,  &c.,  the  number  was  not 
less  than  500;  besides  which,  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  private  trading  ships,  following  voluntarily  for 
purposes  of  profit.2  Three  fast-sail'.ag  triremes  were 
despatched  in  advance,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  cities  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  would  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  armament ; 
and  especially  to  give  notice  at  Egesta  that  the  succour 
solicited  was  now  on  its  way,  requiring  at  the  same  time 
that  the  .money  promised  by  the  Egestseans  should  be 
produced.  Having  then  distributed  by  lot  the  armament 
into  three  divisions,  one  under  each  of  the  generals,  Nikias, 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  32;  Diodor.  xiii.  3.  2  Thucyil.  vi.  44. 
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Alkibiades,  and  Lamaclius — they  crossed  the  Ionic  Gulf 
from  Korkyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory. 

In  their  progress  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy 
to  Rhegium,  they  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  progregs  to 
from  the  various  Grecian  cities.  None  would  Khegium— 
receive  them  within  their  walls  or  even  sell  £°on  byCe«i"e 
them  provisions  without.  The  utmost  which  Italian 
they  would  grant  was,  the  liberty  of  taking  Clties- 
moorings  and  of  watering;  and  even  thus  much  was  denied 
to  them  both  at  Tarentum  and  at  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri. 
At  Rhegium,  immediately  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  though  the 
town  gate  was  still  kept  shut,  they  were  so  far  more 
hospitably  treated,  that  a  market  of  provisions  was  fur- 
nished to  them  and  they  were  allowed  to  encamp  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Artemis,  not  far  from  the  walls.  They 
here  hauled  their  ships  ashore  and  took  repose  until  the 
return  of  the  three  scout  ships  from  Egesta;  while  the 
generals  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  magistrates  and 
people  of  Rhegium,  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  armament  in  re-establishing  the  dispossessed  Leontines, 
who  were  of  common  Chalkidian  origin  with  themselves. 
But  the  answer  returned  was  discouraging.  The  Rhegines 
would  promisenothingmore  than  neutrality,  and  cooperation 
in  any  course  of  policy  which  it  might  suit  the  other  Italian 
Greeks  to  adopt.  Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Italian 
Greeks,  were  astonished  and  intimidated  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  newly-arrived  force,  and  desired  to  leave  to  them- 
selves open  latitude  of  conduct  for  the  future — not  without 
mistrust  of  Athens  and  her  affected  forwardness  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Leontines.  To  the  Athenian  generals, 
however,  such  a  negative  from  Rhegium  was  an  unwelcome 
disappointment;  for  that  city  had  been  the  ally  of  Athens 
in  the  last  war,  and  they  had  calculated  on  the  operation 
of  Chalkidic  sympathies. l 

It  was  not  until  after  the  muster  of  the  Athenians  at 
Korkyra  (about  July  415  n.c,)  that  the  Syracusans  became 
thoroughly  convinced  both  of  their  approach,  and  of  the 
extent  of  their  designs  against  Sicily.  Intimation  had 
indeed  reached  Syracuse,  from  several  quarters,  of  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  preceding  March 
to  assist  Egesta  and  Leont'mi,  and  of  the  preparations 
going  on  in  consequence.  There  was  however  a  prevailing 

1  Thucyd.   vi.  44-40. 
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indisposition  to  credit  such  tidings.  Nothing  in  the 
state  of  Sicily  held  out  any  encouragement  to  Athenian 
Feeiin  at  ambition:  the  Leontines  could  give  no  aid,  the 
Syracuse  as  Egestseans  very  little,  and  that  little  at  the 
to  the  ap-  opposite  corner  of  the  island;  while  the  Syra- 

proachmg  rr  .  ,          ,    .,  .  „'  ,,         vi      .       * 

armament—  cusans  considered  themselves  fully  able  to  cope 
disposition  with  any  force  which  Athens  was  likely  to  send. 

to  under-         0  j7     .  ,     ,     .,         .     ,    ,,.  •  .  ,, 

value  its  Some  derided  the  intelligence  as  mere  idle 
magnitude,  rumour;  others  anticipated,  at  most,  nothing 

and  even  to  '   .  T<  •  c 

question  its  more  serious  than  the  expedition  sent  from 
intended  Athens  ten  years  before. l  No  one  could  ima- 
gine the  new  eagerness  and  obstinacy  with  which 
she  had  just  thrown  herself  into  the  scheme  of  Sicilian 
conquest,  nor  the  formidable  armament  presently  about  to 
start.  Nevertheless,  the  Syracusan  generals  thought  it 
their  duty  to  make  preparations,  and  strengthen  the  mili- 
tary condition  of  the  state.2 

Hermokrates,  however,  whose  information  was  more 
strenuous  complete,  judged  these  preparations  insufficient, 
exhorta-  and  took  advantage  of  a  public  assembly — held 
Hermo°kra-  seemingly  about  the  time  that  the  Athenians 
tss,  to  be  were  starting  from  Peirseus — to  impress  such 
prepared.  conviction  on  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  to 
correct  their  incredulity.  He  pledged  his  own  credit  that 
the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  were  not  merely 
true,  but  even  less  than  the  full  truth;  that  the  Athenians 
were  actually  on  their  way,  with  an  armament  on  therlargest 
scale,  and  vast  designs  of  conquering  all  Sicily.  While  he 
strenuously  urged  that  the  city  should  be  put  in  immediate 
condition  for  repelling  a  most  formidable  invasion,  he 
deprecated  all  alarm  as  to  the  result,  and  held  out  the 
firmest  assurances  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  very  magni- 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  32  —  35.     Mr.  Mitford  democratical   party   now  bore   the 

observes — "It   is   not   spe  ified    by  sway,"  &c. 

historians,  but  the  account  of  I  cannot  imagine  upon  what 
Thucydides  makes  it  evident,  that  passage  of  Thucydides  this  con- 
there  had  been  a  revolution  in  the  jecture  is  founded.  Mr.  Mitford 
government  of  Syracuse,  or  at  had  spoken  of  the  government  as 
least  a  great  change  in  its  admi-  a  democracy  before;  he  continues 
nistration,  since  the  oligarchical  to  speak  of  it  as  a  democracy  now, 
Leontineg  were  admitted  to  the  in  the  same  unaltered  vituperative 
rights  of  Syracusau  citizens  (ch.  strain. 
xviii.  sect.  iii.  vol.  iv.  p.  46).  The  2  Thucyd.  vi.  41.  T«  8s  xai  i-r.i- 
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tude  of  the  approaching  force  would  intimidate  the  Sicilian 
cities  and  drive  them  into  hearty  defensive  cooperation 
with  Syracuse.  Rarely  indeed  did  any  large  or  distant 
expedition  ever  succeed  in  its  object,  as  might  be  seen 
from  the  failure  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  by  which 
failure  Athens  herself  had  so  largely  profited.  Prepara- 
tions, however,  both  effective  and  immediate, were  indispens- 
able; not  merely  at  home,  but  by  means  of  foreign  missions, 
to  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — to  the  Sikels — and  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  for  some  time  been  suspicious 
of  the  unmeasured  aggressive  designs  of  Athens,  and  whose 
immense  wealth  would  now  be  especially  serviceable — and 
to  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
aid  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  renewed  invasion  of  Attica.  So 
confident  did  he  (Hermokrates)  feel  of  their  powers  of 
defence,  if  properly  organised,  that  he  would  even  advise 
the  Syracusans  with  their  Sicilian l  allies  to  put  to  sea  at 
once,  with  all  their  naval  force  and  two  months'  provisions, 
and  to  sail  forthwith  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum; 
from  whence  they  would  be  able  to  meet  the  Athenian 
fleet  and  prevent  it  even  from  crossing  the  Ionic  Gulf  from 
Korkyra.  They  would  thus  show  that  they  were  not  only 
determined  on  defence,  but  even  forward  in  coming  to 
blows;  the  only  way  of  taking  down  the  presumption  of 
the  Athenians,  who  now  speculated  upon  Syracusan  luke- 
warmness,  because  they  had  rendered  no  aid  to  Sparta 
when  she  solicited  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
Syracusans  would  probably  be  able  to  deter  or  obstruct 
the  advance  of  the  expedition  until  winter  approached:  in 
which  case,  Nikias,  the  ablest  of  the  three  generals,  who 
was  understood  to  have  undertaken  the  scheme  against  his 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  34.  °0  ci  |Ad).taTa  governments  however  were  demo- 
«•(">  -i  VGIJU^CO  i-ixaipov,  6  p.  s  t  «  8=  cratical.  This  serves  as  a  lesson 
8  L  a  -co  EuvT)9s?  YJay/ov  7,7.137'  of  caution  respecting  general  pre- 
fi^  o^eco?  ^si'JoiaO  =  ,  Ziiuj-  ctpr;-  dications  about  all  democracies; 
OSTOU.  for  it  is  certain  that  one  democracy 

That  "habitual  quiescence"  which  differed    in     many     respects     from 

Hermokrates  here  predicates  of  his  another.       It     may     bo     doubted 

countrymen,    forms    a    remarkable  however  whether  the  attribute  here 

contrast  with  the  restless  activity,  ascribed    by    Hermokrates    to    his 

and  intermeddling  carried  even  to  countrymen   was   really   deserved, 

excess,  which  Perikles  and  Nikias  to  the  extent  which   his   language 

deprecate   in   the  Athenians  (Thu-  implies. 
cyd.    i.    144;    vi.    7).      Both    of   the 
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own  consent,  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the  pretext 
to  return.1 

Though  these  opinions  of  Hermokrates  were  'espoused 
Temper  and  farther  by  various  other  citizens  in  the  assembly, 
parties  in  fae  greater  number  of  speakers  held  an  opposite 

the  Syra-         •,  -,,    -,         j  •,•£•,     P  •  ,•<    •     r-  •"•  • 

cusan  as-  language,  and1  placed  little  iaith  in  his  warnings, 
sembiy.  We  have  already  noticed  Hermokrates  nine 
years  before  as  envoy  of  Syracuse  and  chief  adviser  at  the 
congress  of  G-ela — then,  as  now,  watchful  to  bar  the  door 
against  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily — then,  as  now, 
belonging  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  of  sentiments  hostile 
to  the  existing  democratical  constitution;  but  brave  as  well 
as  intelligent  in  foreign  affairs.  A  warm  and  even  angry 
debate  arose  upon  his  present  speech.2  Though  there  was 
nothing,  in  the  words  of  Hermokrates  himself,  disparaging 
either  to  the  democracy  or  to  the  existing  magistrates,  yet 
it  would  seem  that  his  partisans  who  spoke  after  him  must 
have  taken  up  a  more  criminative  tone,  and  must  have 
exaggerated  that,  which  he  characterised  as  the  "habitual 
quiescence"  of  the  Syracusans,  into  contemptible  remissness 
and  disorganisation  under  those  administrators  and  generals, 
characterised  as  worthless,  whom  the  democracy  preferred. 
Amidst  the  speakers,  who  in  replying  to  Hermokrates  and 
the  others,  indignantly  repelled  such  insinuations  and 
retorted  upon  their  authors — a  citizen  named  Athenagoras 
was  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  at  this  time  the  leading 
democratical  politician,  and  the  most  popular  orator,  in 
Syracuse.3 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  33 — 36.  functions,  or  titular  office  (see  the 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  32-35.    TOJV  8s  2ypa-  note    of  Dr-    Arnold)  — at    least    in 
xoatcuv  6  OTJIJ.O?  i<i  r.oXX^ -po<;  dXXrj-  these   places.     It   is   possible   that 
Xo'-K  epiSi  riaav    Ac.  there  may  have  been  some  Grecian 

town  constitutions,  in  which  there 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  35.    itapsXOwv  8'  a.j-     wag   au   office    bcarin{?    such  tme. 

OTatTj;  7]i  *at £'  TtuTtctpom  ^  coa>-  ^Q  affirmed.  Nor  would  the  words 
TOITO;  Tots  r.rj>.).rj<.i,  st.i'iz  TOIKOE.  &c,  ~  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Cr/p.rj>j    Tpoa-aTrjc;    always    imply  an 

The  position  ascribed  here  to  equal  degree  of  power:  the  person 

Athenagoras  seems  to  be  the  same  8O  designated  might  have  more 

as  that  which  is  assigned  to  Kleon  power  in  one  town  than  in  another. 

at  Athens— dv7;p  5-fj^ju>fb<i  v.y-'  xims  in  Mepara  (iv.  67)  it  seems 

ixstvov  TOM  y_pojov  &v  v.ai  TIU  TtXT/Jsi  that  the  oligarchical  party  had  re- 

zifldvWTaTO?,  &c.  (jv.  21).  cently  been  banished:  the  leaders 

Neither  5r,[jt.o'j  r.pojtaTr-c,  nor  8rj-  of  the  popular  party  had  become 

fASYur/o;)  denotes  any  express  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
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"Every  one, l  (said  he)  except  only  cowards  and  bad 
citizens,  must  wish  that  the  Athenians  would  be   Reply  of 
fools  enough  to  come  here  and  put  themselves   -A^-6"- 

•    i  mi       j.    ^  1-1  i  •       i.     rgoras,  the 

into  our  power.  Ihe  tales  which  you  have  just  popular 
heard  are  nothing  better  than  fabrications,  got  orator, 
up  to  alarm  you;  and  I  wonder  at  the  folly  of  these  alar- 
mists in  fancying  that  their  machinations  are  not  detected. 2 
You  will  be  too  wise  to  take  measure  of  the  future  from 
their  reports:  you  will  rather  judge  from  what  able  men 
such  as  the  Athenians  are  likely  to  do.  Be  assured  that 
they  will  never  leave  behind  them  the  Peloponnesians  in 
menacing  attitude,  to  come  hither  and  court  a  fresh  war 
not  less  formidable:  indeed  I  think  they  account  themselves 
lucky  that  we  with  our  powerful  cities  have  never  come 
across  to  attack  them.  Arid  if  they  should  come,  as  it  is 
pretended — they  will  find  Sicily  a  more  formidable  foe  than 
Peloponnesus:  nay,  our  own  city  alone  will  be  a  match  for 
twice  the  force  which  they  can  bring  across.  The  Athe- 
nians, knowing  all  this  well  enough,  will  mind  their  own 
business;  in  spite  of  all  the  fictions  which  men  on  this  side 
of  the  water  conjure  up,  and  which  they  have  already  tried 
often  before,  sometimes  even  worse  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  order  to  terrify  you  and  get  themselves  nomi- 
nated to  the  chief  posts.3  One  of  these  days,  I  fear  they 
may  even  succeed,  from  our  want  of  precautions  before- 
hand. Such  intrigues  leave  but  short  moments  of  tran- 
quillity to  our  city:  they  condemn  it  to  an  intestine  discord 
worse  than  foreign  war,  and  have  sometimes  betrayed  it 
even  to  despots  and  usurpers.  However,  if  you  will  listen 
to  me,  I  will  try  and  prevent  anything  of  this  sort  at 
present;  by  simple  persuasion  to  you — by  chastisement  to 
these  conspirators — and  by  watchful  denunciation  of  the 

city.  See  also  iii.  70 — Peithias  at  103-30  syiu  ).»yw,  oT  TE  'AQvotlci 

Korkyra.  yiyvtujy.ovTjc,  ti  o^stspa  otuTibv,  £^ 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  3fi-40.  I  give  the  r,i?,'  °~i,  auj'o'J''.,  f-'A  evOsvSs  avopsc; 

substance  of  what  is  ascribed  to  oiite  OJTOI,  OUTS  av  yjcj|j.S'jct,  Xoyo- 

Athenagoras  by  Thucydides,  with-  TOIOUTIV.  Oj;  Eyto  ou  vuv  ~PU>TO-/, 

out  binding  myself  to  the  words.  d'/.X'  d;i  i:u3T7iji'/i,  rjtoi  Xoycin  y: 

''  Thucyd.  vi.  30.  TO'j;  6  ayyeX-  TOIOISOE,  xcu  ETI  TOUTIO-;  v.axoupyoTi- 

Xo-Jtai;  TCI  totatjTa  xcd  nssi'f o30'J?  prjl<o  ^  ^'?Yol?i  Po'jXojJLJvou?  -/.i-zi.- 

Ujj.ac;  ToirjiriTa?  T^;  [ASV  ToXfi/j;  O'j  rXr^avTOH  TO  'ju.3TspO'<  rX^Ooq  auTO'JC 

67'j[j.i^(o,  Tyj;  Sj  a;'Jvsai^;,  ei  |JIYJ  tr,;  -oXsioc  apysiv.  Kal  ojooix^.  jxsv- 

o'ovTcit  EvSifjXot  st'^xi.  -fji.  ^.•'fi-'j-.-.  T:oXXa  7isipu)/T»s  yaixaT- 

'  Thucyd.    vi.    33.      'AXXa    T51-JT2,  op9io«U3iv,  &c. 
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oligarchical  party  generally.  Let  me  ask,  indeed,  what  is 
it  that  you  younger  nobles  covet?  To  get  into  command 
at  your  early  age?  The  law  forbids  you,  because  you  are 
yet  incompetent.  Or  do  you  wish  not  to  be  under  equal 
laws  with  the  many?  But  how  can  you  pretend  that  citi- 
zens of  the  same  city  should  not  have  the  same  rights? 
Some  one  will  tell  me  *  that  democracy  is  neither  intelligent 
nor  just,  and  that  the  rich  are  the  persons  best  fitted  to 
command.  But  I  affirm,  first,  that  the  people  are  the  sum 

1  Thueyd.  vi.  39.    cpfjasi  TI?  STJ[AO-  and  then  he  may  serve  the  state  as 

xpaTiav  OUTS  £uv"6v  OUT'  ICTOV  stvai,  counsellor — the  second    of  the  two 

•too?  8'  E)rovTa<;  T<X  ypr,|j.aTa  xai  apysiv  categories  named  by  Athenagoras. 

apiaTa    psXTiaTou?.     'Eyio    8s   <p/i|J.t,  What   that    orator    is    here    nega- 

itpcuTa  |j.sv,  Srjuov  Sufjircav  ibvoadafyai,  tiving  is,  the  better  title  and  supe- 

6Xiyc<p/i.av  8s  [xspo;-  ercsiTa,   cuXa-  rior  fitness  of  the  rich  to  exercise 

xas    [A  E  v    dpiaTOU;;    stvai   /p?]-  command  —  which    was    the    claim 

(xdTiov  TOU?  zXoucjtou!;,  pouXeu-  put  forward  in  their  behalf.     And 

oai    8'    5v    psX-iaTa    TOU?    ;uvetou?,  he  goes  on  to  indicate  what  is  their 

xpivai  8'  5v   axooaavTa?  aptara  TOU?  real  position  and  service   in  a  de- 

TcoXXou;1  xai  TauTce  ojioiiu;  xal  xa-d  mocracy;    that    they  are    to  enjoy 

(tspy)    xod    £ujx~avTa     EV    8r,(jLoxpaTta  the  revenue,   and  preserve  the  ca- 

tac/|AOipsiv.  pital,   of  their  wealth,    subject  to 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  9'JXav.a(;^pr1-  demands  for  public  purposes  when 
(j.dT(ov  —  "having  the  care  of  the  necessary  —  but  not  expect  corn- 
public  purse" — as  if  it  were  ouXa-  mand,  unless  they  are  personally 
xa<;  Tiiv  6rj|Aoaiu>v  ^pr^d-div.  But  it  competent.  Properly  speaking,  that 
seems  to  me  that  the  words  carry  which  he  here  affirms  is  true  of  the 
a  larger  sense,  and  refer  to  the  small  lots  of  property  taken  in  the 
private  property  of  these  rich  men,  mass,  as  well  as  of  the  large,  and 
not  to  their  functions  as  keepers  is  one  of  the  grounds  of  defence 
of  what  was  collected  from  taxation  of  private  property  against  com- 
or  tribute.  Looking  at  a  rich  man  muuism.  But  the  rich  man's  pro- 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  perty  is  an  appreciable  item  to  the 
public,  he  is  guardian  of  his  own  state,  individually  taken:  more- 
property  until  the  necessities  of  over,  he  is  perpetually  raising 
the  state  require  that  he  should  unjust  pretensions  to  political 
spend  more  or  less  of  it  for  the  power,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
public  defence  or  benefit :  in  the  sary  to  define  how  much  he  is  re- 
interim,  he  enjoys  it  as  he  pleases,  ally  entitled  to. 
but  he  will  for  his  own  interest  A  passage  in  the  financial  oration 
take  care  that  the  property  does  of  Demosthenes  —  ?:;pt  2ujj.fi&pi(i)v 
not  perish  (compare  vi.  9).  This  (p.  185.  c.  8)  will  illustrate  what 
is  the  service  which  he  renders,  has  been  here  said— Ast  TOIVUV  0(j.ai; 
quutenus  rich  man,  to  the  state:  T&XXa  TrcxpocjxsudjaaOai.'  TO  6=  ypr,- 
he  may  also  serve  it  in  other  ways,  [AaTot  ^uv  [JLEV  iciv  TOO;  XiXTr,(j.5vr/j? 
but  that  would  be  by  means  of  his  sysiv — oOoafj-ou  yip  civ  sv  xaXXtovi 
personal  qualities:  thus  he  may,  au>Vji%no  Tip  uoXsi — siv  83  1:06'  6 
for  example,  be  intelligent  as  well  xaipot  GUTOS  IXQ^j,  TOTS  EXOVTCOV 
as  rich  (£UVSTO;  as  well  as  rXo'ijio?),  siacpspovTUjv  au-ibv  Xj|j.3dvsiv. 
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total,  and  the  oligarchy  merely  a  fraction ;  next,  that  rich 
men  are  the  best  trustees  of  the  aggregate  wealth  existing 
in  the  community — intelligent  men,  the  best  counsellors — 
and  the  multitude,  the  best  qualified  for  hearing  and  de- 
ciding after  such  advice.  In  a  democracy,  these  functions, 
one  and  all,  find  their  proper  place.  But  oligarchy,  though 
imposing  on  the  multitude  a  full  participation  in  all  hazards, 
is  not  content  even  with  an  exorbitant  share  in  the  public 
advantages,  but  grasps  and  monopolises  the  whole  for  it- 
self.1 This  is  just  what  you  young  and  powerful  men  are 
aiming  at,  though  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  it  perma- 
nently in  a  city  such  as  Syracuse.  Be  taught  by  me — or 
at  least  alter  your  views,  and  devote  yourselves  to  the 
public  advantage  of  our  common  city.  Desist  from  prac- 
tising, by  reports  such  as  these,  upon  the  belief  of  men 
who  know  you  too  well  to  be  duped.  If  even  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  you  say — and  if  the  Athenians  do  come — 
our  city  will  repel  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  repu- 
tation. She  will  not  take  you  at  your  word,  and  choose 
you  commanders,  in  order  to  put  the  yoke  upon  her  own 
neck.  She  will  look  for  herself — construe  your  communi- 
cations for  what  they  really  mean — and  instead  of  suffering 
you  to  talk  her  out  of  her  free  government,  will  take  effect- 
ive precautions  for  maintaining  it  against  you." 

Immediately  after  this  vehement  speech  from  Athe- 
iiagoras,  one  of  the  Strategi  who  presided  in  T 

i  i      •    ,  T  &     -,  ,  •        L  ^          Interposi- 

the  assembly  interposed;  permitting  no  one  else   tiou  of  the 

to  speak,  and  abruptly  closing  the  assembly,   Strafecti  to 

•j.i    ii  !•  3          ii-nr  i     j  /      moderate 

with  these  few  words: — "We  generals  deprecate   the  vio- 

this  interchange  of  personal  vituperation,   and   1fnc?  °f , 
i        i.    j-i     j    j.i        i  -n         j.       XT        tho  debate. 

trust  that  the  hearers  present  will  not  suiter 
themselves  to  be  biassed  by  it.  Let  us  rather  take  care, 
in  reference  to  the  reports  just  communicated,  that  we  be 
one  and  all  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  invader.  And  even 
should  the  necessity  not  arise,  there  is  no  harm  in  strength- 
ening our  public  force  with  horses,  arms,  and  the  other 
muniments  of  war.  We  generals  shall  take  upon  ourselves 
the  care  and  supervision  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the 
missions  to  neighbouring  cities,  for  procuring  information 
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and  for  other  objects.  We  have  indeed  already  busied 
ourselves  for  the  purpose,  and  we  shall  keep  you  informed 
of  what  we  learn." 

The  language  of  Athenagoras,  indicating  much  viru- 
lence of  party-feeling,  lets  us  somewhat  into  the 
position  of  real  working  of  politics  among  the  Syracusan 
Athen-  democracy.  Athenagoras  at  Syracuse  was  like 
ofher8  Kleon  at  Athens — the  popular  orator  of  the 

parties  at  city.  But  he  was  by  no  means  the  most  in- 
fluential person,  nor  had  he  the  principal  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Executive  and  magisterial  functions 
belonged  chiefly  to  Hermokrates  and  his  partisans,  the 
opponents  of  Athenagoras.  Hermokrates  has  already 
appeared  as  taking  the  lead  at  the  congress  of  Gela  nine 
years  before,  and  will  be  seen  throughout  the  coming  period 
almost  constantly  in  the  same  position;  while  the  political 
rank  of  Athenagoras  is  more  analogous  to  that  which  we 
should  call  a  leader  of  opposition — a  function  of  course 
suspended  under  pressing  danger,  so  that  we  hear  of  him 
no  more.  At  Athens  as  at  Syracuse,  the  men  who  got  the 
real  power,  and  handled  the  force  and  treasures  of  the  state, 
were  chiefly  of  the  rich  families — often  of  oligarchical  sen- 
timents, acquiescing  in  the  democracy  as  an  uncomfortable 
necessity,  and  continually  open  to  be  solicited  by  friends 
or  kinsmen  to  conspire  against  it.  Their  proceedings  were 
doubtless  always  liable  to  the  scrutiny,  and  their  persons 
to  the  animadversion,  of  the  public  assembly:  hence  arose 
the  influence  of  the  demagogue,  such  as  Athenagoras  and 
Kleon — the  bad  side  of  whose  character  is  so  constantly 
kept  before  the  readers  of  Grecian  history.  By  whatever 
disparaging  epithets  such  character  may  be  surrounded,  it 
is  in  reality  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  free  government 
under  all  its  forms — whether  constitutional  monarchy  or 
democracy.  By  the  side  of  the  real  political  actors,  who 
hold  principal  office  and  wield  personal  power,  there  are 
always  abundant  censors  and  critics — some  better,  others 
worse,  in  respect  of  honesty,  candour,  wisdom,  or  rhetoric 
— the  most  distinguished  of  whom  acquires  considerable 
importance,  though  holding  a  function  essentially  inferior 
to  that  of  the  authorised  magistrate  or  general. 

We  observe  here,  that  Athenagoras,  far  from  being 
inclined  to  push  the  city  into  war,  is  averse  to  it  even 
beyond  reasonable  limit;  and  denounces  it  as  the  interested 
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policy   of  the   oligarchical   party.     This  may  show  how 
little  it  was  any  constant  interest  or  policy  on  T 

L      f  AT  11     n  T\  j        Pacific  dis- 

the  part  ot  the  persons  called  Demagogues,  to  positions  of 
involve  their  city  in  unnecessary  war;  a  charge  A-tliei1- 
which  has  been  frequently  advanced  against  them, 
because  it  so  happens,  that  Kleon,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  discountenanced  the  propositions  of 
peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  We  see  by  the  har- 
angue of  Athenagoras  that  the  oligarchical  party  were 
the  usual  promoters  of  war;  a  fact  which  we  should  natu- 
rally expect,  seeing  that  the  rich  and  great,  in  most  com- 
munities, have  accounted  the  pursuit  of  military  glory 
more  conformable  to  their  dignity  than  any  other  career. 
At  Syracuse,  the  ascendency  of  Hermokrates  was  much 
increased  by  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians — while  Athe- 
nagoras does  not  again  appear.  The  latter  was  egregiously 
mistaken  in  his  anticipations  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Athens,  though  right  in  his  judgement  respecting  her  true 
political  interest.  But  it  is  very  unsafe  to  assume  that 
nations  will  always  pursue  their  true  political  interest, 
where  present  temptations  of  ambition  or  vanity  intervene. 
Positive  information  was  in  this  instance  a  surer  guide  than 
speculations  a  priori  founded  upon  the  probable  policy  of 
Athens.  But  that  the  imputations  advanced  by  Athena- 
goras against  the  oligarchical  youth,  of  promoting  military 
organization  with  a  view  to  their  own  separate  interest, 
were  not  visionary — may  be  seen  by  the  analogous  case  of 
Argos,  two  or  three  years  before.  The  demo-  Hif  ^ener^ 
cracy  of  Argos,  contemplating  a  more  warlike  denuncia- 
and  aggressive  policy,  had  been  persuaded  to  gainst  the 
organize  and  train  the  select  regiment  of  One  oiigar- 
Thousand  hoplites,  chosen  from  the  oligarchical  l1"^!  were 
youth:  within  three  years,  this  regiment  subvert-  wt-n- 
ed  the  democratical  constitution.1  Xow  the  fouruled- 
person?,  respecting  whose  designs  Athenngoras  expresses 
so  much  apprehension,  were  exactly  the  class  at  Syracuse 
corresponding  to  the  select  Thousand  at  Argos. 

The  political  views,  proclaimed  in  this  remarkable 
speech,  are  deserving  of  attention,  though  we  cannot  fully 
understand  it  without  having  before  us  those  speeches  to 
which  it  replies.  Xot  only  is  democratical  constitution 
forcibly  contrasted  with  oligarchy,  but  the  separate  places 
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which  it  assigns  to  wealth,  intelligence,  and  multitude,  are 
laid  down  with  a  distinctness  not  unworthy  of  Aristotle. 
Even  before  the  debate  here  adverted  to,  the  Syracusan 
generals  had  evidently  acted  upon  views  more  nearly  ap- 
Active  pre-  preaching  to  those  of  Hermokrates  than  to 
saracu>nsat  those  of  Athenagoras.  Already  alive  to  the 
ci^the186  danger,  and  apprised  by  their  scouts  when  the 
approach  of  Athenian  armament  was  passing  from  Korkyra 

the  Athe-  ,.J 

nian  arma-  to  Jtuiegium,  they  pushed  their  preparations 
ment.  with  the  utmost  activity;  distributing  garrisons 

and  sending  envoys  among  their  Sikel  dependencies,  while 
the  force  within  the  city  was  mustered  and  placed  under 
all  the  conditions  of  war.  * 

The  halt  of  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  afforded  in- 
creased leisure  for  such  equipment.  That  halt  was  pro- 
longed for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  Nikias 
and  his  colleagues  wished  to  negotiate  with  the  Rhegiues, 
as  well  as  to  haul  ashore  and  clean  their  ships:  next,  they 
awaited  the  return  of  the  three  scout-ships  from  Egesta: 
lastly,  they  had  as  yet  formed  no  plan  of  action  in  Sicily. 

The  ships  from  Egesta  returned  with  disheartening 
Discourage-  news-  Instead  of  the  abundant  wealth  which 
ment  of  the  had  been  held  forth  as  existing  in  that  town, 
aV  Rhenium  and  upon  which  the  resolutions  of  the  Athenians 
on  learning  as  to  Sicilian  operations  had  been  mainly 
r^s  erct!n"  grounded — it  turned  out  that  no  more  than 
the  poverty  thirty  talents  in  all  could  be  produced.  What 
of  Egesta.  wag  ve.(.  worse>  the  elaborate  fraud,  whereby  the 
Egestseans  had  duped  the  commissioners  on  their  first  visit, 
was  now  exposed;  and  these  commissioners,  on  returning 
to  Rhegium  from  their  second  visit,  were  condemned  to  the 
mortification  of  proclaiming  their  own  credulity,  under 
severe  taunts  and  reproaches  from  the  army.  Disappointed 
in  the  source  from  whence  they  had  calculated  on  obtain- 
ing money — for  it  appears  that  both  Alkibiades  and 
Lamachus  had  sincerely  relied  on  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  Egesta,  though  Nikias  was  always  mistrustful — the 
generals  now  discussed  their  plan  of  action. 

Nikias — availing  himself  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Egestsean  allies,  now  become  palpable — 
wished  to  circumscribe  his  range  of  operations  within 
the  rigorous  letter  of  the  vote  which  the  Athenian 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  45. 
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assembly  had  passed.  He  proposed  to  sail  at  once  against 
Selinus;  then,   formally   to   require   the   Eges-   The  Athe 
tseans   to   provide  the  means    of   maintaining  nian  gene- 
the  armament,  or.  at  least,  of  maintaining  those   ral?  discuss 

....  i  •   i     j.i          j.1  i  -L    j         T      their  plan 

sixty  triremes  which  they  themselves  had  soli-   Of  action- 
cited.  Sincethisrequisitionwouldnotberealised,   2j?J3ion  of 
he  would  only  tarry  long  enough  to  obtain  from 
the  Selinuntines  some  tolerable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  Egesta,  and  then  return  home;  exhibiting,  as  they 
sailed  along,  to  all  the  maritime  cities,  this  great  display 
of  Athenian  naval  force.     And  while  he  would  be  ready 
to  profit  by  any  opportunity  which  accident  might  present 
for  serving  the  Leontines  or  establishing  new  alliances,  he 
strongly  deprecated  any  prolonged  stay  in  the  island  for 
speculative  enterprises — all  at  the  cost  of  Athens.1 

Against  this  scheme  Alkibiades  protested,  as  narrow, 
timid,  and  disgraceful  to  the  prodigious  force  opinion  of 
with  which  they  hadbeen  entrusted.  Heproposed  Alkibiades. 
to  begin  by  opening  negotiations  with  all  the  other  Sicilian 
Greeks — especially  Messene,  convenient  both  as  harbour 
for  their  fleet  and  as  base  of  their  military  operations — to 
prevail  upon  them  to  co-operate  against  Syracuse  and 
Selinus.  \\7ith  the  same  view,  he  recommended  establishing 
relations  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  in  order  to  detach 
such  of  them  as  were  subjects  of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  supplies  of  provisions.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  thus 
ascertained  what  extent  of  foreign  aid  might  be  looked  for, 
he  would  open  direct  attack  forthwith  against  Syracuse  and 
Selinus;  unless  indeed  the  former  should  consent  to  re- 
establish Leontini,  and  the  latter  to  come  to  terms  with 
Egesta.  2 

Lamachus,  delivering  his  opinion  last,  dissented  from 
both  his  colleagues.  He  advised,  that  they  should  Opinion  of 
proceed  at  once,  without  any  delay,  to  attack  Lamachus. 
Syracuse,  and  fight  their  battle  under  its  walls.  The 
Syracusans  (he  urged)  were  now  in  terror  and  only  half- 
prepared  for  defence.  Many  of  their  citizens,  and  much 
property,  would  be  found  still  lingering  throughout  the 
neighbouring  lands,  not  yet  removed  within  the  walls — and 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  47;  Plutarch,  Nikias,      p=.\-/,  /,'. 
c.  1-1.  vio-w, 

2  Thucyd.    vi.    48.      O'jtw;     rfi'ri      xi^stv. 
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might  thus  be  seized  for  the  subsistence  of  their  army;1 
while  the  deserted  town  and  harbour  of  Megara,  very  near 
to  Syracuse  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  might  be  occupied  by 
the  fleet  as  a  naval  station.  The  imposing  and  intimidating 
effect  of  the  armament,  not  less  than  its  real  efficiency,  was 
now  at  the  maximum,  immediately  after  its  arrival.  If 
advantage  were  taken  of  this  first  impression  tostrikean 
instant  blow  at  their  principal  enemy,  the  Syracusans  would 
be  found  destitute  of  the  courage,  not  less  than  of  the  means, 
to  resist:  but  the  longer  such  attack  was  delayed,  the  more 
this  first  impression  of  dismay  would  be  effaced,  giving 
place  to  a  reactionary  sentiment  of  indifference  and  even 
contempt,  when  the  much-dreaded  armament  was  seen  to 
accomplish  little  or  nothing.  As  for  the  other  Sicilian 
cities,  nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  determine 
their  immediate  adhesion,  as  successful  operations  against 
Syracuse.2 

But  Lamachus  found  no  favour  with  either  of  the 

.   _        other  two,  and  being  thus  compelled  to  choose 

discern*-*        between  the  plans  of  Alkibiades  and  Nikias, gave 

ment  of         his  support  to  that  of  the  former — which  was 

Lamachus         ,  •>  A  c  c   ,••        , ,  ml  , 

—plan  of  the  mean  term  ot  the  three.  There  can  be  no 
Alkibiades  doubt — as  far  as  it  is  becoming  to  pronounce 
respecting  that  which  never  reached  execution 
— that  the  plan  of  Lamachus  was  far  the  best  and  most 
judicious;  at  first  sight  indeed  the  most  daring,  but  in- 
trinsically the  safest,  easiest,  and  speediest,  that  could  be 
suggested.  For  undoubtedly  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Syracuse  was  the  one  enterprise  indispensable  towards  the 
promotion  of  Athenian  views  in  Sicily.  The  sooner  that 
was  commenced,  the  more  easily  it  would  be  accomplished: 
and  its  difficulties  were  in  many  ways  aggravated,  in  no  way 
abated,  by  those  preliminary  precautions  upon  which  Alki- 
biades insisted.  Anything  like  delay  tended  fearfully  to 
impair  the  efficiency,  real  as  well  as  reputed,  of  an  ancient 
aggressive  armament,  and  to  animate  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
those  who  stood  on  the  defensive — a  point  on  which  we 
shall  find  painful  evidence  presently.  The  advice  of 
Lamachus,  alike  soldier-like  and  far-sighted,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  approved  and  executed  either  by  Brasidas 
or  by  Demosthenes;  while  the  dilatory  policy  still  advocated 

1  Compare  iv.  104— describing  the  surprise  of  Ampbipolis  by  Brasfdas. 
1  Thucyd.  vi.  49. 
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by  Alkibiades,  even  after  the  suggestion  of  Lamachus  had 
been  started,  tends  to  show  that  if  he  was  superior  in 
military  energy  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  not  less 
inferior  to  the  other.  Indeed,  when  we  find  him  talking  of 
besieging  Syracuse,  unless  the  Syracusans  would  consent  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  Leontini — it  seems  probable  that 
he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  peremptorily  to  besiege 
the  city  at  all;  a  fact  completely  at  variance  with  those 
unbounded  hopes  of  conquest  which  he  is  reported  as  having 
conceived  even  at  Athens.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
thought  it  impoliticto  contradict  too  abruptly  the  tendencies 
of  Nikias,  who,  anxious  as  he  was  chiefly  to  find  some  pre- 
text for  carrying  back  his  troops  unharmed,  might  account 
the  proposition  of  Lamachus  too  desperate  even  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately,  the  latter,  though  the  ablest  soldier 
of  the  three,  was  a  poor  man,  of  no  political  position,  and 
little  influence  among  the  hoplites.  Had  he  possessed,  along 
with  his  own  straightforward  military  energy,  the  wealth 
and  family  ascendency  of  either  of  his  colleagues,  the 
achievements  as  well  as  the  fate  of  this  splendid  armament 
would  have  been  entirely  altered,  and  the  Athenians  would 
have  entered  Syracuse,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  conquerors. 
Alkibiades,  as  soon  as  his  plan  had  become  adopted 
by  means  of  the  approval  of  Lamachus,  sailed  Alkibiades 
across  the  strait  inhis  own  trireme  from  Rhegium  at^Messene 
to  Messene.  Though  admitted  personally  into  joins  the 
the  city  and  allowed  to  address  the  public  as-  Athenians. 
sembly,  he  could  not  induce  them  to  conclude  puy  „£  the 
any  alliance,  or  to  admit  the  armament  to  any-  armament, 
thing  beyond  a  market  of  provisions  without  the  walls.  He 
accordingly  returned  back  to  Ehegium,  from  whence  he 
and  one  of  his  colleagues  immediately  departed  with  sixty 
triremes  for  Naxos.  The  Naxians  cordially  received  the 
armament,  which  then  steered  southward  along  the  coast 
of  Sicily  to  Katana.  In  the  latter  place  the  leading  men 
and  the  general  sentiment  were  at  this  time  favourable  to 
Syracuse,  so  that  the  Athenians,  finding  admittance  refused, 
were  compelled  to  sail  farther  southward,  and  take  their 
night-station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias.  On  the 
ensuing  day  they  made  sail  with  their  ships  in  single  column 
immediately  in  front  of  Syracuse  itself,  while  an  advanced 
squadron  of  ten  triremes  were  even  despatched  into  the 
Great  Harbour,  south  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
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surveying  on  this  side  the  city  with  its  docks  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  for  the  farther  purpose  of  proclaiming  from 
shipboard  by  the  voice  of  the  herald, — "The  Leontines 
now  in  Syracuse  are  hereby  invited  to  come  forth  without 
apprehension  and  join  their  friends  and  benefactors,  the 
Athenians."  After  this  empty  display,  they  returned  back 
to  Katana.1 

We  may  remark  that  this  proceeding  was  completely 
atvariance  with  the  judicious  recommendation  ofLamachus. 
It  tended  to  familiarise  the  Syracusans  with  the  sight  of 
the  armament  piece-meal,  without  any  instant  action — and 
thus  to  abate  in  their  minds  the  terror-striking  impression 
of  its  first  arrival. 

At  Katana,  Alkibiades  personally  was  admitted  into 
the  town,  and  allowed  to  open  his  case  before  the  public 
assembly,  as  he  had  been  at  Messene.  Accident  alone 
enabled  him  to  carry  his  point — for  the  general  opinion 
Alkibiades  was  averse  to  his  propositions.  While  most  of 
at  Katana—  the  citizens  were  in  the  assembly  listening  to 
nians th<  n*s  discourse,  some  Athenian  soldiers  without, 
masters  of  observing  a  postern-gate  carelessly  guarded, 
they^estab-  broke  it  open,  and  showed  themselves  in  the 
lish  their  market-place.  The  town  was  thus  in  the  power 
there*.11  °f  *ne  Athenians,  so  that  the  leading  men  who 
Refusal  of  were  friends  of  Syracuse  thought  themselves 
Kamanna.  juc]jy  to  escape  in  safety,  while  the  general  as- 
sembly came  to  a  resolution  accepting  the  alliance  proposed 
by  Alkibiades.2  The  whole  Athenian  armament  was  now 
conducted  from  Rhegium  to  Katana,  which  was  established 
as  head-quarters.  Intimation  was  farther  received  from 
a  party  at  Kamarina,  that  the  city  might  be  induced  to 
join  them,  if  the  armament  showed  itself:  accordingly  the 
whole  armament  proceeded  thither,  and  took  moorings  Off 
the  shore,  while  a  herald  was  sent  up  to  the  city.  But  the 
Kamarinaeans  declined  to  admit  the  army,  and  declared 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  existing  treaty;  which  bound 
them  to  receive  at  any  time  one  single  ship — but  no  more, 
unless  they  themselves  should  ask  i'or  it.  The  Athenians 
were  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  Katana.  Passing  by 
Syracuse  both  going  and  returning,  they  ascertained  the 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  50.  result,    not  of  accident,    but  of   a 

1  Polyajnus   (i.  40,  4)    treats  this      preconcerted   plot.     I    follow    the 
acquisition     of    Katana      aa     the      account  as  given  by  Thucydides. 
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falsehood  of  a  report  that  the  Syracusans  were  putting  a 
naval  force  afloat;  moreover  they  landed  near  the  city  and 
ravaged  some  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Syracusan 
cavalry  and  light  troops  soon  appeared,  and  a  skirmish 
with  trifling  loss  ensued,  before  the  invaders  retired  to 
their  ships  * — the  first  blood  shed  in  this  important  struggle, 
and  again  at  variance  with  the  advice  of  Lamachus. 

Serious  news  awaited  them  on  their  return  toKatana. 
They  found  the  public  ceremonial  trireme,  called   Aikibiades 
the  Salaminian,  just  arrived  from  Athens — the    is  sum- 
bearer  of  a  formal  resolution  of  the  assembly,   ™0°me  to 
requiring  Alkibiades  to  come  home  and  stand   take  his 
his  trial  for  various  alleged  matters  of  irreligion   * 
combined  with  treasonable  purposes.  A  few  other  citizens 
specified  by  name  were  commanded  to  come  along  with 
him    under  the    same    charge;  but  the    trierarch    of  the 
Salaminian  was  especially  directed  to  serve  him  only  with 
the  summons,   without  any  guard  or  coercion,    so  that  he 
might  return  home  in  his  own  trireme.2 

This  summons,  pregnant  with  momentous  results  both 
to  Athens  and  to  her  enemies,  arose  out  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hernias  (described  a  few  pages  back)  and   Feelings 
the  inquiries  instituted  into  the  authorship  of  and  pro- 

xi     i.    i  •  j.i        i  cj.1  ceedings  at 

that  deed,  since  the  departure  of  the  armament.    Athens 

The  extensive  and  anxious  sympathies  connected   &'ince  tho 
.,,  ,  T      T        c  -i  L  -j.-  departure 

with  so  large  a  body  ot  departing  citizens,  com-    ofthearma- 

bined  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  itself,  had  ment. 
for  the  moment  suspended  the  alarm  caused  by  that  sacri- 
lege. But  it  speedily  revived,  and  the  people  could  not 
rest  without  finding  out  by  whom  the  deed  had  been  done. 
Considerable  rewards,  1000  and  even  10,000  drachms,  were 
proclaimed  to  informers;  of  whom  others  soon  appeared, 
in  addition  to  the  slave  Andromachus  before  mentioned. 
A  metic  named  Teukrus  had  fled  from  Athens,  shortly 
after  the  event,  toMegara,  from  whence  he  sent  intimation 
to  the  senate  at  Athens  that  he  had  himself  been  a  party 
concerned  in  the  recent  sacrilege  concerning  the  mysteries, 
as  well  as  cognizant  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Uernife — and 
that  if  impunity  were  guaranteed  to  him,  he  would  come 
back  and  give  full  information.  A  vote  of  the  senate  was 
immediately  passed  to  invite  him.  He  denounced  by  name 
eleven  persons  as  having  been  concerned,  jointly  with  liiin- 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  52.  2  Thucyd.  vi.  53-01. 
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self,  in  the  mock-celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries; 
and  eighteen  different  persons,  himself  not  being  one,  as 
the  violators  of  the.Hermae.  A  woman  named  Agariste, 
daughter  of  Alkmseonides — these  names  bespeak  her  great 
rank  and  family  in  the  city — deposed  farther  that  Alki- 
biades,  Axiochus,  and  Adeimantus,  had  gone  through  a 
parody  of  the  mysteries  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  house 
of  Charmides.  And  lastly  Lydus,  slave  of  a  citizen  named 
Pherekles,  stated  that  the  like  scene  had  been  enacted  in 
the  house  of  his  master  in  the  demeThemakus — giving  the 
names  of  the  parties  present,  one  of  whom  (though  asleep 
and  unconscious  of  what  was  passing)  he  stated  to  be  Leo- 
goras,  the  father  of  Andokides. ' 

Of  the  parties  named  in  these  different  depositions, 
the  greater  number  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  city  at 
once;  but  all  who  remained  were  put  into  prison  to  stand 
future  trial.2  The  informers  received  the  promised 
rewards,  after  some  debate  as  to  the  parties  entitled  to 
receive  the  reward;  for  Pythonikus,  the  citizen  who  had 
produced  the  slave  Andromachus,  pretended  to  the  first 
claim,  while  Androkles,  one  of  the  senators,  contended 

1  Andokid^g  de  Mysteriis,   sect,  informed   (see  vi.  27,   53,    61).     He 
14,  15,  35.     In  reference  to  the  de-  dwells      particularly      upon     the 
position    of   Agariste,    Andokides  number  of  persons,  and  persons  of 
again  includes  Alkibiades   among  excellent  character,  imprisoned  on 
those  who  fled  into  banishment  in  suspicion  ;    but  he    mentions  none 
consequence  of  it.     Unless  we  are  as  having  been  put  to  death  except 
to  suppose  another  Alkibiades,  not  those     against    whom    Andokides 
the    general   in   Sicily — this  state-  gave   testimony.     He   describes   it 
ment    cannot  be  true.     There   was  as    a    great   harshness,   and   as   an 
another  Alkibiades,    of  the   deme  extraordinary  proof  of  the  reigning 
Phegus :    but  Andokides    in    men-  excitement,    that    the    Athenian* 
tioaing   him   afterwards  (sect.  C5),  should    have    detained    so     many 
specifies  his  deme.    He  was  cousin  persons    upon    suspicion    on    the 
of  Alkibiades,  and  was  in  exile  at  evidence  of  informers  not  entitled 
the  same  time  with  him  (Xenoph.  to    credence.      But   he    would   not 
Hellen.  i.  2,  13).  have    specified    this    detention    as 

2  Andokides  (sect.  13—34)  affirms  extraordinary    harshness,     if    ths 
that  some  of  the  persons,  accused  Athenians  had  gone  so    far   as    to 
by  Teukrus    as  mutilators   of  the  put  individuals  to  death  upon  the 
Hermse,   were   put   to    death  upon  game   evidence.      Besides,    to    put 
his  deposition.     But   I  contest  his  these   men    to    death    would  have 
accuracy  on  this  point.     For  Thu-  defeated  their  own  object  — the  full 
cydides  recognises  no  one  as  having  and  entire  disclosure    of   the   plot 
been   put    to    death    except   those  and  the   conspirators.     The   ignor- 
agaiast   whom  Andokides    himself  ance  in  which   they    were    of  their 
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that  the  senate  collectively  ought  to  receive J  the  money 
— a  strange  pretension,  which  we  do  not  know  how  he 
justified.  At  last  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  Andromachus  the  slave  received  the  first  reward 
of  10,000  drachms — Teukrus  the  metic,  the  second  reward 
of  1000  drachms. 

A  large  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the  first 
consideration  in  the  city,  were  thus  either  lying  Number  of 
in  prison  or  had  fled  into  exile.  But  the  alarm,  citizens  im- 

,     ,,  .    .  •        ,1  iv       prisoned  on 

the  agony,  and  the  suspicion,  in  the  public  suspicion- 
mind,  went  on  increasing  rather  than  diminish-  increased 
ing.  The  information  hitherto  received  had  the'puWia 
been  all  partial,  and  with  the  exception  of  mind. 
Agariste,  all  the  informants  had  been  either  slaves  or 
metics,  not  citizens;  while  Teukrus,  the  only  one  among  them 
who  had  stated  anything  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermse,  did  not  profess  to  be  a  party  concerned,  or  to 
know  all  those  who  were.2  The  people  had  heard  only  a 
succession  of  disclosures — all  attesting  a  frequency  of 
irreligious  acts,  calculated  to  insult  and  banish  the  local 
gods  who  protected  their  country  and  constitution — all 
indicating  that  there  were  many  powerful  citizens  bent  on 
prosecuting  such  designs,  interpreted  as  treasonable — yet 
none  communicating  any  full  or  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
Hermokopid  plot,  of  the  real  conspirators,  or  of  their 
farther  purposes.  The  enemy  was  among  themselves,  yet 

internal  enemies,   was   among  the  pleased,"  &c.  This  is  an  inaccuracy 

most  agonising  of   all  their  senti-  quite  in  harmony  with   the  gener- 

ments ;    and   to    put    any   prisoner  al    spirit    of  his    narrative.     It  is 

to  death  until  they  arrived,   or  be-  contradicted,    implicitly,     by    the 

lieved  themselves  to  have  arrived,  very   words   of  Thucydide's    which 

at    the    knowledge    of    the   whole  he  transcribes  in  his  note  1(K 

—would    tend    so    far  to   bar  their  >    Andokid.    de    Mysteriis,    sect, 

own  cluince  of  obtaining  evidence  27—28.     y.ai    :AvSpox>%    0  r.  k  p    -  r^ 

—  6  oi  G'/jfirj^  6  TUJV  'A0rjvcr.iu>v  asjjis-  [foy ).rj?. 

voc;  Xificjov,    to;  tu^TO,    TO  GMic,    •/.«!.  2  Andokid.    de  Myster.    sect.    36. 

Beivov    Troi'j'ifxsvot    rpo-rspov    et    TO'J?  It  seems  that  Diogndtus,  who  had 

eiri[iouXs6ovTa<;   a'fiuv   TIM  r).r/J;i    (J.YJ  been   commissioner   of  inquiry   at 

eioovTflt,  &c.  the    time     when    Pythonikus    pre- 

Wachsmuth    says    (p.  194)  — "The  sented  the  first  information  of  the 

bloodthirsty    dispositions    of    the  slave    Andromachus,    was   himself 

people    had    been    excited   by    the  among   the   parties   denounced   by 

previous  murders:  the  greater  the  Teukrus    (And.   de  JMyst.   sect.    14, 

number  of  victims  to  be  slaughtered,  15). 
the      better      were      the       people 

D   2 
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they  knew  not  where  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  Amidst  the 
gloomy  terrors,  political  blended  with  religious,  which 
distracted  their  minds,  all  the  ancient  stories  of  the  last 
and  worst  oppressions  of  the  Peisistratid  despots,  ninety- 
five  years  before,  became  again  revived.  Some  new  des- 
pots, they  knew  not  who,  seemed  on  the  point  of  occupying 
the  acropolis.  To  detect  the  real  conspirators,  was  the 
only  way  of  procuring  respite  from  this  melancholy 
paroxysm:  for  which  purpose  the  people  were  willing  to 
welcome  questionable  witnesses,  and  to  imprison  on  sus- 
picion citizens  of  the  best  character,  until  the  truth  could 
be  ascertained.  1 

The  public  distraction  was  aggravated  by  Peisander 
Peisander  an<l  Charikles,  who  acted  as  commissioners  of 
and  ciia-  investigation;  furious  and  unprincipled  poli- 
commission-  ticians,2  at  that  time  professing  exaggerated 
ers  of  attachment  to  the  democratical  constitution, 

though  we  shall  find  both  of  them  hereafter 
among  the  most  unscrupulous  agents  in  its  subversion. 
These  men  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  facts  disclosed 
indicated  the  band  of  Hermokopid  conspirators  to  be 
numerous,  with  an  ulterior  design  of  speedily  putting 
down  the  democracy.  They  insisted  on  pressing  their 
investigations  until  full  discovery  should  be  attained.  And 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  collectively  taken,  responded 
to  this  stimulus;  though  individually  every  man  was  so 
afraid  of  becoming  himself  the  next  victim  arrested,  that 
Avhen  the  herald  convoked  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  informations,  the  crowd  in  the  market-place 
straightway  dispersed. 

It  was  amidst  such  eager  thirst  for  discovery,  that  a 
Informa-  new  informer  appeared,  Diokleides  —  who  pro- 
tion  ofDio-  fessed  to  communicate  some  material  facts 

connected  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse, 
affirming  that  the  authors  of  it  were  three  hundred  in 
number.  He  recounted  that  on  the  night  on  which  that 

1  Thucyd.  v.  63  —  60.    O'j  Soxiud'cn-  |j.T]vutou   ftovrjplav  tiva   xai    ^pr,OTOv 

TSC     TO'!K     |A7)jUTac;,      oXXa      ra-jTcc;  Soxouvta  etvat  aiTiaOsvToc  obiXsyxTov 

UTtoTtTUj?  (Xito5s^6[iEvot,   Sia  itovTjpuw  SiatpuysTv.  .  .  . 

av9p(uitu)v  TciaTtv  iravu  /pr,aTO'j?  TU)'  .  .  .  Ssivov  itoioOfiEvoi,  si  TOU?  sn- 


viani    to    i:paY(J.a   xai   eupsiv,    15   8to          *  Andnkid.  de  Myst.  sect.  SO. 
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incident  occurred,  he  started  from  Athens  to  go  to  the 
mines  ofLaureion;  wherein  he  had  a  slave  working  on  hire, 
on  whose  account  he  was  to  receive  pay.  It  was  full  moon, 
and  the  night  was  so  bright  that  he  began  his  journey, 
mistaking  it  for  day-break. l  On  reaching  the  propylseum 
of  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  he  saw  a  body  of  men  about 
300  in  number  descending  from  the  Odeon  towards  the 
public  theatre.  Being  alarmed  at  such  an  unexpected 
sight,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  pillar,  from  whence 
he  had  leisure  to  contemplate  this  body  of  men,  who  stood 
for  some  time  conversing  together,  in  groups  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  each,  and  then  dispersed.  The  moon  was  so  bright 
that  he  could  discern  the  faces  of  most  of  them.  As  soon 
as  they  had  dispersed,  he  pursued  his  walk  to  Laureion, 
from  whence  he  returned  next  day  and  learnt  to  his  sur- 
prise that  during  the  night  the  Hermse  had  been  mutilated ; 
also  that  commissioners  of  inquiry  had  been  named,  and 
the  reward  of  10,000  drachms  proclaimed  for  information. 
Impressed  at  once  with  the  belief,  that  the  nocturnal 
crowd  whom  he  had  seen  were  authors  of  the  deed,  and 
happening  soon  afterwards  to  see  one  of  them,  Euphemus, 

1    Plutarch    (Alkib.    c.    20)     and  night.     Andokides    gives  in    great 

Diodorus   (xiii.  2)  assert   that   this  detail  the  deposition  of  Diokleides, 

testimony     was     glaringly    false,  with   a   strong  wish  to    show  that 

since  on   the  night   in   question  it  it  was   false   and   perfidiously    got 

was    new    moon.      I    presume,     at  up.      But     he    nowhere     mentions 

least,  that  (he  remark  of  Diodorus  the  fact  that  it  was  new  moon    on 

refers  to  the  deposition  of  Dioklei-  the   night   in    question — though  if 

des,    though    lie     never    mentions  we  read   his  report   and  his   com- 

the  name  of   the    latter,    and  even  nients     upon     the      deposition     of 

describes   the    deposition    referred  Diokleides,    wo    shall    see    that  he 

to  •with   many  material   variations  never  could   have   omitted   such  a 

as      compared      with  '   Andokides.  means   of   discrediting    the   whole 

Plutarch's     observation     certainly  tale,   if  the  fact  had  been  so  (An- 

refers  to  Diokleides,   whose   depo-  dokid.     de    Myster.     sect.     37 — 43). 

sition  (he  says),    affirming  that  he  Besides,     it    requires     very    good 

had    seen    and    distinguished     the  positive  evidence    to  make   us  be- 

persons   in   question    by  the    light  lieve,    that   a   suborned   informer, 

of  the  moon,    on   a    night  when  it  giving     his     deposition     not    long 

was  new  moon,  shocked  all  sensible  after    one  of  the  most  memorable 

men,  but  produced  no  effect  upon  nights  that  ever  passed  at  Athens, 

the     blind     fury     of     the     people,  would   be    so    clumsy    as   to    mako 

Wachsmuth   (Hcllenisch.    Alterth.  particular  reference  to  the  circuri- 

vol.    ii.    cli.  iii.  p.  l'.)4)    copies  this  stance  that  is  was  full  moon(£i,vt 

remark  from  Plutarch.  6s  r.ot-(3s).Yj-;ov),  if  it  had  really  been 

I  disbelieve  altogether  tho  asser-  new  moon. 
tion  that  it  was  new  moon  on  that 
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sitting  in  the  workshop  of  a  brazier — he  took  him  aside 
to  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Hephaestus,  where  he 
mentioned  in  confidence  that  he  had  seen  the  party  at 
work  and  could  denounce  them, — but  that  he  preferred 
being  paid  for  silence,  instead  of  giving  information  and 
incurring  private  enmities.  Euphemus  thanked  him  for 
the  warning,  desiring  him  to  come  next  day  to  the  house 
of  Leogoras  and  his  son  Andokides,  where  he  would  see 
them  as  well  as  the  other  parties  concerned.  Andokides 
and  the  rest  offered  to  him,  under  solemn  covenant,  the 
sum  of  two  talents  (or  12,000  drachms,  thus  overbidding 
the  reward  of  10,000  drachms  proclaimed  by  the  senate  to 
any  truthtelling  informer)  with  admission  to  a  partnership 
in  the  benefits  of  their  conspiracy,  supposing  that  it  should 
succeed.  Upon  his  reply  that  he  would  consider  the  pro- 
position, they  desired  him  to  meet  them  at  the  house  of 
Kallias  son  of  Telekles,  brother-in-law  of  Andokides: 
which  meeting  accordingly  took  place,  and  a  solemn 
bargain  was  concluded  in  the  acropolis.  Andokides  and 
his  friends  engaged  to  pay  the  two  talents  to  Diokleides 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month,  as  the  price  of  his 
silence.  But  since  this  engagement  was  never  performed, 
Diokleides  came  with  his  information  to  the  senate.1 

Such  (according  to  the  report  of  Andokides)  was  the 
re  ri  story  of  this  informer,  which  he  concluded  by 
sonersPar-  designating  forty-two  individuals,  out  of  the 
rested—  three  hundred  whom  he  had  seen.  The  first 
terror  in  the  names  whom  he  specified  were  those  of  Man- 
^y— And°-  titheus  and  Aphepsion,  two  senators  actually 
among  the  sitting  among  his  audience.  Next  came  the  re- 
persons  im-  niaining  forty,  among  whom  were  Andokides 

prisoned.  ,  r   i  •  i    A-  i  •      r  xv. 

and  many  ot  Ins  nearest  relatives — his  father 
Leogoras,  his  first  or  second  cousins  and  brother-in-law, 
Charmides,  Taureas,  Nisseus,  Kallias  son  of  Alkmseon, 
Phrynichus,  Eukrates  (brother  of  Nikias  the  commander 
in  Sicily)  and  Kritias.  But  as  there  were  a  still  greater 
number  of  names  (assuming  the  total  of  three  hundred  to 
be  correct)  which  Diokleides  was  unable  to  specify,  the 
commissioner  Peisander  proposed  that  Mantitheus  and 
Aphepsion  should  be  at  once  seized  and  tortured,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  disclose  their  accomplices;  the  Psephism 
passed  in  the  archonship  of  Skamandrius,  whereby  it  was 

1  Anelokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  37-42. 
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unlawful  to  apply  the  torture  to  any  free  Athenian,  being 
first  abrogated.  Illegal,  not  less  than  cruel,  as  this  propo- 
sition was,  the  senate  at  first  received  it  with  favour.  But 
Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  casting  themselves  as  suppliants 
upon  the  altar  in  the  senate-house,  pleaded  so  strenuously  for 
their  rights  as  citizens,  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  bail  and 
stand  trial  before  the  Dikastery,  that  this  was  at  last  grant- 
ed. *  No  sooner  had  they  provided  their  sureties,  than 

1  Considering  the  extreme  alarm  'Osservazioni  sulla  Tortura,'  is  full 

which  then  pervaded  the  Athenian  both   of   interest    and   instruction, 

mind,    and    their    conviction    that  It  lays  open  the  judicial    enormi- 

there   were   traitors   among   them-  ties   committed    at   Milan    in  1630, 

selves   whom    yet   they  could   not  while   the   terrible   pestilence  was 

identify— it   is    to   be  noted  as  re-  raging    there,     by    the    examining 

markable    that    they    resisted    the  judges    and    the    senate,    in    order 

proposition  of  their  commissioners  to    get    evidence     against    certain 

for  applying  torture.    We  must  re-  suspected   persons    called  Untori; 

collect  that  the  Athenians  admitted  that  is,   men  who  were   firmly  be- 

the  principle  of   the  torture,   as  a  lieved    by    the    whole    population 

good  mode  of  eliciting  truth  as  well  (with  very  few  exceptions)   to   be 

as  of  testing  depositions — for  they  causing  and  propagating  the  pesti- 

applied   it    often  to  the  testimony  leuce  by  means  of  certain  ointment 

of  slaves — sometimes  apparently  to  which   they   applied  to   the    doors 

that  of  metics.     Their   attachment  and  walls  of  houses.    Manzoui  're- 

to  the  established  law,  which  for-  counts  with  simple,  eloquent,  and 

bade   the    application    of   it  to  ci-  impressive    detail    the     incredible 

tizens,  must  have  been  very  great,  barbarity   with  which    the    official 

to  enable  them  to  resist  the  great,  lawyers   at  Milan,    under   the   au- 

special  and  immediate  temptation  thority  of  the  senate,  extorted,  by 

to    apply  it   in   this    case  to  Man-  force  of  torture,    evidence  against 

titheus  and  Aphepsion,  if  only  by  several    persons,    of    having    cora- 

way  of  exception.  mitted   this  imaginary  and  impos- 

The  application  of  torture  to  sible  crime.  The  persons  thus  con- 
witnesses  and  suspected  persons,  victed  were  executedunder  horrible 
handed  down  from  the  Roman  law,  torments:  the  house  of  one  of  them 
\\as  in  like  manner  recognised,  and  (a  barber  named  Mora)  was  pulled 
pervaded  nearly  all  the  criminal  down,  and  a  pillar  with  an  inscrip- 
jurisprudence  of  Europe  until  the  tion  erected  upon  the  site,  to  corn- 
last  century.  I  could  wish  to  in-  memorate  the  deed.  This  pillar, 
duce  the  reader,  after  having  gone  the  Colonna  Infame,  remained 
through  the  painful  narrative  of  standing  in  Milan  until  the  close 
the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  of  the  18th  century.  The  reader 
concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  will  understand,  from  Manzoni's 
Hermrc,  to  peruse  by  way  of  com-  narrative,  the  degree  to  which 
parison  the  Storia  dclla  Colonna  public  excitement  and  alarm  can 
Infame  by  the  eminent  Alexander  operate  to  poison  and  barbaric 
Hanzoni,  author  of  'I  1'romessi  the  course  of  justice  in  a  Christian 
Sposi.'  This  little  volume,  in-  city,  without  a  taint  of  democracy, 
eluding  a  republication  of  Verri's  and  with  professional  lawyers  and 
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they  broke  their  covenant,  mounted  their  horses  and  de- 
serted to  the  enemy;  without  any  regard  to  their  sureties, 
who  were  exposed  by  law  to  the  same  trial  and  the 
same  penalties  as  would  have,  overtaken  the  offenders 
themselves.  This  sudden  flight,  together  with  the  news 
that  a  Boeotian  force  was  assembled  on  the  bord- 
ers of  Attica,  exasperated  still  farther  the  frantic  terror 
of  the  public  mind.  The  senate  at  once  took  quiet  mea- 
sures for  seizing  and  imprisoning  all  the  remaining  forty 
whose  names  had  been  denounced;  while  by  concert  with 
the  Strategi,  all  the  citizens  were  put  under  arms — those 
who  dwelt  in  the  city,  mustering  in  the  market-place — 
those  in  and  near  the  long  walls,  in  the  Theseium — those 
in  Peiraeus,  in  the  square  called  the  market-place  of  Hip- 
podamus.  Even  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  convoked 
by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Ana- 
keion.  The  senate  itself  remained  all  night  in  the  acropolis, 
except  the  Prytanes  (or  fifty  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe) 
who  passed  the  night  in  the  public  building  called  the 
Tholus.  Every  man  in  Athens  felt  the  terrible  sense  of  an 
internal  conspiracy  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  perhaps 
along  with  an  invasion  of  the  foreigner — prevented  only 
by  the  timely  disclosure  of  Diokleides,  who  was.  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  city,  and  carried  in  procession  to  dinner 
at  the  Prytaneium. l 

Miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  city  was  generally, 
yet  more  miserable  was  that  of  the  prisoners  confined. 
Moreover,  worse,  in  every  way,  was  still  to  be  looked  for 
— since  the  Athenians  would  know  neither  peace  nor  pa- 
Andok  tience  until  they  could  reach,  by  some  means  or 

is  solicited  other,  the  names  of  the  undisclosed  conspirators, 
by  his  fei-  The  female  relatives  and  children  of  Andokides 
erTto'stand  and  his  companions  were  by  permission  along 
forward  and  w]th  them  in  the  prison,-  aggravating  by  their 

g've  in-  -,          .-,.         •    .-,  m-    j  c  0.1 

formation—   tears  and  wailings  the  affliction  or  the  scene — 

he  com-         when  Charmides,  one  of  the  parties  confined, 

addressed  himself  to  Andokides  as  his  cousin 

and  friend,  imploring  him  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure 

judges    to    guide    the   whole    pro-  multitudinous. 

cedure  secretly— as  compared  with  *  Andokid.  de  3Iyst.  sect.  41-46. 
a  pagan  city,  ultra-democratical,  !  Andokid.  de  Myst.  sect.  48:  corn- 
where  judicial  procedure  as  well  as  pare  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Ago- 
decisiou  was  all  oral,  public,  and  rat.  sect.  42. 
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of  all  that  he  knew,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so 
many  innocent  persons  his  immediate  kinsmen,  as  well  as 
to  rescue  the  city  out  of  a  feverish  alarm  not  to  be  endured. 
"You  know  (he  said)  all  that  passed  about  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermse,  and  your  silence  will  now  bring  destruction 
not  only  upon  yourself,  but  also  upon  your  father  and  upon 
all  of  us;  while  if  you  inform  whether  you  have  been  an 
actor  in  the  scene  or  not,  you  will  obtain  impunity  for 
yourself  and  us,  and  at  the  same  time  soothe  the  terrors  of 
the  city."  Such  instances  on  the  part  of  Charmides,  *  aided 
by  the  supplications  of  the  other  prisoners  present,  over- 
came the  reluctance  of  Andokides  to  become  informer,  and 
he  next  day  made  his  disclosures  to  the  senate.  "Euphi- 
letus  (he  said)  was  the  chief  author  of  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermae.  He  proposed  the  deed  at  a  convivial  party 
where  I  was  present — but  I  denounced  it  in  the,  strongest 
manner  and  refused  all  compliance.  Presently  I  broke  my 
collar-bone  and  injured  my  head,  by  a  fall  from  a  young 
horse,  so  badly  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed;  when  Euphi- 
letus  took  the  opportunity  of  my  absence  to  assure  the  rest 
of  the  company  falsely  that  I  had  consented,  and  that  I  had 
agreed  to  cut  the  Hermes  near  my  paternal  house,  which 
the  tribe  ^Ege'is  have  dedicated.  Accordingly  they  executed 
the  project  while  I  was  incapable  of  moving,  without  my 
knowledge:  they  presumed  that  /  would  undertake  the 
mutilation  of  this  particular  Hermes — and  you  see  that 
this  is  the  only  one  in  all  Athens  which  has  escaped  injury. 
When  the  conspirators  ascertained  that  I  had  not  been  a 
party,  Euphiletus  and  Meletus  threatened  me  with  a  ter- 
rible revenge  unless  I  observed  silence:  to  which  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  I,  but  their  own  crime,  which  had  brought 
them  into  danger." 

Having  recounted  this  tale  (in  substance)  to  the  senate, 
Andokides  tendered  his  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  to 
be  tortured,  in  order  that  they  might  confirm  his  story 
that  he  was  in  his  bed  and  unable  to  leave  it,    Amioiddes 
on  the  night  when  the  HermaB  were  mutilated,    designates 

-r,  j.i      j.  j.i  n  vi     the    authors 

It  appears  that  the  torture  was  actually  applied    Of  the  mu- 
(according  to  the  custom    so   cruelly  frequent  tiiation  of 

i     .  ,  i  •      ji  r     i  \  i    li     j   j.i         the  Herma; 

at  Athens  in  the   case  ot  slaves),  and  that  the    _Conse- 
senators  thus  became  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  q«ence  of 
what  Andokides  affirmed.  He  mentioned  twenty-   tions.  a" 

1  Plutarch    (Alkib.    c.   21)    states      himself  to,    and  persuaded,  Ando- 
that  the  person  who  thus  adressed      kidOs,    was  named  Timiuus.     From 
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two  names  of  citizens  as  having  been  the  mutilators 
of  the  Hermse.  Eighteen  of  these  names,  including 
Euphiletus  and  Meletus,  had  already  been  specified  in  the 
information  of  Teukrus;  the  remaining  four  were,  Panaetius, 
Diakritus,  Lysistratus,  and  Cheeredemus — all  of  whom  fled 
the  instant  that  their  names  were  mentioned,  without  wait- 
ing the  chance  of  being  arrested.  As  soon  as  the  senate 
heard  the  story  of  Andokides,  they  proceeded  to  question 
Diokleides  over  again ;  who  confessed  that  he  had  given  a 
false  deposition,  and  begged  for  mercy,  mentioning  Alki- 
blades  the  Phegusian  (a  relative  of  the  commander  in 
Sicily)  and  Amiantus,  as  having  suborned  him  to  the  crime. 
Both  of  them  fled  immediately  on  this  revelation;  but 
Diokleides  was  detained,  sent  before  the  dikastery  for  trial, 
and  put  to  death.  1 

The  foregoing  is  the  story  which  Andokides,  in  the 
Oue  ti  oration  De  Mysteriis  delivered  between  fifteen 

able  author-  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  represented  him- 
jty  °f  And°-  self  to  have  communicated  to  the  senate  at  this 
what 'he  perilous  crisis.  But  it  probably  is  not  the  story 
himself  which  he  really  did  tell — certainly  not  that 

really  i  •    i     i_-  •  j.     i    i  •  i        • 

stated  in  which  his  enemies  represented  him  as  having 
informa-  told:  least  of  all  does  it  communicate  the  whole 
truth,  or  afford  any  satisfaction  to  such  anxiety 
and  alarm  as  are  described  to  have  been  prevalent  at  the 
time.  Xor  does  it  accord  with  the  brief  intimation  of 
Thucydides,  who  tells  us  that  Andokides  impeached  him- 
self along  with  others  as  participant  in  the  mutilation.2 
Among  the  accomplices  against  whom  he  informed,  his 
enemies  affirmed  that  his  own  nearest  relatives  were  in- 
cluded— though  this  latter  statement  is  denied  by  himself. 
AVe  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  the  tale  which  Andokides 
really  told  was  something  very  different  from  what  now 
stands  in  his  oration.  But  what  it  really  was,  we  cannot 

whom  he  got  the  latter  name,   we  oration    of  Lysias    contra  Andoci- 

do  not  know.  dem,    Or.  vi.  sect.  36,  37,   51:    also 

1  The    narrative,    which    I    have  Andokides   himself,    De  Mysteriis, 

here    given  in  substance,    is  to  be  sect.  71;  De  Eeditu,  sect.  7. 
found   in  Andokid.   de   Jlyst.  sect.          If  we  may  believe    the   Pseudo- 

48-66.  Plutarch    (Vit.  X.  Orator,    p.   834), 

7  Thucyd.  vi.  CO.  Koti  bti.it  s-i-'Jc  Andokides    had  on  a  previous  oc- 

iz  xafj'  iau-ori  xcr.  i  y.'j.-'   a  ).  >.  aj  v  casion  been  guilty  of  drunken  irre- 

IXTJV'JSI  "o  "u>v  'Epu.u>v,  &c.  gularity  and  damaging  a  staiue. 

To  the  same  effect,  see  the  hostile 
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make  out.  Nor  should  we  gain  much,  even  if  it  could  be 
made  out — since  even  at  the  time  neither  Thucydides  nor 
other  intelligent  critics  could  determine  how  far  it  was  true. 
The  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  remained  to  them  always  an 
unexplained  mystery;  though  they  accounted  Andokides 
the  principal  organiser. l 

That  which  is  at  once  most  important  and  most  in- 
contestable, is  the  effect  produced  by  the  re-   _ 

,..  «•    *     j    i  •  j  A        .  ft  11        Belief  of 

velations  of  Andokides,  true  or  false,  on  the   the  Athe- 
public  mind  at  Athens.     He  was  a  young  man   nians  in  .his 

n          i  i  ij-i  j.1          -L       i.    i  •  .LI         information 

of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  city,  belonging  to  the   _HS  tran- 
sacred  family  of  the  Kerykes — said  to  trace  his    quniising 
pedigree  to  the  hero  Odysseus — and  invested 
on  a  previous  occasion  with  an  important  naval  command; 
whereas  the  preceding  informers  had  been  metics  and  slaves. 
Moreover  he  was  making  confession  of  his  own  guilt.  Hence 
the  people  received  his  communications  with  implicit  con- 
fidence. They  were  so  delighted  to  have  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  terrible  mystery,  that  the  public  mind  subsided  from 
its  furious    terrors    into    comparative    tranquillity.     The 
citizens  again  began  to  think  themselves  in  safety  and  to 
resume  their  habitual  confidence  in  each  other,  while  the 
hoplites  everywhere  on  guard  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes. 2     All  the  prisoners  in  custody  on  suspicion, 
except  those  against  whom  Andokides  informed,  were  forth- 

1  Tliucyd.  vi.  (50.    evTaljQa  avairEi-  usual     reserve     about     this     dark 

•8etai  et  c  tu>  v  8e8e  (xevtov,  oarsp  transaction — as   if  he    were   afraid 

oxst    a  IT  i<i>T«7Ci<;   eivai,    o~o  of  giving  offence  to  great  Athenian 

UV  ?;<j-j5;cj[j.u>T<I)v  "tvoq,  SITS  apa  xai  families.     The    bitter   feuds    which 

ov-a    [AYj.osai,     SITS   xat    ou1    sz'  it  left  behind  at  Athens,  for  years 

1/soTEp'jc  yap  Eixa'sTai'  TO  Os  aarai;  afterwards,    are  shown  in   the  two 

5ii<;   o'JTi   TOTS    OUT*    ujTJpov    s'jrii  orations  of  Lysias  and  ofAndoki- 

itsiv  r.ifi  TUJV  8paaav~(uv   TO  s'pyj^.  des.     If   the    story  of  Didymus   be 

If  the  statement  of  Andokides  in  true,  that  Thucydides  after  his  re- 

tlie  Oratio  de  Mysteriis  is  correct,  turn  from  exile  to  Athens  died  by 

the  deposition  previously  given  by  a  violent  death  (see  Biogr.  Tliucyd. 

Teukrus  the  metic  must  have  been  p.  xvii.  ed.  Arnold),  it  would  seem 

a   true    one;    though    this    man    is  probable    that    all    his  reserve  did 

commonly    denounced    among    the  not    protect    him    against   private 

lying  witnesses   (see  the  words  of  enmities  arising  out  of  his  historical 

the   comic   writer,    Phrynichus  ap.  assertions. 

Plutarch.  Alkib.  c.  20).  *  Tliucyd.   vi.   00.     'Ov?s    ^u.o:  6 

Thucydides  refuses  even  to  men-  TUT/   'AOr^/aicov    asjisvoi;    ).7/iu>',    iu; 

tion   the    name  of  Andokides,    and  O'STO,   TO  oas;;,  <Sc. :    compare  An- 

expresses    himself  with  more  than  dokid.  de  Mys'teriis,  sect.  G7,  CP. 
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with  released:  those  who  had  fled  out  of  apprehension,  were 
allowed  to  return;  while  those  whom  he  named  as  guilty, 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  put  to  death.  Such  of  them  as 
had  already  fled,  were  condemned  to  death  in  their  absence,, 
and  a  reward  offered  for  their  heads.1  And  though  dis- 
cerning men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  upon  which 
these  sentences  were  pronounced,  yet  the  general  public 
fully  believed  themselves  to  have  punished  the  real  offenders, 
and  were  thus  inexpressibly  relieved  from  the  depressing 
sense  of  unexpiated  insult  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  of  danger 
to  their  political  constitution  from  the  withdrawal  of  divine 
protection.'2  Andokides  himself  was  pardoned,  and  was  for 
the  time  an  object,  apparently,  even  of  public  gratitude; 
so  that  his  father  Leogoras,  who  had  been  among  the 
parties  imprisoned,  ventured  to  indict  a  senator  named 
Speusippus  for  illegal  proceedings  towards  him,  and  ob- 
tained an  almost  unanimous  verdict  from  the  Dikastery.* 
But  the  character  of  a  statue-breaker  and  an  informer  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  odious  at  Athens.  Andokides  was 
either  banished  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a  general  dis- 
qualifying decree;  or  at  least  found  that  he  had  made  so 
many  enemies,  and  incurred  so  much  obloquy,  by  his  con- 
duct in  this  affair,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  quit 
the  city.  He  remained  in  banishment  for  many  years,  and 
seems  never  to  have  got  clear  of  the  hatred  which  his  con- 
duct in  this  nefarious  proceeding  so  well  merited.4 

But  the  comfort  arising  out  of  these  disclosures  re- 
specting the  Hermte,  though  genuine  and  inestimable  at 
the  moment,  was  soon  again  disturbed.  There  still  remained 

1  Andokid.   de  Myster.    sect.    66;  200  votes.     But  if  this    trial  ever 

Thucyd.  vi.  00 ;  Philochorus,  Frag-  took  place   at   all,   we   cannot  be- 

ment.  Ill,  cd.  Didot.  lieve  that  it  could  have  taken  place 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  60.    7;    [jJv-uoi   aXXr]  until    after    the    public   mind  was 

itoXi;  irsptoavtb?  luasX^To:  compare  tranquillised  by  the  disclosures  of 

Andokid.  de  Eeditu,  sect.  8.  Andokides — especially  as  Leogoras 

•  See  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  was  actually  in  prison  along  with 

17.  There  are  several  circumstances  Andokides      immediately      before 

not    easily   intelligible   respecting  those  disclosures  were  given  in. 
this  Ypotsr,  ic«p3vo|iiuv  which  Ando-         4  Seeforevidence  of  these  general 

kidt$s  alleges    that  his  father  Leo-  positions    respecting    the    circum- 

goras  brought  against  the  senator  stances    of  Andokides,    the    three 

Speusippus,  before  a  Dikastery  of  Orations— Andokides   de  Jlysteriis 

6000    persons    (a   number  very  dif-  — Andokides    de   Reditu   Suo— and 

ficult  to  believe),, out  of  whom  he  Lysias  contra  Andokidem. 
says  that  Speusippus  only  obtained 
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the  various  alleged  profanations  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, which  had  not  yet  been  investigated  or  brought  to 
atonement;  profanations  the  more  sure  to  be   Anxiety 
pressed  home,  and  worked   with   a   factitious   *n^.  al^rnl 
exaggeration  of  pious  zeal,  since  the  enemies  of  spectingthe 
Alkibiades  were  bent  upon  turningthem  to  his   £"*°"*el 
ruin.  Among  all  the  ceremonies  of  Attic  religion,  in  "the  pro- 
there  was  none  more  profoundly  or  universally  fanatiou  of 

A-v,         .  .    •  J     the  Eleusi- 

reverenced  than  the  mysteries  or  Hileusis;  on  gin-  nian  myste- 
ally  enjoined  by  the  goddess  Demeter  herself,  ries- 
in  her  visit  to  that  place,  to  Eumolpus  and  the  other 
Eleusinian  patriarchs,  and  transmitted  as  a  precious  heredit- 
ary privilege  in  their  families. '  Celebrated  annually  in  the 
month  of  September  under  the  special  care  of  the  Basileus 
or  second  Archon,  these  mysteries  were  attended  by  vast 
crowds  from  Athens  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  Greece, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  solemn  and  imposing  spectacle,  and 
striking  the  imagination  still  more  powerfully  by  the  special 
initiation  which  they  conferred,  under  pledge  of  secrecy, 
upon  pious  and  predisposed  communicants.  Even  the 
divulgation  in  words  to  the  uninitiated,  of  that  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  assembly  in  the  interior 
of  the  Eleusinian  temple,  was  accounted  highly  criminal: 
much  more  the  actual  mimicry  of  these  ceremonies  for  the 
amusement  of  a  convivial  party.  Moreover  the  individuals 
who  held  the  great  sacred  offices  at  Eleusis  (theHierophant, 
the  Daduch  or  Torch-bearer,  and  the  Keryx  or  Herald) 
— which  were  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  the  Eumolpidae 
and  other  great  families  of  antiquity  and  importance,  were 
personally  insulted  by  such  proceedings,  and  vindicated 
their  own  dignity  at  the  same  time  that  they  invoked 
punishment  on  the  offenders  in  the  name  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  The  most  appalling  legends  were  current 
among  the  Athenian  public,  and  repeated  on  proper  oc- 
casions even  by  theHierophant  himself,  respecting  the  divine 
judgements  which  always  overtook  such  impious  men.2 

1  Homer,  Hymn.  Corer.  475.   Com-  Athena'iis,      xii.      p.      551)—  \vhere 
pare  the  Epigram  cited  in  Lobeck,  Kiuesias  and  his  friends  are  accused 
Eleusinia,  p.  47.  of    numerous     impieties,     one     of 

2  Lysias   cont.   A.ndokid.    init.   et  which     consisted     in     celebrating 
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When  we  recollect  how  highly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  venerated  by  Greeks  not  born  in  Athens,  and  even  by 
foreigners,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  violent  indignation 
excited  in  the  Athenian  mind  by  persons  who  profaned  or 
divulged  them;  especially  at  a  moment  when  their  religious 
sensibilities  had  been  so  keenly  wounded,  and  so  tardily  and 
recently  healed,  in  reference  to  the  Hermae. l  It  was  about 
this  same  time2  that  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  Melian  philosopher  Diagoras  for  irreligious  doctrines. 
Having  left  Athens  before  trial,  he  was  found  guilty  in  his 
absence,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  life 

Probably  the  privileged  sacred  families,  connected  with 
_  .  ,  ,  the  mysteries,  were  foremost  in  calling  for 

Revival  of  .      .•>        „  o 

the  accusa-  expiation  trom  the  state  to  the  majesty  of  the 
tion  against  Two  offended  goddesses,  and  for  punishment  on 
the  delinquents.3  And  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades, 
personal  as  well  as  political,  found  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  reviving  that  charge  against  him  which  they  had 
artfully  suffered  to  drop  before  his  departure  to  Sicily. 
The  matter  of  fact  alleged  against  him — the  mock-celebra- 

The  lamentable  consequences  and  of  SophoklSs  (Fragm.  58, 
which  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  Brunck.— CEdip.  Kolon.  1058)  re- 
had  brought  upon  them  are  then  specting  the  value  of  the  Kleusi- 
set  forth:  the  companions  of  nian  mysteries  are  very  striking: 
KinSsias  had  allmiserablyperished,  also  Cicero,  Legg.  ii.  14. 
•while  Kinesias  himself  was  living  Horace  will  not  allow  himself 
in  wretched  health  and  in  a  con-  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  or  in 
dition  worse  than  death — TO  8'  the  same  boat,  with  any  one  who 
OUTUK  I/ovTa  Toaoutov  yr&ovov  SIITE-  has  been  guilty  of  divulging  these 
Xsiv,  xai  xa6'  8xauT7]v  rjuepav  onto-  mysteries  (Od.  iii.  2,  26),  inuoh 
8v7;!j7.ovT5i  [xTjO'JvaaOcd  TS/.iUTJjaai  TOV  more  then  of  deriding  them. 
PIOV,  TOUTOK;  (jio-joi?  rposTjXEt  toit  -a  The  reader  will  find  the  fullest 
TOtccuTa  a-sp  OUTO?  s;r,;x'zp-:riy.63i.  information  aboutthese  ceremonies 

The    comic    poets    Strattis    and  in  the  Eleusinia,  forming  the  first 
Plato    also    marked    out   KinSsias  treatise    in    the    work    of   Lobeck 
among  their   favourite    subjects  of  called  Aglaophamus;    and    in   the 
derision  and  libel,   and   seem  par-  Dissertation    called   Eleusinia,    in 
ticularly   to   have   represented  his  K.    O.   Mailer's    Kleiiio    Schrifteu, 
lean  person  and  constant  ill-health  vol.  ii.  p.  242  seqq. 
as  a  punishment    of  the   gods    for  2  Diodor.  xiii.  6. 
his  impiety.    See  Meineke,  fragin.  3  We  shall  tind  these  sacred  fa- 
Comic.  Grrec.  (Strattis),    vol.  ii.  p.  milies   hereafter    to    be    the    most 
768  (Plato),  p.  679.  obstinate    in  opposing    the   return 

1  Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  sect.  50,  of    Alkibiades    from     banishment 

51;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Alc;b.  c.  4.    The  (Tliucyd.  viii.  53). 
expressions  of  Pindar   (Fragm.  93) 
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tion  of  these  holy  ceremonies — was  not  only  in  itself 
probable,  but  proved  by  reasonably  good  testimony  against 
him  and  some  of  his  intimate  companions.  Moreover,  the 
overbearing  insolence  of  demeanour  habitual  with  Alki- 
biades,  so  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  equal  restraints  of 
democracy,  enabled  his  enemies  to  impute  to  him  not  only 
irreligious  acts,  but  anti-constitutional  purposes;  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  was  at  this  moment  the  more  easily 
accredited,  since  his  divulgation  and  parody  of  the  mysteries 
did  not  stand  alone,  but  was  interpreted  in  conjunction  with 
the  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermse — as  a  manifestation  of 
the  same  anti-patriotic  and  irreligious  feeling,  if  not  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  treasonable  scheme.  And  the  alarm 
on  this  subject  was  now  renewed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  at  the  isthmus,  professing  to  con- 
template some  enterprise  in  conjunction  with  the  Boeo- 
tians— a  purpose  not  easy  to  understand,  and  presenting 
every  appearance  of  being  a  cloak  for  hostiledesigns  against 
Athens.  So  fully  was  this  believed  among  the  Athenians, 
that  they  took  arms,  and  remainedunder  arms  one  whole 
night  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Theseium.  No  enemy 
indeed  appeared,  either  without  or  within:  but  the  con- 
spiracy had  only  been  prevented  from  breaking  out  (so  they 
imagined)  by  the  recent  inquiries  and  detection.  Moreover 
the  party  in  Argos  connected  with  Alkibiades  were  just  at 
this  time  suspected  of  a  plot  for  the  subversion  of  their  own 
democracy;  which  still  farther  aggravatedthe  presumptions 
against  him,  while  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  give  up  to 
the  Argeian  democratical  government  the  oligarchical  hos- 
tages taken  from  that  town  a  few  months  before,1  in  order 
that  it  might  put  those  hostages  to  death,  whenever  it 
thought  fit. 

Such  incidents  materially  aided  the  enemies  of  Alki- 
biades in  their  unremitting  efforts  to  procure  his  recall 
and  condemnation.  Among  them  were  men  very  different 
in  station  and  temper:  Tlmssalus  son  of  Kimon,  a  man  of 
the  highest  lineage  and  of  hereditary  oligarchical  politics 
— as  well  as  Androkles,  a  leading  demagogue  or  popular 
orator.  It  was  the  former  who  preferred  against  him  in 
the  senate  the  memorable  impeachment  which,  fortunately 
for  our  information,  is  recorded  verbatim. 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  53—61. 
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"Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  of  the  Deme  Lakiadse,  hath 
impeached  Alkibiades  son  of  Kleinias,  of  the 

Indictment     -.-^  r       ,-.•,         -i  A     •  j  -i,         <• 

presented      Deme  Skambomdae,  as  guilty  of  crime  in  regard 
by  Thes-       to  the  Two  Groddesses  Demeter  and  Persephone 

salus,  son  .      .    •,  .  ,,  j          i,-r.-i- 

of  Kimon,     — m  mimicking  the  mysteries  and  exhibiting 
against         them  to  his  companions   in  his  own  house — 

Alkibiades.  ,,  r   J.T.      TT-  \, 

wearing  the  costume  of  the  Hierophant — ap- 
plying to  himself  the  name  of  Hierophant;  to  Polytion  that 
of  Daduch;  to  Theodoras,  that  of  Herald — and  addressing 
his  remaining  companions  as  Mysts  and  Epopts;  all  con- 
trary to  the  sacred  customs  and  canons,  of  old  established 
by  the  Eumolpidse,  the  Kerykes,  and  the  Eleusinian 
priests."  1 

Similar  impeachments  being  at  the  same  time  pre- 
Resoiution  sented  against  other  citizens  now  serving  in 
to  send  for  Sicily  along  with  Alkibiades,  the  accusers 
hoW  from  moved  that  he  and  the  rest  might  be  sent  for 
Sicily  to  be  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial.  We  may 

observe  that  the  indictment  against  him  is  quite 
distinct  and  special,  making  no  allusion  to  any  supposed 
treasonable  or  anti-constitutional  projects.  Probably 
however  these  suspicions  were  pressed  by  his  enemies  in 
their  preliminary  speeches,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
Athenians  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army 
forthwith,  and  send  for  him  home.  For  such  a  step  it  was 
indispensable  that  a  strong  case  should  be  made  out:  but 
the  public  was  at  length  thoroughly  brought  round,  and 
the  Salaminian  trireme  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  fetch 
him.  Great  care  however  was  taken,  in  sending  this  sum- 
mons, to  avoid  all  appearance  of  prejudgement,  or  harsh- 
ness, or  menace.  The  trierarch  was  forbidden  to  seize  his 
person,  and  had  instructions  to  invite  him  simply  to  accom- 
pany the  Salaminian  home  in  his  own  trireme;  so  as  to 
avoid  the  hazard  of  offending  the  Argeian  and  llantineian 
allies  serving  in  Sicily,  or  the  army  itself.2 

1  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  22.  BiljaXos      ei/rv,      Ili/.'jTiujva      Si      5av,r.iy_v<, 
Ki(AU>-<o;  Aaxiior;?,  'AXxifJiaSTp  K).si-      xrpy/.a  Si  6;oOajp-iv  Or,-,';:!-    -vj;  6' 

dX).o'j;     etaipo-jc,     (JL'JJTZ;    rpi-syo- 
TEpi  -d>   Oia>,   Tr//  AT,ar,Tpot    xat 
K6pr,v,    dr:ou.iULO'Ju.5vov   T2  fi'J"T, 


TT,     OlXia    TTj     il'J-'S),    £-/0(T3      "0>.T)'V 

cTavzsp  ispofd-j-Tjc  lfu)-i  osixvJE'.  -a          a  Thucyd.  vi.  61. 
itpa,  X2i  JvojAa^ov-a  auTO ,  JAEV  ispo- 
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It  was  on  the  return  of  the  Athenian   army — from 
their   unsuccessful    attempt   at   Kamarina,    to   Alkibiades 
their  previous  quarters  at  Katana — that  they   quits  the._ 

„          ,  *.,         01--          j.    •  i  •       j     army  as  if 

found  the  oalamiman  trireme  newly  arrived  to  come 
from  Athens  with  this  grave  requisition  against  ho™®:  M 
the  general.  We  may  be  sure  that  Alkibiades  escape  at 
received  private  intimation  from  his  friends  at  Thurii,  and 
Athens,  by  the  same  trireme,  communicating  to  Peioponne- 
him  the  temper  of  the  people;  so  that  his  re-  sus- 
solution  was  speedily  taken.  Professing  to  obey,  he 
departed  in  his  own  trireme  on  the  voyage  homeward, 
along  with  the  other  persons  accused;  the  Salaminian 
trireme  being  in  company.  But  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  Thurii  in  coasting  along  Italy,  he  and  his  companions 
quitted  the  vessel  and  disappeared.  After  a  fruitless 
search  on  the  part  of  the  Salaminian  trierarch,  the  two 
triremes  were  obliged  to  return  to  Athens  without  him. 
Both  Alkibiades  and  the  rest  of  the  accused  (one  of  whom ' 
was  his  own  cousin  and  namesake)  were  tried,  condemned 
to  death  onnonappearance,  and  their  property  confiscated  ; 
while  the  Eumolpidoj  and  the  other  Eleusinian  sacred 
families  pronounced  him  to  be  accursed  by  the  gods,  for 
his  desecration  of  the  mysteries2 — and  recorded  the  con- 
demnation on  a  plate  of  lead. 

Probably  his  disappearance  and  exile  were  acceptable 
to  his  enemies  at  Athens:  at  any  rate,  they  thus  made  sure 
of  getting  rid  of  him;  while  had  he  come  back,  his  con- 
demnation to  death,  though  probable,  could  not  be  regarded 
as  certain.  In  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Alkibiades,  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  people 
were  guilty  of  no  act  of  injustice.  He  had  committed — at 
least  there  was  fair  reason  for  believing  that  he  had  com- 
mitted— an  act  criminal  in  the  estimation  of  every  Greek; 
— the  divulgation  and  profanation  of  the  mysteries.  This 
act — alleged  against  him  in  the  indictment  very  distinctly, 
divested  of  all  supposed  ulterior  purpose,  treasonable  or 

1  Xenophon.  Hell  en.  i.  2,  13.  for  coming  home.  But  this  is  highly 

7  Thucyd.  vi.  Cl ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  improbable.  Considering  what  his 

c.    22—33;    Lysias,    Oral.    vi.    cont.  conduct  became  immediately  after- 

Andokid.  sect.  42.  wards,  we  shall  seo  good  reason 

Plutarch  says  that  it  would  have  to  believe  that  he  u-oul<l  have 

been  easy    for  Alkibiades  to  raise  taken  tins  step,    had  it    been  prac- 

a  mutiny   in  the    army  at  Katana,  ticablc. 

!iad  lie  chosen  to  resist    the   order 

VOL    VII.  K 
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otherwise — was  legally  punishable  at  Athens,  and»was 
universally  accounted  guilty  in  public  estimation;  as  an 
offence  at  once  against  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  against  the  public  safety,  by  offending  the  Two  god- 
desses (Demeter  and  Persephone),  and  driving  them  t-o 
withdraw  their  favour  and  protection.  The  same  demand 
for  legal  punishment  would  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  Christian  Catholic  country,  down  to  a  very  recent 
period  of  history — if  instead  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
we  suppose  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  have  been  the 
ceremony  ridiculed;  though  such  a  proceeding  would  involve 
no  breach  of  obligation  to  secrecy.  Nor  ought  we  to  judge 
what  would  have  been  the  measure  of  penalty  formerly 
awarded  to  a  person  convicted  of  such  an  offence,  by  con- 
sulting the  tendency  of  penal  legislation  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  Even  down  to  the  last  century  it  would  have 
been  visited  with  something  sharper  than  the  draught  of 
hemlock,  which  is  the  worst  that  could  possibly  have  be- 
fallen Alkibiades  at  Athens — as  we  may  see  by  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  at 
Abbeville  in  1766.  The  uniform  tendency  of  Christian 
legislation,  *  down  to  a  recent  period,  leaves  no  room  for 

1  To  appreciate  fairly  the  violent  En  niant  1'existence  de  Dieu.  2.  Par 

emotion   raised   at  Athens   by   the  le    crime    de    ceux    qui    attentent 

mutilation    of   the  Hermre    and  by  directement    centre    la    Divinity : 

the   profanation   of  the  Mysteries,  comme     quand     on     profane     ou 

it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  way  qu'on  foule  aux  pieds   les   saintes 

in  which  analogous  acts  of  sacrilege  Hosties  ;  ou  qu'on  frappe  les  Images 

have  been  viewed  in  Christian  and  de  Dieu  dans  le  dessein  de  1'insul- 

Catholie    penal    legislation,    even  tor.    C'est  ce  qu'on  appelle  Crime 

down  to  the  time  of  the  first  French  de  Leze-Majeste  Divine  au  premier 

Bevolution.  Chef.'" 

I  transcribe  the  following  extract  Again  in  the  same  work,  part  iv. 

from     a    work     of     authority     on  tit.   46,   n.   5,   8,    10,    11.    vol.  iv.  p. 

French    criminal    jurisprudence  —  97-99  :  — 

Jousse,    Traite   de   la   Justice  Cri-  "La  profanation   des   Sacremens 

minelle,  Paris  1771,  part  iv.  tit.  27.  et  iles  Ulysteres    de   la  Religion  est 

vol.  iii.  p.  G72:—  un    sacrilege    des    plus    exec-rubles. 

"Du  Crime  de  Lfize-Majeste  Di-  Tel  est  le  crime  de  ceux  qui  em- 
vine. — Les  Crimes  de  Leze-Majest6  ploient  les  choses  sacrees  il  des 
Divine,  sont  ceux  qui  attaquent  usages  commuiis  et  mauvais,  en 
Dieu  imm6diatement,  et  qu'on  doit  derision  des  Mysterts ;  ceux  quipro- 
regarder  par  cette  raison  comme  funent  la  sainte  Eucharistie,  ou 
los  plus  atroces  et  les  plus  oxecra-  qui  en  abusent  en  quelque  maniere 
bles.— -La  Majeste  de  Dieu  peut  etro  que  ce  soit  ;  ceux  qui,  en  mfipris 
offeusee  de  plusieurs  manieres.— 1.  de  la  Religion,  profanent  les  Fonts- 
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reproaching  the  Athenians  with  excessive  cruelty  in  their 
penal  visitation  of  offences  against  the  religious  sentiment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  are  distinguished  for  com- 
parative mildness  and  tolerance,  as  we  shall  find  various 
opportunities  for  remarking. 

Now  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards 
Alkibiades.  we  must  consider,  that  this  violation    _ 

».,  .  f       i  •    i     i  -TXT-        Conduct  of 

of  the  mysteries,  01  which  he  was  indicted  in   the  Athe- 
good  legal  form,  was  an  action  for  which  he   !lian  f,Public 
really  deservedpunishment — if  any  one  deserved   to  AiidM- 
it.     Even  his   enemies  did   not   fabricate  this   £dfs~r how 
charge,  or  impute  it  to  him  falsely;  though  they   able.    Con- 
were  guilty  of  insidious  and  unprincipled  man-   duct  of  his 

,••  i  i-          •     i  j.     enemies. 

oauvres  to  exasperate  the  public  mind  against 
him.  Their  machinations  begin  with  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermoe:  an  act  of  new  and  unparalleled  wickedness,  to 
which  historians  of  Greece  seldom  do  justice.  It  was  not, 
like  the  violations  of  the  mysteries,  a  piece  of  indecent 
pastime  committed  within  four  walls,  and  never  intended 
to  become  known.  It  was  an  outrage  essentially  public, 
planned  and  executed  by  conspirators  for  the  deliberate 

Baptismaux  ;  qui  jettent  par  terre  pend  cle  la  quality  et  des  circon- 
les  saintes  Hosties,  ou  qui  Ics  stances  du  crime,  du  lieu,  du  temps, 
cmploient  ii  des  usages  vils  et  pro-  ct  de  la  qualite  de  1'accuse.—  Dans 
fanes;  ceux  qui,  en  derision  fie  nos  le  sacrilege  au  premier  chef,  qui 
r.acres  Mysteres,  les contn  font  dans  attaquelaDivinite,  laSainteVierge, 
leurs  delauches;  cenx  qui  frappcnt,  et  les  Saints,  v.  g.  &  1'egard  de 
mvtilent,  abc.ttent,  les  Images  con-  ceux  qui  foulent  aux  pieds  les 
sacrees  a  Dieu,  ou  a  la  Sainte  taintes  llosties,  ou  qui  les  jettent 
Viergc,  ou  aux  Saints,  en  mepria  &  terre,  ou  en  abusent,  et  qui  les 
ile  la  Religion;  et  enfin,  tou ••  ceux  cinploient  a,  des  usages  vils  et  pro- 
qui  commettent  de  semblables  im-  fanes,  la  peine  est  le  feu,  1'amende 
pietes.  TOUH  ces  crimes  sont  des  honorable,  et  lo  poing  coupe.  II 
crimes  de  T^eze-Majcste  divine  au  en  est  de  memo  de  ceux  qui  pro- 
premier  chef,  parce  qu'ils  s'atta-  fanent  les  Fonts-Baptismaux :  ceux 
quent  immediatement  &,  Dieu,  ct  qui,  en  derision  de  nos  ^fystires, 
no  se  font  Si  aucun  dessein  que  de  s'cn  mofjuent  et  les  contre. font  dans 
1'offenser."  leurs  di-liiiur.hes :  ils  doivent  ctre 
"...  La  pcine  du  Sacrilege,  par  punis  de  peine  capitals,  parco  que 
1'Ancicn  Testament,  etoit  colic  du  ces  crimes  attaqucnt  immcdiate- 
1  ;u,  et  d'etre  lapide.  —  Par  les  Loix  nient  la  Divinite." 
Komaine?,  les  coupablcs  t'toient  M.  Jousse  proceeds  to  cite  sc- 
condamnes  au  fer,  au  feu,  et  aux  veral  examples  of  persons  con- 
botes  farouc'aes,  suivant  les  cir-  dcmueil  to  death  for  acts  of  sacri- 
constances.— En  France,  la  peine  lego,  of  tlio  nature  above  described. 
du  sacrilege  est  arbitraire,  et  de- 

K  2 
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purpose  of  lacerating  the  religious  mind  of  Athens,  and 
turning  the  prevalent  terror  and  distraction  to  political 
profit.  Thus  much  is  certain;  though  we  cannot  he  sure 
who  the  conspirators  were,  nor  what  was  their  exact  or 
special  purpose.  That  the  destruction  of  Alkibiades  was 
one  of  the  direct  purposes  of  the  conspirators,  is  highly 
probate.  But  his  enemies,  even  if  they  were  not  among 
the  original  authors,  at  least  took  upon  themselves  half  the 
guilt  of  the  proceeding,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  treacherous 
machinations  against  his  person.  How  their  scheme,  which 
was  originally  contrived  to  destroy  him  before  the  expedi- 
tion departed,  at  first  failed,  was  then  artfully  dropped, 
and  at  length  effectually  revived,  after  a  long  train  of 
calumny  against  the  absent  general — has  been  already 
recounted.  It  is  among  the  darkest  chapters  of  Athenian 
political  history,  indicating,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  strong 
religious  excitability,  without  any  injustice  towards  Alki- 
biades: but  indicating,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  as  well 
as  of  theHermokopids  generally,  a  depth  of  wicked  contri- 
vance rarely  paralleled  in  political  warfare.  It  is  to  these 
men,  not  to  the  people,  that  Alkibiades  owes  his  expulsion, 
aided  indeed  by  the  effect  of  his  own  previous  character. 
In  regard  to  the  Hermae,  the  Athenians  condemned  to 
death — after  and  by  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  An- 
dokides — a  small  number  of  men  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  innocent  victims,  but  whom  they  sincerely  believed 
to  be  guilty;  and  whose  death  not  only  tranquillised  com- 
paratively the  public  mind,  but  served  as  the  only  means 
of  rescue  to  a  far  larger  number  of  prisoners  confined  on 
suspicion.  In  regard  to  Alkibiades,  they  came  to  no  col- 
lective resolution,  except  that  of  recalling  him  to  take  his 
trial:  a  resolution  implying  no  wrong  in  those  who  voted 
for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  those  who  proposed 
and  prepared  it  by  perfidious  means. 1 

1  The  proceedings  in  England  in  all,    so   far   as  I   can    perceive,    to 

1678   and   1679,    in  consequence    of  the  advantage  of  Athens. 
the   pretended   Popish    Plot,   have          The  "hellish  and   damnable  plot 

been  alluded  to  by  various  authors  of  the  Popish  Recusants"  (to  adopt 

and  recently   by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  the  words  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 

affording  an  analogy  to  that  which  and    Commons— see    Dr.    Lingard'a 

occurred   at  Athens    after  the  mu-  History  of  England,   vol.   xiii.  ch. 

tilation   of  the  Hermw.     But  there  v.  p.  88 — words,  the  like  of  which 

are  many  material  differences,  and  were  doubtless  employed  at  Athens 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  desperate  hatred  with  which 
the  exile  Alkibiades  afterwards   revenged  himself  on  his 

in  reference  to   the  Hermokopids)  witnesses    upon   whose   testimony 

was  baseless,  mendacious,  and  in-  the    prisoners    under    the    Popish 

credible,  from  the   beginning.     It  Plot   were  condemned,    were  even 

started    from    no    real     fact:     the  inferior  to   Teukrus   and   Dioklei- 

whole  of  it  was  a  tissue  of  false-  des  in  presumptive  credibility, 

hoods  and  fabrications  proceeding  The  Athenian  people  have  been 

from    Gates,    Bedloe,    and    a   few  censured  for  their  folly  in  believ- 

other  informers  of  the  worst  char-  ing  the   democratical  constitution 

acter.  in  danger,  because  the  Hermas  had 

At   Athens,    there    was    unques-  been    mutilated.      I    have    endea- 

tionably  a  plot:  the  Hermokopids  voured    to  show,    that  looking  to 

were  real  conspirators,  not  few  in  their   religious    ideas,     the    thread 

number.     No  one  could  doubt  that  of  connexion   between   these   two 

they    conspired    for    other    objects  ideas  is  perfectly  explicable.    And 

besides    the     mutilation     of     the  why   are   we    to    quarrel  with   the 

Hermse.    At  the  same  time,  no  one  Athenians  because  they  took  arms, 

knew    what    these     objects     were,  and  put  themselves  on  their  guard, 

nor    who    the    conspirators    them-  when  a  Lacedemonian  or  a  Boeotian 

selves  were.  armed  force  was  actually  on  their 

If  before   the  mutilation  of  the  frontier? 

Herma:,  a  man  like  Gates  had  As  for  the  condemnation  of  Al- 
pretended  to  reveal  to  the  Athe-  kibiades  and  others  for  profaning 
nian  people  a  fabricated  plot  im-  and  divulging  the  Eleusinian 
plicating  Alkibiades  and  others,  mysteries,  these  are  not  for  a 
he  would  have  found  no  credence,  moment  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
It  was  not  until  after,  and  by  with  the  condemnations  in  the 
reason  of  that  terror-striking  in-  Popish  Plot.  These  were  true 
eident,  that  the  Athenians  began  charges:  at  least  there  is  strong 
to  give  credence  to  informers.  And  presumptive  reason  for  believing 
we  are  to  recollect  that  they  did  that  they  were  true.  Persons  were 
not  put  any  one  to  death  on  the  convicted  and  punished  for  having 
evidence  of  these  informers.  They  done  acts  which  they  really  had 
contented  themselves  with  im-  done,  and  which  they  knew  to  be 
prisoning  on  suspicion,  until  they  legal  crimes.  "Whether  it  be  right 
got  the  confession  and  deposition  to  constitute  such  acts  legal  crimes, 
of  Andokides.  Those  implicated  or  not— is  another  question.  The 
in  that  deposition  were  condemned  enormity  of  the  Popish  Plot  con- 
to  death.  Now  Andokides,  as  a  sisted  in  punishing  persons  for 
witness,  deserves  but  very  quali-  acts  which  they  had  not  done, 
lied,  confidence:  yet  it  is  impos-  and  upon  depositions  of  the  most 
sible  to  degrade  him  to  the  same  lying  and  worthless  witnesses, 
level  even  as  Teukrus  or  Dioklei-  The  state  of  mind  into  which 
des— much  less  to  that,  of  Gates  the  Athenians  were  driven  after 
and  Bedloe.  We  cannot  wonder  the  cutting  of  the  Henna',  was 
that  the  people  trusted  him— and  indeed  very  analogous  to  that  of 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  the  English  people  during  the 
of  the  case,  it  was  the  least  evil  circulation  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
that  they  should  trust  him.  The  The  suffering,  terror,  and  dis- 
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countrymen,  it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  to  what  extent 
Mischief  to  he  had  just  ground  of  complaint  against  them. 
Athens  from  Qn  being  informed  that  they  had  condemned 
him  to  death  in  his  absence,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed — "I  shall  show  them  that  I  am  alive." 
He  fully  redeemed  his  word. l 

The  recall  and  consequent  banishment  of 
Alkibiades  was  mischievous  to  Athens  in  sever- 
al ways.  It  transferred  to  the  enemy's  camp 


ment  of 
Alkibiades. 

Lanruid 
operations 
of  the  Sici- 
lian arma- 
ment under 
Mkias. 


traction,  I  apprehend  to  have  been 
even  greater  at  Athens:  but  while 
the  cause  of  it  was  graver  and 
more  real,  nevertheless  the  active 
injustice  which  it  produced  was 
far  less,  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Fox  observes,  in  reference 
to  the  Popish  Plot— History  of 
James  II.,  ch.  i.  p.  33, — 

"Although,  upon  a  review  of  this 
truly  shocking  transaction,  we 
may  be  fairly  justified  in  adopting 
the  milder  alternative,  and  in  im- 
puting to  the  greater  part  of  those 
concerned  in  it,  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  blind  credulity, 
than  the  deliberate  wickedness  of 
planning  and  assisting  in  the  per- 
petration of  legal  murder;  yet  the 
proceedings  on  the  Popish  Plot 
must  always  be  considered  as  an 
indelible  disgrace  upon  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  in  which  king,  parlia- 
ment, judges,  juries,  witnesses, 
prosecutors,  have  all  their  respect- 
ive, though  certainly  not  equal, 
shares.  Witnesses— of  such  a  char- 
acter as  not  to  deserve  credit  in 
the  most  trifling  cause,  upon  the 
most  immaterial  facts— gave  evi- 
dence so  incredible,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  so  impossible  to 
be  true,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  believed  even  if  it  had  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Cato  :  and  upon 
Buch  evidence,  from  such  witnesses, 
were  innocent  men  condemned  to 
death  and  executed.  Prosecutors, 
whether  attorneys  and  solicitors- 
general,  or  managers  of  impeach- 
ment, acted  with  the  fury  which 


in  such  circumstances  might  be 
expected:  juries  partook  naturally 
enough  of  the  national  ferment : 
and  judges,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  guard  them  against  such 
impressions,  were  scandalously 
active  in  confirming  them  in  their 
prejudices  and  inflaming  their 
passions." 

I  have  substituted  the  preceding 
quotation  from  Mr.  Fox,  in  place 
of  that  from  Dr.  Lingard,  which 
stood  in  my  first  edition.  On  such 
a  point,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  latter  might  seem  a  partial 
witness,  though  in  reality  his 
judgement  is  noway  more  severe 
than  that  of  Hume,  or  Mr.  Fox, 
or  Lord  Macaulay. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  both  acting  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  and  in  their  judicial 
character  when  the  Catholic  Lord 
Stafford  was  tried  before  them 
(Lingard,  Hist.  Engl.  ch.  vi.  p. 
231-2il),  displayed  a  degree  of 
prejudice  and  injustice  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  judges  and  juries  in 
the  law-courts. 

Both  the  English  judicature  on 
this  occasion — and  the  Milanese 
judicature  on  the  occasion  adverted 
to  in  a  previous  note— were  more 
corrupted  and  driven  to  greater 
injustice  by  the  reigning  prejudice, 
than  the  purely  popular  Dikastery 
of  Athens  in  the  affair  of  the 
Hermae,  and  of  the  other  profana- 
tions. 

1  Plutarch.  Alkib.  c.  22. 
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an  angry  exile,  to  make  known  her  weak  points,  and  to 
rouse  the  sluggishness  of  Sparta.  It  offended  a  portion 
of  the  Sicilian  armament — most  of  all  probably  the  Ar- 
geians  and  Mantineians — and  slackened  their  zeal  in  the 
cause. l  And  what  was  worst  of  all,  it  left  the  armament 
altogether  under  the  paralysing  command  of  Nikias.  For 
Lamachus,  though  still  equal  in  nominal  authority,  and 
now  invested  with  the  command  of  one-half  instead  of  one- 
third  of  the  army,  appears  to  have  had  no  real  influence 
except  in  the  field,  or  in  the  actual  execution  of  that  which 
his  colleague  had  already  resolved. 

The  armament  now  proceeded — as  Nikias  had  first 
suggested — to  sail  round  from  Katana  to  Selinus  and 
Egesta.  It  was  his  purpose  to  investigate  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  as  well  as  the  financial  means  of  the  latter. 
Passing  through  the  strait  and  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
island,  he  first  touched  at  Himera,  where  admittance  was 
refused  to  him;  he  next  captured  a  Sikanian  maritime  town 
named  Hykkara,  together  with  many  prisoners;  among 
them  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lai's,  then  a  very  young 
girl.2  Having  handed  over  this  place  to  the  Egestreans, 
Nikias  went  in  person  to  inspect  their  city  and  condition; 
but  could  obtain  no  more  money  than  the  thirty  talents 
which  had  been  before  announced  on  the  second  visit  of 
the  commissioners.  He  then  restored  the  prisoners  from 
Hykkara  to  theirSikanian  countrymen,  receiving  a  ransom 
of  120  talents,3  and  conducted  the  Athenian  land-force 
across  the  centre  of  the  island,  through  the  territory  of  the 
friendly  Sikels  to  Katana;  making  an  attack  in  his  way 
upon  the  hostile  Sikel  town  of  Hybla,  in  which  he  was 
repulsed.  At  Katana  he  was  rejoined  by  his  naval  force. 


1  Thucyd.fi.  C»5.  -z  TE  s  /  -u>  jtpcc-  handed  over  to  their  fellow-coun- 

TMSOuj  i[j.3).'JTXp7-  i-rjiwt,  &c.  trymen,  the  natural  persons  to 

*  The  statements  respecting  the  negotiate  for  their  release,  upon 

age  and  life  of  Lai's  appear  in-  private  contract  of  a  definite  sum. 

volved  in  inextricable  confusion.  Had  Thucydides  said  ar ;?O-JTO,  it 

See  the  note  of  Goller  ad  Philisti  would  have  meant  that  they  were 

Fragment.  V.  put  up  to  auction  for  what  they 

3  Diodor.  xiii.  6;  Thucyd.  vi.  62.  would  fetch.  This  distinction  is  at 

K'/'i  7i-;6r,irr,?,2  d  r.  i  ?j  'j  s  rj.  v,  xv.l  syi-  least  possible  — and  (in  my  judge- 

•t'yr.rj  jj  ccj'dj'j  sixcisi  -/.'A  E/.ctTOv  inent)  n  ore  admissible  than  that 

riXa-jTV.  The  word  'y-icoi'r;  sepms  proposed  in  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
to  mean  that  the  prisoners  were 
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It  was  now  seemingly  about  the  middle  of  October, 
increase  of  and  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival 
andfidrence  °^  ^G  Athenian  armament  at  Khegium;  during 
parations  at  which  period  they  had  achieved  nothing'beyond 
Syracuse,  the  acquisition  of  Naxus  and  Katana  as  allies. 

arising  from  , A  ,,         .       .       .,,          ,  ,  <•   TT    i  i 

the  delays  except  the  msignmcant  capture  of  Hykkara. 
of  Nikias.  But  Naxus  and  Katana,  as  Chalkidic  cities,  had 
been  counted  upon  beforehand  even  by  Nikias;  together 
with  Khegium,  which  had  been  found  reluctant,  to  his  great 
disappointment.  What  is  still  worse  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  general,  not  only  nothing  serious  had  been 
achieved,  but  nothing  serious  had  been  attempted.  The 
precious  moment  pointed  out  by  Lamachus  for  action,  when 
the  terrific  menace  of  the  untried  armament  was  at  its 
maximum,  and  preparation  as  well  as  confidence  was  wanting 
at  Syracuse,  had  been  irreparably  wasted.  Every  day  the 
preparations  of  the  Syracusans  improved  and  their  fears 
diminished.  The  invader,  whom  they  had  looked  upon  as 
so  formidable,  turned  out  both  hesitating  and  timorous,  > 
and  when  he  disappeared  out  of  their  sight  to  Hykkara 
and  Egesta— still  more  when  he  assailed  in  vain  the  in- 
significant Sikel  post  of  Hybla — their  minds  underwent  a 
reaction  from  dismay  to  extreme  confidence.  The  mass  of 
Syracusan  citizens,  now  reinforced  by  allies  from  Selinus 
and  other  cities,  called  upon  their  generals  to  lead  them  to 
the  attack  of  the  Athenian  position  at  Katana,  since  the 
Athenians  did  not  dare  to  approach  Syracuse;  while  Syra- 
cusan horsemen  even  went  so  far  as  to  insult  the  Athenians 
in  their  camp,  riding  up  to  ask  if  they  were  come  to  settle 
as  peaceable  citizens  in  the  island,  instead  of  restoring  the 
Leontines.  Such  unexpected  humiliation,  acting  probably 
on  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  at  length  shamed  Nikias 
out  of  his  inaction,  and  compelled  him  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  reputation.  He  devised  a 
stratagem  for  approaching  Syracuse  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  elude  the  opposition  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry — inform- 
ing himself  as  to  the  ground  near  the  city  through  some 
exiles  serving  along  with  him.- 

He  despatched  to  Syracuse  a  Katanaean  citizen  in  his 
heart  attached  to  A.thens,  yet  apparently  neutral  and  on 
good  terms  with  the  other  side,  as  bearer  of  a  pretended 
message  and  proposition  from  the  friends  of  Syracuse  at 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  63;  vii.  42.  2  Thucyd.  vi.  u3;  Diodor.  xiii.  fl. 
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Katana.     Many  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  (so  the  message 
ran)  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  night  with-    Manoeuvre 
in  the  walls  apart  from  their  camp  and   arms.   °r  Nikias 
It  would  be  easy  for  theSyracusans  by  a  vigor-  tana— he" 
ous  attack  at  daybreak,  to  surprise  them  thus   lands  his 
unprepared   and   dispersed;    while    the   philo-   thT Great 
Syracusan  party  at  Katana  promised  to  aid,  by   Harbour  of 
closing  the  gates,  assailing  the  Athenians  within     yracuse- 
and  setting  fire  to  the  ships.     A  numerous  body  of  Kata- 
naeans  (they  added)  were  eager  to  cooperate  in  the  plan 
now  proposed. 

This  communication,  reaching  the  Syracusan  generals 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  themselves  elate  and  disposed 
to  an  aggressive  movement,  found  such  incautious  credence, 
that  they  sent  back  the  messenger  to  Katana  with  cordial 
assent  and  agreement  for  a  precise  day.  Accordingly,  a 
day  or  two  before,  the  entire  Syracusan  force  was  marched 
out  towards  Katana,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the 
river  Symgethus,  in  the  Leontine  territory,  within  about 
eight  miles  of  Katana.  But  Nikias,  with  whom  the  whole 
proceeding  originated,  choosing  this  same  day  to  put  on 
shipboard  his  army,  together  with  his  Sikel  allies  present, 
sailed  by  night  southward  along  the  coast,  rounding  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  into  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 
Arrived  thither  by  break  of  day,  he  disembarked  his  troops 
unopposed  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  in  the'interior 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  near  the  hamlet  which  stretched 
towards  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius.  Having  broken 
down  the  neighbouring  bridge,  where  the  Helorine  road 
crossed  the  Anapus,  he  took  up  a  position  protected  by 
various  embarrassing  obstacles — houses,  walls,  trees,  and 
standing  water — besides  the  steep  ground  of  the  Olympieion 
itself  on  his  left  wing:  so  that  he  could  choose  his  own  time 
for  fighting,  and  was  out  of  the  attack  of  the  Syracusan 
horse.  For  the  protection  of  his  ships  on  the  shore,  he 
provided  a  palisade  work  by  cutting  down  the  neighbouring 
trees;  and  even  took  precautions  for  his  rear  by  throwing 
up  a  hasty  fence  of  wood  and  stones  touching  the  shore 
at  the  inner  bay  called  Daskon.  He  had  full  leisure  tor 
such  defensive  works,  since  the  enemy  within  the  walls 
made  no  attempt  to  disturb  him,  while  theSyracusan  horse 
only  discovered  his  manoeuvre  on  arriving  bet'oru  the  lines 
at  Katana;  and  though  they  lost  no  time  in  returning,  the 
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march  back  was  a  long  one.  1  Such  was  the  confidence  of 
the  Syracusans,  however,  that  even  after  so  long  a  march, 
they  offered  battle  forthwith:  but  as  Nikias  did'  not  quit 
his  position,  they  retreated  to  take  up  their  night-station 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Helorine  road — probably  a  road 
bordered  on  each  side  by  walls. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  marched  out  of  his  posi- 
tion and  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
theUSyra-  ^n  two  divisions,  each  eight  deep.  His  front 
cusan  army  division  was  intended  to  attack;  his  rear  division 
Katana  to  (in  hollow  square  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle) 
the  Great  Was  held  in  reserve  near  the  camp  to  lend  aid 
prepa°ra-~"  where  aid  might  be  wanted:  cavalry  there  was 
tions  for  none.  The  Syracusan  hoplites,  seemingly  far 
N?kias?  more  numerous  than  his,  presented  the  levy  in 
mass  of  the  city,  without  any  selection;  they 
were  ranged  in  the  deeper  order  of  sixteen,  alongside  of 
their  Selinuntine  allies.  On  the  right  wing  were  posted 
their  horsemen,  the  best  part  of  their  force,  not  less  than 
1200  in  number;  together  with  200  horsemen  from  Grela, 
20  from  Kamarina,  about  50  bowmen,  and  a  company  of 
darters.  The  hoplites,  though  full  of  courage,  had  little 
training;  and  their  array,  never  precisely  kept,  was  on  this 
occasion  farther  disturbed  by  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Some  had  gone  in  to  see  their  families — others, 
hurrying  out  to  join,  found  the  battle  already  begun,  and 
took  rank  wherever  they  could.2 

Thucydides,  in  describing  this  battle,  gives  us,  accord- 
Feelings  of  ing  to  his  practice,  a  statement  of  the  motives 
the  ancient  an(j  feelings  which  animated  the  combatants  on 
Harangue  both  sides,  and  which  furnished  a  theme  for  the 
of  Nikias.  brief  harangue  of  Nikias.  This  appears  sur- 
prising to  one  accustomed  to  modern  warfare,  where  the 
soldier  is  under  the  influence  simply  of  professional  honour 
and  disgrace,  without  any  thought  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  is  fighting.  In  ancient  times,  such  a  motive  was  only 
one  among  many  others,  which,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  contributed  to  elevate  or  depress  the 

1  Tbucyd.  vi.  65,  66;  Diodor.  xiii.  cydides,    the    reader   will    consult 
6;  Plutarch,  Xikias,  c.  13.  the  plan  of  Syracuse  and  its  neigh- 
To    understand    the    position    of  bourhood  annexed    to    the  present 
Nikias,  as  well  as  it  can  be  made  volume. 
out  from  the  description   of  Thu-  z  Thucyd.  v,'.  67-69. 
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soldier's  mind  at  the  eve  of  action.  Nikias  adverted  to 
the  recognised  military  pre-eminence  of  chosen  Argeians, 
Mantineians,  and  Athenians  —  as  compared  to  the  Syracusan 
levy  in  mass,  who  were  full  of  belief  in  their  own  superior- 
ity, (this  is  a  striking  confession  of  the  deplorable  change 
which  had  been  wrought  by  his  own  delay,)  but  who  would 
come  short  in  actual  conflict,  from  want  of  discipline.  J 
Moreover,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  far  away  from 
home  —  arid  that  defeat  would  render  them  victims,  one  and 
all,  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry.  He  little  thought,  nor  did 
his  prophets  forewarn  him,  that  such  a  calamity,  serious 
as  it  would  have  been,  was  even  desirable  for  Athens  — 
since  it  would  have  saved  her  from  the  far  more  overwhelm- 
ing disasters  which  will  be  found  to  sadden  the  coming 
chapters  of  this  history. 

While  the  customary  sacrifices  were  being  performed, 
the  slingers  and  bowmen  on  both  sides  became  engaged  in 
skirmishing.  But  presently  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
Nikias  ordered  his  first  division  of  hoplites  to  charge  at 
once  rapidly,  before  the  Syracusans  expected  Battle  near 
it.  Judging  from  his  previous  backwardness,  fie  oiym- 

•  •        1  ii     i.  i  u    i       j.1        n      L    pieion—  vic- 

they  never  imagined  that  he  would  be  the  nrst  tory  of  the 
to  give  orders  for  charging;  nor  was  it  until  Athenians. 
they  saw  the  Athenian  line  actually  advancing  towards 
them  that  they  lifted  their  own  arms  from  the  ground  and 
came  forward  to  give  the  meeting.  The  shock  was  bravely 
encountered  on  both  sides,  and  for  some  time  the  battle 
continued  hand  to  hand  with  undecided  result.  There 
happened  to  supervene  a  violent  storm  of  rain  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  alarmed  the  Syracusans,  who  construed 
it  as  an  unfavourable  augury  —  while  to  the  more  practised 
Athenian  hoplites,  it  seemed  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the 
season,2  so  that  they  still  farther  astonished  the  Syracusans 


-.iv'r^'fiv  T^?  ToXjxrj?  The  Athenians,  unfortunately  for 

7)c:aiu  i'/Eiv.  themselves,    were  not  equally  un- 

This     passage     illustrates     very  moved    by   eclipses    of    the   moon. 

clearly  the  meaning  of  the  adverb  The    force  of  this   remark  will    be 

rivSr^ei.     Compare  r.-j.-tZ'j.u.zi,  Ttsvo-  seen  in  the  next  chapter  but  one. 

(ja);!.,  JEschylus,  Sept.  Thcb.  275.  At  this  moment,  too,  they  were  in 
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by  the  unabated  confidence  with  which  they  continued  the 
fight.  At  length  the  Syracusan  army  was  broken,  dispersed, 
and  fled;  first,  before  the  Argeians  on  the  right,  next, 
before  the  Athenians  in  the  centre.  The  victors  pursued 
as  far  as  was  safe  and  practicable,  without  disordering  their 
ranks:  for  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been 
engaged,  checked  all  who  pressed  forward,  and  enabled 
their  own  infantry  to  retire  in  safety  behind  the  Helorine 
road. l 

So   little  were   the  Syracusans    dispirited  with   this 
defeat,  that  they  did  not  retire  within  their  city 

Unabated  '          ,      ,    •>  J 

confidence  until  they  had  sent  an  adequate  detachment  to 

of  the  Syra-  guard  the  neighbouring  temple  and  sacred  pre- 

they  gam-  cinct  of  the  Olympian  Zeus;  wherein  there  was 

son  the  much  deposited  wealth  which  they  feared  that 

Olympieion     .,  .  ,n  r     .  •    i  ,          •  -KT-I  •          i 

— Nikias  the  Athenians  might  seize.  Nikias,  however, 
re-embarks  without  approaching  the  sacred  ground,  con- 
and  returns  tented  himself  with  occupying  the  field  of  battle, 
to  Katana.  burnt  his  own  dead,  and  stripped  the  arms  from 
the  dead  of  the  enemy.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
lost  250  men,  the  Athenians  50.2 

On  the  morrow,  having  granted  to  the  Syracusans  their 
dead  bodies  for  burial  and  collected  the  ashes  of  his  own 
dead,  Nikias  re-embarked  his  troops,  put  to  sea,  and  sailed 
back  to  his  former  station  at  Katana.  He  conceived  it 
impossible,  without  cavalry  and  a  farther  stock  of  money, 
to  maintain  his  position  near  Syracuse  or  to  prosecute 
immediate  operations  of  siege  or  blockade.  And  as  the 
winter  was  now  approaching,  he  determined  to  take  up 
winter  quarters  at  Katana — though  considering  the  mild 


high  spirits  and  confidence  ;  which  neously  that  the  Athenians  became 

greatly  affected  their  interpretation  masters  of  the  Olympieion.     Pau- 

of    such    sudden    weather-phaeno-  sanias  too  says  the  same  thing  (x. 

mena:    as  will  be  seen   also  illus-  28.3),  adding  that  Xikias  abstained 

trated  by  melancholy  contrast,   in  from  disturbing  either  the  treasures 

that  same  chapter.  or  the  offerings,  and  left  them  still 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  70.  under  the   care    of  the   Syracusan 

1  Thucyd.   vi.    71.     Plutarch   (Ni-  priests. 

kias,  a.  16)    states  that  Nikias   re-  Plutarch   farther   states  that  Ni- 

fused     ''rom    religious    scruples   to  kias  stayed  some  days  in  his  posi- 

invade   lhe  sacred  precinct,  though  tioii  before  he  returned  to  Katana. 

his    soldiers    were    eager  to    seize  But   the   language    of  Thucydides 

its  contents.  indicates    that   the    Athenians    ro- 

Diodorus   (xiii.    6)    affirms    erro-  turned  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
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winter  at  Syracuse,  and  the  danger  of  marsh  fever  near  the 
Great  Harbour  in  summer,  the  change  of  season  might  well 
be  regarded  as  a  questionable  gain.  But  he  proposed  to 
employ  the  interval  in  sending  to  Athens  for  cavalry  and 
money,  as  well  as  in  procuring  the  like  reinforcements  from 
his  Sicilian  allies,  whose  numbers  he  calculated  He  deter- 
now  on  increasing  by  the  accession  of  new  cities  >nines  to 

Pi  1-  J.        •    1  1     J.  iJ.  J-l.  take    UP    llls 

after  his  recent  victory — and  to  get  together   winter 
magazines  of  every  kind  for  beginning  the  siege   q.uarters  at 
of  Syracuse  in  the  spring.  Despatching  a  trireme   and  sends 
to  Athens  with  these  requisitions,  he  sailed  with   *°  Athens 
his  forces  to  Hessene,  within  which  there  was  a   forcements 
favourable  party  who  gave  hopes  of  opening  the   of  horse. 
gates  to  him.     Such  a  correspondence  had  already  been 
commenced  before  the  departure  of  Alkibiades:  but  it  was 
the  first  act  of  revenge  which  the  departing  general  took 
on  his  country,  to  betray  the  proceedings  to  the  philo- 
Syracusan  party  in  Messene.     Accordingly  these    latter, 
watching  their  opportunity,  rose  in  arms  before  His  failure 
the  arrival  of  Nikias,  put  to  death  their  chief  ^rou^iftife 
antagonists,  and  held  the  town  by  force  against  betrayal  by 
the  Athenians;  who  after  a  fruitless  delay  of  AikiMaags. 
thirteen    days,    with    scanty   supplies    and   under  stormy 
weather,   were    forced   to   return   to  Naxos,  where  they 
established  a  palisaded  camp  and  station,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters. l 

The  recent  stratagem  of  Nikias,  followed  by  the  move- 
ment into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  battle,  ^ 
had  been  ably  planned  and  executed.  It  served  lessonto  the 
to  show  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  army,  Syracusans, 
as  well  as  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  out  of 
themselves  and  to  obviate  those  feelings  of  dis-  th®  recent 
appointment  which  the  previous  inefficiency  of  mischiefs 
the  armament  tended  to  arouse.  But  as  to  other  V  the. 

1 ,         ,  i  -    .  i  Athenians 

results,  the  victory  was  barren;  we  may  even  from  the 
say,  positively  mischievous — since  it  imparted  <iday  of 

J>  A-         l  l-l  i  Xikias. 

a  momentary  stimulus  winch  served  as  an  excuse 
to  Nikias  for  the  three  months  of  total  inaction  which  follow- 
ed—and since  it  neither  weakened  nor  humiliated  the 
Syracusans,  but  gave  them  a  salutary  lesson  which  they 
turned  to  account  while  Nikias  was  in  his  winter  quarters. 
His  apathy  during  these  first  eight  months  after  the  arrival 

1  Thucyil.  vi.  71-74. 
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of  the  expedition  at  Rhegium  (from  July  415  B.C.  to  March 
414  B.C.),  was  the  cause  of  very  deplorable  calamities  to  his 
army,  his  country,  and  himself.  Abundant  proofs  of  this 
will  be  seen  in  the  coming  events:  at  present  we  have  only 
to  turn  back  to  his  own  predictions  and  recommendations. 
All  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  surmounted  in  Sicily 
had  been  foreseen  by  himself  and  impressed  upon  the  Athe- 
nians :  in  the  first  instance,  as  grounds  against  undertaking 
the  expedition — but  the  Athenians,  though  unfortunately 
not  allowing  them  to  avail  in  that  capacity,  fully  admitted 
their  reality,  and  authorised  him  to  demand  whatever  force 
was  necessary  to  overcome  them. *  He  had  thus  been  allow- 
ed to  bring  with  him  a  force  calculated  upon  his  own 
ideas,  together  with  supplies  and  implements  for  besieging; 
yet  when  arrived,  he  seems  only  anxious  to  avoid  exposing 
that  force  in  any  serious  enterprise,  and  to  find  an  excuse 
for  conducting  it  back  to  Athens.  That  Syracuse  was  the 
grand  enemy,  and  that  the  capital  point  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  siege  of  that  city,  was  a  truth  familiar  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  every  man  at  Athens:2  upon  the  formidable 
cavalry  of  the  Syracusans,  Nikias  had  himself  insisted,  in 
the  preliminary  debates.  Yet — after  four  months  of  mere 
trifling,  and  pretence  of  action  so  as  to  evade  dealing  with 
the  real  difficulty — the  existence  of  this  cavalry  is  made  an 
excuse  for  a  fax-ther  postponement  of  four  months  until 
reinforcements  can  be  obtained  from  Athens.  To  all  the 
intrinsic  dangers  of  the  case,  predicted  by  Nikias  himself 
with  proper  discernment,  was  thus  superadded  the  ag- 
gravated danger  of  his  own  factitious  delay;  frittering  away 
the  first  impression  of  his  armament — giving  the  Syracusans 
leisure  to  enlarge  their  fortifications — and  allowing  the 
Peloponnesians  time  to  interfere  against  Attica  as  well  as 
to  succour  Sicily.  It  was  the  unhappy  weakness  ofthis 
commander  to  shrink  from  decisive  resolutions  of  every 
kind,  and  at  any  rate  to  postpone  them  until  the  necessity 
became  imminent:  the  consequence  of  which  was  (to  use  an 
expression  of  the  Corinthian  envoy,  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  in  censuring  the  dilatory  policy  of  Sparta),  that 
never  acting,  yet  always  seeming  about  to  act,  he  found  his 
enemy  in  double  force  instead  oi'  single,  at  the  moment  of 
actual  conflict.  3 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  21-26.  •  Thucyd.    i.    69.      rj3'j-/at-r=    -fzp 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  20.  (JLOVOI  "EXXrjviuv,  <o  Aax=5aiu6viot,  GJ 
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Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of 
the  Athenians,  when,  after  having  sent  forth  in   confidence 
the  month  of  June  an  expedition  of  unparalleled   of  the 
efficiency,  they  receive  in  the  month  of  Novem-   ^^TL 
ber  a  despatch  to  acquaint  them  that  the  general   Nikias— 
has  accomplished  little  except  one  indecisive   tempc?—  d 
victory;  and  that  he  has  not  even  attempted  any   they  send 
thing  serious  —  nor  can  do  so  unless  they  send   reinforce'-6 
him  farther  cavalry  and  money.     Yet  the  only   ments  de- 
answer   which  they   made   was,  to  grant  and   manded- 
provide  for  this  demand  without  any  public  expression  of 
discontent  or  disappointment  against  him.1     And  this  is 

TTJ    ouvdjjiEi   Tivd   dXXd   ff;    [j.sXXrj<m  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  wrote  his  note 

d|j.uv6(j.£voi,  xit  (xovoi  O'jx  apyojAJ-  on  the  remarkable  passage,    ii.  65, 

vrjiiTTp    au^Tjjiv    TUJV   e^rOpibv,  of  Thucydides—  i£  cl>v  dXXoc  TE  TioXXd, 

dXXd8iitXaaio[j.svT)v    x  «TO  X  6-  to?  iv  (xsyi'-ifj  716X31,  xai  dpyrp  iyou- 

(I'ltss.  OTJ,    rjjjLap-rrj'Jr),     xai     6    E?    Sr/.eXtav 

1  Aloypov   SE    piacQsMTOi;  arceXSsw,  -Xouv  o?  ou  TOSOUTOV  Y^fA?]?  d|j.dp- 

T]    OOTEpOV    STI  I  [AST  a  It  £  (ATI  £  aO  0(  t,         ~'1(AOt    ^V    7:p6-     OU?     ETt^oSay,     &30V     Ot 

TO  TtpiJJTOv  daxs7tT(oq  3°'->^EU(JC'lJL^''0'J^  8Xltijt<JlctvTt<;,    ou  TOI  Trpocj'sopa 

—  ••It    is    disgraceful    to    be  driven  TOII;      ol  •/_  opt  EV  o  i  ?     E  n  i  y  <•  Y  v  u)  o- 

out  of  Sicily  by  superior  force,  or  XOVTE?,  dXXcr.  v.aTa  tdi;  ISia^Siapo- 

to    senrf    6acfc    here   afterwards   for  Xd?  Trspl  TTJ*;   Toii   8r,|j.ou  Ttpoaraaiii;, 

fresh   reinforcements,    through  our  td  TE  s-i  TOJ    <jTpiT07i£?(j)   djj-pX'JTEp-x 

own    fault    in    making  bad  calcula-  e^oiouv,    xat  rd  -Epi  -rjv  TtoXtv  irpd)- 

tio«s  «<  first."    (Thucyd.  vi.  21.)  tn-i  s-i  dXX^Xoi?  ETotpd-/'J7iao(v.—  Upon 

Tliis  was  apart  of  the  last  speech  which  Dr.  Arnold  remarks:  — 

by  Nikias  himself  at  Athens,  prior  "Thucydides    here    expresses    the 

to    the   expedition.     The  Athenian  same  opinion,  which  lie  repeats  in 

people  in  reply  had  passed  a  vote  two  other   places    (vi.  31;    vii.  42), 


ividually 

down  his  name  to  serve  (vi.  20-31). 
Thucydides  can  hardly  find  words 
sufficient  to  depict    the    complete-      afterwards   the.    needful  supplies  to 
the     grandeur,     the    wealth      their  absent  armament  :'   ;or  Nikias 


was  prevented  from  improving  his 


public  and    private,    of  the    armu- 
ment 


rst   victory    over   the    Syracusans 
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the  more  to  be  noted,  since  the  removal  of  Alkibiades 
afforded   an   inviting   and  even  valuable  opportunity  for 

ness,  before  the  second  expedition  of  any  of  the  parties  at  Athens  to 

was   sent   to  reinforce   it." — Goller  withhold  them.  The  party-acrimony 

and  Poppo  concur  in  this  explana-  was    directed    against    Alkibiades 

tion.  exclusively— not  against  the  expe- 

Let  us  in  the  first   place  discuss  dition. 

the  explanation  here  given  of  the  Xext,  as   to  the  main  allegation 

words  TOC  np6j<popa  S7rifiYvd>a*ovTSs.  in   Dr.  Arnold's  note— that    one  of 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  words  the    causes    of   the    failure  of   the 

do  not  signify  "voting  the  needful  Athenian  expedition  in  Sicily,  was, 

supplies."  that  it  was  "insufficiently  supplied 

The   word    £5iiYiYv")ax£tv    cannot  by  Athens."     Of  the   two  passages 

be    used   in  the   same    sense   with  to  which  he   refers   in  Thucydides 

eitiit£(j.7:stv  —  Ttocpaoyeiv    (vii.   2-15)—  (vi.  31;  vii.  42),  the  first  distinctly 

exrcopi'Utv.    As  it  would  not  be  ad-  contradicts  this  allegation,  by  set- 

missible  to  say  eiriYtYvtuoxeiv  07t/.a,  ting   forth  the   prodigious   amount 

•jrjac,  tT:7:ciu<;,  ypTjfxa70(,&c.,  so  neither  of    force     sent— the     second     says 

can  it  be  right  to  say  S7itYiYvtoa"/£t''  nothing    about   it,    and   indirectly 

TO  itposcpopa,  if  this  latter  word  were  discountenances    it,     by    dwelling 

used  only  as  a  comprehensive  word  upon   the  glaring  blunders  of  Ni- 

for     these     particulars,     meaning  kias. 

"supplies."    The  words  really  mean  After  the  Athenians  had  allowed 

"taking  farther   resolutions    (after  ^Nikias  in  the  spring   to  name  and 

the    expedition  was    gone)  unsuit-  collect  the  force  which  he  thought 

able   or   mischievous   to   the   absent  requisite,   how   could   they  expect 

armament."       Opoasopoc      is      used  to    receive    a    demand    for   farther 

here     quite     generally  —  agreeing  reinforcements    in    the     autumn— 

with     '3o'jX£'J(j.aTa     or     some     sucli  the     army     having     really     done 

word:    indeed  we   find   the   phrase  nothing?  Nevertheless  the  supplies 

TO     r.pooipopoc    used     iii    the     most  were   sent,   as   soon   as   they  could 

general  sense, for"whatis  suitable"  be,  and  as  soon  as  Nikias  expected 

— "what   is    advantageous    or   con-  them.     If   the    whole    winter    was 

venient"  —  fj^-iyiaui    T|*    tpoowopa —  lost,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 

KpaoasTcu  Ta  Tipoaoopa — Ta  rcprj^cfop'  Athenians. 

T,ij£at' — TO    rcpoatpopa    Spoils    «M — TO  Still  harder  is   it  in  Dr.  Arnold, 

TiioSe  rcpoaoopov.    Eufipid.  Hippol.  to    say— "that    the    armament    was 

112;  Alkestis,  148;  Iphig.  Aul.  160  allowed  to  be  reduced  to  great  dis- 

B;  Helen.  129!);  Troades,  304.  tress      and    weakness     before     the 

Thucydides  appears  to  have  in  second  expedition  was  sent  to  rein- 
view  the  violent  party  contests  force  it."  The  second  expedition 
which  broke  out  in  reference  to  was  sent,  the  moment  that  Nikias 
the  Hermje  and  the  other  irreligious  made  known  his  distress  and  asked 
acts  as  Athens,  after  the  departure  for  it  ;  his  intimation  of  distress 
of  the  armament,  especially  to  the  coming  quite  suddenly,  almost 
mischief  of  recalling  Alkibiades,  immediately  after  most  successful 
which  grew  out  of  those  contests,  appearances. 

He   does   not   allude    to   the  with-  It   appears   to    me   that    nothing 

holding   of    the   supplies   from  the  can  be  more  incorrect  or  inconsist- 

armameut ;  nor  was  it  the  purpose  ent    with    the  whole   tenor   of  the 
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proposing  to  send  out  a  fresh  colleague  in  his  room.  If 
there  were  no  complaints  raised  against  Nikias  at  Athens, 
so  neither  are  we  informed  of  any  such,  even  among  his 
own  soldiers  in  Sicily;  though  their  disappointment  must 
have  been  yet  greater  than  that  of  their  countrymen  at 
home,  considering  the  expectations  with  which  they  had 
come  out.  We  may  remember  that  the  delay  of  a  few  days 
at  Eion,  under  perfectly  justifiable  circumstances,  and  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  actually  sent  for, 
raised  the  loudest  murmurs  against  Kleon  in  his  expedition 
against  Amphipolis,  from  the  hoplites  in  his  own  army.1 
The  contrast  is  instructive,  and  will  appear  yet  more  in- 
structive as  we  advance  forward. 

]\Ieanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  profiting  by  the  lesson 
of  their   recent    defeat.     At    the    next   public 
assembly  which  ensued,  Hermokrates  addressed    feeling 
them  in  a  mingled  tone  of  encouragement  and    at  Syracuse 

T  •!_•  TTTi  -i  •    •          xi      •      i  i         — improved 

admonition.  \V  hue  praising  their  bravery,  he  measures  of 
deprecated  their  want  of  tactics  and  discipline,  defence— 

ri          •  i       •         j.1  -x         c  j.i  recommeii- 

Oonsiclering  the  great  superiority  ot  the  enemy    dations  of 
in  this  last  respect,  he  regarded  the  recent  battle   Hormo- 
as  giving  good  promise  for  the  future;  and  he 
appealed  with  satisfaction  to  the   precautions  taken  by 
Nikias  in  fortifying  his  camp,  as  well  as  to  his  speedy 
retreat  after  the  battle.   He  pressed  them  to  diminish  the 
excessive  number  of  fifteen  generals,  whom  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  nominate  to  the  command — to  reduce 

narrative  of   Thucydidcs,    than   to  as  the  cause   of  the  failure  of  the 

charge  the  Athenians  with   having  armament — not     as     "one     of    two 

starved    their    expedition.       What  causes,"   as    Dr.   Arnold   here   pre- 

tliey    are    really    chargeable  with,  sonts    it.        Of   course    I   recognise 

is — the  having  devoted  to  it  a  dis-  fully   the    consummate    skill,  and 

proportionate  fraction  of  their  en-  the    aggressive  vigour   so  unusual 

tire    strength— perfectly    enormous  in  a  Spartan,  of  Gylippus— together 

and  ruinous.     And    so    Thucydides  with  the  effective  influence  which 

plainly    conceives    it,  when    he  is  this  exercised  upon  the  result.  But 

describing    both    the    armament  of  Gylippus    would    never    have     set 

Nikia>  and  that  of  Demosthenes.  foot  in  Syracuse  had    he  not  been 

Thucydides    is    very   reserved    in  let   in,    first    through    the    apathy, 

saying    anything    against     Nikias,  next     through     the     contemptuous 

whom   he    treats    throughout    with  want  of  precaution,  shown  by  Ni- 

the    greatest   indulgence    and    ten-  kias  (vii.  42). 

derness.       But  he    lets  drop    quite  '  Thucyd.  v.  7.     See  chap.   liv.  of 

sufficient  to  prove  that  he  conceived  this  History, 
the  mismanagement  of  the  general 

VOL.  VII.  F 
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the  number  to  three,  conferring  upon  them  at  the  same 
time  fuller  powers  than  had  been  before  enjoyed,  and 
swearing  a  solemn  oath  to  leave  them  unfettered  in  the 
exercise  of  such  powers — lastly,  to  enjoin  upon  these 
generals  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  during  the  corning 
winter,  for  training  and  arming  the  whole  population. 
Accordingly  Hermokrates  himself,  with  Herakleides  and 
Sikanus,  were  named  to  the  command.  Ambassadors  were 
sent  both  to  Sparta  and  to  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of 
entreating  assistance  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  prevailing  on 
the  Peloponnesians  to  recommence  a  direct  attack  against 
Attica;1  so  as  at  least  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
sending  farther  reinforcements  to  Nikias,  and  perhaps  even 
to  bring  about  the  recall  of  his  army. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  measure  which  marked 

the  nomination  of  the  new  generals,  was,  the 
ment  of  the  enlargement  of  the  line  of  fortifications  atSyra- 
fortifica-  cuse.  They  constructed  a '  new  wall,  enclosing 
Syracuse.  an  additional  space  and  coverii>g  both  their 
improve-  Inner  and  their  Outer  City  to  the  westward — 
their  situa-  reaching  from  the  Outer  sea  to  the  Great  Har- 
tion.  in-  boar,  across  the  whole  space  fronting  the  rising 
th^diffloul-  slope  of  the  hill  ofEpipolse — and  stretching  far 
ties  of  Ni-  enough  westward  to  enclose  the  sacred  precinct 

of  Apollo  Temenites.  This  was  intended  as  a 
precaution,  in  order  that  if  Xikias,  resuming  operations  in 
the  spring,  should  beat  them  in  the  field  and  confine  them 
to  their  walls — he  might  nevertheless  be  prevented  from 
carrying  a  wall  of  circumvallation  from  sea  to  sea  without 
covering  a  great  additional  extent  of  ground.2  Besides 
this,  the  Syracusans  fitted  up  and  garrisoned  the  deserted 
town  of  Megara,  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse; 
they  established  a  regular  fortification  and  garrison  in  the 
Olympieion  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  they  had 
already  garrisoned  after  the  recent  battle  with  Nikias; 
and  they  planted  stakes  in  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  con- 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  72,  73.  u>oiv,  r)v  opoi  o»a/./.iu.T7i,  Ac. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  75.     'Etei/iXov  8e  oi  I  reserve  the  general  explanation 

Supaxojioi  i-i  Tqi  y_ii|Aum  upo?  T£  t^j  of  topography  of  Syracuse  for  the 

ico/.ei,  TOV   Teu.evtTT,v   E-TO;   rotrjaa-  next  chapter   (.when   the  siege  be- 

(x2-<ot,  teiyo;  -if,  a.  r.&i   TO  -  p  6  ;  pins),  and  the  Appendix  at  p.  81  of 

'E-  lit  o),  is    6;u)-(,     °j  -  u>  ;    [AT,    o  i'  Vol.    VIII. 
E), ioaovo;           e-iaitciT  ei-/_i  JTOI 
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venieut  landing-places.  All  these  precautions  were  useful 
to  them;  and  we  may  even  say  that  the  new  outlying  forti- 
fication, enclosing  the  Temenites,  proved  their  salvation 
in  the  coming  siege — by  so  lengthening  the  circumvallation 
necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  construct,  that  Gylippus 
had  time  to  arrive  before  it  was  finished.  But  there  was 
one  farther  precaution  which  the  Syracusans  omitted  at 
this  moment,  when  it  was  open  to  them  without  any 
hindrance — to  occupy  and  fortify  the  Euryalus,  or  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae.  Had  they  done  this  now, 
probably  the  Athenians  could  never  have  made  progress 
with  their  lines  of  circumvallation :  but  they  did  not  think 
of  it  until  too  late — as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remark,  in  reference 
to  the  general  scheme  of  Athenian  operations  in  Sicily, 
that  if  Nikias  had  adopted  the  plan  originally  recommended 
by  Lamachus — or  if  he  had  begun  his  permanent  besieging 
operations  against  Syracuse  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
4  1  5  B.C.,  instead  of  postponing  them,  as  he  actually  did,  to 
the  spring  of  414  B.C. — he  would  have  found  none  of  these 
additional  defences  to  contend  against,  and  the  line  of 
circumvallation  necessary  for  his  purpose  would  have  been 
shorter  and  easier.  Besides  these  permanent  and  irrepar- 
able disadvantages,  his  winter's  inaction  at  Naxos  drew 
upon  him  the  farther  insult,  that  the  Syracusans  marched 
to  his  former  quarters  at  Katana  and  burned  the  tents 
which  they  found  standing — ravaging  at  the  same  time 
the  neighbouring  fields.  1 

Kamarina  maintained  an  equivocal  policy  which  made 
both  parties  hope  to  gain  it;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
winter  the  Athenian  envoy  Euphemus  with  others  was 
sent  thither  to  propose  a  renewal  of  that  alliance,  between 
the  city  and  Athens,  which  had  been  concluded  ten  years 
before.  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan  went  to  counteract 
his  object;  and  both  of  them  according  to  Grecian  custom, 
were  admitted  to  address  the  public  assembly. 

Hermokrates  began  by  denouncing  the  views,  designs 
and  past  history  of  Athens.  He  did  not  (he  , 

•j\  r          i  •  i     i  ii       o-    •!•  •  ,•          Hermo- 

saiaj  tear  her  power,  provided  the  (Sicilian  cities    krates  and 
were  united  and  true  to  each  other :  even  against    KuPhemus 

u  j_ii  P  ,1         .  ,1  — counter- 

oyracuse  alone,  the  hasty  retreat  oi  the  Athe-    envoys  at 
nians  after  the  recent  battle  had  shown  how   Kamarilia- 

1  Thucyd.   vi.   75. 
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little  they  confided  in  their  own  strength.  What  he  did 
fear,  was,  the  delusive  promises  and  insinuations  of  Athens, 
tending  to  disunite  the  island,  and  to  paralyse  all  joint 
resistance.  Every  one  knew  that  her  purpose  in  this 
expedition  was  to  subjugate  all  Sicily — that  Leontini  and 
Egesta  served  merely  as  convenient  pretences  to  put 
forward — and  that  she  could  have  no  sincere  sympathy 
for  Chalkidians  in  Sicily,  when  she  herself  held  in  slavery 
the  Chalkidians  in  Euboea.  It  was  in  truth  nothing  else 
but  an  extension  of  the  same  scheme  of  rapacious  ambition, 
whereby  she  had  reduced  her  Ionian  allies  and  kinsmen 
to  their  present  wretched  slavery,  now  threatened  against 
Sicily.  The  Sicilians  could  not  too  speedily  show  her  that 
they  were  no  lonians,  made  to  be  transferred  from  one 
master  to  another — but  autonomous  Dorians  from  the 
centre  of  autonomy,  Peloponnesus.  It  would  be  madness 
to  forfeit  this  honourable  position  through  jealousy  or 
lukewarmness  among  themselves.  Let  not  the  Kama- 
rinseans  imagine  that  Athens  was  striking  her  blow  at  Syra- 
cuse  alone:  they  were  themselves  next  neighbours  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  would  be  the  first  victims  if  she  were  conquered. 
They  might  wish,  from  apprehension  or  envy,  to  seethesupe- 
rior  power  of  Syracuse  humbled:  but  this  could  not  happen 
without  endangering  their  own  existence.  They  ought  to  do 
for  her  what  they  would  have  asked  her  to  do  if  the  Athe- 
nians had  invaded  Kamarina — instead  of  lending  merely  no- 
minal aid,  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  Their  former  alliance 
with  Athens  was  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  not  binding 
them  to  aid  her  in  schemes  of  pure  aggression.  To  hold  aloot, 
give  fair  words  to  both  parties,  and  leave  Syracuse  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Sicily  single-handed — was  as  unjust  as  it  was  dis- 
honourable. If  she  came  off  victor  in  the  struggle,  she  would 
take  care  that  the  Kamarinseans  should  be  no  gainers  by  such 
a  policy.  The  state  of  affairs  was  so  plain  that  he  (Her- 
mokrates)  could  not  pretend  to  enlighten  them:  but  he 
solemnly  appealed  to  their  sentiments  of  common  blood 
and  lineage.  The  Dorians  of  Syracuse  were  assailed  by 
their  eternal  enemies  the  lonians,  and  ought  not  to  be  now 
betrayed  by  their  own  brother  Dorians  of  Kamarina. ' 

Euphemus,  in  reply,  explained  the  proceedings  of 
Athens  in  reference  to  her  empire,  and  vindicated  her 
against  the  charges  of  Hermokrates.  Though  addressing 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  77-80. 
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a  Dorian  assembly,  he  did  not  fear  to  take  his  start  from 
the  position  laid  down  by  Hermokrates,  that  Speech  of 
lonians  were  the  natural  enemies  of  Dorians.  Euphsmus. 
Under  this  feeling,  Athens,  as  an  Ionian  city,  had  looked 
about  to  strengthen  herself  against  the  supremacy  of  her 
powerful  Dorian  neighbours  in  Peloponnesus.  Finding 
herself  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  king  at  the  head  of 
those  lonians  and  other  Greeks  who  had  just  revolted 
from  him,  she  had  made  use  of  her  position  as  well  as  of 
her  superior  navy  to  shake  off  the  illegitimate  ascendency 
of  Sparta.  Her  empire  was  justified  by  regard  for  her 
own  safety  against  Sparta,  as  well  as  by  the  immense 
superiority  of  her  maritime  efforts  in  the  rescue  of  Greece 
from  the  Persians.  Even  in  reference  to  her  allies,  she  had 
good  ground  for  reducing  them  to  subjection,  because  they 
had  made  themselves  the  instruments  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Persian  king  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  her.  Prudential 
views  for  assured  safety  to  herself  had  thus  led  her  to  the 
acquisition  of  her  present  empire,  and  the  same  views  now 
brought  her  to  Sicily.  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
interests  of  Kamarina  were  in  full  accordance  with  those 
of  Athens.  The  main  purpose  of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  to 
prevent  her  Sicilian  enemies  from  sending  aid  to  herPelo- 
ponnesian  enemies — to  accomplish  which,  powerful  Sicilian 
allies  were  indispensable  to  her.  To  enfeeble  or  subjugate 
her  Sicilian  allies,  would  be  folly:  if  she  did  this,  they  would 
not  serve  her  purpose  of  keeping  the  Syracusans  employed 
in  their  own  island.  Hence  her  desire  to  re-establish  the 
expatriated  Leontines,  powerful  and  free,  though  she 
retained  the  Chalkidians  in  Euboea  as  subjects.  Near 
home  she  wanted  nothing  but  subjects,  disarmed  and 
tribute-paying — while  in  Sicily,  she  required  independent 
and  efficient  allies;  so  that  the  double  conduct,  which  Her- 
mokrates reproached  as  inconsistent,  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  root  of  public  prudence.  Pursuant  to  that 
motive,  Athens  dealt  differently  with  her  different  allies 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each.  Thus,  she  respected 
the  autonomy  of  Chios  and  Methymna,  and  maintained 
equal  relations  with  other  islanders  near  Peloponnesus; 
and  such  were  the  relations  which  she  now  wished  to 
establish  in  Sicily. 

No — it  was  Syracuse,  not  Athens,  whom  the  Kama- 
rinceans    and    other  Sicilians    had  really  ground  to  fear. 
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Syracuse  was  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  imperial  sway 
over  the  island;  and  that  which  she  had  already  done 
towards  the  Leontines  showed  what  she  was  prepared  to 
do,  when  the  time  came,  against  Kamarina  and  others. 
It  was  under  this  apprehension  that  the  Kamarinseans  had 
formerly  invited  Athens  into  Sicily:  it  would  be  alike 
unjust  and  impolitic  were  they  now  to  repudiate  her  aid, 
for  she  could  accomplish  nothing  without  them;  if  they 
did  so  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would  repent  it 
hereafter  when  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  a  constantly 
encroaching  neighbour,  and  when  Athenian  auxiliaries 
could  not  again  be  had.  He  repelled  the  imputations  which 
Hermokrates  had  cast  upon  Athens — but  the  Kamarinseaus 
were  not  sitting  as  judges  or  censors  upon  her  merits.  It 
was  for  them  to  consider  whether  that  meddlesome  dispo- 
sition, with  which  Athens  was  reproached,  was  not  highly 
beneficial  as  the  terror  of  oppressors,  and  the  shield  of 
weaker  states,  throughout  Greece.  He  now  tendered  it 
to  the  Kamarinfeans  as  their  only  security  against  Syracuse ; 
calling  upon  them,  instead  of  living  in  perpetual  fear  of 
her  aggression,  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing her  on  an  equal  footing,  jointly  with  Athens.1 

In  these  two  remarkable  speeches,  we  find  Hermo- 
krates renewing  substantially  the  same  line  of  counsel  as 
he  had  taken  up  ten  years  before  at  the  congress  of  Grela 
— to  settle  all  Sicilian  differences  at  home,  and  above  all 
things  to  keep  out  the  intervention  of  Athens;  who  if  slie 
once  got  footing  in  Sicily  would  never  rest  until  she  re- 
duced all  the  cities  successively.  This  was  the  natural 
point  of  view  for  a  Syracusan  politician;  but  by  no  means 
equally  natural,  nor  equally  conclusive,  for  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  the  secondary  Sicilian  cities — especially  of  the 
conterminous  Kamarina.  And  the  oration  of  Euphemus 
is  an  able  pleading  to  demonstrate  that  the  Kamarinseans 
had  far  more  to  fear  from  Syracuse  than  from  Athens. 
His  arguments  to  this  point  are  at  least  highly  plausible, 
if  not  convincing:  but  he  seems  to  lay  himself  open  to 
attack  from  the  opposite  quarter.  If  Athens  cannot  hope 
to  gain  any  subjects  in  Sicily,  what  "motive  has  she  for 
interfering?  This  Euphemus  meets  by  contending  that  if 
she  does  not  interfere,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  will 
come  across  and  render  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Athens 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  83-^7. 
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in  Peloponnesus.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  Athens  could  have  no 
real  fears  of  this  nature,  and  that  her  real  motives  for 
meddling  in  Sicily  were  those  of  hope  and  encroachment, 
not  of  self-defence.  But  it  shows  how  little  likely  such 
hopes  were  to  be  realised  —  and  therefore  how  ill-advised 
the  whole  plan  of  interference  in  Sicily  was  —  that  the 
Athenian  envoy  could  say  to  the  Kamarinseans,  in  the  same 
strain  as  Nikias  had  spoken  at  Athens  when  combating 
the  wisdom  of  the  expedition  —  "  Such  is  the  distance  of 
Sicily  from  Athens,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
cities  of  great  force  and  ample  territory  combined,  that  if 
we  wished  to  hold  you  Sicilians  as  subjects,  we  should  be 
unable  to  do  it:  we  can  only  retain  you  as  free  and  power- 
ful allies."1  What  Nikias  said  at  Athens  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  the  enterprise,  under  sincere  conviction 
—  Euphemus  repeated  at  Kamarina  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  that  city;  probably,  without  believing  it 
himself,  yet  the  anticipation  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  true  and  reasonable. 

The  Kamarinseans  felt  the  force  of  both  speeches,  from 
Hermokrates  and  Euphemus.  Their  inclinations    xue  Kama- 
carried  them  towards  the  Athenians,    yet  not    "nrrans 
without   a    certain    misgiving    in    case  Athens    practical 
should  prove  completely  successful.     Towards    neutrality. 
the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  they  entertained  nothing 
but  unqualified  apprehension,  and  jealousy  of  vary  ancient 
date  —  and  even  now,    their  great    fear  was,    of  probable 
suffering  if  the  Syracusans  succeeded  against  Athens  with- 
out their  cooperation.     In  this  dilemma,  they  thought  it 
safest    to  give  an  evasive  answer,    of  friendly  sentiment 
towards  both  parties,  but  refusal  of  aid  to  either;  hoping 
thus  to  avoid  an  inexpiable  breach,    whichever  way  th(j 
ultimate  success  might  turn.2 

For  a  city  comparatively  weak  and  situated  like  Ka- 
marina, such  was  perhaps  the  least  hazardous  policy.  In 
December  415  B.C.,  no  human  being  could  venture  to 


This  is  exactly    the  language  of 
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predict  how  the  struggle  between  Nikias  and  the  Syracusans 
in  the  coming  year  would  turn  out;  nor  were  the  Kamari- 
nseans  prompted  by  any  hearty  feeling  to  take  the  extreme 
chances  with  either  party.  Matters  had  borne  a  different 
aspect  indeed  in  the  preceding  month  of  July  415  B.C.,  when 
the  Athenians  first  arrived.  Had  the  vigorous  policy  urged 
by  Lamachus  been  then  followed  up,  the  Athenians 
would  always  have  appeared  likely  to  succeed — if  indeed 
they  had  not  already  become  conquerors  of  Syracuse:  so 
that  waverers  like  the  Kamarinseans  would  have  remained 
attached  to  them  from  policy.  The  best  way  to  obtain 
allies  (Lamachus  had  contended)  was,  to  be  prompt  and 
decisive  in  action,  and  to  strike  at  the  capital  point  at  once 
while  the  intimidating  effect  of  their  arrival  was  fresh.  Of 
the  value  of  his  advice,  an  emphatic  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  conduct  of  Kamarina. * 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  winter,  Nikias  did  little  or 
w.  nothing.  He  merely  despatched  envoys  for 

proceed-  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Sikels  in  the 
ings  of  Ni-  interior,  where  the  autonomous  Sikels,  who 
MS  Squart-  dwelt  in  the  central  regions  of  the  island,  for  the 
ers  at  most  part  declared  in  his  favour — especially  the 

powerful  Sikel  prince  Archonides — sending  pro- 
visions and  even  money  to  the  camp  at  Naxos.  Against 
some  refractory  tribes,  Nikias  sent  detachments  for  pur- 
poses of  compulsion;  while  the  Syracusans  on  their  part  did 
the  like  to  counteract  him.  Such  Sikel  tribes  as  had 
become  dependents  of  Syracuse,  stood  aloof  from  the 
struggle.  As  the  spring  approached,  Nikias  transferred 
his  position  from  Naxos  to  Katana,  re-establishing  that 
camp  which  the  Syracusans  had  destroyed.2 

He  farther  sent  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  to  invite  coo- 
peration from  that  city;  and  a  second  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
maritime  cities  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  some  of 
whom  had  proffered  to  him  their  services,  as  ancient  ene- 
mies of  Syracuse,  and  now  realised  their  promises.  From 
Carthage  nothing  was  obtained.  To  the  Sikels,  Egestseans, 
and  all  the  other  allies  of  Athens,  Nikias  also  sent  orders 
for  bricks,  iron  bars,  clamps  and  everything  suitable  for 
the  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  to  be  commenced 
with  the  first  burst  of  spring. 

1  Compare    the  remarks  of  Alkibiades,  Thuoyd.  vi.  91. 
*  Thucyd.  vi.  88. 
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While  such  preparations  were  going  on  in  Sicily,  de- 
bates of  portentous  promise  took  place  at  Sparta.  Syracusan 
Immediately  after  the  battle  near  the  Olym-  envoys  sent 
pieion  and  the  retreat  of  Nikias  into  winter  l^ftoni* 
quarters,  the  Syracusans  had  despatched  envoys  Corinth 
to  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  reinforcements.  Here  and  Sl'arta- 
again,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences arising  out  of  the  inaction  of  Nikias.  Had  he 
commenced  the  siege  of  Syracuse  on  his  first  arrival,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  such  envoys  would  have  been  sent 
to  Peloponnesus  at  all;  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  have 
arrived  in  time  to  produce  decisive  effects. l  After  exert- 
ing what  influence  they  could  upon  the  Italian  Greeks,  in 
their  voyage,  the  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth,  where 
they  found  the  warmest  reception  and  obtained  promises 
of  speedy  succour.  The  Corinthians  furnished  envoys  of 
their  own  to  accompany  them  to  Sparta,  and  to  back  their 
request  for  Lacedaemonian  aid. 

They  found  at  the  congress  at  Sparta  another  advocate 
upon  whom  they  could  not   reasonably   have   Aikibiades 
counted— Alkibiades.     That  exile  had  crossed   a!  Sparta— 

,,  ,.-,,         ...       ,  i       -.-,-,    .  P  T7-    nnA     A     ins  intense 

over  from  Ihuru  to  tneJMeian  port  ot  Jvyllene  hostility  to 
in  Peloponnesus  in  a  merchant-vessel,2  and  now   Athe«s- 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  88;  vii.  42.  of    the     conspiracy     of    the    Four 

"    Plutarch    (Alkib.    c.    23)    says  Hundred  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 

that  he  went    to    reside  at  Argos ;  banishment    of    Alkibiades.       But 

but  this  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  among    all    the    vague    sentences, 

with    the    assertion  of  Thucydides  this  allegation  that  the  Athenians 

(vi.  61)  that   his    friends    at   Argos  banished    him    out    of    all    Greece 

had   incurred    grave   suspicions   of  stands     prominent.      They     could 

treason.  only  banish  him  from  the  territory 

Cornelius    Nepos     (Alkib.    c.    4)  of  Athens  and  her  allies.    Whether 

says,    with    greater    probability  of  he  went    to  Argos,    as    I  have    al- 

truth,    that  Alkibiades  went   from  ready    said,     seems     to     me     very 

Thurii,  first  to  Elis,  next  to  Thebes,  doubtful  ;  perhaps  Plutarch  copied 

Isokrates  (De  Bigis,  Urat.  xvi.  s.  the  statement  from  this  passage  of 

10)  says  that  the  Athenians  banished  Isokrates. 

him   out    of    all  Greece,    inscribed  But  under  all  circumstances,  we 

his  name  on    a   column,    and    sent  are  not  to  believe  that  Alkibiades 

envoys  to  demand  his  person  from  turned     against     his     country,     or 

the   Argeians ;    so    that  Alkibiades  went   to  Sparta,    upon  compulsion. 

was  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  The    first    act    of   his    hostility    to 

the  Ijacedsemonians.     This    whole  Athens  (the  disappointing   her    of 

statement  of   Isokrates  is  exceed-  the    acquisition    of    Jlessene)    was 

ingly     loose     and    untrustworthy,  committed    before    he    left    Sicily, 

carrying  back   the  commencement  Moreover     Thucydides     represents 
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appeared  at  Sparta  on  special  invitation  and  safe-conduct 
from  the  Lacedaemonians;  of  whom  he  was  at  first  vehe- 
mently afraid,  in  consequence  of  having  raised  against  them 
that  Peloponnesian  combination  which  had  given  them  so 
much  trouble  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  now 
appeared  too,  burning  with  hostility  against  his  country, 
and  eager  to  inflict  upon  her  all  the  mischief  in  his  power. 
Having  been  the  chief  evil  genius  to  plunge  her,  mainly  for 
selfish  ends  of  his  own,  into  this  ill-starred  venture,  he  was 
now  about  to  do  his  best  to  turn  it  into  her  irreparable  ruin. 
His  fiery  stimulus,  and  unmeasured  exaggerations,  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  Corinthian  and  Syracusan  eloquence, 
and  inflamed  the  tardy  goodwill  of  the  Spartan  Ephors 
into  comparative  decision  and  activity. i  His  harangue  in 
the  Spartan  congress  is  given  to  us  by  Thucydides — who 
may  possibly  have  heard  it,  as  he  was  then  himself  in  exile. 
Like  the  earlier  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Alkibiades  at  Athens,  it  is  characteristic  in  a  high  degree ; 
and  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  as  the  latest  com- 
posed speech  of  any  length  which  we  find  in  his  history. 
I  give  here  the  substance,  without  professing  to  translate 
the  words. 

"First,  I  must  adress  you,  Lacedaemonians,  respecting 
Speech  of  the  prejudices  current  against  me  personally, 
Alkibiades  before  I  can  hope  to  find  a  fair  hearing  on  public 

in  the  Lace-  -IT-         T  -j.  T        i  J 

diemonian  matters.  You  know  it  was  1,  who  renewed  my 
assembly.  public  connexion  with  Sparta,  after  my  ancestors 
before  me  had  quarrelled  with  you  and  renounced  it. 
Moreover,  I  assiduously  cultivated  your  favour  on  all  points, 
especially  by  attentions  to  your  prisoners  at  Athens:  but 
while  I  was  showing  all  this  zeal  towards  you,  you  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  peace  which  you  made  with  Athens 
to  employ  my  enemies  as  your  agents — thus  strengthening 
their  hands,  and  dishonouring  me.  It  was  this  conduct  of 
yours  which  drove  me  to  unite  with  the  Argeians  and 
Mantineians ;  nor  ought  you  to  be  angry  with  me  for  mis- 
chief which  you  thus  drew  upon  yourselves.  Probably  some 
of  you  hate  me  too,  without  any  good  reason,  as  a  forward 
partisan  of  democracy.  My  family  were  always  opposed  to 

him  as  unwilling   indeed  to  go  to  and  invitation  from  them.    Thucy- 

Sparta,  but  only  unwilling  because  dides  mentions  nothing  about  his 

he  was  afraid  of  the  Spartans;    in  going  to  Argos  (vi.  88). 

fact   waiting    for    a    safe    conduct  '  Thucyd.  vi.  S8. 
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the  Peisistratid  despots;  and  as  all  opposition,  to  a  ruling 
One  or  Few,  takes  the  name  of  The  People,  so  from  that 
time  forward  we  continued  to  act  as  leaders  of  the  people. l 
Moreover  our  established  constitution  was  a  democracy,  so 
that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  obey:  though  I  did  my  best  to 
maintain  a  moderate  line  of  political  conduct  in  the  midst 
of  the  reigning  licence.  It  was  not  my  family,  but  others, 
who  in  former  times  as  well  as  now,  led  the  people  into  the 
worst  courses — those  same  men  who  sent  me  into  exile. 
I  always  acted  as  leader,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  entire 
city;  thinking  it  right  to  uphold  that  constitution  in  which 
Athens  had  enjoyed  her  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  which 
I  found  already  existing.2  For  as  to  democracy,  all  we 
Athenians  of  common  sense  well  knew  its  real  character. 
Personally,  I  have  better  reason  than  any  one  else  to  rail 
against  it — if  one  could  say  anything  new  about  such  con- 
fessed folly;  but  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  change  the 
government,  while  you  were  standing  by  as  enemies. 

"So  much  as  to  myself  personally:  I  shall  now  talk  to 
you  about  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and*  tell  you 
something  more  than  you  yet  know.  Our  purpose  in  sailing 
from  Athens,  was,  first  to  conquer  the  Sicilian  Greeks — 
next,  the  Italian  Greeks — afterwards,  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  Carthaginian  empire  and  on  Carthage  herself.  If  all 
or  most  of  this  succeeded,  we  were  then  to  attack  Pelo- 
ponnesus. We  intended  to  bring  to  this  enterprise  the 
entire  power  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  besides 
large  numbers  of  Iberian  and  other  warlike  barbaric 
mercenaries,  together  with  many  new  triremes  built  from 
the  abundant  forests  of  Italy,  and  large  supplies  both  of 

1   Tlmcyd.    vi.    89.      Ten?   fap   T  >-  them    beforeaLacedremonian    audi- 

pavvoi;  asi  TCOTS  Siatpopoi  Ea(J.;v,  Trav  ence. 

8;  TO  (vavTio&psvo'J  TO)   SovsaTc'Jo-jTi  *   Thucyd.   vi.    89.     r^'n   8s    TOO 

8rj|j.o;    tuvJp.asTcc.-    xou    di:'     exiivoo  £'i|A7:avTo;    TCposaTTj^sv,    oixaioovte?, 

£utj.T7pS[AStViV   T)    rpoJTajta  r,fjuv  TOO  EV  o)   cry  7,  p.  7.  TI  p^-fiaTY)  -f-  roXit;  J'T'jys 

nXTj'Jo'js.  X7.i    sXi'j'JipuuTaTr;     ouaa,     xo.t    0-:? 

It    \A  to  bo   recollected    that  the  SO;;O;TO  TH,  TOO  TO  ;'j-;5ic<a(u'siv'  ST.S.I 

Lacedemonians    had    been    always  ?/lu.'jxp'/Tia-j   yz   xai  EYiY'""37-''!-1-^  oi 

opposed    to    T'ipivvot    or    despots,  '~v,i',~ri~i',  TI,    xoii    CCJTO;  o'jSsvo:  i-j 

and  had  been  particularly  opposed  yiipov,  "aoj  xai    Xoioopr,  j7.i|j.f    aXXi 

to  the  Peisistratid  T'jpiv /yi,  whom  -  =  pi  6[j.o).oYO'J|J.svr]q    dvoi^  o'joj-;    ct'< 

they  in  fact  put  down.    In  tracing  xstvo-j    /.JYOITO-     xct.t    TO    [xtOtj-ri-/'/'. 

his  democratical  tendencies,  there-  OTJTY;V  vjx   jooxsi  r^l-i  i3S^i/.«;  sivai, 

fore,     to     this    source,     Alkibiades  OatL)-;  roXsuiujv  KDUSxet'JrusvCDJ. 
took    the   best   means  of  excusing 
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treasure  and  provision.  We  could  thus  blockade  Pelopon- 
nesus all  round  with  our  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  assail 
it  with  our  land-force;  and  we  calculated,  by  taking  some 
towns  by  storm  and  occupying  others  as  permanent  fortified 
positions,  that  we  should  easily  conquer  thewhole  peninsula, 
and  then  become  undisputed  masters  of  Greece.  You  thus 
hear  the  whole  scheme  of  our  expedition  from  the  man  who 
knows  it  best;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  the  remaining 
generals  will  execute  all  this,  if  they  can.  Nothing  but 
your  intervention  can  hinder  them.  If  indeed  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  all  united,  they  might  hold  out;  but  the 
Syracusans  standing  alone  cannot — beaten  as  they  already 
have  been  in  a  general  action,  and  blocked  up  as  they  are 
by  sea.  If  Syracuse  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
all  Sicily  and  all  Italy  will  share  the  same  fate;  and  the 
danger  which  I  have  described  will  be  soon  upon  you. 

"It  is  not  therefore  simply  for  the  safety  of  Sicily — it 
is  for  the  safety  of  Peloponnesus — that  I  now  urge  you 
to  send  across,  forthwith,  a  fleet  with  an  army  of  hoplites 
as  rowers;  and  what  I  consider  still  more  important  than 
an  army — a  Spartan  general  to  take  the  supreme  command. 
Moreover  you  must  also  carry  on  declared  and  vigorous 
war  against  Athens  here,  that  the  Syracusans  may  be  en- 
couraged to  hold  out,  and  that  Athens  may  be  in  no  con- 
dition to  send  additional  reinforcements  thither.  You  must 
farther  fortify  and  permanently  garrison  Dekeleia  in  Attica:1 
that  is  the  contingency  which  the  Athenians  have  always 
been  most  afraid  of,  and  which  therefore  you  may  know  to 
be  your  best  policy.  You  will  thus  get  into  your  own  hands 
the  live  and  dead  stock  of  Attica,  interrupt  the  working  of 
the  silver  mines  at  Laureion,  deprive  the  Athenians  of  their 
profits  from  judicial  fines2  as  well  as  of  their  landed  re- 
venue, and  dispose  the  subject-allies  to  withhold  their 
tribute. 

"Xone  of  you  ought  to  think  the  worse  of  me  because 
I  make  this  vigorous  onset  upon  my  country  in  conjunction 

1  The  establishment  andperman-  number  of  Athenians  to  be  almost 
ent  occupation  of  a  fortified  post  incessantly  under  arms.  Instead 
in  Attica,  had  been  contemplated  of  a  city,  Athens  became  a  guard- 
by  the  Corinthians  even  before  the  post,  says  Thucydides  (vii.  28). 
beginning  of  the  war  (Thucyd.  i.  There  was  therefore  seldom  leisure 
122).  for  the  convocation  of  that  numer- 

1  The  occupation  of  Dekeleia  ous  body  of  citizens  who  formed 

made  it  necessary  for  the  larger  a  Dikastery. 
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with  her  enemies — I  who  once  passed  for  a  lover  of  my 
country.1  Nor  ought  you  to  mistrust  my  assurances  as 
coming  from  the  reckless  passion  of  an  exile.  The  worst 
enemies  of  Athens  are  not  those  who  make  open  war  like 
you,  but  those  who  drive  her  best  friends  into  hostility. 
I  loved  my  country2  while  I  was  secure  as  a  citizen — I  love 
her  no  more,  now  that  I  am  wronged.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
conceive  myself  to  be  assailing  a  country  still  mine:  I  am 
rather  trying  to  win  back  a  country  now  lost  to  me.  The 
real  patriot  is  not  he,  who  having  unjustly  lost  his  country, 
acquiesces  in  patience — but  he  whose  ardour  makes  him 
try  every  means  to  regain  her. 

"Employ  me  without  fear,  Lacedaemonians,  in  any 
service  of  danger  or  suffering:  the  more  harm  I  did  you 
formerly  as  an  enemy,  the  more  good  I  can  now  do  you  as 
a  friend.  But  above  all,  do  not  shrink  back  from  instant 
operations  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Attica,  upon  which  so 
much  depends.  You  will  thus  put  down  the  power  of  Athens, 
present  as  well  as  future ;  you  will  dwell  yourselves  in  safety; 
and  you  will  become  the  leaders  of  undivided  Hellas,  by  free 
consent  and  without  force."3 

Enormous  consequences  turned  upon  this  speech — no 
less  masterly  in  reference  to  the  purpose  and  Great  effect 
the  audience,  than  infamous  as  an  indication  of  of  his 
the  character  of  the  speaker.  If  its  contents  the^eio-" 
became  known  at  Athens,  as  they  probably  did,  pounesians. 
the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  would  be  supplied  with  a  jus- 
tification of  their  most  violent  political  attacks.  That  im- 
putation which  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  fasten 
upon  him,  citing  in  proof  of  it  alike  his  profligate  ex- 
penditure, overbearing  insolence,  and  derision  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  state4 — that  he  detested  the  democracy 
in  his  heart,  submitted  to  it  only  from  necessity,  and  was 
watching  for  the  first  safe  opportunity  of  subverting  it — 
appears  here  in  his  own  language  as  matter  of  avowal  and 

oa?  fir;   STtiTj,    i),).'    ?,-    a-t    iy.    r.rt'i-'i'. 

3  Tliucyd.  vi.  89—92. 

4  Thucyd.  vi.  28. 
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boast.  The  sentence  of  condemnation  against  him  would 
now  be  unanimously  approved,  even  by  those  who  at  the 
time  had  deprecated  it;  while  the  people  would  be  more 
firmlypersuaded  than  before  of  the  reality  of  the  association 
between  irreligious  manifestations  and  treasonable  designs. 
Doubtless  the  inferences  so  drawn  from  the  speech  would 
be  unsound,  because  it  represented,  not  the  actual  past 
sentiments  of  Alkibiades,  but  those  to  which  he  now  found 
it  convenient  to  lay  claim.  As  far  as  so  very  selfish  a 
politician  could  be  said  to  have  any  preference,  democracy 
was,  in  some  respects,  more  convenient  to  him  than  oli- 
garchy. Though  offensive  to  his  taste,  it  held  out  larger 
prospects  to  his  love  of  show,  his  adventurous  ambition, 
and  his  rapacity  for  foreign  plunder;  while  under  an  oli- 
garchy, the  jealous  restraints,  and  repulses  imposed  on  him 
by  a  few  equals,  would  be  perhaps  more  galling  to  his 
temper  than  those  arising  from  the  whole  people.  *  He  takes 
credit  in  his  speech  for  moderation  as  opposed  to  the 
standing  licence  of  democracy.  But  this  is  a  pretence  absurd 
even  to  extravagance,  which  Athenians  of  all  parties  would 
have  listened  to  with  astonishment.  Such  licence  as  that 
of  Alkibiades  himself  had  never  been  seen  at  Athens;  and 
it  was  the  adventurous  instincts  of  the  democracy  towards 
foreign  conquest — combined  with  their  imperfect  ap- 
prehension of  the  limits  and  conditions  under  which  alone 
their  empire  could  be  permanently  maintained — which  he 
stimulated  up  to  the  highest  point,  and  then  made  use  of 
for  his  own  power  and  profit.  As  against  himself,  he  had 
reason  for  accusing  his  political  enemies  of  unworthy 
manoeuvres;  and  even  of  gross  political  wickedness,  if  they 
w'ere  authors  or  accomplices  (as  seems  probable  of  some) 
in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse.  But  most  certainly,  their 
public  advice  to  the  commonwealth  was  far  less  mischievous 
than  his.  And  if  we  are  to  strike  the  balance  of  personal 
political  merit  between  Alkibiades  and  his  enemies,  we 
must  take  into  the  comparison  his  fraud  upon  the  simplicity 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  recounted  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding chapter  but  one  of  this  history. 

If  then  that  portion  of   the  speech  of  Alkibiades, 


1  See  a  remarkable  passage  of  slc«j30'J(j.Ev6«  TI;  cspsi — and  the  note 
Thucyd.  v;ii.  89— 6aov  ri  aro^si-  in  explanation  of  it,  in  a  later 
.o-*Ta,  ibc  oux  ctr.o  t(I)v  opoicuv,  chapter  of  this  History,  chap.  Ixii. 
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wherein  he  touches  upon  Athenian  politics  and  his  own 
Misrepre-  past  conduct,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  historical 
sentations  evidence,  iust  as  little  can  we  trust  the  following 

contained  .  •  i   •    i      i  c  i  --L       xi 

in  the  portion  m  which  he  professes  to  describe  -the 

speech.  reai  purposes  of  Athens  in  her  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion. That  any  such  vast  designs  as  those  which  he  an- 
nounces were  ever  really  contemplated  even  by  himself 
and  his  immediate  friends,  is  very  improbable;  that  they 
were  contemplated  by  the  Athenian  public,  by  the  arma- 
ment, or  by  Nikias,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  tardiness 
and  timid  movements  of  the  armament  (during  the  first 
eight  months  after  arriving  at  Rhegium)  recommended  by 
Xikias,  partially  admitted  even  by  Alkibiades,  opposed 
only  by  the  unavailing  wisdom  of  Lamachus,  and  not 
strongly  censured  when  known  at  Athens — conspire  to 
prove  that  their  minds  were  not  at  first  fully  made  up  even 
to  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  that  they  counted  on  alliances  and 
money  in  Sicily  which  they  did  not  find;  and  that  those, 
who  sailed  from  Athens  with  large  hopes  of  brilliant  and 
easy  conquest,  were  soon  taught  to  see  the  reality  with 
different  eyes.  If  Alkibiades  had  himself  conceived  at 
Athens  the  designs  which  he  professed  to  reveal  in  his 
speech  at  Sparta,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  espoused  the  scheme  of  Lamachus — or  rather  would 
have  originated  it  himself.  We  find  him  indeed,  in  his 
speech  delivered  at  Athens  before  the  determination  to 
sail,  holding  out  hopes,  that  by  means  of  conquests  in  Sicily, 
Athens  might  become  mistress  of  all  Greece.  But  this  is 
there  put  as  an  alternative  and  as  a  favourable  possibility 
— is  noticed  only  in  one  place,  without  expansion  or  ampli- 
fication— and  shows  that  the  speaker  did  not  reckon  upon 
finding  any  such  expectations  prevalent  among  his  hearers. 
Alkibiades  could  not  have  ventured  to  promise,  in  his  dis- 
course at  Athens,  the  results  which  he  afterwards  talked 
of  at  Sparta  as  having  been  actually  contemplated — Sicily, 
Italy,  Carthage,  Iberian  mercenaries,  &c.,  all  ending  in  a, 
blockading  fleet  large  enough  to  gird  round  Peloponnesus. l 
Had  he  put  forth  such  promises,  the  charge  of  juvenile  folly 
whichNikias  urged  against  him  would  probably  have  been 
believed  by  every  one.  His  speech  at  Sparta,  though  it 
has  passed  with  some  as  a  fragment  of  true  Grecian  history, 

1  Thucyd.   vi.    12—17. 
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seems  in  truth  little  better  than  a  gigantic  romance,  dressed 
up  to  alarm  his  audience.  < 

Intended  for  this  purpose,  it  was  eminently  suitable 
and  effective.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  already  been  partly 
moved  by  the  representations  from  Corinth  and  Syracuse, 
and  were  even  prepared  to  send  envoys  to  the  latter  place 
with  encouragement  to  hold  out  against  Athens, 
tions  of  But  the  peace  of  Nikias,  and  the  alliance  suc- 
the  Spar-  ceeding  it,  still  subsisted  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  It  had  indeed  been  partially  and  in- 
directly violated  in  many  ways,  but  both  the  contracting 
parties  still  considered  it  as  subsisting,  nor  would  either 
of  them  yet  consent  to  break  their  oaths  openly  and  avowedly. 
For  this  reason — as  well  as  from  the  distance  of  Sicily, 
great  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  nautical  Athenians 
— the  Ephors  could  not  yet  make  up  their  minds  to  des- 
patch thither  any  positive  aid.  It  was  exactly  in  this  point 
of  hesitation  between  the  will  and  the  deed,  that  the  ener- 
getic and  vindictive  exile  from  Athens  found  them.  His 
flaming  picture  of  the  danger  impending — brought  home 
to  their  own  doors,  and  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  best 
informed  of  all  witnesses — overcame  their  reluctance  at 
once;  while  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  precise 
steps  whereby  their  interference  would  be  rendered  of  most 
avail.  The  transfer  of  Alkibiades  to  Sparta  thus  reverses 
the  superiority  of  force  between  the  two  contending  chiefs 
of  Greece — "Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum."2 
He  had  not  yet  shown  his  power  of  doing  his  country  good, 
as  we  shall  find  him  hereafter  engaged,  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war:  his  first  achievements  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful in  doing  her  harm. 

The  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  resolved  to  send  an 
The  Lace-  auxiliary  force  to  Syracuse.  But  as  this  could 
dsemoniana  not  be  done  before  the  spring,  they  nominated 
ifppus  Io  Grylippus  commander,  directing  him  to  proceed 
Syracuse.  thither  without  delay,  and  to  take  counsel  with 
the  Corinthians  for  operations  as  speedy  as  the  case  ad- 
mitted.3 We  do  not  know  that  Grylippus  had  as  yet  given 
any  positive  evidence  of  that  consummate  skill  and  activity 
which  we  shall  presently  be  called  upon  to  describe.  He 
was  probably  chosen  on  account  of  his  superior  acquaint- 

1  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  17.  '  Thucyd  .   vi.  93     ;  Plutarch,  Alkib. 

7  Lucan,  Pharsal.  ir.  819.  c.  2 ! ;  Dio  lor.  xiii.    7. 
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ance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Greeks;  since  his  father  Kleandridas,  after  having  been 
banished  from  Sparta  fourteen  years  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  for  taking  Athenian  bribes,  had  been  domi- 
ciliated  as  a  citizen  at  Thurii. l  Grylippus  desired  the 
Corinthians  to  send  immediately  two  triremes  for  him,  to 
Asine  intheMesseniariGrulf,  and  to  prepare  as  many  others 
as  their  docks  could  furnish. 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRA- 
CUSE BY  NIKIAS— DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND  ATHEN- 
IAN EXPEDITION  UNDER  DEMOSTHENES  AND  THE 
RESUMPTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  WAR. 

THE  Athenian  troops  at  Katana,  probably  tired  of  inaction, 
B  o  4u  were  put  in  motion  in  the  early  spring,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  from 
^°Nikiea°tS  Athens,  and  sailed  to  the  deserted  walls  of 
in  the  Megara,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  which  the  Syra- 

eariy  cusans  had  recently  garrisoned.  Having  in  vain 

.  attacked  the  Syracusan  garrison,  and  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  fields,  they  re-embarked,  landed  again 
for  similar  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  and 
then,  after  an  insignificant  skirmish,  returned  to  Katana. 
An  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island  procured  for 
them  the  alliance  of  the  Sikel  town  of  Kentoripa;  and  the 
cavalry  being  now  arrived  from  Athens,  they  prepared  for 
operations  against  Syracuse.  Nikias  had  received  from 
Athens  250  horsemen  fully  equipped,  for  whom  horses  were 
to  be  procured  in  Sicily1 — 30  horse-bowmen  and  3  00  talents 
in  money.  He  was  not  long  in  furnishing  them  with  horses 
fromEgesta  and  Katana,  from  which  cities  he  also  received 
some  farther  cavalry — so  that  he  was  presently  able  to 
muster  650  cavalry  in  all.2 

Even  before  this  cavalry  could  be  mounted,  Nikias 
made  his  first  approach  to  Syracuse.  For  the  Syracusan 
generals  on  their  side,  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcement from  Athens,  and  aware  that  besieging  operations 
were  on  the  point  of  being  commenced,  now  thought  it 

'Horses  were  so  largely  bred  in.      Stelxoooav ij(tw,  Sooov,    Altvaia?  ixi 
Sicily,    that  they  even  found  their      EibXou  [kpibjav. 
way  into  Attica  and  Central  Greece         If  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  trusted, 
—  Sophokles,  CEd.  Kolon.  312—  the  Sicilian  horses  were  of  unusu- 

Yuvaty'   opd/  ally  great  size. 

2  Thucyd.  yi.  'Jo— 98. 
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necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  occupying  and  guarding 
the  roads  of  access  to  the  high  ground  of  Epipolae  which 
overhung  their  outer  city. 

Syracuse  consisted  at  this  time  of  two  parts,  an  inner 
and  outer  city.  The  former  was  comprised  in  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  the  original  settlement  founded  by  Archias,  and 
within  which  the  modern  city  is  at  this  moment   Local  con- 
included:   the  latter  or  outer  city,  afterwards   ^it!?°  and 

.         ,  „    .     ,        ,.       •"  .     -,  ,,        fortifica- 

known  by  the  name  ot  Acnracima,  occupied  the  tions  of 
nigh  ground  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Ortygia,  Syrf]°ust(:' 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  the  inner  city,  Wh6n  NI- 
or  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  same  fortifi-  k*as  ar- 
cation.  This  outer  city  was  defended,  on  the  nJr  and 
north  and  east,  by  the  sea,  with  rocks  presenting  °"ter  City, 
great  difficulties  of  landing — and  by  a  seawall;  so  that  on 
these  sides  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack.  Its  wall  on 
the  land-side,  beginning  from  the  sea  somewhat  eastward 
of  the  entrance  of  the  cleft  now  called  Santa  Bonagia  or 
Panagia,  ran  in  a  direction  westward  of  south  as  far  as  the 
termination  of  the  high  ground  of  Achradina,  and  then 
turned  eastward  along  the  stone  quarries  now  known  as 
those  of  the  Capucins  and  Novanteris,  where  the  ground  is 
in  part  so  steep,  that  probably  little  fortification  was  needed. 
This  fortified  high  land  of  Achradina  thus  constituted  the 
outer  city;  while  the  lower  ground,  situated  between  it  and 
the  inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have 
been  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but  was  em- 
ployed (and  probably  had  been  employed  even  from  the 
first  settlement  in  tlie  island),  partly  for  religious  pro- 
cessions, games,  and  other  multitudinous  ceremonies — partly 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which,  according  to  invariable 
Grecian  custom,  was  performed  without  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Extensive  catacombs  yet  remain  to  mark  the  length 
of  time  during  which  this  ancient  Nekropolis  served  its 
purpose. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  outer  city-wall  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  port  called  Trogdus,  stood  an  un-   Localities 
fortified     suburb     which     afterwards     became   -without  the 
enlarged  into  the  distinct  walled  town  ofTyche.    outer  city 
"West  of  the  southern  part  of  the  same  outer   — Epipoisc. 
city-wall  (nearly  south-west  of  the  outer  city  itself)  stood 
another     suburb — afterwards     known     and     fortified     as 
Neapolis,  but  deriving  its  name,  in  the  year  415  B.C.,  from 
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having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of 
Apollo  Temenites1  (which  stood  a  little  way  up  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae),  and  stretching  from  thence 
down  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
Between  these  two  suburbs  lay  a  broad  open  space,  the 
ground  rising  in  gradual  acclivity  from  Achradina  to  the 
westward,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  at  length  it  ended  in  a  small  conical  mound  called  in 
modern  times  the  Belvedere.  This  acclivity  formed  the 
eastern  ascent  of  the  long  ridge  of  high  ground  called 
Epipolse.  It  was  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  of 
which  Achradina  was  the  base:  to  the  north  as  well  as  to 
the  south,  it  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  lines  of  limestone 
cliff  (forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle),  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  quite  precipitous,  except  in  some 
few  openings  made  for  convenient  ascent.  From  the 
western  point  or  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  descent  was  easy 
and  gradual  (excepting  two  or  three  special  mounds  or 
cliffs)  towards  the  city,  the  interior  of  which  was  visible 
from  this  outer  slope. 3 

According  to  the  warfare  of  that  time,  Nikias  could 
only  take  Syracuse  by  building  a  wall  of  circum- 
tieToVthe  vallation  so  as  to  cut  off  its  supplies  by  land, 
siege  when  and  at  the  same  time  blockading  it by  sea.  Now 
arrive  d  ^nSt  looking  at  the  Inner  and  Outer  city  as  above 
Sicily— in-  described,  at  the  moment  when  he  first  reached 
difficulties  Sicily,  we  see  ^na^  (after  defeating  the  Syra- 
through  sis  cusans  and  driving  them  within  their  walls, 
delay.  which  would  be  of  course  the  first  part  of  the 

1  At    the    neighbouring    city    of  Siege.     The    very  perspicuous   de- 
Gela,    also,    a   little    without    the  scription  of  Epipolje,  also,  givenby 
walls,  there    stood   a  large  brazen  Mr.  Stanley  (as  embodied  inDr.Ar- 
statue     of    Apollo  —  of    so     much  nold's  Appendixtothethird  volume 
sanctity,  beauty,  or  notoriety,  that  of  his   Thncydides),   is    especially 
the  Carthaginians  in  their  invasion  commended  to  Ids  attention. 

of  the  island  (seven  years  after  the  Inthe  Appendix,  (see  Vol.  VIII.) 

siege  of  Syracuse   by  Nikias)  car-  I  have  been  unavoidably  compelled 

ried  it  away  with  them  and  trans-  to  repeat  a  portion  of  themattercon- 

ported  it  to  Tyre  (Diodor.  xiii.  108).  tained  in  my  general  narrative  :  for 

2  In  reference  to  all  these  topo-  which  repetition  I   hope  to  be  par- 
graphical    details ,    the    reader    is  doned. 

requested  to  consult  the  two  Plans  In  Plan  I,  given  at  the  end  of  Vol. 

of  Syracuse  annexed  to  volume  VI  VI.,  the  letter  ^  A,  B,  C,Drepresent 

together     with      the     explanatory  the  wall  of  the  Outer  City  asitseems 

Appendix  on  the  Operations  of  the  to  have  stood  when   Xikias  first  ar- 
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process)  he  might  have  carried  his  blockading  wall  in  a 
direction  nearly  southerly  from  the  innermost  point  of  the 
cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  between  the  city-wall  and  the 
Temenites  so  as  to  reach  the  Great  Harbour  at  a  spot  not 
far  westward  of  the  junction  of  Ortygia  with  the  main 
land.  Or  he  might  have  landed  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
executed  the  same  wall,  beginning  from  the  opposite  end. 
Or  he  might  have  preferred  to  construct  two  blockading 
walls,  one  for  each  city  separately:  a  short  wall  would  have 
sufficed  in  front  of  the  isthmus  joining  Ortygia,  while  a 
separate  wall  might  have  been  carried  to  shut  up  the  outer 
city,  across  the  unfortified  space  constituting  the  Nekro- 
polis  opposite  to  Ortygia.  Such  were  the  possibilities  of 
the  case  at  the  time  when  Nikias  first  reached  Rhegium. 
But  during  the  many  months  of  inaction  which  he  had 
allowed,  the  Syracusans  had  barred  out  both  these  possi- 
bilities, and  had  greatly  augmented  the  difficulties  of  his 
intended  enterprise.  They  had  constructed  a  new  wall, 
covering  both  their  inner  and  their  outer  city — stretching 
across  the  whole  front  which  faced  the  slope  of  Epipolse, 
from  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  opposite  sea  near  Santa 
Bonagia — and  expanding  westward  so  as  to  include  within 
it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo  Temenites, 
with  the  cliff  near  adjoining  to  it  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Temenite  Cliff.  This  was  done  for  the  express  purpose 
of  lengthening  the  line  indispensable  for  the  besiegers  to 
make  their  wall  a  good  blockade. '  After  it  was  finished, 
Nikias  could  not  begin  his  blockade  from  the  side  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  since  he  would  have  been  obstructed  by 
the  precipitous  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  beginning  his  wall  from  a  portion  of  the 
higher  ground  of  Epipolse,  and  of  carrying  it  both  along  a 
greater  space  and  higher  up  on  the  slope,  until  he  touched 
the  Great  Harbour  at  a  point  farther  removed  from  Or- 
tygia. 

rived  in    Sicily.     T!  e  letters  K,  F  T  6  it  p  o  ;    ten  'E  it  titoXa  <   6  p  u>  v, 

represent    the    wall    of  the    Inner  *  -  10  ?  \j-  /(  61'  i).  3330-^0?    s-J'/. -o- 

City  at  the  sume  moment.  TS  ;.  y  i  3  7'>  i     (I>  3  t  v,     TJV    apa    aci).- 

1   Thucyd.  v.  75.    'ETsi/i'ov  os  xxi.  /.UT/TCU,  &c. 

oi  2'jpaxoaiii  i-t    ttp    y^iuibv.    tooTu>  In    Plan  I.,    the    letters  G-,    H,  I 

rp6?  T£  ifj    -ciXsi,    TOV  TSJJLS  A-r/(  EV-  represent    this    additional    or    ad- 

TO; icoiTl30i(j.evot)  vsiyo?  r.i'j'i.  ~  a  •/  vanced  fortification. 
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Syracuse  having  thus  become  assailable  only  from  the 
increased  s^e  °f  Epipolae,  the  necessity  so  created  for 
importance  carrying  on  operations  much  higher  up  on  the 
upper  slope  gave  to  the  summit  of  that  eminence  a 

ground  of  greater  importance  than  it  had  before  possessed, 
intention  Nikias,  doubtless  furnished  with  good  local  in- 
of  the  Sy-  formation  by  the  exiles,  seems  to  have  made 
occupy1  the  this  discovery  earlier  than  the  Syracusan  ge- 
summit  of  nerals,  who  (having  been  occupied  in  augment- 
pipo  x.  jng  t^ir  (jefences  on  another  point  where  they 
were  yet  more  vulnerable)  did  not  make  it  until  imme- 
diately before  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign.  It  was 
at  that  critical  moment  that  they  proclaimed  a  full  muster, 
for  break  of  day,  in  the  low  mead  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anapus.  After  an  inspection  of  arms,  and  probably  final 
distribution  offerees  for  the  approaching  struggle,  a  chosen 
regiment  of  600  hoplites  was  placed  under  the  orders  of 
an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilus,  in  order  to  act  as 
garrison  of  Epipolse,  as  well  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness 
wherever  they  might  be  wanted.  1  These  men  were  intended 
to  occupy  the  strong  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  thus  obstruct  all  the  various  approaches  to  it,  seem- 
ingly not  many  in  number,  and  all  narrow. 

But  before  they  had  yet  left  their  muster,  to  march 
The  sum-  to  the  summit,  intelligence  reached  them  that 
mi*  'd  hUr"  ^e  Athenians  were  already  in  possession  of  it. 
the  Athen-  Nikias  and  Lamachus,  putting  their  troops  on 
ians.  board  at  Katana,  had  sailed  during  the  pre- 

ceding night  to  a  landing-place  not  far  from  a  place  called 
Leon  or  the  Lion,  which  was  only  six  or  seven  furlongs 
fromEpipolee,  and  seems  to  have  lain  between Megara  and 
the  peninsula  of  Thapsus.  They  here  landed  their  hoplites, 
and  placed  their  fleet  in  safety  under  cover  of  a  palisade 
across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Thapsus,  before  day  and 
before  the  Syracusans  had  any  intimation  of  their  arrival. 
Their  hoplites  immediately  moved  forward  with  rapid 
step  to  ascend  Epipolae,  mounting  seemingly  from  the 
north-east,  by  the  side  towards  Megara  and  farthest 
removed  from  Syracuse;  so  that  they  first  reached  the 
summit  called  Euryalus,  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
above  described.  From  hence  they  commanded  the  slope 
of  Epipolse  beneath  them  and  the  town  of  Syracuse  to  the 
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eastward.  They  were  presently  attacked  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  broke  up  their  muster  in  the  mead  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  news.  But  as  the  road  by  which  they  had 
to  march,  approaching  Euryalus  from  the  south-west,  was 
circuitous,  and  hardly  less  than  three  English  miles  in 
length — they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the 
Athenians  were  already  masters  of  the  position;  and  when 
they  hastened  up  to  retake  it,  the  rapid  pace  had  so  dis- 
ordered their  ranks,  that  the  Athenians  attacked  them  at 
great  advantage,  besides  having  the  higher  ground.  The 
Syracusans  were  driven  back  to  their  city  with  loss, 
jDiomilus  with  half  his  regiment  being  slain;  while  the 
Athenians  remained  masters  of  the  high  ground  of 
Euryalus,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolse. l 

This  was  a  most  important  advantage — indeed  seem- 
ingly essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  The  success 
the  siege.  It  was  gained  by  a  plan  both  well  of  this  sur- 
laid  and  well  executed,  grounded  upon  the  essentTaiSto 
omission  of  the  Syracusans  to  occupy  a  post  of  the  etfect- 
which  they  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  import-  j^osectmon 
ance — and  which  in  fact  only  acquired  its  pre-  of  the 
eminent  importance  from  the  new  enlargement  s 
made  by  the  Syracusans  in  their  fortifications.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  it  depended  upon  a  favourable  accident 
which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  occur. 
The  capture  of  Syracuse  was  certain,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  attack  and  siege  of  the  city  had  been  commenced 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island,  without 
giving  time  for  any  improvement  in  its  defensibility.  But 
the  moment  such  delay  was  allowed,  success  ceased  to  be 
certain,  depending  more  or  less  upon  this  favourable  turn 
of  accident.  The  Syracusans  actually  did  a  great  deal  to 
create  additional  difficulty  to  the  besiegers,  and  might  have 
done  more,  especially  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the 
high  ground  above  Epipolse.  Had  they  taken  this  pre- 
caution, the  effective  prosecution  of  the  siege  would  have 
been  rendered  extremely  difficult — if  not  completely 
frustrated. 

On  the  next  morning,  Nikias  and  Lamachus  marched 
their  army  down  the  slope  of  Epipolse  near  to  the  Syra- 
cusan  walls,  and  offered  battle,  which  the  enemy  did  not 
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accept.  They  then  withdrew  the  Athenian  troops ;  after 
First  o  era-  w^^c^  their  first  operation  was  to  construct  a 
tions  ofera"  fort  on  the  high  ground  called  Labdalum,  near 
the  siege—  the  western  end  of  the  upper  northern  cliffs  bord- 

Central  •         m    •       i  .LI       i     •    i         <<   ii         i-rr  i 

work  of  the  ering  .kpipolae,  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and 
Athenians  looking  northward  towards  Megara.  This  was 

on  Epi-  .    ,        -.°-.  „  ,.e        ,          •      1      ,i 

poise,  call-  intended  as  a  place  ol  security  wherein  both 
ed  the  treasures  and  stores  might  be  deposited,  so  as  to 

leave  the  army  unencumbered  in  its  motions.  The 
Athenian  cavalry  being  now  completed  by  the  new  arrivals 
from  Egesta,  Nikias  descended  from  Labdalum  to  a  new 
position  called  Syke,  lower  down  on  Epipolse,  seemingly 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern  cliffs. 
He  here  constructed,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  a 
walled  enclosure,  called  the  Circle,  intended  as  a  centre 
from  whence  the  projected  wall  of  circumvallation  was  to 
start  northward  towards  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  southward 
towards  the  Great  Harbour.  This  circle  appears  to  have 
covered  a  considerable  space,  and  was  farther  protected  by 
an  outwork,  the  front  of  which  measured  one  thousand 
feet,  i  Astounded  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Athenians 
executed  this  construction,2  the  Syracusans  marched  their 
forces  out,  and  prepared  to  give  battle  in  order  to  interrupt 
it.  But  when  the  Athenians,  relinquishing  the  work,  drew 
up  on  their  side  in  battle  order — the  Syracusan  generals 
were  so  struck  with  their  manifest  superiority  in  soldier- 
like array,  as  compared  with  the  disorderly  trim  of  their 
own  ranks,  that  they  withdrew  their  soldiers  back  into  the 
city  without  venturing  to  engage;  merely  leaving  a  body 
of  horse  to  harass  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and 
constrain  them  to  keep  in  masses.  The  newly-acquired 
Athenian  cavalry,  however,  were  here  brought  for  the  first 
time  into  effective  combat.  With  the  aid  of  one  tribe  of 
their  own  hoplites,  they  charged  the  Syracusan  horse, 
drove  them  off  with  some  loss,  and  erected  their  trophy. 
This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  Athenian 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  97.  iy&pwi  rpoi;  Appendix,  marked  by  the  letter  K. 

'ii't  S'-ixTp  oi  'ABrjvocTot,  ivoc^sp  y.'Az-  *  The  Athenians  seem  to  have 

C6|A£voi  ETEtyiuav  tov  xuxXov  6ta  surpassed  all  other  Greeks  in  the 

-dy_&u<;.  diligence  and  skill  with  which  they  • 

The  probable  position  of  this  executed  fortifications:  see  some 

Athenian  Kox),o<;  or  Circle  will  be  examples,  Thucyd.  v.  75-82;  Xe- 

found  on  both  the  Plans  in  the  iioph.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  13 
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cavalry  being  brought  into  conflict;  though  Nikias  had 
made  the  absence  of  cavalry  the  great  reason  for  his  pro- 
longed inaction. 

Interruption  being  thus  checked,  Nikias  continued  his 
blockading    operations;    first    completing    the   _. 

/-!•      i         ji          i        •       •         i  •  n      c     •  it         First  coun- 

Circle, !  then  beginning  his  wall  oi  circumvalla-  terwaii  of 
tion  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Circle  the  Svra- 
towards  Trogilus:  for  which  purpose  a  portion 
of  his  forces  were  employed  in  bringing  stones  and  wood, 
and  depositing  them  in  proper  places  along  the  intended 
line.  So  strongly  did  Hermokrates  feel  the  inferiority  of 
the  Syracusan  hoplites  in  the  field,  that  he  discouraged 
any  fresh  general  action,  and  proposed  to  construct  a 
counter- wall  or  cross-wall;  traversing  the  space  along  which 
theAthenian  circumvallation  must  necessarily  be  continued, 
so  as  to  impede  its  farther  progress.  A  tenable  counter- 
wall,  if  they  could  get  time  to  carry  it  sufficiently  far  to  a 
defensible  terminus,  would  completely  defeat  the  intent 
of  the  besiegers:  but  even  if  Nikias  should  interrupt  the 
work  by  his  attacks,  the  Syracusans  calculated  on  being 
able  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  to  repel  him,  during  the 
short  time  necessary  for  hastily  constructing  the  palisade 
or  front  outwork.  Such  palisade  would  serve  them  as  a 
temporary  defence,  while  they  finished  the  more  elaborate 
cross-wall  behind  it;  and  would,  even  at  the  worst,  compel 
Xikias  to  suspend  all  his  proceedings  and  employ  his  whole 
force  to  dislodge  them.- 

1  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note  ou  Thu- 
cyd.  vi.  !)8,  says  that  the  Circle  is 
spoken  of,  in  one  passage  of  Thu- 
cydides,  as  if  it  had  never  lieen 
completed.  I  construe  this  one 
passage  differently  from  him 
(vii.  2;  4)  —  T(J>  aXXuj  TOJ  /'JxXo'j 
7:00;  -:6v  TpcbyiXov  s-i  -rt-i  =T£poc; 
'ji/.ajjav:  where  I  tlunk  701  ci/.Xo) 
7orj  x'jx/.ou  is  equivalent  to  e7£piufj'.  exsivou?  ci 

7r/j  xux/.ou— as  plainly  appears  from  -ivTa;  a/  -po;  392;  7os^£o 
the  accompanying  mention  of  Tro-  The  probable  course  of  this  first 
gilus  and  the  northern  sea.  I  am  counter-wall  is  marked  ou  Plan  I. 
persuaded  that  the  Circle  was  by  the  letters  X,  O. 
finished — and  Dr.  Arnold  himself  The  Scholiast  here  explains  -kt, 
indicates  two  passages  in  which  it  jciOou;  to  mean  7a  jiic'.a'/  —  adding 
is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  having  rj'/.if-j.  f,z-'j.  j^iJjaQrjvou.  6'jvdtp.iva,  013 
been  completed.  See  Appendix  to  TO  7:)  a'j.T(i>o;;  siv/i  7',  yioaov. 
this  volume.  Though,  lie  is  here  followed  by  the 
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Accordingly  they  took  their  start  from  the  postern 
its  direc-  Sa^e  near  the  grove  of  Apollo  Temenites;  a  gate 
tion,  south  in  the  new  wall  erected  four  or  five  months 
Athenian  before  to  enlarge  the  fortified  space  of  the  city. 
Circle— its  From  this  point,  which  was  lower  down  on  the 
completion.  gj0pe  Qf  Epipolse  than  the  Athenian  Circle,  they 
carried  their  palisade  and  counter-wall  up  the  slope,  in  a 
direction  calculated  to  intersect  the  intended  line  of  hostile 
circumvallation  southward  of  the  Circle.  The  nautical 
population  from  Ortygia  could  be  employed  in  this  enter- 
prise, since  the  city  was  still  completely  undisturbed  by 
sea  and  mistress  of  the  Great  Harbour — the  Athenian  fleet 
not  having  yet  moved  from  Thapsus.  Besides  this  active 
crowd  of  workmen,  the  sacred  olive-trees  in  the  Temenite 
grove  were  cut  down  to  serve  as  materials;  and  by  such 
efforts  the  work  was  presently  finished  to  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance for  traversing  and  intercepting  the  blockading  wall 
intended  to  come  southward  from  the  Circle.  It  seems  to 
have  terminated  at  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  southern 
cliff  of  Epipolae,  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turn- 
ing it  and  attacking  it  in  flank ;  while  it  was  defended  in 

best  commentators,  I  cannot  think  general  character  of  the  ground, 

that  his  explanation  is  correct.  He  It  appears  to  me  that  -.'it,  jcpoSous 

evidently  supposes   that   this   first  means  simply  "the  attacks   of  the 

counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans  was  Athenians"'— without   intending  to 

built    (as   we    shall   see   presently  denote      any      special      assailable 

that  the  second  counter-work  was)  points: — TtpoxaTaXajjipavctv   TS?  soo- 

across    the    marsh,    or  low  ground  8&'j<;  means  "to  get  beforehand  with 

between  the  southern  cliff  of  Epi-  the  attacks"   (see  Thucyd.  i.  57.  v. 

poise  and  the  Great  Harbour.    "The  30).     This      is    in      fact   the    more 

ground     being    generally    marshy  usual  meaning  of  IcpoSo?  (compare 

(Te),|AaTUJO£<;)  there  were  only  a  few  vii.  5;  vii.  43;   i.  6;    v.  35 ;    vi.  63), 

places  where  it  could  be  crossed."  "attack,  approach,  visit,"  &c.  There 

But  I  conceive  this  supposition  to  are    doubtless    other    passages    in 

be   erroneous.     The   first    counter-  which  it   means    "the  way  or  road 

wall  of  the  Syracusans  was  carried,  through    which     the     attack    was 

as  it  seems  to  me,  up  the  slope  of  made  :"    in   one   of  these   however 

Epipolae,    between    the    Athenian  (vii.  51)    all    the    best  editors  now 

Circle    and    the   southern    cliff:    it  read  330600  instead  of  j'pooou. 

commenced  at  the  Syracusan  newly-  It  will   be    seen   that   arguments 

erected   advanced  wall,    enclosing  have  been  founded  upon  the  inad- 

the  Temenites.    This  was  all  hard,  missible  sense  wh  eh  the  Scholiast 

firm  ground,  such  as  the  Athenians  here  gives  to  the  word  e'tpoSoi:  see 

could  march  across   at  any  point:  Dr.  Arnold,  Memo  r  on  the  Map  of 

there  might  perhaps  be  some  rough-  Syracuse,  Append  x   to    his  ed.  of 

nesses   here    and   there,    but    they  Thucyd.  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
would  be  mere   exceptions   to   the 
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front  by  a  stockade  and  topped  with  wooden  towers  for 
discharge  of  missiles.  One  tribe  of  hoplites  was  left  to 
defend  it,  while  the  crowd  of  Syracusans  who  had  either 
been  employed  on  the  work  or  on  guard,  returned  back 
into  the  city. 

During  all  this  process,  Xikias  had  not  thought  it 
prudent  to  interrupt  them. l  Employed  as  he  it  is  storm- 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  Circle,  and  on  the  ed,  taken, 
wall  branching  out  from  the  Circle  northward,  ed,  bySthe 
he  was  unwilling  to  march  across  the  slope  of  Athenians. 
Epipolse  to  attack  them  with  half  his  forces,  leaving  his 
own  rear  exposed  to  attack  from  the  numerous  Syracusans 
in  the  city,  and  his  own  Circle  only  partially  guarded.  More- 
over, by  such  delay  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  own 
part  of  the  circumvallation  without  hindrance,  and  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  new  counter- 
wall  with  advantage.  Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred, 
just  at  the  time  when  he  had  accomplished  the  farther 
important  object  of  destroying  the  aqueducts  which  sup- 
plied the  city,  partially, at  least,  with  water  for  drinking. 
The  Syracusans  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  confidence 
both  by  the  completion  of  their  counter-wall,  which  seemed 
an  effective  bar  to  the  besiegers — and  by  his  inaction. 
The  tribe  left  on  guard  presently  began  to  relax  in  their 
vigilance:  instead  of  occupying  the  wall,  tents  were  erected 
behind  it  to  shelter  them  from  the  midday  sun;  while  some 
even  permitted  themselves  to  take  repose  during  that  hour 
within  the  city  walls.  Such  negligence  did  not  escape  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  silently  prepared  an  assault  for 
midday.  Three  hundred  chosen  hoplites  with  some  light 
troops  clothed  in  panoplies  for  the  occasion,  were  instruct- 
ed to  sally  out  suddenly  and  run  across  straight  to  attack 
the  stockade  and  counter-wall;  while  the  main  Athenian 
force  marched  in  two  divisions  under  Nikias  and  Lamachus ; 
half  towards  the  city  walls  to  prevent  any  succour  from 
coming  outof  the  gates — half  towards  the  Temenitepostern- 
gate  from  whence  the  stockade  and  cross-wall  com- 
menced. The  rapid  forward  movement  of  the  chosen  three 
hundred  was  crowned  with  full  success.  They  captured 
both  the  stockade  and  the  counterwall,  feebly  defended  by 
its  guards;  who  taken  by  surprise,  abandoned  their  post 
and  fled  along  behind  their  wall  to  enter  the  city  by  the 

1  Thucvd.  vi.  100. 
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Temenite  postern-gate.  Before  all  of  them  could  get  in, 
however,  both  the  pursuing  three  hundred  and  the  Athen- 
ian division  which  marched  straight  to  that  point,  had 
partially  come  up  with  them:  so  that  some  of  these  assail- 
ants even  forced  their  way  along  with  them  through  the 
gate  into  the  interior  of  the  Temenite  city-wall.  Here 
however  the  Syracusan  strength  within  was  too  much  for 
them:  these  foremost  Athenians  and  Argeians  were  thrust 
out  again  with  loss.  But  the  general  movement  of  the 
Athenians  had  been  completely  triumphant.  They  pulled 
down  the  counter-wall,  plucked  up  the  palisade,  and  carried 
the  materials  away  for  the  use  of  their  own  circumval- 
lation. 

As  the  recent  Syracusan  counterwork  had  been  carried 
Nikias  oc-  to  the  brink  of  the  southern  cliff,  which  rendered 
cupies  the  it  unassailable  in  flank — Nikias  was  warned  of 
cliff— and  tne  necessity  of  becoming  master  of  this  cliff, 
prosecutes  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  same  resource  in 
blockade0  future.  Accordingly  without  staying  to  finish 
south  of  his  blockading  wall  regularly  and  continuously 
cle'  from  the  Circle  southward,  across  the  slope  of 
Epipolae — he  left  the  Circle  under  guard  and  marched 
across  at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  southern  cliff,  at 
the  point  where  the  blockading  wall  was  intended  to  reach 
it.  This  point  of  the  southern  cliff  he  immediately  fortified 
as  a  defensive  position,  whereby  he  accomplished  two 
objects.  First,  he  prevented  the  Syracusans  from  again 
employing  the  cliff  as  a  flank  defence  for  a  second  counter- 
wall.  '  Next,  he  acquired  the  means  of  providing  a  safe 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  101.  Tf,  5'  Oatspia  tion  now  begun  on  the  cliff  was 

duo  TOO  xoxXou  sTity_i'o;  oi  'A'jr,-  continuous  and  in  actual  junction 

vaTot  TOV  y.p7)|xv6v  TOV  orsp  TOO  I  OPJ?,  with  the  Circle.  In  his  second 

os  Ttiv  'Ert-oXtLv  TaoTTj  Ttpo;  TOV  edition  he  seems  to  relinquish 

|AEf<xv  XifAsva  opa,  xai  "QT.zp  OIOTOI?  this  opinion,  and  to  translate 

•ipor/OTaTov  ifi-peTO  *»t*3«i  8ia  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  Dr. 

TOO  6[iaXo'j  x«i  TOO  £Xo'u«  es  TOV  Arnold,  who  considers  them  as 

XijAEvct  TO  rcpiTsiy.afxot.  equivalent  to  a-6  TOJ  xOxXoy 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  believe  6p|J.U)[x;voi,  but  not  at  all  implying 

to  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  that  the  fresh  work  performed  was 

though  the  words  dro  TOO  x'ixXou  continuous  with  the  Circle — which 

are  r.ot  clear,  and  have  been  he  believes  not  to  have  been  the 

differently  construed.  Goller  in  fac\  If  thus  construed,  the  words 

his  first  edition  had  construed  would  imply  "starting  from  the 

them  as  if  it  stood  dp^ificvoi  Circle  as  a  base  of  operations." 

(izo  TOO  xoxXou  :  as  if  the  fortif'ca-  Agreeing  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  his 
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and  easy  road  of  communication  between  the  high  ground 
of  Epipolse  and  the  low  marshy  ground  beneath,  which 
divided  Epipolae  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  across  which 
the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation  must  necessarily  be 
presently  carried.  As  his  troops  would  have  to  carry  on 
simultaneous  operations,  partly  on  the  high  ground  above, 
partly  on  the  low  ground  beneath,  he  could  not  allow  them 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  precipitous  cliff  which 
would  prevent  ready  mutual  assistance.  The  intermediate 
space  between  the  Circle  and  the  fortified  point  of  the  cliff, 
was  for  the  time  left  with  an  unfinished  wall,  with  the 
intention  of  coming  back  to  it  (as  was  in  fact  afterwards 
done,  and  this  portion  of  wall  was  in  the  end  completed). 
The  Circle,  though  isolated,  was  strong  enough  for  the 
time  to  maintain  itself  against  attack,  and  was  adequately 
garrisoned. 

By  this  new  movement,  the  Syracusans  were  debarred 
from  carrying  a  second  counter-wall  on  the  same    Second 
side  of  Epipolse,  since  the  enemy  were  masters    counter- 

„  .,  ,.„,  ,,  J    ,,  -11?    work  of  the 

ot  the  terminating  clin  on  the  southern  side  or   syracusaus 
the  slope.     They  now  turned  their  operations    —  reaching 
to   the    lower   ground   or   marsh  between  the    marsh, 
southern    cliff    of    Epipolse     and     the    Grreat   south  of 
Harbour;  being  as  yet  free  on  that  side,  since   toPth°  river 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  at  Thapsus.   Across   Anapus. 
that  marsh — and  seemingly  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  to 
serve  as  a  flank  barrier — they  resolved  to  carry  a  palisade 
work  with  a  ditch,  so  as  to  intersect  the  line  which  the 
Athenians  must  next  pursue  in  completing  the  southern- 
most portion  of  their  circumvallation.     They  so  pressed 
the  prosecution  of  this  new  cross  palisade,  beginning  from 
the  lower  portion  of  their  own  city-walls,  and  stretching  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  across  the  low  ground  as  far  as 

conception  of  the  event   signified,  passages  airo   is  used   in  the  same 

I  incline,  in  construing  the  words,  sense    as    we    find    airoOsv,    iv.    125, 

to    proceed    upon    the    analogy    of  signifying    "apart    from,    at    some 

two  or  three    passages  in  Thucyd.  distance  from;''    but  not   implying 

i.  7;    i.  40;    i.  99;    vi.  i!4  —  At  ok  ~i.-  any  accompanying  idea  of  motion, 

XoialitoXsn;  6ia  Tyjv  XrjaToiav  ETci-oXo  or  proceeding  from,    either  literal 

<XMTtay_ou37.v    V.T.Q  BaXdaaTjc  \i.  a  X-  or  metaphorical. 

Xov  <pxis 'Jy,  act-;  ....  'liiTi  6;  Xi-  "The  Athenians  began  to  fortify, 

H.YJ-J,    xal    7:0X1?    u-sp    3'jToO   x  SIT  a  i  at  some  distance  from  their  Circle, 

drto    fl  ot>.  d  acrr,  c    k-<    ~:(,  '  liX-aiaTi^t  Hie  cliff  above  the  marsh,"  &c. 
T7J?  6itj7ipd)TiSo?,    'Ivfiy;.     In  these 
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the  river  Anapus,  that  by  the  time  the  new  Athenian 
fortification  of  the  cliff  was  completed,  the  new  Syracusan 
obstacle  was  completed  also, *  and  a  stockade  with  a  ditch 
seemed  to  shut  out  the  besiegers  from  reaching  the  Great 
Harbour. 

Lamachus  overcame  the  difficulty  before  him  with 
This  coun-  ability  and  bravery.  Descending  unexpectedly, 
attacked  one  morning  before  daybreak,  from  his  fort  on 
and  taken  the  cliff  at  Epipolae  into  the  low  ground  beneath 
chus"— ™a~  — and  providing  his  troops  with  planks  and 
general  broad  gates  to  bridge  over  the  marsh  where  it 
deati^of  was  scarcery  passable — he  contrived  to  reach 
Lamachns.  and  surprise  the  palisade  with  the  first  dawn  of 
morning.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  the 
Athenian  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus  into  the  Great 
Harbour,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and 
get  on  the  rear  of  the  new  palisade  work.  But  before  the 
fleet  could  arrive,  the  palisade  and  ditch  had  been  carried, 
and  its  defenders  driven  off.  A  large  Syracusan  force 
came  out  from  the  city  to  sustain  them,  and  retake  it; 
bringing  on  general  action  in  the  low  ground  between  the 
Cliff  of  Epipolee,  the  Harbour,  and  the  river  Anapus.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  Athenians  proved  successful:  the 
Syracusans  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  all  sides,  so 
that  their  right  wing  Jfied  into  the  city,  and  their  left 
(including  the  larger  portion  of  their  best  force,  the 
horsemen),  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  to  reach 
the  bridge.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  Athenians  hoped 
to  cut  them  off  from  this  retreat,  and  a  chosen  body  of 
300  hoplites  ran  fast  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the  bridge  first. 
In  this  hasty  movement  they  fell  into  such  disorder,  that 
the  Syracusan  cavalry  turned  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  threw  them  back  xipon  the  Athenian  right  wing,  to 
which  the  fugitives  communicated  their  own  panic  and 
disorder.  The  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  to  be  turning 
against  the  Athenians,  when  Lamachus,  who  was  on  the 
left  wing,  hastened  to  their  aid  with  the  Argeian  hoplites 
and  as  many  bowmen  as  be  could  collect.  His  ardour 
carried  him  incautiously  forward,  so  that  he  crossed  a  ditch, 
with  very  few  followers,  before  the  remaining  troops  could 

1  The    course   and    extent    (as    I      found  marked    on  1'1-in    I.,    by  the 
conceive  it)  of  this  second  counter-      letters  P;  Q, 
work,  palisade    and  ditch,  will  be 
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follow  him.  He  was  here  attacked  and  slain, l  in  single 
combat  with  a  horseman  named  Kallikrates:  but  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  driven  back  when  his  soldiers  came  up,  and 
had  only  just  time  to  snatch  and  carry  off  his  dead  body, 
with  which  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  retreated  behind 
the  Anapus.  The  rapid  movement  of  this  gallant  officer 
was  thus  crowned  with  complete  success,  restoring  the 
victory  to  his  own  right  wing;  a  victory  dearly  purchased 
by  the  forfeit  of  his  own  life.2 

Meanwhile  the  visible  disorder  and  temporary  flight 
of  the  Athenian  right  wing,  and  the  withdrawal         a 
of  Lamachus  from  the  left  to  reinforce  it,  im-   the  Athen- 
parted  fresh  courage  to  the  Syracusan  right,   ia°    Circle 

1  i  •    i    i      T   „     -i   -     ,     °i  nj,  •        °      '    and  of  Ni- 

wmch  had  tied  into  the  town.  They  again  came  kias— vie- 
forth  to  renew  the  contest;  while  their  generals  t°ry  °.f  the 
attempted  a  diversion  by  sending  out  a  detach- 
ment from  the  north-western  gates  of  the  city  to  attack 
the  Athenian  Circle  on  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolse.  As  this 
Circle  lay  completely  apart  and  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  battle,  they  hoped  to  find  the  garrison  unpre- 
pared for  attack,  and  thus  to  carry  it  by  surprise.  Their 
manoeuvre,  bold  and  well-timed,  was  on  the  point  of 
succeeding.  They  carried  with  little  difficulty  the  covering 
outwork  in  front,  and  the  Circle  itself,  probably  stript  of 
part  of  its  garrison  to  reinforce  the  combatants  in  the 
lower  ground,  was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  and 
resource  of  Nikias,  who  was  lying  ill  within  it.  He  directed 
the  attendants  to  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  wood  which  lay, 
together  with  the  battering  engines  of  the  army  in  front 
of  the  Circle-wall,  so  that  the  flames  prevented  all  farther 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  assailant?,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  The  flames  also  served  ns  a  signal  to  the  Athe- 
nians engaged  in  the  battle  beneath,  who  immediately  sent 

reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  their  general:    ,,  , 

1-1         L  j.i  j.1        A  XT        •        n b  ,  Entrance 

while  at  the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet,  just   of  the 

arrived  from  Thapsus,  was  seen  sailing  into  the  ^thte^n, 
Great  Harbour.  This  last  event,  threatening  the  HIR  Great 
Syracusans  on  a  new  side,  drew  off  their  whole  Harbour- 
attention  to  the  defence  of  their  citv.  Tluvr  combatants 


1  Tliucyd.  vi.  102;    Plutarch,  Xi-      machus  was  slain,  a;  ,Vr  the  arrival 
kias,  c.  18.     Diodorus   ei-roueou=]y       of  Gylippus  (xii.  8). 
places   the   battle,    ir.     which    La-          2  Tliucyd.  vi.  ]<>2. 
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from  the  field,  and  their  detachment  from  the  Circle,  were 
each  brought  back  within  the  walls.  * 

Had  the  recent  attempt  on  the  Circle  succeeded, 
carrying  with  it  the  death  or  capture  of  Nikias,  and  com- 
bined with  the  death  of  Lamachus  in  the  field  on  that 
same  day — it  would  have  greatly  brightened  the  prospects 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  might  even  have  arrested  the  farther 
progress  of  the  siege,  from  the  want  of  an  authorised  com- 
mander. But  in  spite  of  such  imminent  hazard,  the  actual 
result  of  the  day  left  the  Athenians  completely  victorious, 
and  the  Syracusans  more  discouraged  than  ever.  What 
materially  contributed  to  their  discouragement,  was,  the 
recent  entrance  of  the  Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great 
Harbour,  wherein  it  was  henceforward  permanently 
established,  in  cooperation  with  the  army,  in  a  station 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus. 

Both  army  and  fleet  now  began  to  occupy  themselves 
The  south-  seriously  with  the  construction  of  the  southern- 
er11 portion  most  part  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation;  begin- 

of  the  wall        .         f  ,.    ,    ,      ,     ,  ,        .  ,,  ,,'     ,&     , 

of  blockade  mng  immediately  below  the  Athenian  fortified 
across  point  of  descent  from  the  southern  cliff  of 

to  the  Great  Epipolae  and  stretching  across  the  lower  marshy 
Harb°utedS  groun<^  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The  distance 
andS(neariy  between  these  two  extreme  points  was  about 
finished.  eight  stadia  or  nearly  an  English  mile :  the  wall 
was  double,  with  gates,  and  probably  towers,  at  suitable 
intervals — inclosing  a  space  of  considerable  breadth,  doubt- 
less roofed  over  in  part,  since  it  served  afterwards,  with 
the  help  of  the  adjoining  citadel  on  the  cliff,  as  shelter  and 
defence  of  the  whole  Athenian  army.2  The  Syracusans 
could  not  interrupt  this  process,  nor  could  they  undertake 
a  new  counter-wall  up  the  mid-slope  of  Epipolse,  without 
coming  out  to  fight  a  general  battle,  which  they  did  not 
feel  competent  to  do.  Of  course  the  Circle  had  now  been 
put  into  condition  to  defy  a  second  surprise. 

But  not  only  were  they  thus  compelled  to  look  on 
without  hindering  the  blockading  wall  towards  the  Har- 
bour.— It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  began  to 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  102.  by    the    letters   K,    L,   M.     In   the 

2  The  southern  part  of  t!;e  Athe-  first  Plan,   it  appears  as   intended 
nian     line    of    circumvallatiou    is  and  unfinished;  in  the  second  Plan, 
marked  both   on  Plans  I.    and  II.  it  appears  as  completed. 
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taste  the  real  restraints  and  privations  of  a  siege.  •  Down 
to  this  moment,  their  communication  with  the  Anapus  and  the 
country  beyond,  as  well  as  with  all  sides  of  the  The  Syra_ 
Great  Harbour,  had  been  open  and  unimpeded;  cusans  offer 
whereas  now,  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  "^[ruc^Jn 
and  the  change  of  position  of  the  Athenian  army,  —despond- 
had  cut  them  off  from  both, 2  so  that  little  or  !™>'0£*e_ 
no  fresh  supplies  of  provision  could  reach  them  increasing 
except  at  the  hazard  of  capture  from  the  hostile  th^s^ege  Oi 
ships.  On  the  side  of  Thapsus,  where  the 
northern  cliff  of  Epipolse  affords  only  two  or  three 
practicable  passages  of  ascent,  they  had  before  been  blocked 
up  by  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet;  and  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  seems  still  to  have  been  left  at  Thapsus.  Nothing 
now  remained  open,  except  a  portion,  especially  the  north- 
ern portion,  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse.  Of  this  outlet  the 
besieged,  especially  their  numerous  cavalry,  doubtless 
availed  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  excursions  and  of 
bringing  in  supplies.  But  it  was  both  longer  and  more 
circuitous  for  such  purposes  than  the  plain  near  the  Great 
Harbour  and  the  Helorine  road:  moreover,  it  had  to  pass 
by  the  high  and  narrow  pass  of  Euryalus,  and  might  thus 
be  rendered  unavailable  to  the  besieged,  whenever  Nikias 
thought  fit  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  position.  Unfortu- 
nately for  himself  and  his  army,  he  omitted  this  easy,  but 
capital  precaution,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  must  have 
known  Gylippus  to  be  approaching. 

In  regard  to  the  works  actually  undertaken,  the  order 
followed  by  Nikias  and  Lamachus  can  be  satis-   Order  of  the 
factorily  explained.     Having  established  their   besieging 
fortified  post  on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epi-   "iomT'suc- 
polse,  they  were  in  condition  to  combat  oppo-    cessiveiy 

Till  TI  i-i  undertaken 

sition  ana  attack  any  counter-wail  onAvinchever    by  the 
side  the  enemy  might  erect  it.     Commencing  in   Athenians. 
the  first  place  the  execution  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
blockading  line,  they  soon  desist  from  this,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  southern  portion,  because  it  was  here  that 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  103.  oia  6=  stxo«  pius  and  the  PolichnS  or  hamlet 

ivSpiozujj  aropo'j-jTuvi  xcti  |ji5XXo-j  TJ  surrounding  it,  on  the  right  bank 

npiv  -oXtopy.ouijuvim,  &c.  of  the  Anapus.  These  posts  rc- 

1  Diodorus  however  is  wrong  in  mained  always  occupied  by  the 

stating  (xiii.  7)  that  the  Athenians  Syracusans,  throughout  the  whole 

occupied  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olym-  war  (Thucyd.  vii.  4,  37). 

VOL.  vn.  n 
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the  Syracusans  constructed  their  two  first  counter-works. 
In  attacking  the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans, 
across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus,  they  chose  a  suitable  mo- 
ment for  bringing  the  main  fleet  round  from  Thapsus  into 
the  Great  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  its  cooperation.  After 
clearing  the  lower  ground,  they  probably  deemed  it  ad- 
visable, in  order  to  establish  a  safe  and  easy  communication 
with  their  fleet,  that  the  double  wall  across  the  marsh,  from 
Epipolae  to  the  Harbour,  should  stand  next  for  execution; 
for  which  there  was  this  farther  reason — that  they  thereby 
blocked  up  the  most  convenient  exit  and  channel  of  supply 
for  Syracuse.  There  are  thus  plausible  reasons  assignable 
why  the  northern  portion  of  the  line  of  blockade,  from  the 
Athenian  camp  on  Epipolse  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  was  left 
to  the  last,  and  was  found  open — at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it — by  Gylippus. 

"While  the  Syracusans  thus  began  to  despair  of  their 
situation,  the  prospects  of  the  Athenians  were 
prospect^of  better  than  ever;  promising  certain  and  not 
the  Athe-  very  distant  triumph.  The  reports  circulating 
position  '3  through  the  neighbouring  cities  all  represented 
among  the  them  as  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  so  that  many 
Italian and  Sikel  tribes,  hitherto  wavering,  came  in  to 
Greeks  to  tender  their  alliance,  while  three  armed  pente- 
fhem"  konters  also  arrived  from  the  Tyrrhenian  coast. 

Moreover  abundant  supplies  were  furnished 
from  the  Italian  Greeks  generally.  Nikias,  now  sole  com- 
mander since  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  even  the  glory 
of  receiving  and  discussing  proposals  from  Syracuse  for  ca- 
pitulation— a  necessity  which  was  openly  and  abundantly 
canvassed  within  the  city  itself.  The  ill-success  of  Her- 
mokrates  and  his  colleagues  had  caused  them  to  be  recently 
displaced  from  their  functions  as  generals, — to  which  He- 
rakleides,  Eukles,  and  Tellias  were  appointed.  But  this 
change  did  not  inspire  the  Syracusans  with  confidence  to 
hazard  a  fresh  battle,  while  the  temper  of  the  city,  during 
such  period  of  forced  inaction,  was  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. Though  several  propositions  for  surrender,  perhaps 
unofficial,  yet  seemingly  sincere,  were  made  to  Nikias,  noth- 
ing definitive  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  terms. ]  Had 
the  Syracusan  government  been  oligarchical,  the  present 
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distress  would  have  exhibited  a  large  body  of  malcontents 
upon  whom  he  could  have  worked  with  advantage;  but  the 
democratical  character  of  the  government  maintained  union 
at  home  in  this  trying  emergency.1 

We  must  take  particular  note  of  these  propositions  in 
order  to  understand  the  conduct  of  Nikias  during   Conduct  of 
the  present  critical  interval.     He  had  been  from   Nikias— Ms 
the  beginning  in  secret  correspondence  with  a   entsein°the~ 
party  in  Syracuse;2  who,  though  neither  numer-  interior  of 
ous    nor  powerful    in   themselves,   were   now   syracuse- 
doubtless  both  more  active  and  more  influential  than  ever 
they  had  been  before.     From   them  he  received  constant 
and  not  unreasonable  assurances  that  the  city  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering   and  could   not   possibly  hold  out. 
And  as  the  tone  of  opinion  without,  as  well  as  within,  con- 
spired to  raise  such  an  impression  in  his  mind,  so  he  suf- 
fered  himself  to  be   betrayed   into  a  fatal   languor   and 
security  as  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  besieging 
operations.     The  injurious  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Lamachus  now  became  evident.  From  the  time   confidenc 
of  the     departure  from  Katana  down  to   the   of  Nik- i as— 
battle   in   which  that  gallant  officer   perished   ^"v'eun^uor 
(a  period   seemingly   of  about   three   months,   of  his 
from  about  March  to  June  414  B.C.),  the  opera-   operations. 
tions  of  the  siege  had  been  conducted  with  great  vigour  as 
well  as  unremitting  perseverance ;  while  the  building-work, 
especially,  had  been  so  rapidly  executed  as  to  fill  the  Syra- 
cusans  with  amazement.     But  so  soon  as  Nikias  is  left  sole 
commander,   this  vigorous   march   disappears   and  is  ex- 
changed for  slackness  and  apathy.     The  wall  across  the 
low  ground  near  the  harbour  might  have  been  expected  to 
proceed  more  rapidly,  because  the  Athenian  position  gener- 
ally was  much  stronger — the  chance  of  opposition  from 
the  Syracusans  was  much  lessened— and  the  fleet  had  been 
brought  into  the  Great  Harbour  to  cooperate.     Yet  in  fact 
it  seems   to  have   proceeded   more  slowly:   Nikias   builds 
it  at  first  as  a  double  wall,   though   it   would   have  been 
practicable  to  complete  the  whole  line  of  blockade  with  a 
single  wall  before  the  arrival  of  G-ylippus  and  afterwards, 
if  necessary,  to  have  doubled  it  either  wholly  or  partially; 
instead  of  employing  so  much  time  in  completing  this  one 
portion,   that    Gylippus   arrived   before   it  was   finished, 
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scarcely  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Lamachus. 
Both  the  besiegers  and  their  commander  now  seem  to  con- 
sider success  as  certain,  without  any  chance  of  effective 
interruption  from  within — still  less  from  without;  so  that 
they  may  take  their  time  over  the  work,  without  caring 
whether  the  ultimate  consummation  comes  a  month  sooner 
or  later. 

Though  such  was  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenian 
troops,  Nikias  could  doubtless  have  spurred  them  on  and 
accelerated  the  operations,  had  he  himself  been  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Hitherto,  we  have  seen  him 
always  overrating  the  gloomy  contingencies  of  the  future, 
and  disposed  to  calculate  as  if  the  worst  was  to  happen 
which  possibly  could  happen.  But  a  great  part,  of  what 
passes  for  caution  in  his  character,  was  in  fact  backwardness 
and  inertia  of  temperament,  aggravated  by  the  melancholy 
addition  of  a  painful  internal  complaint.  If  he  wasted  in 
indolence  the  first  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
and  turned  to  inadequate  account  the  present  two  months 
of  triumphant  position  before  Syracuse — both  these  mis- 
takes arose  from  the  same  cause;  from  reluctance  to  act 
except  under  the  pressure  and  stimulus  of  some  obvious 
necessity.  Accordingly  he  was  always  behindhand  with 
events:  but  when  necessity  became  terrible,  so  as  to  subdue 
the  energies  of  other  men — then  did  he  come  forward  and 
display  unwonted  vigour,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
chapter.  But  now,  relieved  from  all  urgency  of  apparent 
danger,  and  misled  by  the  delusive  hopes  held  out  through 
his  correspondence  in  the  town,  combined  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  success  which  exhilarated  his  own  armament — 
Nikias  fancied  the  surrender  of  Syracuse  inevitable,  and 
became,  for  one  brief  moment  preceding  his  calamitous 
end,  not  merely  sanguine,  but  even  careless  and  presump- 
tuous in  the  extreme.  Nothing  short  of  this  presumption 
could  have  let  in  his  destroying  enemy  Gylippus. ' 

That  officer — named  by  the  Lacedaemonians  commander 
Approach  in  Sicily,  at  the  winter  meeting  which  Alki- 
of  Gylippus  biades  had  addressed  at  Sparta — had  employed 
•pairf  o"f  himself  in  getting  together  forces  forthepurpose 
relieving  of  the  expedition.  But  the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  so  far  stimulated  by  the  representations 
of  the  Athenian  exile  as  to  promise  aid,  were  not  forward 

1  Plutarch,  Xikins,  c.   18. 
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to  perform  the  promise.  Even  the  Corinthians,  decidedly 
the  most  hearty  of  all  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  were  yet  so 
tardy,  that  in  the  month  of  June,  Gylippus  was  still  at 
Leukas,  with  his  armament  not  quite  ready  to  sail.  To 
embark  in  a  squadron  for  Sicily  against  the  numerous  and 
excellent  Athenian  fleet,  now  acting  there,  was  a  service 
not  tempting  to  any  one,  and  demanding  both  personal 
daring  and  devotion.  Moreover  every  vessel  from  Sicily, 
between  March  and  June  414  B.C.,  brought  intelligence 
of  progressive  success  on  the  part  of  Nikias  and  Lamachus 
— thus  rendering  the  prospects  of  Corinthian  auxiliaries 
still  more  discouraging. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  arrived  the  news  of 
that  defeat  of  the  Syracusans  wherein  Lamachus  progress  Of 
was  slain,  and  of  its  important  consequences  in  Gylippus, 
forwarding  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  Great  dis-P1  ' 
as  those  consequences  were,  they  were  still  farther  oouraging 
exaggerated  by  report.  It  was  confidently  affirm-  reports- 
ed,  by  messenger  after  messenger,  that  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  had  been  completed,  and  that  Syracuse  was  now 
invested  on  all  sides.1  Both  Gylippus  and  the  Corinthians 
were  so  far  misled  as  to  believe  this  to  be  the  fact,  and 
despaired,  in  consequence,  of  being  able  to  render  any 
effective  aid  against  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  But  as  there 
still  remained  hopes  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  Greek 
cities  in  Italy,  Gylippus  thought  it  important  to  pass  over 
thither  at  once  with  his  own  little  squadron  of  four  sail — 
two  Lacedaemonians  and  two  Corinthians — and  the  Corin- 
thian captain  Pythen;  leaving  the  Corinthian  main  squadron 
to  follow  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  Intending  then  to  act 
only  in  Italy,  Gylippus  did  not  fear  falling  in  with  the 
Athenian  fleet.  He  first  sailed  to  Tarentum,  friendly  and 
warm  in  his  cause.  From  hence  he  undertook  a  visit  to 
Thurii,  where  his  father  Kleandridas,  exiled  from  Sparta, 
had  formerly  resided  as  citizen.  After  trying  to  profit  by 
this  opening  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  Thurians,  and 
finding  nothing  but  refusal,  he  passed  on  farther  southward, 
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until  he  came  opposite  to  the  Terinsean  Gulf,  near  the 
south-eastern  cape  of  Italy.  Here  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
off  the  land  overtook  him,  exposed  his  vessels  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  drove  him  out  to  sea,  until  at  length,  standing 
in  a  northerly  direction,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
shelter  again  at  Tarentum.  1  But  such  was  the  damage 
which  his  ships  had  sustained,  that  he  was  forced  to  remain 
here  while  they  were  hauled  ashore  and  refitted.2 

So  untoward  a  delay  threatened  to  intercept  altogether 
his  farther  progress.  For  the  Thurians  had  sent  intimation 
of  his  visit,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  his  vessels,  to  Ni- 
kias  at  Syracuse;  treating  with  contempt  the  idea  of  four 
triremes  coming  to  attack  the  powerful  Athenian  fleet. 
In  the  present  sanguine  phase  of  his  character,  Nikias 
sympathised  with  the.  flattering  tenor  of  the  message 
and  overlooked  the  gravity  of  the  fact  announced.  He 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  104.     "A  pas  (FoXiit-  light  upon  it.    "Whenever  a    point 
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Though  all  the  commentators  north,"  as  the  commentators  affirm 
here  construe  the  words  xata  — I  cannot  believe  without  better 
Bopsav  £3TT]Xib;  as  if  they  agreed  authority  than  they  produce.  More- 
with  t,f,  or  avEjxoc,  I  cannot  but  over  Gylippus  could  never  have 
think  that  these  words  really  agree  laid  his  course  for  Tarentum  if 
with  F '6X1.7:7:0;.  Gylippus  is  over-  there  had  been  a  strong  wind  in 
taken  by  this  violent  off-shore  this  direction;  while  such  a  wind 
wind  while  he  is  sailing  southward  would  have  forwarded  him  to  Lokri, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  what  the  very  place  whither  he  wanted 
ts  now  called  Calabria  Ultra:  to  go.  The  mention  of  the  Terinaan 
"setting  his  ship  towards  the  north  Gulf  is  certainly  embarrassing, 
or  Standing  to  the  north  (to  use  If  the  words  are  right  (which 
the  English  nautical  phrase),  he  perhaps  may  be  doubted),  the  ex- 
is  carried  out  to  sea,  from  whence  planation  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  note 
after  great  difficulties  he  again  seems  the  best  which  can  be  offered, 
gets  into  Tarentum."  If  Gylippus  Perhaps  indeed— for  though  im- 
was  carried  out  to  sea  when  in  probable,  this  is  not  wholly  im- 
this  position,  and  trying  to  get  to  possible— Thucydides  may  himself 
Tarentum,  he  would  naturally  lay  have  committed  a  geographical 
his  course  northward.  What  is  inadvertence,  in  supposing  the 
meant  by  the  words  xard  Bopsav  Terinrean  Gulf  to  be  on  the  east 
saTTjxcb;,  as  applied  to  the  wind,  side  of  Calabria.  See  Appendix 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand;  to  this  volume. 
nor  do  the  critics  throw  much  2  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
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despised  Gylippus  as  a  mere  privateer,  nor  would  he  even 
take  the  precaution  of  sending  four  ships  from   Approach 
his  numerous  fleet  to  watch  and  intercept  the   pf  Gyiippus 
new-comer.  Accordingly  Gylippus,  after  having  "ncr^to 
refitted  his  ships  at  Tarentum,  advanced  south-   Nikjas. 
ward   along   the   coast   without    opposition  to   Jraecv1enfin0g 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokri.    Here  he  first  learnt,  his  farther 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  that  Syracuse  was  not   NiidasCede- 
yet  so  completely  blockaded,  but  that  an  army   spises  him, 
might  still  reach  and  relieve  it  from  the  interior,   Jim  to  come 
entering  it  by  the  Euryalus  and  the  heights  of  unobstmct- 
Epipolse.    Having  deliberated  whether  he  should   ifnd^at 
take  the  chance  of  running  his  ships  into  the   Him  era  in 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  despite  the  watch  of  the   Slolly- 
Athenian  fleet — or  whetherhe  should  sail  through  the  strait 
of  Messina  to  Himera  at  the  north  of'Sicily,  and  from  thence 
levy  an  army  to  cross  the  island  and  relieve  Syracuse  by 
land — he  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  and  passed  forthwith 
through  the  strait,  which  he  found  altogether  unguarded. 
After  touching  both  atRhegium  and  atMessene,  he  arrived 
safely  at  Himera.  Even  atRhegium,  there  was  no  Athenian 
naval  force;   though  Nikias  had  indeed  sent  thither  four 
Athenian  triremes,  after  he  had  been  apprised  that  Gylippus 
had  reached  Lokri — rather  from  excess  of  precaution,  than 
because  he  thought  it  necessary.  But  this  Athenian  squadron 
reached  Rhegium  too  late:  Gylippus  had  already  passed 
the  strait,  and  fortune,  smiting  his  enemy  with  blindness, 
landed  him  unopposed  on  the  fatal  soil  of  Sicily. 

The   blindness   of  Nikias   would  indeed  appear  un- 
accountable, were  it  not  that  we  shall  have  worse   Blindness 
yet  to  recount.    To  appreciate  his  misjudgment   of  Nikias— 
fully — and  to  be  sensible  that  we  are  not  making   nfistakTof 
him  responsible  for  results  which  could  not  have   letting  in 
been  foreseen — we  have  only  to  turn  back  to     y  'PP118- 
what  had  been  said  six  months  before  by  the  exile  Alki- 
biades  at  Sparta:— "Send  forthwith  an  array  to  Sicily  (he 
exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians) — but  send  at  the  same  time, 
what  will  be  yet  more  valuable  than  an  army — a  Spartan  to 
take  the  supreme  command.'1''    It  was  in  fulfilment  of  such 
recommendation,  the  wisdom  of  which    will    abundantly 
appear,  that  Gylippus  had  been  appointed.     And  had  he 
even  reached  Syracuse  alone  in  a  fishing-boat,  the  effect  of 
his  presence,  carrying  the  great  name  of  Sparta  with  full 
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assurance  of  Spartan  intervention  to  come,  not  to  mention 
his  great  personal  ability — would  have  sufficed  to  give  new 
life  to  the  besieged.  Yet  Nikias — having,  through  a  lucky 
accident,  timely  notice  of  his  approach,  when  a  squadron 
of  four  ships  would  have  prevented  his  reaching  the  island 
— disdains  even  this  most  easy  precaution,  and  neglects  him 
as  a  freebooter  of  no  significance.  Such  neglect  too  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  well-known  philo-Laconian  ten- 
dencies of  Nikias  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  that  he 
would  overvalue,  rather  than  undervalue,  the  imposing 
ascendency  of  the  Spartan  name. 

Gylippus,  on  arriving  at  Himera  as  commander  named 
Gylippus  by  Sparta  and  announcing  himself  as  forerunner 
levies  an  of  Peloponnesian  reinforcements,  met  with  a 
marches '  hearty  welcome.  The  Himeraeans  agreed  to  aid 
across  n;m  with  a  body  of  hoplites,  and  to  furnish 

Sicilv  from  •,.         r        j.i  •       i  •  i          r\ 

Himera  to  panoplies  for  the  seamen  in  his  vessels.  Un 
Syracuse.  sending  to  Selinus,  Gela,  and  some  of  the  Sikel 
tribes  in  the  interior,  he  received  equally  favourable 
assurances;  so  that  he  was  enabled  in  no  very  long  time 
to  get  together  a  respectable  force.  The  interest  of  Athens 
among  the  Sikels  had  been  recently  weakened  by  the  death 
of  one  of  her  most  active  partisans,  the  Sikel  prince 
Archonides — a  circumstance  which  both  enabled  Gylippus 
to  obtain  more  of  their  aid,  and  facilitated  his  march  across 
the  island.  He  was  enabled  to  undertake  this  inland  march 
from  Himera  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  700  hoplites  from 
his  own  vessels,  seamen  and  epibatse  taken  together — 1000 
hoplites  and  light  troops,  with  100  horse,  from  Himera — 
some  horse  and  light  troops  from  Selinus  and  Gela — and 
1000  Sikels.1  "With  these  forces,  some  of  whom  joined  him 
on  the  march,  he  reached  Euryalus  and  the  heights  of 
Epipolse  above  Syracuse — assaulting  and  capturing  the 
Sikel  fort  of  letae  in  his  way,  but  without  experiencing  any 
other  opposition. 

The  His  arrival  was  all  but  too  late — and  might  have  been 
CorintMan  actually  too  late,  had  not  the  Corinthian  admiral 
reaches118  Gongylus  got  to  Syracuse  a  little  before  him. 
Syracuse  The  Corinthian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes,  under 
Gy^ppus-  Erasinides — having  started  from  Leukas  later 
just  in  time  than  Gylippus,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ready — was 
thehtownr  now  on  ^ts  wav  to  Syracuse.  But  Gongylus  had 
fromcnpitu-  been  detained  at  Leukas  by  some  accident,  so 

lating. 
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that  he  did  not  depart  until  after  all  the  rest.  Yet  he 
reached  Syracuse  the  soonest;  probably  striking  a  straight- 
er  course  across  the  sea,  and  favoured  by  weather.  He 
got  safely  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  escaping  the  Athe- 
nian guardships;  whose  watch  doubtless  partook  of  the 
general  negligence  of  the  besieging  operations.  * 

The  arrival  of  Gongylus  at  that  moment  was  an  accident 
of  unspeakable  moment — and  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
the  salvation  of  the  city.  Among  all  the  causes  of  despair 
in  the  Syracusan  mind,  there  was  none  more  powerful  than 
the  circumstance,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  any 
relief  approaching,  or  of  any  active  intervention  in  their 
favour,  from  Peloponnesus.  Their  discouragement  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day,  and  the  interchange  of  propo- 
sitions with  Nikias  becoming  more  frequent,  matters  had 
at  last  so  ripened  that  a  public  assembly  was  just  about  to 
be  held  to  sanction  a  definitive  capitulation.2  It  was  at  this 
critical  juncture  that  Gongylus  arrived,  apparently  a  little 
before  Gylippus  reached  Himera.  He  was  the  first  to 
announce  that  both  the  Corinthian  fleet,  and  a  Spartan 
commander,  were  now  actually  on  their  voyage,  and  might 
be  expected  immediately — intelligence  which  filled  the 
Syracusans  with  enthusiasm  and  with  renewed  courage. 
They  instantly  threw  aside  all  idea  of  capitulation,  and  re- 
solved to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  received  intimation  that 
Gylippus  had  reached  Himera  (which  Gongylus    Gynpini8 
at  his  arrival  could  not  know)  and  was  raising    with  his 
an  army  to  march  across  for  their  relief.   After    "^e  cn™ra 
the  interval  necessary  for  his  preparations  and    Syracuse 
for  his  march  (probably  not  less  than  between  a    un°PP°sed- 
fortnight  and  three  weeks),  they  learnt  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching Syracuse  by  the  way  of  Euryalus  and  Epipolse. 
He  was  presently  seen  coming,  having  ascended  Epipolse 
by  Euryalus;  the  same  way  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
come  from  Katana  in  the  spring,  when  they  commenced 
the  siege.  As  he  descended  the  slope  of  Epipoloe,  the  whole 
Syracusan  force  went  out  in  a  body  to  hail  his  arrival  and 
accompany  him  into  the  city.3 


Thucyd.  vii.  2-7.  tarcli,  Nikias,  c.  19. 
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Few  incidents  throughout  the  whole  siege  of  Syracuse 
appear  so  unaccountable  as  the  fact,  that  the 

TJnaccount-       rrj-  v       /•  /~i    v  f  i  • 

able  proceedings  and  march  of  Gylippus,  from  his 

inaction  of  landing  at  Himera  to  the  moment  of  his  entering 
the  town,  were  accomplishedwithoutthe  smallest 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Nikias.  After  this  instant  the 
besiegers  pass  from  incontestable  superiority  in  the  field, 
and  apparent  certainty  of  prospective  capture  of  the  city 
— to  a  state  of  inferiority,  not  only  excluding  all  hope  of 
capture,  but  even  sinking  step  by  step  into  absolute  ruin. 
Yet  Nikias  had  remained  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  hands 
tied;  not  making  the  least  effort  to  obstruct  so  fatal  a  con- 
summation. After  having  despised  Gylippus  in  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  a  freebooter  with  four  ships,  he 
now  despises  him  not  less  at  the  head  of  an  army  marching 
from  Himera.  If  he  was  taken  unawares,  as  he  really  ap- 
pears to  have  been,1  the  fault  was  altogether  his  own,  and 
the  ignorance  such  as  we  must  almost  call  voluntary.  For 
the  approach  of  Gylippus  must  have  been  well-known  to 
him  beforehand.  He  must  have  learnt  from  the  four  ships 
which  he  sent  to  Hhegium,  that  Gylippus  had  already 
touched  thither  in  passing  through  the  strait,  on  his  way 
to  Himera.  He  must  therefore  have  been  well-aware,  that 
the  purpose  was  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  an 
army  from  the  interior;  and  his  correspondence  among  the 
Sikel  tribes  must  have  placed  him  in  cognizance  of  the 
equipment  going  on  at  Himera.  Moreover,  when  we  re- 
collect that  Gylippus  reached  that  place  without  either 
troops  or  arms — that  he  had  to  obtain  forces  not  merely 
from  Himera,  but  also  from  Selinus  and  Gela, — as  well  as 
to  sound  the  Sikel  towns,  not  all  of  them  friendly; — lastly, 
that  he  had  to  march  all  across  the  island,  partly  through 
hostile  territory — it  is  impossible  to  allow  less  interval  than 
a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  between  his  landing  at  Himera 
and  his  arrival  at  Epipolge.  Farther,  Nikias  must  have 
learnt,  through  his  intelligence  in  the  interior  of  Syracuse, 
the  important  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Syra- 
cusan  opinion  through  the  arrival  of  Gongylus,  even  before 
the  landing  of  Gylippus  in  Sicily  was  known.  He  was 
apprised,  from  that  moment,  that  he  had  to  take  measures, 
not  only  against  renewed  obstinate  hostility  within  the 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  3.     Oi  85  'A9r,valoi,  altpvtStto<    TOO    Tg    FuXiitJto'j   xsl 
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town,  but  against  a  fresh  invading  enemy  without.  Lastly, 
that  enemy  had  first  to  march  all  across  Sicily,  during  which 
march  he  might  have  been  embarrassed  and  perhaps 
defeated;1  and  could  then  approach  Syracuse  only  by  one 
road ;  over  the  high  ground  of  Euryalus  in  the  Athenian 
rear — through  passes  few  in  number,  easy  to  defend,  by 
which  Nikias  had  himself  first  approached,  and  through 
which  he  had  only  got  by  a  well-laid  plan  of  surprise.  Yet 
Nikias  leaves  these  passes  unoccupied  and  undefended;  he 
takes  not  a  single  new  precaution ;  the  relieving  army  enters 
Syracuse  as  it  were  over  a  broad  and  free  plain. 

If  we  are  amazed  at  the  insolent  carelessness,  with 
which  Nikias  disdained  the  commonest  precautions  for  re- 
pelling the  foreknown  approach,  by  sea,  of  an  enemy  for- 
midable even  single-handed — what  are  we  to  say  of  that 
unaccountable  blindness  which  led  him  to  neglect  the  same 
enemy  when  coming  at  the  head  of  a  relieving  army,  and 
to  omit  the  most  obvious  means  of  defence  in  a  crisis  upon 
which  his  future  fate  turned?  Homer  would  have  designated 
such  neglect  as  a  temporary  delirium  inflicted  by  the  fear- 
ful inspiration  of  Ate:  the  historian  has  no  such  explanatory 
name  to  give — and  can  only  note  it  as  a  sad  and  suitable 
prelude  to  the  calamities  too  nearly  at  hand. 

At  the  moment  when  the  fortunate  Spartan  auxiliary 
was  thus  allowed  to  march  quietly  into  Syracuse,   vigorous 
the  Athenian  double  wall  of  circumvallation  be-  a."d  as8res- 
tween  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  and  the   measures  of 
Great  Harbour,  eight  stadia  long,  was  all  but   ^yiippiis, 
completed:  a  few  yards  only  of  the  end  close  to    iy  ',,',V 
the  harbour  were  wanting.    But  Gylippus  cared    arriving. 
not  to  interrupt  its  completion.  He  aimed  at  higher  objects, 
and  he  knew  (what  Nikias  unhappily  never  felt  and  never 
lived  to  learn)  the  immense  advantage  of  turning  to  active 
account  that  first  impression,  and  full  tide  of  confidence, 
which  his  arrival  had  just  infused  into  the  Syracusans. 
Hardly  had  he  accomplished  his  junction  with  them,  when 
he  marshalled  the  united  force  in  order  of  battle,  and 

1  Compare    an     incident    in     the  opposition  to  the  march  of  a  corps 

ensuing  year,  Thucyd.  vii.  32.    The  coming   from    the    interior    to    the 

Athenians,  at  a  moment  when  they  help  of  Syracuse.     This    auxiliary 

had  hecome  much  weaker  than  they  corps    was     defeated     arid    iieaily 

were    now,    had    influence    enough  destroyed  in  its  march, 
among    the    Sikel     tribes    to    raise 
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marched  up  to  the  lines  of  the  Athenians.  Amazed  as  they 
were,  and  struck  dumb  by  his  unexpected  arrival,  they  too 
formed  in  battle  order,  and  awaited  his  approach.  His  first 
proceeding  marked  how  much  the  odds  of  the  game  were 
changed.  He  sent  a  herald  to  tender  to  them  a  five  days' 
armistice,  on  condition  that  they  should  collect  their  effects 
and  withdraw  from  the  island.  Nikias  disdained  to  return 
any  reply  to  this  insulting  proposal;  but  his  conduct 
showed  how  much  he  felt,  as  well  as  Gylippus,  that  the  tide 
was  now  turned.  For  when  the  Spartan  commander,  per- 
ceiving now  for  the  first  time  the  disorderly  trim  of  his 
Syracusan  hoplites,  thought  fit  to  retreat  into  more  open 
ground  farther  removed  from  the  walls,  probably  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  better  field  for  his  cavalry — Nikias 
declined  to  follow  him,  and  remained  in  position  close  to 
his  own  fortifications. J  This  was  tantamount  to  a  confession 
of  inferiority  in  the  field.  It  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  capture  of  Syracuse — a  tacit  admission  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  hope  for  nothing  better  in  the  end,  than  the 
humiliating  offer  which  the  herald  had  just  made  to  them. 
So  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  both  parties;  for  from  this 
time  forward,  the  Syracusans  become  and  continue  ag- 
gressors, the  Athenians  remaining  always  on  the  defensive, 
except  for  one  brief  instant  after  the  arrival  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

After  drawing  off  his  troops  and  keeping  them 
Gylippus  encamped  for  that  night  on  the  Temenite  cliff 
aridPc'ap-  (seemingly  within  the  added  fortified  enclosure 
tures  the  of  Syracuse),  Gylippus  brought  them  out  again 
fr,r'teof an  the  next  morning,  and  marshalled  them  in  fronf 
Labdaium.  of  the  Athenian  lines,  as  if  about  to  attack. 
But  while  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  thus  engaged, 
he  sent  a  detachment  to  surprise  the  fort  of  Labdaium, 
which  was  not  within  view  of  their  lines.  The  enterprise 
was  completely  successful.  The  fort  was  taken,  and  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword;  while  the  Syracusans  gained 
another  unexpected  advantage  during  the  day,  by  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  Athenian  triremes  which  was  watch- 
ing their  harbour.  G-ylippus  pursued  his  successes  actively, 
by  immediately  beginning  the  construction  of  a  fresh 
counter-wall,  from  the  outer  city-wall  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  aslant  up  the  slope  of  Epipolse;  so  as  to  traverse 
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the  intended  line  of  the  Athenian  circumvallation  on  the 
north  side  of  their  Circle,  and  render  blockade   He  begins 
impossible.1     He  availed  himself,  for  this  pur-   the  con- 
pose,   of  stones  laid  by  the  Athenians  for  their   ^  third"1 
own  circumvallation,  at  the  same  time  alarming  counter- 
them  by  threatening  attack  upon   their  lower   JTorti  ^de  * 
wall   (between  the   southern   cliff  of  Epipolse   oftheAthe- 
and  the  Great  Harbour) — which  was  now  just   nian    ' 
finished,  so  as  to  leave  their  troops  disposable  for  action 
on  the  higher  ground.     Against  one  part  of  the  wall, 
which    seemed    weaker   than   the   rest,   he   attempted   a 
nocturnal  surprise,  but  finding  the  Athenians  in  vigilant 
guard  without,  he  was  forced  to  retire.     This  part  of  the 
wall  was  now  heightened,  and  the  Athenians  took  charge 
of  it  themselves,   distributing  their  allies  along  the  re- 
mainder.2 

These  attacks  however  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
intended  as  diversions,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
enemy  from  obstructing  the  completion  of  the  fortifies 
counter-wall.  Now  was  the  time  for  Nikias  to  CaP?  P1em- 
adopt  vigorous  aggressive  measures  both  against  myrn 
this  wall  and  against  the  Syracusans  in  the  field — unless 
he  chose  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
beleaguer  Syracuse.  And  indeed  he  seems  actually  to 
have  relinquished  such  hope,  even  thus  early  after  he  had 
seemed  certain  master  of  the  city.  For  he  now  undertook 
a  measure  altogether  new;  highly  important  in  itself,  but 
indicating  an  altered  scheme  of  policy.  He  resolved  to 
fortify  Cape  Plemmyrium — the  rocky  promontory  which 
forms  one  extremity  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  immediately  south  of  the  point  of  Ortygia — and 
to  make  it  a  secure  main  station  for  the  fleet  and  stores. 
The  fleet  had  been  hitherto  stationed  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  land-force,  in  a  fortified  position  at  the 
extremity  of  the  double  blockading  wall  between  the 
southern  sliff  of  Epipolse  and  the  Great  Harbour.  From 
such  a  station  in  the  interior  of  the  harbour,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  Athenian  triremes  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent 
on  them — of  watching  the  two  ports  of  Syracuse  (one  on 
each  side  of  the  isthmus  which  joins  Ortygia  to  the  main- 

1  Thucyd.    vii.   4.     The    probable      II.,  marked  by  the  letters  S,  T,  U. 
direction    of   this   third  _Syracusan          *  Thucyd.  vii.  4. 
counter-wall  will  be  seen  in  Plan 
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land)  so  as  to  prevent  any  exit  of  ships  from  within,  or 
ingress  of  ships  from  without — and  of  ensuring  the  unob- 
structed admission  by  sea  of  supplies  for  their  own  army. 
For  both  these  purposes,  the  station  of  Plemmyrium  was 
far  more  convenient;  and  Nikias  now  saw  thai;  henceforward 
his  operations  would  be  for  the  most  part  maritime.  With- 
out confessing  it  openly,  he  thus  practically  acknowledged 
that  the  superiority  of  land-force  had  passed  to  the  side  of 
his  opponents,  and  that  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
blockade  had  become  impossible.1 

Three  forts,  one  of  considerable  size  and  two  subsidiary, 
were  erected  on  the  sea-board  of  Cape  Plemmyrium,  which 
became  the  station  for  triremes  as  well  as  for  ships  of 
burthen.  Though  the  situation  was  found  convenient  for 
inconveni-  a^.  n^val  operations,  it  entailed  also  serious 
ences  of  disadvantages;  being  destitute  of  any  spring 
myrTum  as  °f  water,  such  as  the  memorable  fountain  of 
a  maritime  Arethusa  on  the  opposite  island  of  Ortygia.  So 
mtscMef"  ^na^  ^or  supplies  of  water,  and  of  wood  also,  the 
which  en-  crews  of  the  ships  had  to  range  a  considerable 
Athenian*"  distance,  exposed  to  surprise  from  the  numerous 
naval  Syracusan  cavalry  placed  in  garrison  at  the 

strength.  temple  of  Zeus "  Olympius.  Day  after  day, 
losses  were  sustained  in  this  manner,  besides  the  increased 
facilities  given  for  desertion,  which  soon  fatally  diminished 
the  efficiency  of  each  ship's  crew.  As  the  Athenian  hopes 
of  success  now  declined,  both  the  slaves,  and  the  numerous 
foreigners  who  served  in  their  navy,  became  disposed  to 
steal  away.  And  though  the  ships  of  war,  down  to  this 
time,  had  been  scarcely  at  all  engaged  in  actual  warfare, 
yet  they  had  been  for  many  months  continually  at  sea  and 
on  the  watch,  without  any  opportunity  of  hauling  ashore 
to  refit.  Hence  the  naval  force,  now  about  to  be  called 
into  action  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  Athenians,  was  found 
lamentably  degenerated  from  that  ostentatious  perfection 
in  which  it  had  set  sail  fifteen  months  before,  from  the 
harbour  of  Peiraeus. 

The  erection  of  the  new  forts  at  Plemmyrium,  while 

by  withdrawing  the  Athenian  forces  it  left 
o/Gyiippui  Grylippus  unopposed  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
in  the  tjeid  counter-wall,  at  the  same  time  emboldened  him 

by  the  manifest  decline  of  hope  which  it  implied. 
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Day  after  day  he  brought  out  his  Syracusans  in  battle- 
array,  planting  them  near  the  Athenian  lines;  but  the 
Athenians  showed  no  disposition  to  attack.  At  length  he 
took  advantage  of  what  he  thought  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  make  the  attack  himself;  but  the  ground  was 
so  hemmed  in  by  various  walls — the  Athenian  fortified 
lines  on  one  side,  the  Syracusan  front  or  Temenitic  forti- 
fication on  another,  and  the  counter-wall  now  in  course  of 
construction  on  a  third — that  his  cavalry  and  darters  had 
no  space  to  act.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusan  hoplites, 
having  to  fight  without  these  auxiliaries,  were  beaten  and 
driven  back  with  loss,  the  Corinthian  Gongylus  being 
among  the  slain. l  On  the  next  day,  Grylippus  had  the 
prudence  to  take  the  blame  of  this  defeat  upon  himself. 
It  was  a  consequence  of  his  own  mistake,  (he  publicly  con- 
fessed) in  having  made  choice  of  a  confined  space  wherein 
neither  cavalry  nor  darters  could  avail.  He  would  presently 
give  them  another  opportunity,  in  a  fairer  field,  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  show  their  inbred  superiority  as  Dorians 
and  Peloponnesians,  by  chasing  these  lonians  with  their 
rabble  of  islanders  out  of  Sicily.  Accordingly,  after  no 
long  time,  he  again  brought  them  up  in  order  of  battle; 
taking  care,  however,  to  keep  in  the  open  space,  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  walls  and  fortifications. 

On  this  occasion,  Nikias  did  not  decline  the  combat, 
but  marched  out  into  the  open  space  to  meet   Hisdecisiv 
him.    He  probably  felt  encouraged  by  the  result   victory— 
of  the  recent  action;  but  there  was  a  farther   u;e  Atlie- 

,  •  ,  •  mi  11     "ia»s  a<re 

and  more  pressing  motive.     Ihe  counter-wall   shut  up 
of  intersection,  which  the  Syracusans  were  con-  ™i1^n  ^ir 
structing,  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  the  Athe-   Syracusan 
nian  line  of  circumvallation — so    that    is    was    Counter- 
essential  for  Nikias  to  attack  without    delay,   carried  on 
unless  he  formally  abnegated  all  farther  hope   so  far  as  to 
of  successful  siege.    Nor  could  the  army  endure,   Athenian 
in  spite  of  altered  fortune,  irrevocably  to  shut   !Viek0^ 
themselves  out  from  such  hope,  without  one 
struggle  more.     Both  armies  were   therefore    ranged   in 
battle  order  on  the  open  space  beyond  the  walls,  higher 
up  the  slope  ofEpipolae;  Gylippus  placing  his  cavalry  and 
darters  to  the  right  of  his  line,  on  the  highest  and  most 
open  ground.     In  the  midst  of  the   action   between  the 

1  Thucyd.   vii.   5;    Plutarch,    Nikias,  c.  19. 
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hoplites  on  both  sides,  these  troops  on  the  right  charged 
the  left  flank  of  the  Athenians  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
completely  broke  it.  The  whole  Athenian  army  under- 
went a  thorough  defeat,  and  only  found  shelter  within  its 
fortified  lines.  And  in  the  course  of  the  very  next  night, 
the  Syracusan  counter-wall  was  pushed  so  far  as  to  traverse 
and  get  beyond  the  projected  line  of  Athenian  blockade, 
reaching  presently  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  northern  cliff: 
so  that  Syracuse  was  now  safe,  unless  the  enemy  should 
not  only  recover  their  superiority  in  the  field,  but  also 
become  strong  enough  to  storm  and  carry  the  newbuilt 
wall,  i 

Farther  defence  was  also  obtained  by  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  Corinthian,  Ambrakiotic,  and  Leukadian  fleet  of 
twelve  triremes  under  Erasinides,  which  Nikias  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  intercept.  He  had  sent  twenty  sail  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy;  but  the  new-comers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  them. 

Erasinides  and  his  division  lent  their  hands  to  the 
execution  of  a  work  which  completed  the  scheme  of 
defence  for  the  city.  G-ylippus  took  the  precaution  of 
constructing  a  fort  or  redoubt  on  the  high  ground  of 
Epipolse,  so  as  to  command  the  approach  to  Syracuse  from 
the  high  ground  ofEuryalus;  a  step  which  Hermokrates 
had  not  thought  of  until  too  late,  and  which  Nikias  had 
Farther  de-  never  thought  of  at  all,  during  his  period  of 
fences  pro-  triumph  and  mastery.  He  erected  a  new  fort2 
^ld1e.d  ^5g  on  a  suitable  point  of  the  high  ground,  backed 
joining  the  by  three  fortified  positions  or  encampments  at 
h\SF*\  POIK  Pr°Per  distances  in  the  rear  of  it,  intended  for 
with  the  bodies  of  troops  to  support  the  advanced  post 
city-wall.  jn  case  ft  was  attacked.  A  continuous  wall  was 
then  carried  from  this  advanced  post  down  the  slope  of 
Epipolae,  so  as  to  reach  and  join  the  counter-wall  recently 
constructed;  whereby  this  counter-wall,  already  traversing 
and  cutting  the  Athenian  line  of  circumvallation,  became 
in  fact  prolonged  up  the  whole  slope  of  Epipolse,  and 
barred  all  direct  access  from  the  Athenians  in  their  exist- 
ing lines  up  to  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  as  well  as  up 
to  the  northern  cliff.  The  Syracusans  had  now  one  con- 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  5,  6.  three    fortined    encampments     are 

2  This  new  upper  fort  is  marked      marked  XXX. 
on  Plan  II.  by  the   letter  V.    The 
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tinuous  and  uninterrupted  line  of  defence;  a  long  single 
wall,  resting  at  one  extremity  on  the  new-built  fort  upon 
the  high  ground  of  Epipolse — at  the  other  extremity,  upon 
the  city-wall.  This  wall  was  only  single;  but  it  was 
defended  along  its  whole  length  by  the  permanent  detach- 
ments occupying  the  three  several  fortified  positions  or 
encampments  just  mentioned.  One  of  these  positions  was 
occupied  by  native  Syracusans ;  a  second  by  Sicilian  Greeks ; 
a  third  by  other  allies.  Such  was  the  improved  and  syste- 
matic scheme  of  defence  which  the  genius  of  Grylippus  first 
projected,  and  which  he  brought  to  execution  at  the 
present  moment:  1  a  scheme,  the  full  value  of  which  will  be 
appreciated  when  we  come  to  describe  the  proceedings  of 
the  second  Athenian  armament  under  Demosthenes. 

Not  content  with  having  placed  the  Syracusans  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger,  Gylippus  took  advantage  of  their 
renewed  confidence  to  infuse  into  them  projects  of  retalia- 
tion against  the  enemy  who  had  brought  them  so  near  to 
ruin.  They  began  to  equip  their  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
to  put  their  seamen  under  training,  in  hopes  of  qualifying 
themselves  to  contend  with  the  Athenians  even 
on  their  own  element;  while  Grylippus  himself  ' 

quitted  the  city  to    visit  the  various  cities  of 
the  island,  and  to  get  together  farther  reinforce-   -ggcs 
ments,   naval   as   well   as  military.     And  as  it   sive  plans 
was  foreseen  that  Nikias  on  his  part  would  prob-   Athenians,0 
ably  demand  aid  from  Athens — envoys,  Syra-   even  on  the 
cusan  as  well  as  Corinthian,  were  despatched  to 
Peloponnesus,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  forwarding  additional 
troops — even  in  merchant-vessels,  if  no  triremes  could  be 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  7.  Msti  SI  TOUTO,  as  I  know)  coincide  with  any  of 

a"  TS  T(Lv  KopivfHojv -jfjss  xat'A|*.t:pO[-  them;  yet  I  venture  to  think  that 

•xiiuTiuv  X7t  As.'r/.v.liwi  EjS7:).£'jac<v  «i  it  is  the  most  plausible,  and  the 

G-oXoiroi  5u)5i7.«  (r,py_i  8=  ocjTdj-;  only  one  satisfactory.  Compare  the 

'Epaji-Acr,;  Kopi/Jio;),  xst  £yvs-si-  Memoir  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  his  Map 

y_nj'j.-t  TO  /.  ot-fjv  TO  1 5  2'jp-x-  of  Syracuse  (Arn.  Thuc.  vol.  iii  p. 

aouaioi;  ;j.  s  •/ ;p  i  -  o  u  sfxspjiou  2731,  and  the  notes  of Poppo  and 

-stjro'j;.  The  new-wall  of  junction  G-o'ller.  Dr.  Arnold  is  indeed  so 

thus  constructed  is  marked  on  Plan  little  satisfied  with  any  explanation 

II.  by  the  letters  V,  W,  T.  which  had  suggested  itself  to  him, 

These  words  of  Thucydides  are  that  he  thinks  some  words  must 

very  obscure,  and  have  been  ex-  have  dropped  out.  The  reader  will 

plained  by  different  commentators  find  a  defence  of  my  views  in  the 

in  different  ways.  The  explanation  Appendix  annexed  to  the  Plan  of 

which  I  here  give  does  not  (so  far  Syracuse  in  this  volume. 
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spared  to  convey  them.  1  Should  no  reinforcements  reach 
the  Athenian  camp,  the  Syracusans  well  knew  that  its  effi- 
ciency must  diminish  by  every  month's  delay,  while  their 
own  strength,  in  spite  of  heavy  cost  and  effort,  was  growing 
with  their  increased  prospects  of  success. 

If  such  double  conviction  was  present  to  sustain  the 
Discourage-  ardour  of  the  Syracusans,  it  was  not  less  pain- 
N^if*  °f  a  fr^y  ^e^  amidst  the  Athenian  camp,  now  block- 
the  Athe-  ed  up  like  a  besieged  city,  and  enjoying  no  free 
nians.  movement  except  through  their  ships  and  their 

command  of  the  sea.  Nikias  saw  that  if  Gylippus  should 
return  with  any  considerable  additional  force,  even  the 
attack  upon  him  by  land  would  become  too  powerful  to 
resist — besides  the  increasing  disorganization  of  his  fleet. 
He  became  convinced  that  to  remain  as  they  were  was  ab- 
solute ruin.  As  all  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  successfully  was  now  at  an  end,  a  sound  judgement 
would  have  dictated  that  his  position  in  the  harbour  had 
become  useless  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  was  evacuated  the  better.  Probably  Demosthenes  would 
have  acted  thus,  under  similar  circumstances;  but  such 
foresight  and  resolution  were  not  in  the  character  of  Nikias 
— who  was  afraid  moreover  of  the  blame  which  it  would 
bring  down  upon  him  at  home,  if  not  from  his  own  army. 
Not  venturing  to  quit  his  position  without  orders  from 
Athens,  he  determined  to  send  home  thither  an  undisguised 
account  of  his  critical  position,  and  to  solicit  either  rein- 
forcements or  instructions  to  return. 

It  was  now  indeed  the  end  of  September  (B.C.  414),  so 
N.. .  that  he  could  not  hope  even  for  an  answer  before 

sends  home  midwinter,  nor  for  reinforcements  (if  such  were 
a  despatch  to  be  sent)  until  the  ensuing  spring  was  far  ad- 

to  Athens,  n        <T  ,,     ,  ,      °-,  \        &-       j     , 

soliciting  vanced.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to  en- 
reinforce-  counter  this  risk,  and  to  trust  to  vigilant  pre- 
cautions for  safety  during  the  interval — pre- 
cautions which,  as  the  result  will  show,  were  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  proving  insufficient.  But  as  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  to  him  to  make  his  countrymen 
at  home  fully  sensible  of  the  grave  danger  of  his  position 
— he  resolved  to  transmit  a  written  despatch ;  not  trusting 
to  the  oral  statement  of  a  messenger,  who  might  be  wanting 
either  in  courage,  in  presence  of  mind,  or  in  competent 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  7. 
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expression,  to  impress  the  full  and  sad  truth  upon  a  reluct- 
ant audience.1  Accordingly  he  sent  home  a  despatch, 
which  seems  to  have  reached  Athens  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  was  read  formally  in  the  public  assembly  by 
the  secretary  of  the  city.  Preserved  by  Thucydides  ver- 
batim, it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of 
antiquity,  and  well  deserves  a  literal  translation. 

"Our  previous  proceedings  have  been  already  made 
known  to  you,  Athenians,  in  many  other  des-  Despatch  of 
patches;2  but  the  present  crisis  is  such  as  to  Nikias  to 

j    v-u         L-  J.T-  i.          the  Athe- 

require  your  deliberation  more  than  ever,  when  nian 
you  shall  have  heard  the  situation  in  which  we  people, 
stand.  After  we  had  overcome  in  many  engagements  the 
Syracusans,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built  the 
fortified  lines  which  we  now  occupy — there  came  upon  us 
the  Lacedaemonian  Gylippus,  with  an  army  partly  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  partly  Sicilian.  Him  too  we  defeated,  in  the 
first  action;  but  in  a  second  we  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
crowd  of  cavalry  and  darters,  and  forced  to  retire  within 
our  lines.  And  thus  the  superior  number  of  enemies  has 
compelled  us  to  suspend  our  circumvallation,  and  remain 
inactive:  indeed  we  cannot  employ  in  the  field  even  the 
full  force  which  we  possess,  since  a  portion  of  our  hoplites 
are  necessarily  required  for  the  protection  of  our  walls. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  have  carried  out  a  single  intersect- 
ing counter-wall  beyond  our  line  of  circumvallation,  so  that 
we  can  no  longer  continue  the  latter  to  completion,  unless 
we  had  force  enough  to  attack  and  storm  their  counter-wall. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  8.  (Hist.  Gr.  cii.  xxvi.  vol.  iii.  p.  418). 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  9.     i-i    a).).cu<;  r.r,\-  At    the    same    time    I   think    them 

Xali     ETCUToXai;;.      The    word     ties-  reeoncileablo  with  the  supposition, 

patches,    which   I  use    to  translate  that   Nikias    may   previously  have 

eitiOToXaiC)    is  not    inapplicable  to  sent    written    despatches,    though 

oral,  as  well  as  to  written  messages,  much    shorter    than   the    present — 

and  thus  retaius  the  ambiguity  in-  leaving   details  and  particulars  to 

volved  in  the  original  ;  for  i-uTo-  be  supplied  by  the  officer  who  car- 

Xcus,     though      usually     implying,  ried  them. 

does  not  necessarily  imply,  written  Mr.  Mitford  states  the  direct  re- 

commuiiications.  verse  of  that  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 

The  words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  8)  understands— "Xicias  had  used  the 

may     certainly     be     construed     to  precaution    of    frequently   sending 

imply    that  Nikias    had    never    on  despatches     in    writing,     with     an 

any  previous  occasion  sent  a  writ-  exact  account  of  every  transaction" 

ten  communication  to  Athens  ;  and  (ch.  xviii.    sect.   v.  vol.  iv.  p.  100'). 

SO  Dr.  Thirlwall  understands  them,  Certainly  the  statement  of  Thu- 

though      not     without     hesitation  cydidSs  does  not  imply  this. 

I  2 
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And  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  we,  who  profess 
to  besiege  others,  are  ourselves  rather  the  party  besieged 
— by  land  at  least,  since  the  cavalry  leave  us  scarce  any 
liberty  of  motion.  Farther,  the  enemy  have  sent  envoys 
to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain  reinforcements,  while  Grylippus 
in  person  is  going  round  the  Sicilian  cities;  trying  to  stir 
up  to  action  such  of  them  as  are  now  neutral,  and  to  get, 
from  the  rest,  additional  naval  and  military  supplies.  For 
it  is  their  determination  (as  I  understand)  not  merely  to 
assail  our  lines  on  shore  with  their  land-force,  but  also  to 
attack  us  by  sea  with  their  ships. 

"Be  not  shocked  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  intend  to 
become  aggressors  even  at  sea.  They  know  well,  that  our 
fleet  was  at  first  in  high  condition,  with  dry  ships l  and  ex- 
cellent crews:  but  now  the  ships  have  rotted,  from  remain- 
ing too  long  at  sea,  and  the  crews  are  ruined.  Nor  have 
we  the  means  of  hauling  our  ships  ashore  to  refit:  since 
the  enemy's  fleet,  equal  or  superior  in  numbers,  always 
appears  on  the  point  of  attacking  us.  We  see  them  in 
constant  practice,  and  they  can  choose  their  own  moment 
for  attack.  Moreover,  they  can  keep  their  ships  high  and 
dry  more  than  we  can;  for  they  are  not  engaged  in  main- 
taining watch  upon  others;  while  to  us,  who  are  obliged  to 
retain  all  our  fleet  on  guard,  nothing  less  than  prodigious 
superiority  of  number  could  ensure  the  like  facility.  And 
were  we  to  relax  ever  so  little  in  our  vigilance,  we  should 
no  longer  be  sur6  of  our  supplies,  which  we  bring  in  even 
now  with  difficulty  close  under  their  walls. 

"Our  crews,  too,  have  been  and  are  still  wasting  away, 
from  various  causes.  Among  the  seamen  who  are  our 
own  citizens,  many,  in  going  to  a  distance  for  wood,  for 
water,  or  for  pillage,  are  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry. 
Such  of  them  as  are  slaves,  desert,  now  that  our  superiority 
is  gone  and  that  \ve  have  come  to  equal  chances  with  our 
enemy;  while  the  foreigners  whom  we  pressed  into  our 
service,  make  off  straight  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
cities.  And  those  who  came,  tempted  by  high  pay,  under 
the  idea  of  enriching  themselves  by  traffic  rather  than  of 
fighting,  now  that  they  find  the  enemy  in  full  competence 
to  cope  with  us  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  either  go  over 

1  It  seems  that  in  Greek  ship-  ity  of  bending  it  into  the  proper 
building,  moist  and  unseasoned  shape  (Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant, 
wood  was  preferred,  from  the  facil-  v.  7,  4). 
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to  him  as  professed  deserters,  or  get  away  as  they  can 
amidst  the  wide  area  of  Sicily.  *  Nay,  there  are  even  some 
who  while  trafficking  here  on  their  own  account,  bribe  the 
trierarchs  to  accept  Hykkarian  slaves  as  substitutes,  and 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  13.    Kal  ot  £svoi  ot  — for  it  is  to  be   recollected,   that 
JJ.EV  dvaYxaoToi  eaflartsc,  £u8u<;  XOCTOC  all  or  most  of  these  deserters  were 
tint.   noXsK;   diroxiupoosiv,    oi   OE  UTCO  men  belonging  to  the  subject-allies 
(ASYotXou  (xiaQouTO  Trptuiov  EitapQsvTS;,  of  Athens.    Those  who  passed  over 
xal  oiojAsvoi.  7p7](jiaTisia9ai  [xaXXov  r]  to  the  Syracusan   lines  would  na- 
fiax»ia(lai,  £ir£i57)  rcapa  Yva>!Alflv  vau-ci-  turally  recommend  themselves  by 
xov  -s   8rj  xal  TaXXa  duo  Tiiv  iroXs-  making  profession  of  such  disposi- 
u.iu>v  dv8saTiI)Ta   opiboiv,    oi    (j.iv  sit"  tions,    even  though   they   did   not 
auToptoXiai;    u  p  ocp  a  CJE  i     a  it  E  p-  really  feel  any  such:  for  their  real 
^ov-at,    ot  8j  (i>;  Ixaatoi  8{>MavTai-  reason  was,  that  the  Athenian  ser- 
ToXXT)  S'  7]  SixsXiot.  vice  had  now  become  irksome,  un- 
All    the     commentators     bestow  profitable,    and    dangerous— while 
long  notes  in  explanation  of  this  the  easiest  manner  of  getting  away 
phrase  sit'  a>iio|AoXia<;  zpocpaosi.  ausp-  from  it  was,  to  pass  over  as  a  de- 
yov:ai:    but   I   cannot    think    that  serter  to  Syracuse, 
any  of  them  are  successful.    There         Nikias   distinguishes  these   men 
are  even  some  who  despair  of  sue-  from    others,    "who    got   away,   as 
cess  so  much,  as  to  wish  to  change  they    could    find    opportunity,    to 
aoTOfjioXta?  by  conjecture:    see  the  some  part  or  other  of  Sicily."  These 
citations  in  Poppo's  long  note.  latter  also  would    of  course  keep 
But    surely   the    literal   sense    of  their  intention  of  departing  secret, 
the  words   is   here  both  defensible  until  they  got  safe  away  into  some 
and    instructive — "Some    of    them  Sicilian    town;     but    when     once 
depar};    under     pretence     (or    pro-  there,    they   would  make   no   pro- 
fession)   of  being  deserters  to  the  fession  of  any  feeling  which  they 
enemy."      All     the     commentators  did    not    entertain.     If    they   said 
reject  this  meaning,  because  they  anything,  they  would  tell  the  plain 
say,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  man's  truth,  that  they  were  making  their 
announcing   beforehand      that   he  escape  from  a  position  which  now 
intends    to    desert    to    the    enemy,  gave  them  more  trouble  than  profit, 
and    giving    that   as  an  excuse  for         It  appears  to  me  that  the  words 
quitting  the  camp.    Such  is  not  (in  ETC'    a'J-c/fxoXton    rpoaaoii   will   bear 
my  judgement)  the  meaning  of  the  this  sense  perfectly  well,  and  that 
word   itpo-^dcjii   here.     It   does    not  it  is  the  real  meaning  of  Nikias. 
denote  what  a  man  said  before  he         Even    before    the  Peloponnesian- 
quitted     the    Athenian    camp     (he  war    was     begun,     the    Corinthian 
\vouldofcoursesaynothingofhis  envoy    at   Sparta    affirms    that   the 
intention  to  any  one),  but  the  co-  Athenians     cannot     depend     upon 
lour  which  he  would  put  upon  his  their  seamen  standing  true  to  them, 
conduct    after    he   got    ivithin   the  since  their  navy  was  manned  with 
Syracusan  lines.    He  would  present  hired    foreign   seamen   rather  tlinn 
himself   to    them   ns   a  deserter  to  with  natives — dbvrjtT]  yap  VAQrjvalco/' 
their    cause:     ho     would     profess      6'j-;5;[j.n  piaXXov  YJ  o\-/.=.'irj.  (Thucyd.  i. 
anxiety  to  take  part  in  the  defence  :      121).      The     statement     of     Nikias 
he    would    pretend    to    be    tired  of      proves  that  this   remark  was   to    a 
the  oppressive  Athenian  dominion      certain  extent  well-founded. 
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thus  destroy  the  strict  discipline  of  our  marine.  And  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  no  crew  ever  continues  long  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  that  the  first  class  of  seamen,  who  set 
the  ship  in  motion  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  oar- 
stroke,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

"Among  all  these  embarrassments,  the  worst  of  all  is, 
that  I  as  general  can  neither  prevent  the  mischief,  from  the 
difficulty  of  your  tempers  to  govern — nor  can  I  provide 
supplementary  recruits  elsewhere;  as  the  enemy  can  easily 
do  from  many  places  open  to  him.  We  have  nothing  but 
the  original  stock  which  we  brought  out  with  us,  both  to 
make  good  losses  and  to  do  present  duty;  for  Naxus  and 
Katana,  our  only  present  allies,  are  of  insignificant  strength. 
And  if  our  enemy  gain  but  one  farther  point — if  the  Italian 
cities,  from  whence  we  now  draw  our  supplies,  should  turn 
against  us,  under  the  impression  of  our  present  bad  condi- 
tion, with  no  reinforcement  arriving  from  you — we  shall 
be  starved  out,  and  he  will  bring  the  war  to  triumphant 
close,  even  without  a  battle. 

"Pleasanter  news  than  these  I  could  easily  have  found 
to  send  you;  but  assuredly  nothing  so  useful,  seeing  that 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  is  essential 
to  your  deliberations.  Moreover  I  thought  it  even  the 
safer  policy  to  tell  you  the  truth  without  disguise;  under- 
standing as  I  do  your  real  dispositions,  that  you  never  listen 
willingly  to  any  but  the  most  favourable  assurances,  yet 
are  angry  in  the  end,  if  they  turn  to  unfavourable  results. 
Be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  in  regard  to  the  force  against 
which  you  originally  sent  us,  both  your  generals  and  your 
soldiers  have  done  themselves  no  discredit.  But  now  that 
all  Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  that  farther  reinforce- 
ments are  expected  fro  in  Peloponnesus,  you  must  take  your 
resolution  with  full  knowledge  that  we  here  have  not  even 
strength  to  contend  against  our  present  difficulties.  You 
must  either  send  for  us  home — or  you  must  send  us  a  second 
army,  land-force  as  well  as  naval,  not  inferior  to  that  which 
is  now  here;  together  with  a  considerable  supply  of  money. 
You  must  farther  send  a  successor  to  supersede  me,  as  I 
am  incapable  of  work  from  a  disease  in  the  kidneys.  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  ask  this  indulgence  at  your  hands : 
for  while  my  health  lasted,  1  did  you  much  good  service  in 
various  military  commands.  But  whatever  you  intend,  do 
it  at  the  first  opening  of  spring,  without  any  delay:  for  the 
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new  succours  which  the  enemy  is  getting  together  in  Sicily, 
will  soon  be  here — and  those  which  are  to  come  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, though  they  will  be  longer  in  arriving,  yet  if  you 
do  not  keep  watch,  will  either  elude  or  forestall  you  as  they 
have  already  once  done."  * 

Such  was  the  memorable  despatch  of  Nikias  which 
was  read  to  the  public  assembly  of  Athens  about  Resolution 
the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December  of  theAthe- 
414  B.C. — brought  by  officers  who  strengthened  send  De- 
its  effect  by  their  own  oral  communications,  and  rnpsthenes 
answered  all  such  inquiries  as  were  put  to  them.2  Second 
AVe  have  much  reason  to  regret  thatThucydides  armament, 
gives  no  account  of  the  debate  which  so  gloomy  a  revelation 
called  forth.  He  tells  us  merely  the  result.  The  Athenians 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  second  portion  of  the  alterna- 
tive put  by  Nikias;  not  to  send  for  the  present  armament 
home,  but  to  reinforce  it  by  a  second  powerful  armament 
both  of  land  and  naval  force,  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
objects.  But  they  declined  his  other  personal  request,  and 
insisted  on  continuing  him  in  command;  passing  a  vote 
however,  to  name  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  officers  al- 
ready in  the  army  beforeSyracuse,  joint  commanders  along 
with  him,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  laborious  duties. 
They  sent  Eurymedon  speedily,  about  the  winter  solstice, 
in  command  of  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  together  with  assur- 
ances of  coming  aid  to  the  suffering  army.  And  they 
resolved  to  equip  anew  and  formidable  force,  underDemo- 
sthenes  and  Eurymedon,  to  go  thither  as  reinforcement  in 
the  earliest  months  of  thespring.  Demosthenes  was  directed 
to  employ  himself  actively  in  getting  such  larger  force 
ready.3 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  11-15.  Diodorus    states    that   Eurymedon 

7  Thucyd.  vii.  10.  took  out  with  him  140  talents:  his 

3  Thucyd.  vii.  16.     There  is  here  authority   indeed    does   not   count 

a  doubt  as  to  the  reading;  between  for  much— but  it  counts  for  some- 

120  talents — or  20  talents.  tiling — in  coincidence  with  a  certain 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  force  of  intrinsic  probability  (Dio- 

commentators  in  thinking  that  the  dor.  xiii.  8). 

money    taken    out    by  Eurymedon  On  an  occasion  such  as  this,   to 

%vas  far  more   probably   the  larger  send  a  very   small  sum  sucli  as  20 

sum  of  the  two,  than  the  smaller,  talents,     would     produce     a     dis- 

The  former   reading  seems   to    de-  couraging   effect   upon    the   arma- 

scrve     the     preference.       Besides,  merit. 
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This  letter  ofNikias — so  authentic — so  full  of  matter — 
and  so  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  time 
upon  the  — suggests  several  serious  reflections,  in  refer- 
despatch  of  ence  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenian 
people.  As  to  himself,  there  is  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  it  pro- 
nounces on  his  own  past  proceedings  in  Sicily.  "When  we 
find  him  lamenting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament,  and 
treating  the  fact  as  notorious,  that  even  the  best  naval 
force  could  only  maintain  itself  in  good  condition  for  a 
short  time — what  graver  condemnation  could  be  passed 
upon  those  eight  months  which  he  wasted  in  trifling  mea- 
sures, after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  before  commencing  the 
siege  of  Syracuse?  When  he  announces  that  the  arrival 
of  Gylippus  with  his  auxiliary  force  before  Syracuse,  made 
the  difference  to  the  Athenian  army  between  triumph  and 
something  bordering  on  ruin — the  inquiry  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  whether  he  had  done  his  best  to  anticipate, 
and  what  precautions  he  had  himself  taken  to  prevent,  the 
coming  of  the  Spartan  general.  To  which  the  answer  must 
be,  that  so  far  from  anticipating  the  arrival  of  new  enemies 
as  a  possible  danger,  he  had  almost  invited  them  from 
abroad  by  his  delay — and  that  he  had  taken  no  precautions 
at  all  against  them,  though  forewarned  and  having  sufficient 
means  at  his  disposal.  The  desertion  and  demoralization 
of  his  naval  force,  doubtless  but  too  real,  was,  as  he  him- 
self points  out,  mainly  the  consequence  of  this  turn  of 
fortune,  and  was  also  the  first  commencement  of  that  un- 
manageable temper  of  the  Athenian  soldiery,  numbered 
among  his  difficulties.  For  it  would  be  injustice  to  this 
unfortunate  army  not  to  recognise  that  they  first  acqui- 
esced patiently  in  prolonged  inaction,  because  their  general 
directed  it;  and  next,  did  their  duty  most  gallantly  in  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  down  to  the  death  of  Lamachus. 

If  even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case,  the 
Former  ram  complained  ofbyNikias  be  distinctly  trace- 
despatches  able  to  his  own  remissness  and  oversight,  much 
of  Nikias.  more  must  this  conviction  have  been  felt  by 
intelligent  Athenians,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  as 
we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes l  hereafter  to 
be  related.  Let  us  conceive  the  series  of  despatches,  to 
which  Nikias  himself  alludes  as  having  been  transmitted 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  42. 
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home,  from  their  commencement.  We  must  recollect  that 
the  expedition  was  originally  sent  from  Athens  with  hopes 
of  the  most  glowing  character,  and  with  a  consciousness  of 
extraordinary  efforts  about  to  be  rewarded  with  commen- 
surate triumphs.  For  some  months,  the  despatches  of  the 
general  disclose  nothing  but  movements  either  abortive  or 
inglorious;  adorned  indeed  by  one  barren  victory,  but 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  he  must  wait  till  the 
spring,  and  that  reinforcements  must  be  sent  to  him,  before 
he  can  undertake  the  really  serious  enterprise.  Though 
the  disappointment  occasioned  by  this  news  at  Athens 
must  have  been  mortifying,  nevertheless  his  requisition  is 
complied  with;  and  the  despatches  of  Nikias,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  414  B.C.,  become  cheering.  The  siege 
of  Syracuse  is  described  as  proceeding  successfully,  and  at 
length,  about  July  or  August,  as  being  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  triumphant  close — in  spite  of  a  Spartan  ad- 
venturer named  Gylippus,  making  his  way  across  the  Ionian 
sea  with  a  force  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  Suddenly, 
without  any  intermediate  step  to  smooth  the  transition, 
cornes  a  despatch  announcing  that  this  adventurer  has 
marched  into  Syracuse  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  that  the  Athenians  are  thrown  upon  the  defensive, 
without  power  of  proceeding  with  the  siege.  This  is 
followed,  after  a  short  time,  by  the  gloomy  and  almost 
desperate  communication  above  translated. 

When  we  thus  look  at  the  despatch,  not  merely  as  it 
stands  singly,  but  as  falling  in  series  with  its 
antecedents — the  natural  effect  which  we  should   despatch 
suppose  it  likely  to  produce  upon  the  Athenians   "i^"1  *he 
would  be,  a  vehement  burst  of  wrath  and  dis- 
pleasure against  Nikias.     Upon  the  most  candid  and  im- 
partial scrutiny,  he  deserved  nothing  less.   And  when  we 
consider,  farther,  the  character  generally  ascribed  by  his- 
torians of  Greece  to  the  Athenian  people;  that  they  are 
represented  as  fickle,  ungrateful  and  irritable,  by  standing 
habit — as  abandoning  upon  the  most  trifling  grounds  those 
whom  they  had  once  esteemed,  forgetting  all  prior  services, 
visiting  upon  innocent  generals  the  unavoidable  misfortunes 
of  war,  and  impelled  by  nothing  better  than  demagogic 
excitements — we  naturally  expect  that  the  blame  really 
deserved  by  Nikias  would  be  exaggerated  beyond  all  due 
measure,  and  break  forth  in  a  storm  of  violence  and  fury. 
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Yet  what  is  the  actual  resolution  taken  in  consequence  of 
his  despatch,  after  the  full  and  free  debate  of  the  Athenian 
assembly?  Not  aword  of  blame  or  displeasure  is  proclaimed. 
Doubtless  there  must  have  been  individual  speakers  who 
criticised  him  as  he  deserved.  To  suppose  the  contrary, 
would  be  to  think  meanly  indeed  of  the  Athenian  assembly. 
But  the  general  vote  was  one  not  simply  imputing  no  blame, 
but  even  pronouncing  continued  and  unabated  confidence. 
The  people  positively  refuse  to  relieve  him  from  the  com- 
mand, though  he  himself  solicits  it  in  a  manner  sincere  and 
even  touching.  So  great  is  the  value  which  they  set  upon 
his  services,  and  the  esteem  which  they  entertain  for  his 
character,  that  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  easy 
opportunity  which  he  himself  provides  to  get  rid  of  him. 
It  is  not  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  Athenians  that 

I  make  these  remarks  on  their  present  pro- 
Treatment  ,.  /-v  -,  rnt  •  IT 
of  Nikias  ceedmg.  (4,uite  the  contrary.  I  he  misplaced 

by  the  confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  Nikias, — on  more 

Athenians.      ,-,  .  ,  .   ,, 

than  one  previous  occasion,  but  especially  on 
this, — betrays  an  incapacity  of  appreciating  facts  imme- 
diately before  their  eyes,  and  a  blindness  to  decisive  and 
multiplied  evidences  of  incompetency,  which  is  one  of  the 
least  creditable  manifestations  of  their  political  history. 
But  we  do  le'arn  from  it  a  clear  lesson,  that  the  habitual 
defects  of  the  Athenian  character  were  very  different  from 
what  historians  commonly  impute  to  them.  Instead  of  being 
fickle,  we  find  them  tenacious  in  the  extreme  of  confidence 
once  bestowed,  and  of  schemes  once  embarked  upon:  instead 
of  ingratitude  for  services  actually  rendered,  we  find  credit 
given  for  services  which  an  officer  ought  to  have  rendered, 
but  has  not:  instead  of  angry  captiousness,  we  discover  an 
indulgence  not  merely  generous  but  even  culpable,  in  the 
midst  of  disappointmentand  humiliation:  instead  of  a  public 
assembly,  wherein,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted,  the  crimin- 
ative orators  were  omnipotent,  and  could  bring  to  con- 
demnation any  unsuccessful  general  however  meritorious, 
— we  see  that  even  grave  andwell-foundedaccusations  make 
no  impression  upon  the  people  in  opposition  to  pre- 
established  personal  esteem;- — and  personal  esteem  for  a 
man  who  not  only  was  no  demagogue,  but  in  every  respect 
the  opposite  of  a  demagogue;  an  oligarch  by  taste,  senti- 
ment, and  position,  who  yielded  to  the  democracy  nothing 
more  than  sincere  obedience,  coupled  with  gentleness  and 
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munificence  in  his  private  bearing.  If  Kleon  had  committed 
but  a  small  part  of  those  capital  blunders  which  discredit 
the  military  career  of  Nikias,  he  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  So  much  weaker  was  his  hold  upon  his  coun- 
trymen, by  means  of  demagogic  excellences,  as  compared 
with  those  causes  which  attracted  confidence  to  Nikias — 
his  great  family  and  position,  his  wealth  dexterously  ex- 
pended, his  known  incorruptibility  againstbribes,  and  even 
comparative  absence  of  personal  ambition,  his  personal 
courage  combined  with  reputation  for  caution,  his  deco- 
rous private  life  and  ultra-religious  habits.  All  this  as- 
semblage of  negative  merits,  and  decencies  of  daily  life, 
in  a  citizen  whose  station  might  have  enabled  him  to  act 
with  the  insolence  of  Alkibiades,  placed  Nikias  on  a  far  fir- 
mer basis  of  public  esteem  than  the  mere  power  of  accusa- 
tory speech  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery  could 
have  done.  It  entitled  him  to  have  the  most  indulgent 
construction  put  upon  all  his  short-comings,  and  spread  a 
fatal  varnish  over  his  glaring  incompetence  for  all  grave 
and  responsible  command. 

The  incident  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive in  all  history,  as  an  illustration  of  the  usual  sen- 
timent, and  strongest  causes  of  error,  prevalent  among  the 
Athenian  democracy — and  as  a  refutation  of  that  exag- 
gerated mischief  which  it  is  common  to  impute  to  the 
person  called  a  Demagogue.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  Athens  had  she  now  had  Kleon  present,  or  any  other 
demagogue  of  equal  power,  at  that  public  assembly  which 
took  the  melancholy  resolution  of  sending  fresh  forces  to 
Sicily  and  continuing  Nikias  in  the  command!  The  case 
was  one  in  which  the  accusatory  eloquence  of  the  demagogue 
was  especially  called  for,  to  expose  the  real  past  mismanage- 
ment of  Nikias — to  break  down  that  undeserved  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  caution  which  had  grown  into  a  sentiment 
of  faith  or  routine — to  prove  how  much  mischief  he  had 
already  clone,  and  how  much  more  he  would  do  if  continued. ' 

1   Plutarch   (Nikias,    o.   20)   tells  (<p9oMijj)     of    the     glory    and    good 

us   that   the   Athenians    had    been  fortune  of  Xikias. 

disposed    to    send  a    second  arma-  No   judgement    can  be   more   in- 

ment    to    Sicily,    even    before    the  consistent    with    the    facts    of  the 

despatch  of  Nikias   reached  them;  case  than  this — facts   recounted  in 

hut  that  they  had    been  prevented  general    terms    even    by    Plutarch 

by  certain  men   who  were  envious  himself. 
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Unluckily  for  Athens,  she  had  now  no  demagogue  who  could 
convince  the  assembly  beforehand  of  this  truth,  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  the  most  unwise  and  destructive  resolu- 
tion ever  passed  in  the  Pnyx. 

"What  makes  the  resolution  so  peculiarly  discreditable, 
Capital  is,  that  it  was  adopted  in  defiance  of  clear  and 
mistake  present  evidence.  To  persist  in  the  siege  of 

committed      £,  -,  f    • 

by  the  oyracuse,  under  present  circumstances,  was  sad 

Athenians,  misjudgement;  to  persist  in  it  with  Nikias  as 
commander,  was  hardly  less  than  insanity.  The  first  ex- 
pedition, though  even  that  was  rash  and  ill-conceived,  never- 
theless presented  tempting  hopes  which  explain,  if  they  do 
not  excuse,  the  too  light  estimate  of  impossibility  of  lasting 
possession.  Moreover  there  was  at  that  time  a  confusion, 
— between  the  narrow  objects  connected  with  Leontini  and 
Egesta,  and  the  larger  acquisitions  to  be  realised  through 
the  siege  of  Syracuse, — which  prevented  any  clear  and 
unanimous  estimate  of  the  undertaking  in  the  Athenian 
mind.  But  now,  the  circumstances  of  Sicily  were  fully 
known:  the  mendacious  promises  of  Egesta  had  been  ex- 
posed; the  hopes  of  allies  for  Athens  in  the  island  were 
seen  to  be  futile;  while  Syracuse,  armed  with  a  Spartan 
general  and  Peloponnesian  aid,  had  not  only  become  in- 
expugnable, but  had  assumed  the  aggressive:  lastly,  the 
chance  of  a  renewal  of  Peloponnesian  hostility  against 
Attica  had  been  now  raised  into  certainty.  While  per- 
severance in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  therefore,  under  circum- 
stances so  unpromising  and  under  such  necessity  for  in- 
creased exertions  at  home,  was  a  melancholy  imprudence 
in  itself — perseverance  in  employing  Nikias  converted  that 
imprudence  into  ruin,  which  even  the  addition  of  an 
energetic  colleague  in  the  person  of  Demosthenes  was  not 
sufficient  to  avert.  Those  who  study  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenian  people  on  this  occasion,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
repeat  against  them  the  charge  of  fickleness  which  forms 
one  of  the  standing  reproaches  against  democracy.  Their 
mistake  here  arose  from  the  very  opposite  quality;  from 
inability  to  get  clear  of  two  sentiments  which  had  become 
deeply  engraven  on  their  minds — ideas  of  Sicilian  conquest, 
and  confidence  in  Nikias. 

A  little  more  of  this  alleged  fickleness — or  easy  escape 
Hostilities  from  past  associations  and  impressibility  to 
ce°rtainPand  actual  circumstances— would  have  been  at  the 
impending,  present  juncture  a  tutelary  quality  to  Athens. 
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She  would  then  have  appreciated  more  justly  the  in- 
creased hazards  thickening  around  her  both  in  Sicily 
and  at  home.  War  with  Sparta,  though  not  yet  actually 
proclaimed,  had  become  impending  and  inevitable.  Even 
in  the  preceding  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  listened 
i'avourably  to  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiades1  that  they 
should  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Dekeleia  in  Attica. 
They  had  not  yet  indeed  brought  themselves  to  execution 
of  this  resolve;  for  the  peace  between  them  and  Athens, 
though  indirectly  broken  in  many  ways,  still  subsisted  in 
name — and  they  hesitated  to  break  it  openly,  partly  because 
they  knew  that  the  breach  of  peace  had  been  on  their  side 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  attributing  to 
this  fault  their  capital  misfortune  at  Sphakteria.2  Athens 
on  her  side  had  also  scrupulously  avoided  direct  violation 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  in  spite  of  much  solicitation 
from  her  allies  at  Argos.  But  her  reserve  on  this  point 
gave  way  during  the  present  summer,  probably  at  the  time 
when  her  prospect  of  taking  Syracuse  appeared  certain. 
The  Lacedaemonians  having  invaded  and  plundered  the 
Argeian  territory,  thirty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to 
aid  in  its  defence,  under  Pythodorus  with  two  colleagues. 
This  armament  disembarked  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laco- 
nia  near  Prasise  and  committed  devastations:  which  direct 
act  of  hostility — coming  in  addition  to  the  marauding  ex- 
cursions of  the  garrison  of  Pylus,  and  to  the  refusal  of 
pacific  redress  at  Athens — satisfied  the  Lacedaemonians 
that  the  peace  had  been  now  first  and  undeniably  broken 
by  their  enemy,  so  that  they  might  with  a  safe  conscience 
recommence  the  war.3 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  Central  Greece  in  November  414  B.C.,   Ee    t 
when  the  envoys  arrived  from  Syracuse — envoys    Of  Sparta  to 
from  iSukias  on  the  one  part,  from  Gylippus  and   invade 

j-l         o  j.1  j.i  i  xi        Attica 

the  oyracusans  on   the   other — each   urgently   forthwith, 
calling  for  farther  support.     The  Corinthians    ami  to  send 
and  Syracusans  vehemently  pressed  their  claim    i"f0rce- 
at  Sparta;  Alkibiades  also  renewed  his  instances    ™cnt!j  to 
for  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia.    It  was  in  the 
face  of  such  impending  liability  to  renewed  Peloponnesian 
invasion  that  the  Athenians  took  their  resolution,  above 
commented  on,  to  send  a  second  army  to  Syracuse  and 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  93.    *  Thucyd.  vii.  18.    3  Thucyd.  vi.  1(5;  vii.  18. 
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prosecute  the  siege  with  vigour.  If  there  were  any  hesita- 
tion yet  remaining  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it 
'disappeared  so  soon  as  they  were  made  aware  of  the  im- 
prudent resolution  of  Athens;  which  not  only  created  an 
imperative  necessity  for  sustaining  Syracuse,  but  also 
rendered  Athens  so  much  more  vulnerable  at  home,  by 
removing  the  better  part  of  her  force.  Accordingly,  very 
soon  after  the  vote  passed  at  Athens,  an  equally  decisive 
resolution  for  direct  hostilities  was  adopted  at  Sparta.  It 
was  determined  that  a  Peloponnesian  allied  force  should 
be  immediately  prepared,  to  be  sent  at  the  first  opening  of 
spring  to  Syracuse;  and  that  at  the  same  time  Attica  should 
be  invaded,  and  the  post  of  Dekeleia  fortified.  Orders  to 
this  effect  were  immediately  transmitted  to  the  whole  body 
of  Peloponnesian  allies;  especially  requisitions  for  im- 
plements, materials,  and  workmen,  towards  the  construction 
of  the  projected  fort  at  Dekeleia. l 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  13. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

FROM  THE  RESUMPTION  OP  DIRECT  HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND  SPARTA  DOWN  TO  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  IN 
SICILY. 

THE  Syracusan  war  now  no  longer  stands  apart,  as  an 
event  by  itself,  but  becomes  absorbed  in  the  Active  war- 
general  war  rekindling  throughout  Greece.  Never  ^?0£gepa~ 
was  any  winter  so  actively  and  extensively  em-  throughout 
ployed  in  military  preparations,  as  the  winter  of  ^u^r?6  th 
4  14-413  B.C.,  the  months  immediately  preceding  winVer  of 
that  which  Thucydides  terms  the  nineteenth  *14-*13  B-c- 
spring  of  thePeloponnesian  war,  but  which  other  historians 
call  the  beginning  of  theDekeleian  war. l  While Eurymedon 
went  with  his  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse  even  in  midwinter, 
Demosthenes  exerted  himself  all  the  winter  to  get  together 
the  second  armament  for  early  spring.  Twenty  other  Athe- 
nian triremes  were  farther  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  the 
station  of  Naupaktus — to  prevent  any  Corinthian  reinforce- 
ments from  sailing  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Against 
these  latter,  the  Corinthians  on  their  side  prepared  twenty- 
five  fresh  triremes,  to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  transports 
carrying  their  hoplites.2  In  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Boeotia, 
as  well  as  at  Lacedsemon,  levies  of  hoplites  were  going  on 
for  the  armament  to  Syracuse — at  the  same  time  that 
everything  was  getting  ready  for  the  occupation  of  Deke- 
leia.  Lastly,  Gylippus  was  engaged  with  not  less  activity 
in  stirring  up  all  Sicily  to  take  a  more  decisive  part  in  the 
coming  year's  struggle. 

From  Cape  Teenarus  inLaconia,  at  the  earliest  moment 
of  spring,  embarkeda  force  of  GOO  Lacedaemonian   BC 
hoplites  (Helots  and  Neodamodes)  under  the 
Spartan  Ekkritus — and  300  Boeotian  hoplites  under  the 
Thebans  Xenon  andNikon,  with  theThespianHegesandrus. 
They  were  directed  to  cross  the  sea  southward  to  Kyrene 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  8.  2  Thucyd.  vii.  17. 
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in  Libya,  and  from  thence  to  make  their  way  along  the 
African  coast  to  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  70 u 
hoplites  unter  Alexarchus — partly  Corinthians,  partly  hired 
Arcadians,  partly  Sikyonians,  under  constraint  from  their 
powerful  neighbours1 — departed  from  the  north-west  ot' 
Peloponnesus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for 
Sicily — the  Corinthian  triremes  watching  them  until  they 
were  past  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Naupaktus. 

These  were  proceedings  of  importance:  but  the  most 
invasion  of  important  of  all  was  the  re-invasion  of  Attica 
Attica  by  a^  the  same  time  by  the  great  force  of  the  Pe- 

Agis  and         ,  IT  j         Au       o  i  • 

the  Peio-  loponnesian  alliance,  under  the  bpartan  king 
ponnedan  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus.  Twelve  years  had 
tificatio^of  elapsed  since  Attica  last  felt  the  hand  of  the 
Dekeieia.  destroyer,  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Sphakteria. 
The  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  was  now  first 
laid  waste,  after  which  the  invaders  proceeded  to  their 
special  purpose  of  erecting  a  fortified  post  for  occupation 
at  Dekeieia.  The  work,  apportioned  among  the  allies  pre- 
sent, who  had  come  prepared  with  the  means  of  executing 
it,  was  completed,  during  the  present  summer,  and  a  gar- 
rison was  established  there  composed  of  contingents  reliev- 
ing each  other  at  intervals,  under  the  command  of  king 
Agis  himself.  Dekeieia  was  situated  on  an  outlying  emi- 
nence belonging  to  the  range  called  Parnes,  about  fourteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  Athens — near  the  termination  of  the 
plain  of  Athens,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  that 
plain  as  well  as  of  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stood,  if  not  the  fort  itself,  was  visible  even  from  the 
walls  of  Athens.  It  was  admirably  situated  both  as  a 
central  point  for  excursions  over  Attica,  and  for  commu- 
nication with  Bceotia;  while  the  road  from  Athens  to 
Oropus,  the  main  communication  with  Euboea,  passed 
through  the  gorge  immediately  under  it.2 

"VVe  read  with  amazement,  and  the  contemporary  world 
Seconder-  saw  with  yetgreateramazement,thatwhilethis  im- 
pedition  portant  work  was  actuallv  ffoing  on. and  while  the 

from  r  Jo         o 

Athens  whole  Jr  eloponnesian  confederacy  was  renewing 

against  j^s  pressure  with  redoubled  force  upon  Athens 

under  De-  — at  that  very  moment,3   the  Athenians  sent  out, 

mosthenes.  not  only  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  under  Cha- 

1  Thucyd.  vii.   19—58.     Stxuibvtot      Arnold's  note. 

dva-fxiJToi   JTpaTi'JOMTi?.  J  Thucyd.  vii.  20.     auia  trj;  Aex=- 

2  Thucyd.    vii.    19— 2S,    with    Dr.      /.sia;    TC!>    -cstytjaui,    Ac.      Compare 
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rikles  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  but  also  the 
great  armament  which  they  had  resolved  upon  under  De- 
mosthenes, to  push  offensive  operations  against  Syracuse. 
The  force  under  the  latter  general  consisted  of  60  Athe- 
nian and  5  Chian  triremes;  of  1200  Athenian  hoplites  of 
the  best  class,  chosen  from  the  citizen  muster-roll;  with  a 
considerable  number  of  hoplites  besides,  from  the  subject- 
allies  and  elsewhere.  There  had  been  also  engaged  on 
hire  1500  peltasts  from  Thrace,  of  the  tribe  called  Dii;  but 
these  men  did  not  arrive  in  time,  so  that  Demosthenes  set 
sail  without  them. l  Charikles  having  gone  forward  to  take 
aboard  a  body  of  allies  from  Argos,  the  two  fleets  joined 
at  jEgina,  inflicted  some  devastations  on  the  coasts  of  La- 
coma,  and  established  a  strong  post  on  the  island  of 
Kythera  to  encourage  desertion  among  the  Helots.  From 
hence  Charikles  returned  with  the  Argeians,  while  Demos- 
thenes conducted  his  armament  round  Peloponnesus  to 
Korkyra.2  On  the  Eleian  coast,  he  destroyed  a  transport 
carrying  hoplites  to  Syracuse,  though  the  men  escaped 
ashore:  next  he  proceeded  to  Zakynthus  and  Kephal- 
lenia,  from  whence  he  engaged  some  additional  hoplites 
— and  to  Anaktorium,  in  order  to  procure  darters  and 
slingers  from  Akarnania.  It  was  here  that  he  was  met 
by  Eurymedon  with  his  ten  triremes,  who  had  gone  forward 
to  Syracuse  in  the  winter  with  the  pecuniary  remittance 
urgently  required,  and  was  now  returning  to  act  as  col- 
league of  Demosthenes  in  the  command.3  The  news  brought. 

Isokrates,    Orat.  viii.     De  Pace,  s.  found  Eurymedon  collecting  provi- 

102.  p.  23fi  Bekk.  sions  for  Sicily,"  &c.     Mr.  Mitford 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  20—27.  farther  says  in  a  note  (quoting  the 

''  Thucyd.  vii.  26.  Scholiast  — "HTOI     TGC     irpoc     Tpo'.pj]v 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  31.    "Ov~t    8'    OUTOJ  yjJrl~'.\J.'>.,    xai    ~a    XOITTOC    auvTUvoviy. 

(Demosthenes)    rspi    Taura   (Anak-  otO-oU)    Scliol.) — "This    is    not    the 

torium)  E'jp'jjjLSCojv  i-'/vta,  rjc  TOTE  only  occasion  on  which  Thucydides 

TfjO  -/;iu<j->-;o<;    TO    •/_  p  r,  [A  7.  T  or    ay"''  uses  the    term    7prnac(T7.    for    neccs- 

T  TJ     aTpa-rici     ait  ETcdjACpfirj ,      xcu  saries  in  general.    Smith  has  trans- 

oYYs)-^Eij  &c.  lated    accordingly:    but   the  Latin 

The     meaning     of    this    passage  lias  pecuniam,  which  does  not  ex- 

nnpear^    quite   unambiguous,   that  press  the  sense  intended  here"  (ch. 

I'.urymedon  had  been  sent  to  Sicily  xviii.  sect.  vi.  vol.  iv.  p.   118). 

in  the  winter  to    carry  the  sum  of  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 

120  talents  to  Xikias,  and  was  now  that  the  Latin    is  here  right.     The 

on  his  return  (see  Tliucyd.vii.il).  definite    article    makes    the    point 

Nevertheless  we    read   in  Mr.  Mit-  quite  certain,  even  if  it  were  true 

ford— "At Anactoriura Demosthenes  (.which    I   doubt)    that  Thucydides 

VOL.  VII.  K 
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by  Eurymedon  from  Sicily  was  in  every  way  discouraging. 
Yet  the  two  admirals  were  under  the  necessity  of  sparing 
ten  triremes  from  their  fleet  to  reinforce  Konon  at  Nau- 
paktus,  who  was  not  strong  enough  alone  to  contend 
against  the  Corinthian  fleet  which  watched  him  from  the 
opposite  coast.  To  make  good  this  diminution,  Eurymedon 
went  forward  to  Korkyra,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  from 
the  Korkyraeans  fifteen  fresh  triremes  and  a  contingent  of 
hoplites — while  Demosthenes  was  getting  together  the 
Akarnanian  darters  and  slingers. l 

Eurymedon  not  only  brought  back  word  of  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  had  also  learnt,  during  his  way  back,  their  heavy 
additional  loss  by  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Plemmyrium. 
Operations  Gylippus  returned  to  Syracuse  early  in  the 
of  Gyiippus  spring,  nearly  about  the  time  when  Agis  invaded 

at  Syracuse.      f,,.  °          ,     J-i          -r\  J.T         A  •,,   S   -rj    • 

He  deter-  Attica  and  when  Demosthenes  quitted  Jreirseus. 
mi»n6k  l<h  ^e  returned  with  fresh  reinforcements  from  the 
Athenians  interior,  and  with  redoubled  ardour  for  decisive 
at  sea.  operations  against  Nikias  before  aid  could  arrive 

from  Athens.  It  was  his  first  care,  in  conjunction  with 
Hermokrates,  to  inspire  the  Syracusans  with  courage  for 
fighting  the  Athenians  on  shipboard.  Such  was  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  the  latter  at  sea,  that  this  was  a  task 
of  some  difficulty,  calling  for  all  the  eloquence  and  ascen- 
dency of  the  two  leaders:  "The  Athenians  (said  Hermo- 
krates to  his  countrymen)  have  not  been  always  eminent 
at  sea  as  they  now  are:  they  were  once  landsmen  like  you, 
and  more  than  you — they  were  only  forced  on  shipboard 
by  the  Persian  invasion.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  bold 
men  like  them,  is  to  show  a  front  bolder  still.  They  have 
often  by  their  audacity  daunted  enemies  of  greater  real 
force  than  themselves,  and  they  must  now  be  taught  that 
others  can  play  the  same  game  with  them.  Go  right  at 
them  before  they  expect  it — and  you  will  gain  more  by  thus 
surprising  and  intimidating  them,  than  you  will  suffer  by 
their  superior  science."  Such  lessons,  addressed  to  men 
already  in  the  tide  of  success,  were  presently  efficacious, 
and  a  naval  attack  was  resolved.2 

sometimes  uses  the  word  ypr^aza  '  Thucyd.  vii.  31. 
to  mean  "necessaries    in   general."  2    Thucyd.   vii.   21.      Among    the 
I  doubt  still  more  whether  he  ever  topics     of    encouragement     dwelt 
uses  a.-(U)t  in  the  sense  of  "collect-  upon   by    Hermokrates,    it    is    re- 
ing."  markable  that  he  makes  no  mention 
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The  town  of  Syracuse  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  island  of  Ortygia.     The  lesser  port  (as 
it  was  called  afterwards,  the  Portus  Lakkius)   baTin  the*" 
lay  northward  of  Ortygia,  between  that  island   g:i.v,boui'  ^ 
and  the  low  ground  or  Nekropolis  near  the  outer   the  Athe- 
city:  the  other  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   «iaas  vic- 
Isthmus  of  Ortygia,  within  the  Great  Harbour. 
Both  of  them  (it  appears)  were  protected  against  attack 
from  without,  by  piles  and  stakes  planted  in  the  bottom  in 
front  of  them.     But  the  lesser  port  was  the  more  secure  of 
the  two,  and  the  principal  docks  of  the  Syracusans  were 
situated  within  it;   the  Syracusan   fleet,    eighty  triremes 
strong,  being  distributed  between  them.    The  entire  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  stationed   under  the   fort  of  Plemmyrium, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia. 

Gylippus  laid  his  plan  with  great  ability,  so  as  to  take 
the  Athenians  completely  by  surprise.  Having  trained 
and  prepared  the  naval  force  as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  he 
marched  out  his  land-force  secretly  by  night,  over  Epipolse 
and  round  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus.  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium.  With  the  first  dawn 
of  morning,  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailed  out,  at  one  and  the 
same  signal,  from  both  the  ports;  45  triremes  out  of  the 
lesser  port,  35  out  of  the  other.  Both  squadrons  tried  to 
round  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia,  so  as  to  unite  and  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Plemmyrium  in  concert.  The  Athe- 
nians, though  unprepared  and  confused,  hastened  to  man 
(10  ships;  with  25  of  which  they  met  the  35  Syracusans 
sailing  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour — while  with  the 
other  35  they  encountered  the  45  from  the  lesser  port,  im- 
mediately outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  actions  the  Syracusans  were  at 
first  victors;  in  the  second  also,  the  Syracusans  from  the 
outside  forced  their  way  into  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  joined  their  comrades.  But  being  little  ac- 
customed to  naval  warfare,  they  presently  fell  into  com- 
plete confusion,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  unexpected 
success;  so  that  the  Athenians,  recovering  from  the  first 
shock,  attacked  them  anew,  and  completely  defeated  them; 
sinking  or  disabling  eleven  ships,  of  three  of  which  the 

of   that    which   the   sequel    proved      bour,     which     rendered     Athenian 
to    he   the   most    important   of   all      ships  and  tactics  unavailing. 
— the    confined   space    of   the   har- 

K  2 
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crews  were  made  prisoners,  the  rest  being  mostly  slain. » 
Three  Athenian  triremes  were  destroyed  also. 

But  this  victory,  itself  not  easily  won,  was  more  than 
Gyiippus  counterbalanced  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  Plem- 
surprises  mvrium.  During  the  first  excitement  at  the 

and  takes         A  IT.       -  ,  •  ,1  •,  • 

piemmy-  Athenian  naval  station,  when  the  ships  were 
rium.  jn  course  of  being  manned  to  meet  the  unex- 

pected onset  from  both  ports  at  once,  the  garrison  of  Plem- 
myrium  went  to  the  water's  edge  to  watch  and  encourage 
their  countrymen,  leaving  their  own  walls  thinly  guarded, 
and  little  suspecting  the  presence  of  their  enemy  on  the 
land  side.  This  was  just  what  Gyiippus  had  anticipated. 
He  attacked  the  forts  at  daybreak,  taking  the  garrison 
completely  by  surprise,  and  captured  them  after  a  feeble 
resistance ;  first  the  greatest  and  most  important  fort,  next 
the  two  smaller.  The  garrison  sought  safety  as  they  could, 
on  board  the  transports  and  vessels  of  burden  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  rowed  across  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  landcamp 
of  Nikias  on  the  other  side.  Those  who  fled  from  the 
greater  fort,  which  was  the  first  taken,  ran  some  risk  from 
the  Syracusan  triremes,  which  were  at  that  moment  victo- 
rious at  sea.  But  by  the  time  that  the  two  lesser  forts 
were  taken,  the  Athenian  fleet  had  regained  its  superiority, 
so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  similar  pursuit  in  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Great  Harbour. 

This  well-concerted  surprise  was  no  less  productive 
to  the  captors  than  fatal  as  a  blow  to  the  Athe- 

Important  .  XT    ^        i  i    •  i 

conse-  mans.  JN  ot  only  were  many  men  slain,  and.  many 

quences  of  made  prisoners,  in  the  assault — but  there  were 
vast  stores  of  every  kind,  and  even  a  large  stock 
of  money  found  within  the  fort;  partly  belonging  to  the 
military  chest,  partly  the  property  of  the  trierarchs  and  of 
private  merchants,  who  had  deposited  it  there  as  in  the 
place  of  greatest  security.  The  sails  of  not  less  than  forty 
triremes  were  also  found  there,  and  three  triremes  which 
had  been  dragged  up  ashore.  Gyiippus  caused  one  of  the 
three  forts  to  be  pulled  down,  and  carefully  garrisoned  the 
other  two.2 

Great  as  the  positive  loss  was  here  to  the  Athenians 
at  a  time  when  their  situation  could  ill  bear  it — the  col- 
lateral damage  and  peril  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  Plem- 

'   Thucyd.   vii.  23;   Diodor.   xiii.  9;  Plutarch,  Xikias,  c.  20. 
1  Thucyd.  vii.  23,  24. 
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myrium  were  yet  more  serious,  besides  the  alarm  and  dis- 
couragement which  they  spread  among  the  army.  The 
Syracusans  were  now  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
on  both  sides,  so  that  not  a  single  storeship  could  enter 
without  a  convoy  and  a  battle.  What  was  of  not  less  de- 
triment— the  Athenian  fleet  was  now  forced  to  take  station 
under  the  fortified  lines  of  its  own  land-force,  and  was  thus 
cramped  up  on  a  small  space  in  the  innermost  portion  of 
the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  city-wall  and  the  river 
Anapus;  the  Syracusans  being  masters  everywhere  else, 
with  full  communication  between  their  posts  all  round, 
hemming  in  the  Athenian  position  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

To  the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the 
recent  battle  proved   every  way  encouraging; 
not   merely   from  the   valuable  acquisition  of  spirits  and 
Plemmyrium,  but  even  from  the  sea-fight  itself;    confidence 
which  had  indeed  turned  out  to  be  a  defeat,  but   cusans, yr 
which  promised  at  first  to   be  a  victory,  had   even  for 
they  not  thrown  away  the  chance  by  their  own 
disorder.     It  removed  all  superstitious  fear  of  Athenian 
nautical  superiority;  while  their  position  was  so  much  im- 
proved by  having  acquired  the  command  of  the  mouth  of 
tlae  harbour,  that  they  began  even  to  assume  the  aggressive 
at  sea.    They  detached  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some 
merchant-vessels  coming  with  a  supply  of  money  to  the 
Athenians.     So  little  fear  was  there  of  an  enemy  at  sea, 
that  these  vessels  seem  to  have  been  coming  without  con- 
voy, and  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  together  with  a  stock  of  ship-timber  which  the 
Athenians  had  collected  near  Kaulonia.     In  touching  at 
Lokri    on   their  return,  they  took  aboard  a  company  of 
Thespian  hoplites  who  had  made  their  wary  thither  in  a 
transport.    They  were  also  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  which  Nikias  detached  to  lie 
in  wait  for  them  near  Megara — with  the  loss  of  one  ship 
however,  including  her  crew. l 

One  of  this  Syracusan  squadron  had  gone  forward  from 
Italy  with  envoys  to  Peloponnesus,  to  communicate  the 
favourable  news  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  and  to 
accelerate  as  much  as  possible  the  operations  against  Attica, 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  25. 
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in  order  that  no  reinforcements  might  be  sent  from  thence. 
At  the  same  time,  other  envoys  went  from  Syra- 
ttn>°st8raf  cuse — no^  mere^y  Syracusans,  but  also  Corin- 
cusana  to  thians  and  Lacedaemonians — to  visit  the  cities 
jirocure  ^  foe  interior  of  Sicily.  They  made  known 
forcements  everywhere  the  prodigious  improvement  in  Sy- 
from  the  racusan  affairs  arising  from  the  gain  of  Plem- 

bicihan  .  ,,  ,°      .  .„   o 

towns.  myrium,  as  well  as  the   insignificant   character 

of  the  recent  naval  defeat.  They  strenuously 
pleaded  for  farther  aid  to  Syracuse  without  delay;  since 
there  were  now  good  hopes  of  being  able  to  crush  the 
Athenians  in  the  harbour  completely,  before  the  reinforce- 
ments about  to  be  despatched  could  reach  them.1 

While  these  envoys  were  absent  on  their  mission,  the 
Great  Harbour  was  the  scene  of  much  desultory 

Conflicts  n.    ,      ,  ,  ,,  ,J 

het  ween  the  conflict,  though  not  oi  any  comprehensive  single 

Remans  battle.  Since  the  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  the  Athe- 

cusans  rjn  nian  naval  station  was  in  the  north-west  interior 

the  Great  corner  of  that  harbour,  adjoining  the  fortified 

Harbour.         ••.-  -11       .LI-I-I 

lines  occupied  by  their  land-army.  It  was  en- 
closed and  protected T)y  a  row  of  posts  or  stakes  stuck  in 
the  bottom  and  standing  out  of  the  water.2  The  Syra- 
cusans on  their  side  had  also  planted  a  stockade'  in  front 
of  the  interior  port  of  Ortygia,  to  defend  their  ships,  their 
ship-houses,  and  their  docks  within.  As  the  two  stations 
were  not  far  apart,  each  party  watched  for  opportunities 
of  occasional  attack  or  annoyance  by  missile  weapons  to 
the  other;  and  daily  skirmishes  of  this  sort  took  place,  in 
which  on  the  whole  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  the 
advantage.  They  even  formed  the  plan  of  breaking  through 
the  outworks  of  the  Syracusan  dockyard  and  burning  the 
ships  within.  They  brought  up  a  ship  of  the  largest  size, 
with  wooden  towers  and  side  defences,  against  the  line  of 
posts  fronting  the  dockyard,  and  tried  to  force  the  entrance, 
either  by  means  of  divers  who  sawed  them  through  at  the 
bottom,  or  by  boat-crews  who  fastened  ropes  round  them 
and  thus  unfixed  or  plucked  them  out.  All  this  was  done 
under  cover  of  the  great  vessel  with  its  towers  manned  by 
light-armed,  who  exchanged  showers  of  missiles  with  the 
Syracusan  bowmen  on  the  top  of  the  ship-houses,  and  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  coming  near  enough  to  interrupt 
the  operation.  The  Athenians  contrived  thus  to  remove 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  25.  2  Tbucyd.  vii.  38. 
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many  of  the  posts  planted — even  the  most  dangerous 
among  them,  those  which  did  not  reach  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  which  therefore  a  ship  approaching  could 
not  see.  But  they  gained  little  by  it,  since  the  Syracusans 
were  able  to  plant  others  in  their  room.  On  the  whole,  no 
serious  damage  was  done  either  to  the  dockyard  or  to  the 
ships  within.  And  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Great  Harbour 
stood  substantially  unaltered,  during  all  the  time  that  the 
envoys  were  absent  on  their  Sicilian  tour — probably  three 
weeks  or  a  month. ' 

These  envoys  had  found  themselves  almost  everywhere 
well  received.     The  prospects  of  Syracuse  were   T 

.    .  ,  ,. -KT-i  •  -ji      Defeat   of  a 

now  so  triumphant,  and  those  ot  JNikias  with  Sicilian  re- 
his  present  force  so  utterly  hopeless,  that  the  iaf°rce- 
waverers  thought  it  time  to  declare  themselves;  marching  to 
and  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  except  Agri-  aid  Syra- 
gentum,  which  still  remained  neutral  (and  of 
course  except  Naxos  and  Katana),  resolved  on  aiding  the 
winning  cause.  From  Kamarina  came  500  hoplites,  400 
darters,  and  300  bowmen;  from  Gela,  5  triremes,  400  dart- 
ers, and  200  horsemen.  Besides  these,  an  additional  force 
from  the  other  cities  was  collected,  to  march  to  Syracuse 
in  a  body  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  envoys  themselves.  But  this  part  of  the  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  Nikias,  who  was  rendered  more  vigilant 
by  the  present  desperate  condition  of  his  affairs,  than  he 
had  been  in  reference  to  the  cross  march  of  Gylippus. 
At  his  instance,  the  Sikel  tribes  Kentoripes  and  Halikysei, 
allies  of  Athens,  were  prevailed  upon  to  attack  the 
approaching  enemy.  They  planned  a  skilful  ambuscade, 
set  upon  them  unawares,  and  dispersed  them  with  the  loss 
of  SOO  men.  All  the  envoys  were  also  slain,  except  the 
Corinthian,  who  conducted  the  remaining  force  (about 
1500  in  number)  to  Syracuse.2 

This  reverse — which  seems  to  have  happened  about 
the  time  when  Demosthenes  with  his  armament  were  at 
Korkyra  on  the  way  to  Syracuse — so  greatly  dismayed 
and  mortified  the  Syracusans,  that  Gylippus  thought  it. 
advisable  to  postpone  awhile  the  attack  which  he  intended 
to  have  made  immediately  on  the  reinforcement  arriving.3 
The  delay  of  these  few  days  proved  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  the  Athenian  army. 

1  Tl.ucyJ.   vii.   l>5.  *  rJLuc\ci.    vii.  32,   33.  3  Thucyd.   vii.  33. 
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It  was  not  until  Demosthenes  was  approaching  Ehe- 
Renewed  gium,  within  two  or  three  days'  sail  of  Syracuse, 
attack  by  that  the  attack  was  determined  on  without 
on  the  farther  delay.  Preparation  in  every  way  had 

Athenians,  been  made  for  it  long  before,  especially  for  the 
most  effective  employment  of  the  naval  force.  The  cap- 
tains and  ship-masters  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth  had 
now  become  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Athe- 
nian nautical  manoeuvre,  and  of  the  causes  upon  which 
that  superiority  depended.  The  Athenian  trireme  was 
of  a  build  comparatively  light,  fit  for  rapid  motion 
through  the  water,  and  for  easy  change  of  direction:  its 
prow  was  narrow,  armed  with  a  sharp  projecting  beak  at 
the  end,  but  hollow  and  thin,  not  calculated  to  force  its 
way  through  very  strong  resistance.  It  was  never  intended 
to  meet,  in  direct  impact  and  collision,  the  prow  of  an 
enemy:  such  a  proceeding  passed  among  the  able  seamen 
D'S  dvan  of  Athens  for  gross  awkwardness.  In  advancing 
tages  of  the  against  an  enemy's  vessel,  they  evaded  the  direct 
Athenian  shock,  steered  so  as  to  pass  by  it — then  by  the 
harbour.  excellence  and  exactness  of  their  rowing,  turned 
Their  naval  swiftly  round,  altered  their  direction,  and  came 
possible  in  back  before  the  enemy  could  alter  his :  or  perhaps 
the  narrow  rowed  rapidly  round  him — or  backed  their  ship 
stern  foremost — until  the  opportunity  was  found 
for  driving  the  beak  of  their  ship  against  some  weak  part 
of  his — against  the  midships,  the  quarter,  the  stern,  or  the 
oarblades  without.  In  such  manoeuvres  the  Athenians 
were  unrivalled:  but  none  such  could  be  performed  unless 
there  were  ample  sea-room — which  rendered  their  present 
naval  station  the  most  disadvantageous  that  could  be 
imagined.  They  were  cooped  up  in  the  inmost  part  of  a 
harbour  of  small  dimensions,  close  on  the  station  of  their 
enemies,  and  with  all  the  shore,  except  their  own  lines,  in 
possession  of  those  enemies;  so  that  they  could  not  pull 
round  from  want  of  space,  nor  could  they  back  water 
because  they  durst  not  come  near  shore.  In  this  contracted 
area,  the  only  mode  of  fighting  possible  was  by  straight- 
forward collision,  prow  against  prow;  a  process,  which  not 
only  shut  out  all  their  superior  manoeuvring,  but  was 
unsuited  to  the  build  of  their  triremes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Syracusans,  under  the  advice  of  the  able  Corinthian 
steersman  Aristo,  altered  the  construction  of  their  triremes 
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to  meet  the  special  exigency  of  the  case,  disregarding  all 
idea    of   what    had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  good 
nautical  manoeuvring. J   Instead  of  the  long,  thin,   improve- 
hollow,    and   sharp,   advancing  beak,    striking   ments  iu 

•  i         n  i  1°  ,1  Svracusan 

the    enemy    considerably     above    the    water-   ghips  sujte(i 
level,  and  therefore  doing  less  damage — they   to  the  nar- 

111  -ii  i*j  •      i        row  space. 

shortened  the  prow,  but  made  it  excessively 
heavy  and  solid — and  lowered  the  elevation  of  the  project- 
ing beak:  so  that  it  became  not  so  much  calculated  to 
pierce,  as  to  break  in  and  crush  by  main  force  all  the  opposing 
part  of  the  enemy's  ship,  not  far  above  the  water.  What 
were  called  the  epotids — "earcaps"  or  nozzles  projecting 
forwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  beak,  were  made 
peculiarly  thick  and  sustained  by  under-beams  let  into  the 
hull  of  the  ship.  In  the  Attic  build,  the  beak  stood 
forwards  very  prominent,  and  the  epotids  on  each  side  of 
it  were  kept  back,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  what  are 
called  Catheads  in  modern  ships,  to  which  the  anchors  are 
suspended:  but  in  the  Corinthian  build,  the  beak  projected 
less  and  the  epotids  more — so  that  they  served  to  strike 
the  enemy:  instead  of  having  one  single  beak,  the  Corinth- 
ian ship  might  be  said  to  have  three  nozzles.2  The 
Syracusans  relied  on  the  narrowness  of  the  space,  for 
shutting' out  the  Athenian  evolutions,  and  bringing  the 
contest  to  nothing  more  than  a  straightforward  collision; 
in  which  the  weaker  vessel  would  be  broken  and  stove  in 
at  the  prow,  and  thus  rendered  unmanageable. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  36.  TT,  ci  rpoTspov  to  describe  the  position  of  these 
ofiaOia  Ttiiv  xo3sp'<T)T(l>v  60x0637,  it-en,  dvTTjoios^,  are  to  me  not  fully  in- 
to avuinpiopo'*  £'-'Y'/p'J'J3't!  jj.i),iaT'  telligible,  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
6v  ocjTol  7pr;3cra9ai'  jtXsioTov  Y<*p  "  of  the  commentators  clear  them  up 
a'jTuj  ay_r,3ii'j,  &c.  satisfactorily. 

Diodor.  xiii.  10.  It  is  Diodorus  who  specifies  that 

7    Compare     Thucyd.     vii.    34-36  ;  the  Corinthians  lowered   the  level 

Diodor.  xiii.  10;  Kurip.  Iph.   Taur.  of    their    prows,    so    as    to    strike 

1335.    See  also  the  notes  of  Arnold,  nearer  to  the  water— which  Thucy- 

Poppo,  and  Didot,  on  the  passages  dides  does  not  mention, 

of  Thucydides.  A  captive    ship,    when    towed  in 

It  appears  as  if  the  a^TTjpiSo;  or  as  a  pri/.e,   was  disarmed  by  being 

sustaining   beams  were   something  deprived    of   her   beak  (Atheiuen?, 

new,    now    provided    for    the    first  xii.  p.  535).    Lysander  reserved  the 

time— in    order   to    strengthen    the  beaks     of    the    Athenian    triremes 

epotid  and  render  it  fit  to  drive  in  captured  at  jEgospotami    to  grace 

collision  against    the  enemy.     The  his  triumphal  return  (Xenoph.  Hel- 

words  which  Thucydides    employs  len.  ii.  3,  8). 
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Having  completed  these  arrangements,  their  land-force 
The  s  ra-  was  marcned  out  under  Gylippus  to  threaten 
cusans  one  side  of  the  Athenian  lines,  while  the  cavalry 

threaten        an(j  the  garrison  of  the  Olympieion  marched  up 

attackupon     ,      ,,          *?  .,        r™        A  H        •  ,  ,• 

the  Atbe-  to  the  other  side.  The  Athenians  were  putting 
station*™1  themselves  *n  position  to  defend  their  walls  from 
what  seemed  to  be  a  land-attack,  when  they  saw 
the  Syracusan  fleet,  80  triremes  strong,  sailing  out  from 
its  dock  prepared  for  action:  upon  which  they  too,  though 
at  first  confused  by  this  unexpected  appearance,  put  their 
crews  on  shipboard,  and  went  out  of  their  palisaded  station, 
75  triremes  in  number,  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  whole 
day  passed  off  however  in  desultory  and  indecisive  skirmish ; 
with  trifling  advantage  to  the  Syracusans,  who  disabled 
one  or  two  Athenian  ships,  yet  merely  tried  to  invite  the 
Athenians  to  attack,  without  choosing  themselves  to  force 
on  a  close  and  general  action. l 

It  was  competent  to  the  Athenians  to  avoid  altogether 
a  naval  action  (at  least  until  the  necessity  arose  for  escort- 
ing fresh  supplies  into  the  harbour)  by  keeping  within 
their  station;  and  as  Demosthenes  was  now  at  hand,  pru- 
dence counselled  such  reserve.  Nikias  himself,  too,  is  said 
to  have  deprecated  immediate  fighting,  but  to  have  been 
out-voted  by  his  two  newly-appointed  colleagues  Henander 
and  Euthydemus;  who,  anxious  to  show  what  they  could  do 
without  Demosthenes,  took  their  stand  upon  Athenian 
maritime  honour,  which  peremptorily  forbade  them  to 
shrink  from  the  battle  when  offered.2 

Though  on  the  next  day  the  Syracusans  made  no 
Additional  movement,  yet  Nikias  foreseeing  that  they  would 
prepara-  speedily  recommence,  and  noway  encouraged  by 
Niidas—  the  equal  manifestations  of  the  preceding  day, 
battle  re-  caused  every  trierarch  to  repair  what  damage 
his  ship  had  sustained;  and  even  took  the  pre- 
caution of  farther  securing  his  naval  station  by  mooring 
merchant  vessels  just  alongside  of  the  openings  in  the 
palisade,  about  200  feet  apart.  The  prows  of  these  vessels 
were  provided  with  dolphins — or  beams  lifted  up  on  high 
and  armed  at  the  end  with  massive  heads  of  iron,  which 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  37,  38.  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Athe- 

1  Plutarch,    Nikias,    c.    20.     Dio-  nians    generally,   not  alluding   to 

dorus  (xiii.  10)  represents  the  battle  any    difference    of   opinion    among 

as  having  been  brought  on  against  the  commanders. 
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could  be  so  let  fall  as  to  crush  any  ship  entering:1  any 
Athenian  trireme  which  might  be  hard-pressed,  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  get  through  this  opening  where  no  enemy 
could  follow,  and  choose  her  own  time  for  sailing  out 
again.  Before  night,  such  arrangements  were  completed. 
At  the  earliest  dawn  of  next  day,  the  Syracusans  re- 
appeared, with  the  same  demonstrations  both  of  land-force 
and  naval  force  as  before.  The  Athenian  fleet  having  gone 
forth  to  meet  them,  several  hours  were  spent  in  the  like 
indecisive  and  partial  skirmishes,  until  at  length  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  sailed  back  to  the  city — again  without  bringing 
on  any  general  or  close  combat.  The  Athenians,  construing 
such  retirement  of  the  enemy  as  evidence  of  backwardness 
and  unwillingness  to  fight,2  and  supposing  the  day's  duty 
at  an  end,  retired  on  their  side  within  their  own  station, 
disembarked,  and  separated  to  get  their  dinners  at  leisure 
— having  tasted  no  food  that  day. 

But  ere  they  had  been  long  ashore,  they  were  astonished 
to  see  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailing  back  to  renew 
the  attack,  in  full  battle  order.   This  was  a  ma-   defeat  6of 
noeuvre  suggested  by  the  Corinthian  Aristo,  the   the  Athe- 
ablest  steersman  in  the  fleet;  at  whose  instance, 
the  Syracusan  admirals  had  sent  back  an  urgent  request 
to  the  city  authorities,  that  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions 
might  for  that  day  be  brought  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
sale  be  rendered  compulsory;  so  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  when  the  fleet  returned  thither,  in  taking  a  hasty 
meal  without  dispersion  of  the  crews.     Accordingly  the 
fleet,  after  a  short,  but  sufficient  interval,  allowed  for  re- 
freshment thus  close  at  hand,  was  brought  back  unexpect- 
edly to  the  enemy's  station.     Confounded  at  the  sight,  the 
Athenian  crews  forced  themselves  again  onboard,  most  of 
them  yet  without  refreshment,  and  in  the  midst  of  murmurs 
and  disorder.3   On  sailing  out  of  their  station,  the  indecisive 
skirmishing  again  commenced,  and  continued  for  some  time 
— until  at  length  the  Athenian  captains  became  so  impatient 
of  prolonged  and  exhausting  fatigue,  that  they  resolved 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  41.  cci  v.zpi'izi.  6;X-  liast.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  750. 
tpivo'fipot :  compare  Pollux,  i.  85, 
and  Fragment  vi.  of  the  comedy 
of  the  poet  Pherekrates,  entitled 
'AYP'O'-  —  Jleineke,  Fragm.  Comic. 
Gixc.  vol.  ii.  p.  253,  and  the  Sclio-  3  Thucyd.  vii.  40. 
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to  begin  of  themselves,  and  make  the  action  close  as  well 
as  general.  Accordingly  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
and  they  rowed  forward  to  make  the  attack,  which  was 
cheerfully  received  by  the  Syracusans.  By  receiving  the 
attack  instead  of  making  it,  the  latter  were  better  enabled 
to  ensure  a  straightforward  collision  of  prow  against  prow, 
excluding  all  circuit,  backing,  or  evolutions,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy:  at  any  rate,  their  steersmen  contrived  to  realise 
this  plan,  and  to  crush,  stave  in,  or  damage,  the  forepart 
of  many  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  simply  by  superior  weight 
of  material  and  solidity  on  their  own  side.  The  Syracusan 
darters  on  the  deck,  moreover,  as  soon  as  the  combat  became 
close,  were  both  numerous  and  destructive;  while  their  little 
boats  rowed  immediately  under  the  sides  of  the  Athenian 
triremes,  broke  the  blades  of  their  oars,  and  shot  darts  in 
through  the  oar-holes,  against  the  rowers  within.  At  length 
the  Athenians,  after  sustaining  the  combat  bravely  for  some 
time,  found  themselves  at  such  disadvantage,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way  and  to  seek  shelter  within  their  own 
station.  The  armed  merchant-vessels  which  Nikias  had 
planted  before  the  openings  in  the  palisade  were  now  found 
of  great  use  in  checking  the  pursuing  Syracusans,  two  of 
whose  triremes,  in  the  excitement  of  victory,  pushed  forward 
too  near  to  them  and  were  disabled  by  the  heavy  implements 
on  board — one  of  them  being  captured  with  all  her  crew. 
The  general  victory  of  the  Syracusans,  however,  was  com- 
plete :  seven  Athenian  triremes  were  sunk  or  disabled,  many 
others  were  seriously  damaged,  and  numbers  of  seamen 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners. l 

Overjoyed  with  the  result  of  this  battle,  which  seems 
Danger  of  to  have  been  no  less  skilfully  planned  than  brave- 
the  Athe-  ly  executed,  the  Syracusans  now  felt  confident 
m<fnt— rm!  °f  their  superiority  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land, 
arrival  of  and  contemplated  nothing  lessthan  the  complete 
nefwUh0"  destruction  of  their  enemies  in  the  harbour. 
the  second  The  generals  were  already  concerting  measures 
armament.  for  renewed  attack  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
a  week  or  two  more  would  probably  have  seen  the  ruin  of 
this  once  triumphant  besieging  armament,  now  full  of  noth- 
ing but  discouragement.  The  mere  stoppage  of  supplies, 
in  fact,  as  the  Syracusans  were  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  would  be  sure  to  starve  it  out  in  no  long  time,  if 

1  Tliucyd.  vii.  41. 
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they  maintained  their  superiority  at  sea.  All  their  calcu- 
lations were  suspended,  however,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  time  revived,  by  the  entry  of  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  with  the  second  armament  into  the  Great 
Harbour ;  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day, 
or  on  the  second  day,  after  the  recent  battle. '  So  important 
were  the  consequences  which  turned  upon  that  postpone- 
ment of  the  Syracusan  attack,  occasioned  by  the  recent 
defeat  of  their  reinforcing  army  from  the  interior.  So  little 
did  either  party  think,  at  that  moment,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  mitigation  of  calamity  to  Athens,  if  Demosthenes 
had  not  arrived  in  time;  if  the  ruin  of  the  first  armament 
had  been  actually  consummated  before  the  coming  of  the 
second! 

Demosthenes,  after  obtaining  the  required  reinforce- 
ments at  Korkyra,  had  crossed  the  Ionian  sea  voyage  of 
to  the  islands  called  Choerades  on  the  coast  of  j?em"3" 
lapygia;  where  he  took  aboard  a  band  of  150  rr0m  Kor- 
Messapian  darters,  through  the  friendly  aid  of  kyra- 
the  native  prince  Artas,  with  whom  an  ancient  alliance 
was  renewed.  Passing  on  farther  to  Metapontum,  already 
in  alliance  with  Athens,  he  was  there  reinforced  with  two 
triremes  and  three  hundred  darters,  with  which  addition 
he  sailed  on  to  Thurii.  Here  he  found  himself  cordially 
welcomed;  for  the  philo- Athenian  party  was  in  full  ascend- 
ency, having  recently  got  the  better  in  a  vehement  dissen- 
sion, and  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  their 
opponents.-  They  not  only  took  a  formal  resolution  to 
acknowledge  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  the 
Athenians,  but  equipped  a  regiment  of  700  hoplites  and 
300  darters  to  accompany  Demosthenes,  who  remained  there 
long  enough  to  pass  his  troops  in  review  and  verify  the 
completeness  of  each  division.  After  having  held  this 
review  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sybaris,  he  inarched  his 
troops  by  land  through  the  Thurian  territory  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Hylias  which  divided  it  from  Kroton.  He  was 
here  met  by  Krotoniate  envoys,  who  forbade  the  access  to 
their  territory:  upon  which  he  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  sea-shore,  got  on  shipboard,  and  pursued  his  voyage 
southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy — touching  at  the  various 
towns,  all  except  the  hostile  Lokri.3 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  42.  *  Thucyd.  vii.  33-57. 
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His  entry  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  * — accomplished 
imposing  in  the  most  ostentatious  trim,  with  decorations 
effect  of  his  an(j  musical  accompaniments — was  no  less  im- 

entry  into  „  ,,  .       ,          „  ,  .       „  , 

the  Great  posing  trom  the  magnitude  or  his  lorce,  than 
Harbour.  critical  in  respect  to  opportunity.  Taking  Athe- 
nians, allies,  and  mercenary  forces,  together — he  conducted 
73  triremes,  5000  hoplites,  and  a  large  number  of  light 
troops  of  every  description ;  archers,  slingers,  darters,  &c., 
with  other  requisites  for  effective  operation.  At  the  sight 
of  such  an  armament,  not  inferior  to  the  first  which  had 
arrived  under  Nikias,  the  Syracusans  lost  for  a  moment 
the  confidence  of  their  recent  triumph,  and  were  struck 
with  dismay  as  well  as  wonder.2  That  Athens  could  be 
rash  enough  to  spare  such  an  armament,  at  a  moment  when 
the  full  burst  of  Peloponnesian  hostility  was  reopening 
upon  her,  and  when  Dekeleia  was  in  course  of  being  forti- 
fied— was  a  fact  out  of  all  reasonable  probability,  and  not 
to  be  credited  unless  actually  seen.  And  probably,  the 
Syracusans,  though  they  knew  that  Demosthenes  was  on 
his  way,  had  no  idea  beforehand  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
armament. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and 
beleaguered  Athenians  again  revived  as  they  welcomed 
their  new  comrades.  They  saw  themselves  again  masters 
Revived  ^J  land  as  well  as  by  sea;  and  they  displayed 
courage  of  their  renewed  superiority  by  marching  out  of 
rdans.lhe~  their  lines  forthwith  and  ravaging  the  lands 
Judicious  near  the  Anapus;  the  Syracusans  not  venturing 
give  resoiu-  ^°  engage  in  a  general  action,  and  merely  watch- 
tion  of  De-  ing  the  movement  with  some  cavalry  from  the 
I6s-  Olympieion. 

But  Demosthenes  was  not  imposed  upon  by  this 
delusive  show  of  power,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  full  state  of  affairs,  and  had  compared  his 
own  means  with  those  of  the  enemy.  He  found  the  army 
of  Nikias  not  merely  worn  down  with  long-continued  toil, 
and  disheartened  by  previous  defeat,  but  also  weakened  in 
a  terrible  degree  by  the  marsh  fever  general  towards  the 
close  of  summer,  in  the  low  ground  where  they  were  en- 
camped.3 

He  saw  that  the  Syracusans  were  strong  in  multiplied 
allies,  extended  fortifications,  a  leader  of  great  ability,  and 

•  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  21.         l  Thucyd.  vii.  42.     *  Thucyd.  vii.  47-50. 
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general  belief  that  theirs  was  the  winning  cause.  Moreover, 
lie  felt  deeply  the  position  of  Athens  at  home,  and  her  need 
of  all  her  citizens  against  enemies  within  sight  of  her  own 
walls.  But  above  all,  he  came  penetrated  with  the  deplorable 
effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  mistake  of  Nikias,  in 
wasting  irreparably  so  much  precious  time,  and  frittering 
away  the  first  terror-striking  impression  of  his  splendid 
armament.  All  these  considerations  determinedDemosthe- 
nes  to  act  without  a  moment's  delay,  while  the  impression 
produced  by  his  arrival  was  yet  unimpaired — and  to  aim 
one  great  and  decisive  blow,  such  as  might,  if  successful, 
make  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  again  probable.  If  this 
should  fail,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise, 
and  return  home  with  his  armament  forthwith.1 

By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of 
the  southernmost  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epi- 
poise.  But  all  along  that  slope  from  east  to  and  plans 
west,  immediately  in  front  or  to  the  north  of  °*  Demos- 
Iris  position,  stretched  the  counter-Avail  built  by 
the  Syracusaus;  beginning  at  the  city- wall  on  the  lowest 
ground,  and  reaching  up  first  in  a  north-westerly,  next  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  it  joined  the  tort  on  the  upper 
ground  near  the  cliff,  where  the  road  from  Euryalus  down 
to  Syracuse  passed.  The  Syracusans  as  defenders  were  on 
the  north  side  of  this  counter-wall;  he  and  the  Athenians 
on  the  south  side.  It  was  a  complete  bar  to  his  progress, 
and  he  could  not  stir  a  step  without  making  himself  master 
of  it;  towards  which  end  there  were  only  two  possible 
means — either  to  storm  it  in  front,  or  to  turn  it  from  its 
western  extremity  by  marching  round  up  to  the  Euryalus. 
1  Ee  began  by  trying  the  first  method.  But  the  wall  was 
abundantly  manned  and  vigorously  defended;  his  battering 
machines  were  all  burnt  or  disqualified,  and  every  attempt 
which  he  made  was  completely  repulsed.2  There  remained 
only  the  second  method — to  turn  the  wall,  ascending  by 
circuitous  roads  to  the  heights  of  Euryalus  behind  it,  and 
then  attacking  the  fort  in  which  it  terminated. 

But  the  march  necessary  for  this  purpose — first,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Anapus,  visible  from  the  Syracusan  posts 
above;  next,  ascending  to  the  Euryalus  by  a  narrow  and 
winding  path — was  so  difficult,  that  even  Demosthenes, 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  42.  »  TLucyd.  vii.  43. 
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naturally  sanguine,  despaired  of  being  able  to  force  his 

way  up  in  the  daylight,  against  an  enemy  seeing 

march  of       the  attack.     He  was  therefore  constrained  to 

Demos-         attempt  a  night-surprise,  for  which,  Nikias  and 

thenes    to       t  .        ,  f  .          ,' 

surprise  his  other  colleagues  consenting,  he  accordingly 

Epipoi*,  made   preparations   on   the   largest   and   most 

the  Syra-  effective  scale.     He  took  the  command  himself, 

cusan  line  along  with  Menander  and  Eurymedon  (Nikias 

of  defence.      ,     .    °    .    „,    ,  ,       . , ,  .      .-i      , .         .  ^ 

being  lett  to  command  within  the  lines)  * — con- 
ducting hoplites  and  light  troops,  together  with  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  all  other  matters  necessary  for  es- 
tablishing a  fortified  post — lastly,  giving  orders  that  every 
man  should  carry  with  him  provisions  for  five  days. 

Fortune  so  far  favoured  him,  that  not  only  all  these 
preliminary  arrangements,  but  even  his  march  itself,  was 
accomplished  without  any  suspicion  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  moonlight  night,  he  quitted  the  lines,  moved 
along  the  low  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  and 
parallel  to  that  river  for  a  considerable  distance — then 
following  various  roads  to  the  right,  arrived  at  theEuryalus 
or  highest  pitch  of  Epipolse,  where  he  found  himself  in  the 
same  track  by  which  the  Athenians  in  coming  from  Katana 
a  year  and  a  half  before — and  Gylippus  in  coming  from  the 
interior  of  the  island  about  ten  months  before — had  passed, 
in  order  to  get  to  the  slope  of  Epipolse  above  Syracuse. 
He  reached,  without  being  discovered,  the  extreme  Syra- 
cusan  fort  on  the  high  ground — assailed  it  completely 
by  surprise — and  captured  it  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
Some  of  the  garrison  within  it  were  slain;  but  the  greater 
part  escaped,  and  ran  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  three  for- 
tified camps  of  Syracusaus  and  allies,  which  were  placed 
one  below  another  behind  the  long  continuous  wall, 2  on  the 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  43.    Diodorus  tells  in  his    night-march  will   be  found 

us  that  Demosthenes  took  with  him  marked  on  Plan  II.  annexed  to  this 

10,000    hoplites,    and    10,000    light  volume. 

troops — numbers  which   are  not  at  2  Thucyd.  vii.  42,  43.    Kcti  (Demo- 
all  to  be  trusted  (xiii.  11).  sthenes)  opibv  to    nn 


ttll     LU     uc     11USICU     ^Xlll.     iL).  BVUOUBBJ     UpUUV    TO      7Z  V  p  ^Ti  I  f  \  a  fj.  "I    TUJV 

Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  21)  says  that  Supaxositov,  ip  E7.oj)jjcjav  nEp'.TSi/laai 

Nikias  was  extremely  averse  to  the  otpdi?  TOUC  'A'Jif]vaiou?,    dreXouv  -re  ov, 

attack     on    Epipolse:     Thucydides  xai  E'I   ETtixpatrjasis  TI;  TU>V  ^e  'E-t- 
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declivity  of  Epipolse — as  well  as  to  a  chosen  regiment  of 
six  hundred  Syracusan  hoplites  under  Hermokrates, l  who 
formed  a  night-watch  or  bivouac.  This  regiment  hastened 
up  to  the  rescue,  but  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenian 
vanguard,  charging  impetuously  forward,  drove  them  back 
in  disorder  upon  the  fortified  positions  in  their  rear.  Even 
Gylippus,  and  the  Syracusan  troops  advancing  upwards  out 
of  these  positions,  were  at  first  carried  back  by  the  same 
retreating  movement. 

So  far  the  enterprise  of  Demosthenes  had  been  success- 
ful beyond  all  reasonable  hope.   He  was  master   Partial 
not  only  of  the  outer  fort  of  the   Syracusan   success  at 
position,   but   also    of  the    extremity  of  their   ^"tiTand1" 
counter-wall  which  rested  upon  that  fort:  the   ruinous  de- 
counter-wall  was  no  longer  defensible,  now  that  feat  finally- 

o^poci;  ij>j§j-ji)   r^zty °tci    ETu'iiaOoci  T^J  last    abandon    their    fortifications 

itEtpa.  on   the   slope   of  Epipolse    (ta  avio 

vii.   43.    xai   Tripoli;    [ASV    aSuvaia  TEtyrj)  is  specially  marked  by  Thu- 

eS'ixsi  elvai  XocQsiv   rpoaeXQovTa^  xot  cydides  afterwards— vii.  60:  it  was 

d-jor-ii'-'*?)  Ac.  at  the  last  moment  of  desperation, 

Dr.  Arnold   and  Goller   both  in-  when  the  service  of  all  was  needed 

terpretthis  description  of  Thucydi-  for  the  final  maritime  battle  in  the 

des  (see  their  notes  on  this  chapter,  Great  Harbour.    Dr.  Arnold  (p.  275) 

and  Dr.  Arnold's  Appendix,  p.  275)  misinterprets  this    passage,   in  my 

as  if  Nikias,  immediately  that  the  judgement,  evading  the  direct  sense 

Syracusan  counter-wall  had  crossed  of  it. 

his  blockading  line,  had  evacuated  Tho  words  of  Thucydides,  vii.  42 

his  circle  and  works  on  the  slope  — si  E-iv.p7.Tr,3£t£  ti<;  TUJV  TS  "ETUTIO- 

of  Epipoln-,  and  had  retired  down  ).<I)v  TTJ;  avscjjaosux;  y.al  au6i<;  TOU  sv 

exclusively  into  the  lower  ground  ccu-an    cTpv.To-sCo'j — are   more   cor- 

below.    Dr.  Thirlwall  too  is  of  the  rectly     conceived     by    M.    Firmin 

same  opinion  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  ch.  Didot   in    the   note  to  his  transla- 

xxvi.  p.  432-434).  tion,   than   by  Arnold    and  Go'ller. 

This  appears  to  me  a  mistake.  The  jTpdTizc&ov  here  indicated  does 
What  conceivable  motive  can  be  not  mean  the  Athenian  Circle,  and 
assigned  to  induce  Nikias  to  yield  their  partially  completed  line  of 
up  to  the  enemy  so  important  an  circunivallation  on  the  slope  of 
advantage?  If  he  had  once  re-  Epipolaj.  It  means  the  ground 
linquished  the  slope  of  Epipolx  higher  up  than  this,  which  they 
to  occupy  exclusively  the  marsh  had  partially  occupied  at  first  while 
beneath  the  southern  cliff— Gylip-  building  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  and 
pus  and  the  Syracusans  would  have  of  which  they  had  been  substantial- 
taken  good  care  that  he  should  ly  masters  until  the  arrival  of 
never  again  have  mounted  that  G-ylippus,  who  had  now  converted 
cliff;  nor  could  he  ever  have  got  it  into  a  camp  or  OTpaT&riOov  of  the 
near  to  the  napaT£iy_ia|j.cc.  The  mo-  Syracusans=. 
ment  when  the  Athenians  did  at  '  Diodor.  xiii.  11. 

VOL.  VII. 
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he  had  got  on  the  north  or  Syracusan  side  of  it — so  that 
the  men  on  the  parapet,  where  it  joined  the  fort,  made  no 
resistance  and  fled.  Some  of  the  Athenians  even  began  to 
tear  down  the  parapets,  and  demolish  this  part  of  the 
counter- wall;  an  operation  of  extreme  importance,  since  it 
would  have  opened  to  Demosthenes  a  communication  with 
the  southern  side  of  the  counter-wall,  leading  directly 
towards  the  Athenian  lines  on  Epipolae.  At  any  rate,  his 
plan  of  turning  the  counter-wall  was  already  carried — if  he 
could  only  have  maintained  himself  in  his  actual  position, 
even  without  advancing  farther — and  if  he  could  have  de- 
molished two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wall  now  in  his  power.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  without  farther  ad- 
vance, until  day  broke,  and  thus  avoid  the  unknown  perils 
of  a  night-battle,  we  cannot  say.  But  both  he  and  his  men, 
too  much  flushed  with  success  to  think  of  halting,  hastened 
forward  to  complete  their  victory,  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ordered Syracusans  from  again  recovering  a  firm  array. 
Unfortunately  however  their  ardour  of  pursuit  (as  it  con- 
stantly happened  with  Grecian  hoplites)  disturbed  the 
regularity  of  their  own  ranks,  so  that  they  were  not  in 
condition  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Boeotian  hoplites,  just 
emerged  from  their  position,  and  marching  up  in  steady 
and  excellent  order  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Boeotians 
charged  them,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  broke  them 
completely,  forcing  them  to  take  flight.  The  fugitives  of 
the  van  were  thus  driven  back  upon  their  own  comrades 
advancing  from  behind — still  under  the  impression  of  suc- 
cess— ignorant  of  what  had  passed  in  front — and  themselves 
urged  on  by  the  fresh  troops  closing  up  in  their  rear. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  army  presently  became  one 
Disorder  of  scene  of  clamour  and  confusion,  wherein  there 
the  Athe-  was  neither  command  nor  obedience,  nor  could 
great  loss  any  °ne  discern  what  was  passing.  The  light  of 
in  the  the  moon  rendered  objects  and  figures  generally 

flicht.  •    -i  i  --I         .   i      •  fi-    •  j-         •      •        i 

visible,  without  being  sufficient  to  discriminate 
friend  from  foe.  The  beaten  Athenians,  thrown  back  upon 
their  comrades,  were  in  many  cases  mistaken  for  enemies 
and  slain.  The  Syracusans  and  Boeotians,  shouting  aloud 
and  pursuing  their  advantage,  became  intermingled  with 
the  foremost  Athenians,  and  both  armies  thus  grouped  into 
knots  which  only  distinguished  each  other  by  mutual  demand 
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of  the  watchword.  That  test  also  soon  failed,  since  each 
party  got  acquainted  with  the  watchword  of  the  other — 
especially  that  of  the  Athenians,  among  whom  the  confusion 
was  the  greatest,  became  well-known  to  the  Syracusans,  who 
kept  together  in  larger  parties.  Above  all,  the  effect  of  the 
pgean  or  war-shout,  on  both  sides,  was  remarkable.  The 
Dorians  in  the  Athenian  army  (from  Argos,  Korkyra,  and 
other  places)  raised  a  paean  not  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  Syracusans:  accordingly  their  shout  struck  terror 
into  the  Athenians  themselves,  who  fancied  that  they  had 
enemies  in  their  own  rear  and  centre.  Such  disorder  and 
panic  presently  ended  in  a  general  flight.  The  Athenians 
hurried  "back  by  the  same  roads  which  they  had  ascended: 
but  these  roads  were  found  too  narrow  for  terrified  fu- 
gitives, and  many  of  them  threw  away  their  arms  in  order 
to  scramble  or  jump  down  the  cliffs,  in  which  most  of  them 
perished.  Even  of  those  who  safely  effected  their  descent 
into  the  plain  below,  many  (especially  the  new-comers  be- 
longing to  the  armament  of  Demosthenes)  lost  their  way 
through  ignorance,  and  were  cut  off  the  next  day  by  the 
Syracusan  horse.  "With  terrible  loss  of  numbers,  and  broken 
spirit,  the  Athenians  at  length  found  shelter  within  their 
own  lines.  Their  loss  of  arms  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  men,  from  the  throwing  away  of  shields  by  those  soldiers 
who  leaped  the  cliff. ' 

The  overjoyed  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one 
upon  the  road  to  Epipolse,  the  other  upon  the   Elat 
exact  and  critical  spot  where  the  Bceotians  had   spirits,  and 
first  withstood  and  first  repelled  the  enemy.  By   le™™l™ 
avictory,  so  unexpected  and  overwhelming,  their   pffns  of 
feelings  were  restored  to  the  same  pitch  of  con-  the  Svra- 
fidence  which  had  animated  them  before  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes.   Again  now  masters  of  the  field, 
they  again  indulged  the  hope  of  storming  the  Athenian 
lines  and  destroying  the  armament;  to  which  end,  however, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  additional  reinforce- 
ments, and  Gylippus  went  in  person  with  this  commission 
to  the  various  cities  of  Sicily — while  Sikanus  with  fifteen 
triremes  was  despatched  to  Agrigentum,  then  understood 
to  be  wavering,  and  in  a  political  crisis. - 

1  Thucytl.  vii.  44,  45.  of  slain  was  200f).     Diodorus  gives 

5  Thucyd.  vii.  40.     Plutarch  (Ni-      it    at    2500    (xiii.    11).     Thueydidfis 
Idas,  c.  21)  states  that  the  number      does  not  state  it  at  all. 
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During  the  absence  of  G-ylippus,  the  Athenian  generals 
D  rbe  a  were  left  to  mourn  their  recent  reverse,  and  to 
tion  and  discuss  the  exigences  of  their  untoward  position, 
different  ipne  whole  armament  was  now  full  of  discourage- 

opimons  of  ,,..,.  -.      ° 

the  Athe-      ment  and  weariness;  impatient  to  escape  from  a 
nian  gene-    SCene  where  fever  daily  thinned  their  numbers, 

and  where  they  seemed  destined  to  nothing  but 
dishonour.  Such  painful  evidences  of  increasing  disorganiza- 
tion only  made  Demosthenes  more  strenuous  in  enforcing 
the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  before  the  attack  on 
Epipolge.  He  had  done  his  best  to  strike  one  decisive  blow: 
the  chances  of  war  had  turned  out  against  him,  and  inflicted 
a  humiliating  defeat;  he  now  therefore  insisted  on  re- 
linquishing the  whole  enterprise  and  returning  home  forth- 
with. The  season  was  yet  favourable  for  the  voyage  (it 
seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  August),  while  the 
triremes  recently  brought,  as  yet  unused,  rendered  them 
masters  at  sea  for  the  present.  It  was  idle  (he  added)  to 
waste  more  time  and  money  in  staying  to  carry  on  war 
against  Syracuse,  which  they  could  not  now  hope  to  subdue; 
especially  when  Athens  had  so  much  need  of  them  all  at 
home,  against  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia. l 

This    proposition,    though    espoused    and    seconded 

by  Eurymedon,  was  peremptorily  opposed  by 
nes  insists  Nikias;  who  contended,  first,  that  their  present 
on  depart-  distress  and  the  unpromising  chances  for  the 
slciiy— "xi-  future,  though  he  admitted  the  full  reality  of 
kias  op-  both,  ought  not  nevertheless  to  be  publicly 

proclaimed.  A  formal  resolution  to  retire,  passed 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  persons,  would  inevitably  be- 
come known  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore  could  never  be 
executed  with  silence  and  secrecy2 — as  such  a  resolution 

These  two  authors  probably  both  XaQetv  yap  av,  drcots  fiooXoivro,  TOUTO 

copied  from  some  common  author-  TCOIOUVTE?  zoXXtu  rJTtov. 

ity,      not      Thucydid&B;      perhaps  It  seems   probable   that  some  of 

Philistus.  the  taxiarchs    and   trierarchs  were 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  47.  present  at  this  deliberation,  as  we 

*  Thucyd.   vii.    48.     '0    8j   Ntxtai;  find   in    another    case    afterwards, 

evojjLitU   pisv  y.i{  cxuTO;  ^ovr(pa    acpibv  e.  60.   Possibly  Demosthenes  might 

Ta  ::paYfJ.9:TC<  sivcu,    TUJ  6i  Xi^o)  nix  even  desire   that    they    should,    be 

E^oOXsTO  aicra   asSsvrj   ditoSstxvovat,  present,    as   witnesses     respecting 

Cii2'    s  H  9  <*  v  (I)  ?    acpi;    'jJ7)9i^O|jLevoU4  the  feeling  of  the  army;    and  also 

(AST  a  roXXiov  Tif]v  avay_u)pTj3i-<  roi?  as  supporters,   if  the  matter  came 

itoXcjiion     xa-raYYsXT&'j?     Y*TVS3'Jal'  afterwards    to    be   debated    in   the 
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ought  to  be.  But  farthermore,  he  (Nikias)  took  a  decided 
objection  to  the  resolution  itself.  He  would  never  consent 
to  carry  back  the  armament,  without  specific  authority 
from  home  to  do  so.  Sure  he  was,  that  the  Athenian  people 
would  never  tolerate  such  a  proceeding.  When  submitted 
to  the  public  assembly  at  home,  the  conduct  of  the  generals 
would  be  judged,  not  by  persons  who  had  been  at  Syracuse 
and  cognisant  of  the  actual  facts,  but  by  hearers  who  would 
learn  all  that  they  knew  from  the  artful  speeches  of  crimi- 
native orators.  Even  the  citizens  actually  serving — though 
now  loud  in  cries  of  suffering,  and  impatient  to  get  home 
— would  alter  their  tone  when  they  were  safe  in  the  public 
assembly;  and  would  turn  round  to  denounce  their  generals 
as  having  been  bribed  to  bring  away  the  army.  Speaking 
his  own  personal  feelings,  he  knew  too  well  the  tempers  of 
his  countrymen  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  thus 
perishing  under  a  charge  alike  unmerited  and  disgraceful. 
Sooner  would  he  incur  any  extremity  of  risk  from  the 
enemy.1  It  must  be  recollected  too  (he  added)  that  if  their 
affairs  were  now  bad,  those  of  Syracuse  were  as  bad,  and 
even  worse.  For  more  than  a  year,  the  war  had  been  im- 
posing upon  the  Syracusans  a  ruinous  cost,  in  subsistence 
for  foreign  allies  as  well  as  in  keeping  up  outlying  posts — so 
that  they  had  already  spent  2000  talents,  besides  heavy 
debts  contracted  and  not  paid.  They  could  not  continue 
in  this  course  longer;  yet  the  suspension  of  their  payments 
would  at  once  alienate  their  allies,  and  leave  them  helpless. 
The  cost  of  the  war  (to  whichDemosthenes  had  alluded  as 
a  reason  for  returning  home)  could  be  much  better  borne 
by  Athens;  while  a  little  farther  pressure  would  utterly 
break  down  the  Syracusans.  He  (Nikias)  therefore  advised 
to  remain  where  they  were  and  continue  the  siege;-  the 
more  so  as  their  fleet  had  now  become  unquestionably  the 
superior. 

public  assembly  at  Athens.  It  is  because  it  can  hardly  be  construed 

to  this  fact  that  the  words  ejxaavwi;  except  either  with  dito/sa'Joc.  or 

fAs-i  -oXXtbv  seem  to  allude.  with  WUTO;  •(=.:  for  Nikias  could 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  48.  O'jxouv  poiXss-  not  run  any  risk  of  perishing 

6ai  au-i?  ye,  ento-i(jLS'/&(;  TO?  A'irr  separately  by  the  hands  of  the 

vaiuw  900:1;,  ir.i  atay_poc  Ys  a'rtia  enemy— unless  we  are  to  ascribe 

xai  dSixio!;  On'  'Adrjvauov  airoXisllai,  to  him  an  absurd  rhodomontade 

fiaXXov  7]  UJib  tibv  rcoXeputuv,  si  3si,  quite  foreign  to  his  character, 

xtvouvsuoai;  TG'JTO  iraQsiv,  I5ia.  Compare  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  22. 

The  situation  of  the  last  word  5  Thucyd.  vii.  48.  Tplfcr;  ouv  i<?r, 

I5ta  in  this  sentence  is  perplexing,  yprjvai  ^poaxa^rjuEvouc,  &c. 
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Both  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  protested  in  the 
strongest  language  against  the  proposition  of 

Demosthe-      ,TM  .  °        ,-,      °  .   °         °  .  ,. 

nee  insists  Nikias.  Especially  they  treated  the  plan  of 
at  least  on  remaining  in  the  Great  Harbour  as  fraught 

removing  .,,  .  °  ,    .       .         ,  , 

out  of  the  with  rum,  and  insisted,  at  the  very  least,  on 
Great  quitting  this  position  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Harbour.         *  S      ., ,  .r        ,f  ,,   ,,  ,       J c 

Even  admitting  (lor  argument)  the  scruples  ol 
Nikias  against  abandoning  the  Syracusan  war  without 
formal  authority  from  home,  they  still  urged  an  immediate 
transfer  of  their  camp  from  the  Great  Harbour  to  Thapsus 
orKatana.  At  either  of  these  stations  they  could  prosecute 
operations  against  Syracuse,  with  all  the  advantage  of  a 
wider  range  of  country  for  supplies,  a  healthier  spot,  and 
above  all  of  an  open  sea,  which  was  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  naval  tactics  of  Athenians;  escaping  from  that  narrow 
basin  which  condemned  them  to  inferiority  even  on  their 
own  proper  element.  At  all  events  to  remove,  and  remove 
forthwith,  out  of  the  Great  Harbour — such  was  the  pressing 
requisition  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon. ' 

But  even  to  the  modified  motion  of  transferring  the 
actual  position  to  Thapsus  or  Katana,  Nikias  refused  to 
consent.  He  insisted  on  remaining  as  they  were; — and  it 
appears  that  Menander  and  Euthydemus 2  (colleagues  named 
Nikias  re-  by  the  assembly  at  home  before  the  departure 
fuse  e  *t  t  °f  the  second  armament)  must  have  voted  under 
such  re-  the  influence  of  his  authority;  whereby  the 
movai.  majority  became  on  his  side.  Nothing  less  than 

being  in  a  minority,  probably,  would  have  induced  Demo- 
sthenes and  Eurymedon  to  submit — on  a  point  of  such 
transcendent  importance. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenian  armament  remained 
The  arma-  without  quitting  the  Harbour,  yet  apparently 
ment  re-  quite  inactive,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
the  Great  have  been  less  than  between  three  weeks  and  a 
Harbour,  month,  until  Gylippus  returned  to  Syracuse 
ing  nor  re-  with  fresh  reinforcements.  Throughout  the 
tiring.  army,  hope  of  success  appears  to  have  vanished, 

while  anxiety  for  return  had  become  general.  The 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  49.    '0  6s  Ar,u.ojQe-  (xivsiv,    i>.V    2  T  i    Ta^i3Ta   TJ  6  r, 

VTJC    Tept    u.iv    ~rj~j    -poar.  a  9  r;  3  (J  1 1  xat(X7)   u.  E  ).  ).  s  i  v    i£avlaTao9ai. 

068'   Oituuaouv  e  vs  5s  -/_iT  o— TO    SE  Kai  6  E'jp'jasSto-/   aCiT(f>    TOJTO  £'j;r;- 

c'jjxzocj   Et~si-(,    o&Sgvi    T  p  6  r.  <u    ot  •(•jpi'jZ'i. 

=-'orl    aosciy.  stv    e  v   T  a>    7.  o  ~  <o  i  -  t  "  Thucyd.  vii.  69;  Diodor.  xiii.  12. 
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opinions  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were  doubtless 
well-known,  and  orders  for  retreat  were  expected,  but 
never  came.  Nikias  obstinately  refused  to  give  them, 
during  the  whole  of  this  fatal  interval;  which  plunged  the 
army  into  the  abyss  of  ruin,  instead  of  mere  failure  in  their 
aggressive  enterprise. 

So  unaccountable  did  such  obstinacy  appear,  that  many 
persons  gave  Nikias  credit  for  knowing  more  than  he  chose 
to  reveal.  Even  Thucydides  thinks  that  he  was  misled  by 
that  party  in  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  had  always  kept 
up  a  secret  correspondence,  (seemingly  apart  from  his 
colleagues,)  and  who  still  urged  him,  by  special  messages, 
not  to  go  away;  assuring  him  that  Syracuse  could  not 
possibly  go  on  longer.  Without  fully  trusting  these  inti- 
mations, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  act  against  them. 
He  therefore  hung  back  from  day  to  day,  refusing  to  pro- 
nounce the  decisive  word.1 

Nothing  throughout  the  whole  career  of  Nikias  is  so 
inexplicable  as  his  guilty  fatuity — for  we  can  infatuation 
call  it  by  no  lighter  name,  seeing  that  it  involved  of  Nikias 
all  the  brave  men  around  him  in  one  common  ruin  with 
himself — at  the  present  critical  juncture.  How  can  we 
suppose  him  to  have  really  believed  that  the  Syracusans, 
now  in  the  flood-tide  of  success,  and  when  Gylippus  was 
gone  forth  to  procure  additional  forces,  would  break  down 
and  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war?  Childish  as  such  cre- 
dulity seems,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit 
it  as  real,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  counterbalance  all 
the  pressing  motives  for  departure;  motives,  enforced  by 
discerning  colleagues  as  well  as  by  the  complaints  of  the 
army,  and  brought  home  to  his  own  observation  by  the 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  43.  "A  sTtitjToc  -  respecting  a  revolt  of  the  slaves 

P.EVOC,  "to  y-k-t  ipYV  ^~l  i~'  OI  villeins  (.oixETCit)  at  Syracuse 

d  (A '.a  6  ~  £  p,a  E  •/  cu  -i  x  i \  5  i  i  3  f.rj  -  ii>  'i  during  the  Athenian  siege,  under 

dv*i/E,  TUJ  EU.  y  av  s.  i  TO  -e  X  6  Y  H>  a  leader  named  Sosikrates— a  revolt 

06  x  itp7jtx7:a£etvT7)voTpaTi«v.  suppressed  by  the  stratagem  of 

The  insignificance  of  the  party  HermokratSs.  That  various  at- 

in  Syracuse  -which  corresponded  tempts  of  this  sort  took  place  at 

with  Xikias  may  be  reasonably  Syracuse  during  these  two  trying 

inferred  from  Thucyd.  vii.  56.  It  years,  is  by  no  means  improbable, 

consisted  in  part  of  those  Leon-  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 

tines  who  had  been  incorporated  how  the  numerous  predial  slaves 

into  the  Syracusau  citizenship  were  kept  in  order  during  the 

(Diodor.  xiii.  18).  great  pressure  and  danger,  prior 

Poly.ipniis    (i.   4:7,    1)   has    a    tale  to  the  coming  of  Gylippu?. 
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experience  of  the  late  naval  defeat.  At  any  rate,  it  served 
as  an  excuse  for  that  fatal  weakness  of  his  character  which 
made  him  incapable  of  taking  resolutions  founded  on  pro- 
spective calculations,  and  chained  him  to  his  actual  position 
until  he  was  driven  to  act  by  imminent  necessity. 

But  we  discern  on  the  present  occasion  another  motive, 
which  counts  for  much  in  dictating  his  hesitation.  The 
other  generals  think  with  satisfaction  of  going  back  to 
their  country,  and  rescuing  the  force  which  yet  remained, 
even  under  circumstances  of  disappointment  and  failure. 
Not  so  Nikias:  he  knows  too  well  the  reception  which  he 
had  deserved,  and  which  might  possibly  be  in  store  for 
him.  Avowedly  indeed,  he  anticipates  reproach  from  the 
Athenians  against  the  generals,  but  only  unmerited 
reproach,  on  the  special  ground  of  bringing  away  the  army 
without  orders  from  home; — adding  some  harsh  criticisms 
upon  the  injustice  of  the  popular  judgment  and  the  perfidy 
of  his  own  soldiers.  But  in  the  first  place,  we  may  remark 
that  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  though  as  much  res- 
ponsible as  he  was  for  this  decision,  had  no  such  fear  of 
popular  injustice;  or  if  they  had,  saw  clearly  that  the  obli- 
gation of  braving  it  was  here  imperative.  And  in  the  next 
place,  no  man  ever  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
popular  judgement  as  Xikias.  The  mistakes  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  him  had  always  been  those  of  indulgence,  over- 
esteem,  and  over-constancy.  But  Nikias  foresaw  too  well 
that  he  would  have  more  to  answer  for  at  Athens  than  the 
simple  fact  of  sanctioning  retreat  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. He  could  not  but  remember  the  pride  and  sanguine  hopes 
under  which  he  had  originally  conducted  the  expedition  out 
of  Peiraeus,  contrasted  with  the  miserable  sequel  and  igno- 
minious close, — even  if  the  account  had  been  now  closed, 
without  worse.  He  could  not  but  be  conscious,  more  or 
less,  how  much  of  all  this  was  owing  to  his  owriinisjudge- 
ment;  and  under  such  impressions,  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
free  criticisms  and  scrutiny  of  his  fellow  citizens  (even 
putting  aside  the  chance  of  judicial  trial)  must  have  been 
insupportably  humiliating.  To  Nikias, — a  perfectly  brave 
man,  and  suffering  withal  under  an  incurable  disease, — life 
at  Athens  had  neither  charm  nor  honour  left.  Hence,  as 
much  as  from  any  other  reason,  he  was  induced  to  withhold 
the  order  for  departure:  clinging  to  the  hope  that  some 
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unforeseen  boon  of  fortune  might  yet  turn  up — and  yielding 
to  the  idlest  delusions  from  correspondents  in  the 
interior  of  Syracuse.1 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  night-battle  on  Epipolae,2 
Gylippus  and  Sikanus  both  returned  to  Syracuse.  increaBe  Of 
The  latter  had  been  unsuccessful  at  Agrigentum,  force  and 
where  the  philo-Syracusan  party  had  been  sent  ^"s^racuse 
into  banishment  before  his  arrival;  but  Gylippus  — Nikias  at 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  force  of  Sicilian  gentshtoC°n" 
Greeks,  together  with  those  Peloponnesian  retreat, 
hoplites  who  had  started  from  Cape  Tsenarus  ^relt  fpri- 
in  the  early  spring,  and  who  had  made  their  vateiy  cir- 
way  from  Kyrene  first  along  the  coast  of  Africa  culated- 
and  then  across  to  Selinus.  Such  increase  of  strength  im- 
mediately determined  the  Syracusans  to  resume  the  ag- 
gressive, both  by  land  and  by  sea.  In  the  Athenians,  as 
they  saw  the  new  allies  marching  in  over  Epipolse,  it  pro- 
duced a  deeper  despondency,  combined  with  bitter  regret 
that  they  had  not  adopted  the  proposition  of  departing 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Epipolse,  when  Demos- 
thenes first  proposed  it.  The  late  interval  of  lingering 
hopeless  inaction  with  continued  sickness,  had  farther 
weakened  their  strength,  and  Demosthenes  now  again 
pressed  the  resolution  for  immediate  departure.  What- 
ever fancies  Nikias  may  have  indulged  about  Syracusan 
embarrassments,  were  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  Gylip- 
pus; nor  did  he  venture  to  persist  in  his  former  peremptory 
opposition — though  even  now  he  seems  to  have  assented 
against  his  own  conviction.3  He  however  insisted  with 
good  reason,  that  no  formal  or  public  vote  should  be  taken 
on  the  occasion — but  that  the  order  should  be  circulated 
through  the  camp,  as  privately  as  possible,  to  be  ready  for  de- 
parture at  a  given  signal.  Intimation  was  sent  to  Katana  that 


1  Tbucyd.    vii.    49.     'Av-iXsyovTo?  7  This   interval   may  be  inferred 

61  TOO  Nixiou,  oxvoc  TI?  xal  |jii),XTj3n  (see   Dodwell,    Ann.    Thucyd.    vii. 

i'tz-fivs-.o,  xai  aaa  UTtovota  |j.rj  -t  xat  50)  from  the  state    of  the  moon  at 

T.).£OV  siSio?  6  Ntxic«;  Isyjpi'rj-ai.  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Epipola;, 

The  language  of  Justin  respect-  compared     with     the     subsequent 

ing    this    proceeding    is    just    and  eclipse. 

discriminating— "Nicias,  seu  pudore  3  Thucyd.  vii.  60.     tae,  oiuToTi;  O'jSe 

male  actae  rei,  seu  metu  destitute  6  Nixioi<;   ETI   6(j.oiio?   rjvavTioii- 

spei  civium,   seu   impellente   fato,  TO,  &c.    Diodor.  xiii.  12.    '0  Ntxict; 

nianere  conteudit"  (Justin,  iv.  5).  T)vaY*c<aOr)  auyxtop^ai,  &c. 
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the  armament  was  on  the  point  of  coming  away — with  orders 
to  forward  no  farther  supplies. l 

This  plan  was  proceeding  successfully:  the  ships  were 
Eclipse  of  made  ready — much  of  the  property  of  the  army 
Ah4.t  m.oon~  had  already  been  conveyed  aboard  without 

Athenian  ,        .         •',  .    .      J      ,    .,  ,, 

retreat  awakening   the   suspicion   of   the   enemy — the 

postponed,  signal  would  have  been  hoisted  on  the  ensuing 
morning — and  within  a  few  hours,  this  fated  armament 
would  have  found  itself  clear  of  the  harbour,  with  com- 
paratively small  loss2 — when  the  Grods  themselves  (I  speak 
in  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian  camp)  inter- 
fered to  forbid  its  departure.  On  the  very  night  before 
(the  27th  August,  413  B.C.) — which  was  full  moon — the 
moon  was  eclipsed.  Such  a  portent,  impressive  to  the 
Athenians  at  all  times,  was  doubly  so  under  their  present 
despondency,  and  many  of  them  construed  it  as  a  divine 
prohibition  against  departure  until  a  certain  time  should 
have  elapsed,  with  expiatory  ceremonies  to  take  off  the 
effect.  They  made  known  their  wish  for  postponement  to 
Nikias  and  his  colleagues ;  but  their  interference  was  super- 
fluous, for  Nikias  himself  was  more  deeply  affected  than 
any  one  else.  He  consulted  the  prophets,  who  declared  that 
the  army  ought  not  to  decamp  until  thrice  nine  days,  a  full 
circle  of  the  moon,  should  have  passed  over.3  And  Nikias 
took  upon  himself  to  announce,  that  until  after  the  interval 
indicated  by  them,  he  would  not  permit  even  any  discussion 
or  proposition  on  the  subject. 

The  decision  of  the  prophets,  which  Nikias  thus  made 
Eclipses  his  own  was  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  Athenian 
considered  army '  yet  it  went  along  with  the  general  feeling, 

as  signs—  j-7     J     ,  j       .,1       °  ,        .,     ,.    B    17,          TX 

differently  and  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Jirven  .Demos- 
interpreted  thenes,  though  if  he  had  commanded  alone,  he 
of  PMio-  might  have  tried  to  overrule  it — found  himself 
chorus.  compelledto yield.  Tet  according  to Philochorus 
(himself  a  professional  diviner,  skilful  in  construing  the 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  60.  184) — speaking    with    reference    to 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  12.     Oi  aTpatnLtai  an  observer  in  Sicily. 

•rd  oxsuT)  E'jETtSsvTO,   &c.     Plutarch,  Thucydides     states     that    Nikias 

Nikias,  c.  23.  adopted     the     injunction     of    the 

*  The  moon  was  totally  eclipsed  prophets,  to  tarry  thrice  nine  days 

on  this  night,  August  27,  413  B.C.,  (vii.  50).   Diodorus  says  three  days. 

from    27    minutes     past     9     to     34  Plutarch     intimates     that    Nikias 

minutes   past   10    P.M.    (Wurm,   De  went  beyond  the  injunction  of  the 

Ponderib.    Graecor.    sect.    xciv.    p.  prophets,    who    only    insisted    on 
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religious  meaning  of  events),  it  was  a  decision  decidedly 
wrong;  that  is,  wrong  according  to  the  canonical  principles 
of  divination.  To  men  planning  escape  or  any  other  opera- 
tion requiring  silence  and  secrecy,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
as  hiding  light  and  producing  darkness,  was  (he  affirmed) 
an  encouraging  sign,  and  ought  to  have  made  the  Athe- 
nians even  more  willing  and  forward  in  quitting  the  harbour. 
We  are  told,  too,  that  Nikias  had  recently  lost  by  death 
Stilbides,  the  ablest  prophet  in  his  service;  and  that  he 
was  thus  forced  to  have  recourse  to  prophets  of  inferior 
ability.1  His  piety  left  no  means  untried  of  appeasing  the 
gods,  by  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  expiatory  ceremonies,  con- 
tinued until  the  necessity  of  actual  conflict  arrived.2 

The  impediment  thus  finally  and  irreparably  inter- 
cepting the  Athenian  departure,  was  the  direct,  though 
unintended  consequence,  of  the  delay  previously  caused  by 
Nikias.  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that,  when  the  eclipse 
first  happened,  he  regarded  it  as  a  sign  confirmatory  of  the 
opinion  which  he  had  himself  before  delivered,  and  that  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  having  so  long  resisted  the 
proposition  for  going  away.  Let  us  add,  that  all  those 
Athenians  who  were  predisposed  to  look  upon  eclipses  as 
signs  from  heaven  6f  calamity  about  to  come,  would  find 
themselves  strengthened  in  that  belief  by  the  unparalleled 
woes  even  now  impending  over  this  unhappy  army. 

What  interpretation   the  Syracusans,   confident   and 
victorious,  put  on  the  eclipse,  we  are  not  told.   Kenowod 
But  they  knew  well  how  to  interpret  the  fact,   attacks  of 
which  speedily  came  to  their  knowledge,  that   cusanV- 
the  Athenians  had  fully  resolved  to  make  a  fur-    f^Ath* 
tive  escape,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  the   nian  fleet 
eclipse.  Such  a  resolution,  amounting  to  an  un-   ™  tho 
equivocal  confession  of  helplessness,  emboldened   hour. 

three  days,    while    he   resolved  on  xiii.  12;  Thucyd.  vii.  60.    Stilbides 

remaining  for  an  entire  lunarperiod  was    eminent   in    his  profession  of 

(Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23).  a   prophet:    see  Aristophan.      Pac. 

I  follow    the  statement    of  Thu  102'J,      with      the      citations      from 

cydides:     there     is    no    reason     to  Eupolis    and    Philochorus    in    the 

believe  that  Nikias  would  lengthen  Scholia. 

the  time  beyond  what  the  prophets  Compare   the   description    of  the 

prescribed.  effect    produced   by   the  eclipse  of 

The  erroneous  statement  respect-  the    sun    at   Thebes,    immediately 

ing  this  memorable  event,  in  so  re-  prior    to    the     last    expedition    of 

Bpeetable  an  author  as  I  olybius,  is  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  (Plutarch, 

not  a  little  surprising (Polyb.ix.  19).  Pelopidas,  c.  31), 

1  Plutarch,  Xikias,  c.  22;  Diodor.  2  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  24. 
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the  Syracusans  yet  farther,  to  crush  them  as  they 
were  in  the  harbour,  and  never  to  permit  them  to 
occupy  even  any  other  post  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  Gylippus 
caused  his  triremes  to  be  manned  and  practised  for  several 
days :  he  then  drew  out  his  land-force,  and  made  a  demon- 
stration of  DO  great  significance  against  the  Athenian  lines. 
On  the  morrow,  he  brought  out  all  his  forces,  both  land 
and  naval;  with  the  former  of  which  he  beset  the  Athenian 
lines,  while  the  fleet,  76  triremes  in  number,  was  directed 
to  sail  up  to  the  Athenian  naval  station.  The  Athenian 
fleet,  86  triremes  strong,  sailed  out  to  meet  it,  and  a  close, 
general,  and  desperate  action  took  place.  The  fortune  of 
Athens  had  fled.  The  Syracusans  first  beat  the  centre 
division  of  the  Athenians;  next,  the  right  division  under 
Eurymedon,  who  in  attempting  an  evolution  to  outflank 
the  enemy's  left,  forgot  those  narrow  limits  of  the  harbour 
which  were  at  every  turn  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  mariner 
— neared  the  land  too  much — and  was  pinned  up  against  it, 
in  the  recess  of  Daskon,  by  the  vigorous  attack  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  was  here  slain,  and  his  division  destroyed: 
successively,  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  was  beaten  and 
driven  ashore. 

Few  of  the  defeated  ships  could  get  into  their  own 

station.    Most  of  them  were  forced  ashore  or 

cess  ashore    grounded  on  points  without  those  limits;  upon 

against          which  Gylippus  marched  down  his  land-force  to 

Gylippus.         ,,  ,   J  .  Jrr1  -,  ,   ,, 

the  water  s  edge,  in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  crews  as  well  as  to  assist  the  Syracusan  seamen  in 
hauling  off  the  ships  as  prizes.  His  march  however  was  so 
hurried  and  disorderly,  that  the  Tyrrhenian  troops,  on 
guard  at  the  flank  of  the  Athenian  station,  sallied  out 
against  them  as  they  approached,  beat  the  foremost  of 
them,  and  drove  them  away  from  the  shore  into  the  marsh 
called  Lysimeleia.  More  Syracusan  troops  came  to  their 
aid;  but  the  Athenians  also,  anxious  above  all  things  for 
the  protection  of  their  ships,  came  forth  in  greater  num- 
bers; and  a  general  battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  Though  they  did  not  inflict  much  loss  upon  the 
enemy,  yet  they  saved  most  of  their  own  triremes  which 
had  been  driven  ashore,  together  with  the  crews — and  car- 
ried them  into  the  naval  station.  Except  for  this  success 
on  land,  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed: as  it  was,  the  defeat  was  still  complete,  and  eighteen 
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triremes  were  lost,  all  their  crews  being  slain.  This  was 
probably  the  division  of  Eurymedon,  which  having  been 
driven  ashore  in  the  recess  of  Daskon,  was  too  far  off  from 
the  Athenian  station  to  receive  any  land  assistance.  As  the 
Athenians  werehauling  in  their  disabled  triremes,  the  Syra- 
cusans  made  a  last  effort  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  a 
fireship,  for  which  the  wind  happened  to  be  favourable. 
But  the  Athenians  found  means  to  prevent  her  approach, 
and  to  extinguish  the  flames. ! 

Here  was  a  complete  victory  gained  over  Athens  on 
her  own  element — gained  with  inferior  numbers   The  Syra- 
— gained  even  over  the  fresh,  and  yet  formidable   cusans  de- 
fleet  recently  brought  by  Demosthenes.  It  told   bio'c^up*0 
but  too  plainly  on  which  side  the  superiority   the  mouth 
now  lay — how  well  the  Syracusans  had  organized   bour'VmY" 
their  naval  strength  for  the  specialties  of  their   destroy  or 
own  harbour — how  ruinous  had  been  the  folly   ^hoitf9  * 
of  Nikias  in  retaining  his  excellent  seamen  im-    Athenian 
prisoned  within  that  petty  and  unwholesome    armament- 
lake,  where  land  and  water  alike  did  the  work  of  their 
enemies.  It  not  only  disheartened  the  Athenians,  but  belied 
all  their  past  experience,  and  utterly  confounded  them. 
Sickness  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  repentance  for  having 
undertaken  it,  now  became  uppermost  in  their  minds:  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  no  complaints  againstNikias 
separately.2  But  repentance  came  too  late.  The  Syracusans, 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  victory,  sailed  round 
the  harbour  in  triumph  as  again  their  own,3  and  already 
looked  on  the  enemy  within  it  as  their  prisoners.     They 
determined  to  close  up  and  guard  the  mouth  of  it,  from 
Plemmyrium  to  Ortygia,  so  as  to  leave  no  farther  liberty 
of  exit. 

Nor  were  they  insensible  how  vastly  the  scope  of  the 
contest  was  now  widened,  and  the  value  of  the    Large 
stake  before  them  enhanced.    It  was  not  merely    vie^ss.of 
to  rescue  their  own  city  from  siege,  nor  even  to    cusans™" 
repel  and  destroy  the  besieging  army,  that  they    against  the 
were  now  contending.    It  was  to  extinguish  the   Athens— 
entire  power  of  Athens,  and  liberate  the  half  of  newhaz.-mis 
Greece  from  dependence ;  for  Athens  could  never   t^Tnd  anger 
be  expected  to  survive  so  terrific  a  loss  as  that    that  power. 

1  Thuc.  vii.52,  53;    Diod.  xiii.  13.         p-iHy^     crjroic     [Asy*'    rt;,    ro).-')    oi 

1  Tiiucycl.  vii.  55.    Oi  ai,  \'lrl',-j.\'J\.      tiEilio-,  ;TI  tr,;  jrp'/Tsiots  6  a;  77  a -).';;. 

£M   -.-J.-j-'i-  i'ft  •i.'l'j'j.i'/^  r^ii,    f.-J.':    'i  ~-i-  *  Thucyd.   vii.  Oii.     Oi    Oi    2'jr,7xi- 
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of  the  entire  double  armament  before  Syracuse. 1  The  Syra- 
cusans  exulted  in  the  thought  that  this  great  achievement 
would  be  theirs;  that  their  city  was  the  field,  and  their  navy 
the  chief  instrument,  of  victory;  a  lasting  source  of  glory  to 
them,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  but  even 
in  those  of  posterity.  Their  pride  swelled  when  they  re- 
flected on  the  Pan-Hellenic  importance  which  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  had  now  acquired,  and  when  they  counted  up  the 
number  and  variety  of  Greek  warriors  who  were  now 
fighting,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  between  Euryalus  and 
Plemmyrium.  "With  the  exception  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  never 
before  had  combatants  so  many  and  so  miscellaneous  been 
engaged  under  the  same  banners.  Greeks  continental  and 
vast  num-  insular — Ionic,  Doric,  and  ^Eolic — autonomous 
bet's,  and  an(j  dependent — volunteers  and  mercenaries — 
neous  ori-  from  Miletus  and  Chios  in  the  east  to  Selinus  in 
giu,  of  the  the  west — were  all  here  to  be  found;  and  not 
now  a  '  merely  Greeks,  but  also  the  barbaric  Sikels, 
engaged  in  Egestseans,  Tyrrhenians,  and  lapygians.  If  the 
or  against01  Lacedsemonians,Cormthians,andBoeotians,were 
Syracuse.  fighting  on  the  side  of  Syracuse — the  Argeians 
and  Mantineians,  not  to  mention  the  great  insular  cities, 
stood  in  arms  against  her.  The  jumble  of  kinship  among 
the  combatants  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  cross  action  of 
different  local  antipathies,  is  put  in  lively  antithesis  by 
Thucyclides. 2  But  amidst  so  vast  an  assembled  number,  of 
which  they  were  the  chiefs,  the  paymasters,  and  the  centre 
of  combination — the  Syracusans  might  well  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  great 
blow  which  they  were  about  to  strike,  sufficient  to  exalt 
them  for  the  time  above  the  level  even  of  their  great  Dorian 
chiefs  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  their  first  operation,  occupying  three  days,  to 
The  Syra-  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  which 
cusans  was  nearly  one  mile  broad,  with  vessels  of  every 

the°mo^uh     description  —  triremes,    traders,    boats,    &c. — 
of  the  har-    anchored  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  chained 
together. 3  They  at  the  same  time  prepared  their 
naval  force  with  redoubled  zeal  for  the  desperate  struggle 

9101   TOV   -ce.   ).i(AS-)a   edfj-js  napsn/.sov         2  Thucyd.  vii.  57,  58. 
i53<I>;,  Ac.  *  Thucyd.  vii.  59  ;  Diodor.xiii.lt. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  5G. 
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which  they  knew  to  be  coming.  They  then  awaited  the 
efforts  of  the  Athenians,  who  watched  their  proceedings 
with  sadness  and  anxiety. 

Nikias  and  his  colleagues  called  together  the  principal 
officers  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done.  As  The  Athe- 
they  had  few  provisions  remaining,  and  had  nians  re- 
counter-ordered  their  farther  supplies,  some  f°rce  their 
instant  and  desperate  effort  was  indispensable;  w»y  out— 
and  the  only  point  in  debate  was,  whether  they  tio^'made 
should  burn  their  fleet  and  retire  by  land,  or  *>y  the  gene- 
make  a  fresh  maritime  exertion  to  break  out  of  ra  s' 
the  harbour.  Such  had  been  the  impression  left  by  the 
recent  sea-fight,  that  many  in  the  camp  leaned  to  the 
former  scheme. l  But  the  generals  resolved  upon  first 
trying  the  latter,  and  exhausted  all  their  combinations  to 
give  to  it  the  greatest  possible  effect.  They  now  evacuated 
the  upper  portion  of  their  lines,  both  on  the  higher  ground 
of  Epipolse,  and  even  on  the  lower  ground,  such  portion 
as  was  nearest  to  the  southern  cliff;  confining  themselves 
to  a  limited  fortified  space  close  to  the  shore,  just  adequate 
for  their  sick,  their  wounded,  and  their  stores;  in  order  to 
spare  the  necessity  for  a  large  garrison  to  defend  them, 
and  thus  leave  nearly  their  whole  force  disposable  for  sea- 
service.  They  then  made  ready  every  trireme  in  the  station, 
which  could  be  rendered  ever  so  imperfectly  seaworthy, 
constraining  every  fit  man  to  serve  aboard  them,  without 
distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  country.  The  triremes  were 
manned  with  double  crews  of  soldiers,  hoplites  as  well  as 
bowmen  and  darters — the  latter  mostly  Akarnanians; 
while  the  hoplites,  stationed  at  the  prow  with  orders  to 
board  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  were  furnished 
with  grappling-irons  to  detain  the  enemy's  ship  immediate- 
ly after  the  moment  of  collision,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  withdrawn  and  the  collision  repeated,  with  all  its 
injurious  effects  arising  from  the  strength  and  massiveness 
of  the  Syracusan  epotids.  The  best  consultation  was  held 
with  the  steersmen  as  to  arrangement  and  manoeuvres  of 
every  trireme,  and  no  precaution  omitted  which  the  scanty 
means  at  hand  alloAved.  In  the  well-known  impossibility 
of  obtaining  new  provisions,  every  man  was  anxious  to 
hurry  on  the  struggle.2  But  Nikias,  as  he  mustered  them 
on  the  shore  immediately  before  going  aboard,  saw  but 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  24.  »  TLucyd.  vii.  CO. 
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too  plainly  that  it  was  the  mere  stress  of  desperation  which 
impelled  them;  that  the  elasticity,  the  disciplined  confidence, 
the  maritime  pride,  habitual  to  the  Athenians  on  shipboard 
— was  extinct,  or  dimly  and  faintly  burning. 

He  did  his  best  to  revive  them,  by  exhortations 
Exhorta-  unusually  emphatic  and  impressive.  "Recollect 
tions  of  Ni-  (ne  said)  that  you  too.  not  less  than  the  Syra- 

kias  on  ^    i  j  •          p  ,.  , 

putting  the  cusans,  are  now  nghting  for  your  own  satety 
crews  and  for  your  country;  for  it  is  only  by  victory 

in  the  coming  struggle  that  any  of  you  can  ever 
hope  to  see  his  country  again.  Yield  not  to  despair  like 
raw  recruits  after  a  first  defeat:  you,  Athenians  and  allies, 
familiar  with  the  unexpected  revolutions  of  war,  will  hope 
now  for  the  fair  turn  of  fortune,  and  fight  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  great  force  which  you  see  here  around  you. 
We  generals  have  now  made  effective  provision  against 
our  two  great  disadvantages — the  narrow  circuit  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  thickness  of  the  enemy's  prows. 1  Sad  as 
the  necessity  is,  we  have  thrown  aside  all  our  Athenian 
skill  and  tactics,  and  have  prepared  to  fight  under  the 
conditions  forced  upon  us  by  the  enemy — a  land  battle  on 
shipboard.2  It  will  be  for  you  to  conquer  in  this  last 
desperate  struggle,  where  there  is  no  friendly  shore  to 
receive  you  if  you  give  way.  You,  hoplites  on  the  deck, 
as  soon  as  you  have  the  enemy's  trireme  in  contact,  keep 
him  fast,  and  relax  not  until  you  have  swept  away  his 
hoplites  and  mastered  his  deck.  You,  seamen  and  rowers, 
must  yet  keep  up  your  courage,  in  spite  of  this  sad  failure 
in  our  means,  and  subversion  of  our  tactics.  You  are 
better  defended  on  deck  above,  and  you  have  more  triremes 
to  help  you,  than  in  the  recent  defeat.  Such  of  you  as  are 
not  Athenian  citizens,  I  entreat  to  recollect  the  valuable 
privileges  which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from  serving 
in  the  navy  of  Athens.  Though  not  really  citizens,  you 
have  been  reputed  and  treated  as  such:  you  have  acquired 
our  dialect,  you  have  copied  our  habits,  and  have  thus 
enjoyed  the  admiration,  the  imposing  station,  and  the 
security,  arising  from  our  great  empire.3  Partaking  as 

1  Thncyd.  vii.  62.  "A  os  ipujya  Srj  Y^aY**0^^01)  IOSTE  Trs^ofiaysi-/ 

ivsiSojAEv  eitl  -zf,  TOU  Xi|j.jvo;  a~v6-  ur.b  TOJV  vsiiv,  xy.i  TO  [il^To  au-O'j: 

TTJTI  T.poc,  TOV  (JLS).XO  /T2  S)r).ovTU)v  dvaxpo'isaOa' ,  [JI^TS  exsbou?  eav,  ibtps- 

veu)v  IssaOai,  &c.  Xt(j.ov  9atvST7.i. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  62.    'E?   TOUTO   fif  '  Thucyd.  vii.  63.    Tol;  8s  vautais 
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you  do  freely  in  the  benefits  of  that  empire,  do  not  now 
betray  it  to  these  Sicilians  and  Corinthians  whom  you  have 
so  often  beaten.  For  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  I 
again  remind  you  that  Athens  has  neither  fresh  triremes, 
nor  fresh  hoplites,  to  replace  those  now  here.  Unless  you 
are  now  victorious,  her  enemies  near  home  will  find  her 
defenceless;  and  our  countrymen  there  will  become  slaves 
to  Sparta,  as  you  will  to  Syracuse.  Recollect,  every  man 
of  you,  that  you  now  going  aboard  here  are  the  all  of 
Athens — her  hoplites,  her  ships,  her  entire  remaining  city, 
and  her  splendid  name. '  Bear  up  then  and  conquer,  every 
man  with  his  best  mettle,  in  this  one  last  struggle — for 
Athens  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  on  an  occasion  which 
will  never  return." 

If,   in   translating   the   despatch    written   home    ten 
months    before    by    Nikias    to    the    people    of  Agony  of 
Athens,  we  were  compelled  to  remark,  that  the   1<lkias7 llis 
greater  part  of  it  was  the  bitterest  condemnation   encourage 
of  his  own  previous  policy  as  commander — so    the  officers. 
we  are  here  carried  back,  when  we  find  him  striving  to 
palliate  the  ruinous  effects  of  that  confined  space  of  water 
which  paralysed  the  Athenian  seamen,  to  his  own  obstinate 
improvidence  in  forbidding  the  egress  of  the  fleet  when 

TCc/paivii,   xoct   ev   T<O   ccoiq)  TO>OE  xai  freemen,    but    yet   not  citizens    of 

SSOJAOU,   [AT;  EXTisirXTJ/'icfi  TI  TCU?  CU[A-  Athens — are  here  designated  ;  part- 

cpopitt;    ayot-j    ....    iy.t'i-i't],    TI    TYJV  ly  metics,  doubtless,  but  partly  also 

rj5o-jir]v     EvQufAEia'Jai,     o>;    i^lot     SJTI  citizens     of    the    islands    and    de- 

SiaoioaaaOat,    ot    TEUK   'AOrpaiot  pendent   allies— the   £EVOI   vot'jpaTcn 

-irj  |Ai  Co  |A  Ev  01       xoti      p.?)       OVTS<;  alluded   to   by  the  Corinthians  and 

ij(jL(I)v,    TTJI;    TE    'fuy-tri^   ~^j  ir^^^r^rj  by  Periklos  at  the  beginning  of  the 

X7i  T(I)v  Tf/orcov  -TJ   |j.  i  |i  r,  a  3 1  E  0  7 -j  [A  ot  -  Pol  oponnosian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  121- 

•U^s     XOIT-J;    TT]v    'I:', X).i?a,     X7t    T^C  143)  .is  the  ibvrjTT)  8ovot(jLi:  (i5X).ov  r, 

d&^rj;  T^:  TjuiETEpa?  oux  IXoiasov  xaTa  olxsia   of  Athens.     Without   doubt 

TO  (ii^sXsiaODii,  ic  TE  TO  tpo^Epov  TOI;  there  were  numerous    foreign  sea- 

u^rjxdoK;    xil  TO  [AT)  dtoixEi:fJ7i  -OAI'J  men  in  the  warlike  navy  of  Athens, 

nXetov,  [AiT=i-/_5T=,  (U3TE  xoivtovfjl.  [Ao-  who    derived    great    consideration 

•jot  EXe'j'iEpaK  7j(Ai-i  T'^;  apyvj;  OVTEC,  as  well  as  profit  from  the  service, 

Oixaiui;  ot'jTTjv  vOv  JA-/J  x^TXTTpo^SoTE,  and  often  passed  themselves  off  for 

&c.  Athenian  citizens  when  they  really 

Dr.  Arnold,  (together  with  (roller  were  not  so. 

and   Poppo),    following    the  Sclio-  '  Thucyd.  vii.  04.    "O-r 

liast,  explain  tlieso  words  as  having  votus'iv  uau>v  vuv  eo'J(AEvot, 

particular  reference    to  Hie  metics  TO!;  'ABrjvaion   Etat   xotl    ^ 

in  the  Athenian  naval  service.    But  UTioXoi-o?  7:6Xic,   xal   TO  [ 

I   cannot    think    this   correct.     All  TUJM  'AOr^viI)-;  .  .  . 
persons  in  that  service — who  were 

VOL.  VII.  M 
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insisted  on  by  Demosthenes.  His  hearers  probably  were 
too  much  absorbed  with  the  terrible  present,  to  revert  to 
irremediable  mistakes  of  the  past.  Immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  touching  address,  the  order  was  given  to 
go  aboard,  and  the  seamen  took  their  places.  But  when 
the  triremes  were  fully  manned,  and  the  trierarchs,  after 
superintending  the  embarkation,  were  themselves  about  to 
enter  and  push  off — the  agony  of  Nikias  was  too  great  to 
be  repressed.  Feeling  more  keenly  than  any  man  the 
intensity  of  this  last  death  struggle,  and  the  serious,  but 
inevitable  shortcomings  of  the  armament  in  its  present 
condition — he  still  thought  that  he  had  not  said  enough 
for  the  occasion.  He  now  renewed  his  appeal  personally 
to  the  trierarchs, — all  of  them  citizens  of  rank  and  wealth 
at  Athens.  They  were  all  familiarly  known  to  him,  and 
he  addressed  himself  to  every  man  separately  by  his  own 
name,  his  father's  name,  and  his  tribe — adjuring  him  by 
the  deepest  and  most  solemn  motives  which  could  •  touch 
the  human  feelings.  Some  he  reminded  of  their  own  pre- 
vious glories,  others  of  the  achievements  of  illustrious 
ancestors,  imploring  themnotto  dishonour  or  betray  these 
precious  titles:  to  all  alike  he  recalled  the  charm  of  their 
beloved  country,  with  its  full  political  freedom  and  its 
unconstrained  licence  of  individual  agency  to  every  man: 
to  all  alike  he  appealed  in  the  names  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  paternal  gods.  He  cared  not  for  being 
suspected  of  trenching  upon  the  common-places  of  rhetoric : 
he  caught  at  every  topic  which  could  touch  the  inmost 
affections,  awaken  the  in-bred  patriotism,  and  rekindle  the 
abated  courage  of  the  officers,  whom  he  was  sending  forth 
to  this  desperate  venture.  He  at  length  constrained 
himself  to  leave  off,  still  fancying  in  his  anxiety  that  he 
ought  to  say  more — and  proceeded  to  marshal  the  land- 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  along  the  shore 
where  they  might  render  as  much  service  and  as  much 
encouragement  as  possible  to  the  combatants  on  shipboard. l 
Very  different  was  the  spirit  prevalent,  and  very 
Bold  and  opposite  the  burning  words  uttered,  on  the  sea- 
animated  board  of  the  Syracusan  station,  as  the  leaders 
Gyifppusuf  were  mustering  their  men  immediately  before 
the  Syra-  embarkation.  They  had  been  apprised  of  the 
cusan  fleet.  grapp}ing  jrons  now  about  to  be  employed  by 

1    See    the    striking    chapter    of     style  of  Diodorus  (xiii.  15)  becomes 
Thucyd.    vii.    69.     Even   the   tame      animated  in  describing  this  scene. 
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the  Athenians,  and  had  guarded  against  them  in  part  by 
stretching  hides  along  their  bows,  so  that  the  "iron-hand" 
might  slip  off  without  acquiring  any  hold.  The  preparatory 
movements  even  within  the  Athenian  station  beingperfectly 
visible,  Grylippus  sent  the  fleet  out  with  the  usual  prefatory 
harangue.  He  complimented  them  on  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  they  had  already  performed  in  breaking  down 
the  naval  power  of  Athens,  so  long  held  irresistible.  *  He 
reminded  them  that  the  sally  of  their  enemies  was  only  a 
last  effort  of  despair,  seeking  nothing  but  escape,  under- 
taken without  confidence  in  themselves,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  aside  all  their  own  tactics  in  order 
to  copy  feebly  those  of  the  Syracusans.  -  He  called  upon 
them  to  recollect  the  destructive  purposes  which  the  in- 
vaders had  brought  with  them  against  Syracuse,  to  inflict 
with  resentful  hand  the  finishing  stroke  upon  this  half- 
ruined  armament,  and  to  taste  the  delight  of  satiating  a 
legitimate  revenge.3 

TheSyracusan  fleet — 76  triremes  strong,  as  in  the  last 
battle — was   the  first  to   put   off  from   shore;   _ 

-r>    ^1  -ii      j.1-       n      •    J.T  •  -.1.1  j.  Syraeusan 

.rythen   with   the   Corinthians   in   the   centre,   arrange- 

Sikanus   and  Agatharchus   on   the   wings.     A   ™°nts-  G°™- 

,P          /•  ,1  i        *?  dition  of  the 

certain  proportion  ot  them  were  placed  near   Great  Har-- 

the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  guard  the   hour— sym- 
barrier;  while  the  rest  were  distributed  around   popu-1"* 
the  harbour,  in  order  to  attack  the  Athenians   lation  sur- 

f  TO?      '  •  i  111     rounding  it. 

from    dinerent  sides   as  soon   as   they   should 
approach.     Moreover  the  surface  of  the  harbour  swarmed 
with  the  light  craft  of  the  Syracusans,  in  many  of  which 
embarked  youthful  volunteers,  sons  of  the  best  families  in 
the  city;4  boats  of  no  mean  service  during  the  battle,  saving 

1  Thuoyd.  vii  65.  ful    passions     should   be    noticed; 

'-  Thucyd.  vii.  66,  67.  as  a  mark  of  character  and  manners. 

s  Thucyd.  vii.  68.    upoc  ouv  ato(£iocv  4  Diodorus,  xiii.  14.  Plutarch  has 

TE  ToiauTrjv  ....  opYT;  tpoo|At£a>jievj  a  similar   statement,    in   reference 

xii  vo(xiau>|JiEv  otfxa  (xsv  vo|xi(AO>TaTfjv  to  the  previous  battle  :  but  I  think 

et-jai  itpo<;  TOO?  evaviiou;,    01    av   to?  he  must  have  confused  one  battle 

i~i  it|jnopio  TOU  jtp037t£<jovTO?  Oixottd)-  with  the  oilier — for  his  account  can 

uu>aiv     duonXrjaai     TTJ?     fiw^t.r^    TO  hardly  be  made  t'o  harmonise  with 

8u(to6(J.evov,  5[xa8s  e)r6po'j(;  dfjiyvaaBoti  Thucydidos    (Plutarch,    Jsikias,    c. 

EYTevTla('(J-s''0'1'  W'''i  v-aL'-  (T°  XEYOJASVOV  24). 

nou)  ^SIOTOV  tl-izi.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  both 

This   plain    and   undisguised    in-  Plutarch   and  Diodorus   had   prob- 

vocation  of  the  angry  and  revenge-  ably  read    the    description    of   the 
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or  destroying  the  seamen  cast  overboard  from  disabled 
ships,  as  well  as  annoying  the  fighting  Athenian  triremes. 
The  day  was  one  sacred  to  Herakles  at  Syracuse;  and  the 
prophets  announced  that  the  god  would  ensure  victory  to 
the  Syracusans,  provided  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  and 
did  not  begin  the  attack. l  Moreover  the  entire  shore  round 
the  harbour,  except  the  Athenian  station  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  crowded  with  Syracusau  soldiers  and 
spectators;  while  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  immediately  over- 
hanging the  water,  were  lined  with  the  feebler  population 
of  the  city,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From  the 
Athenian  station  presently  came  forth  1 1 0  triremes,  under 
Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Euthydemus — with  the 
customary  paean,  its  tone  probably  partaking  of  the  general 
sadness  of  the  camp.  They  steered  across  direct  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  beholding  on  all  sides  the  armed 
enemies  ranged  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  unarmed 
multitudes  who  were  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  upon  their  heads;  while  for  them  there  was  no  sym- 
pathy, except  among  the  fellow-sufferers  within  their  own 
lines.  Inside  of  this  narrow  basin,  rather  more  than  five 
English  miles  in  circuit,  194  ships  of  war,  each  manned  with 
more  than  200  men,  were  about  to  join  battle — in  the  pre- 
sence of  countless  masses  around,  all  with  palpitatinghearts, 
and  near  enough  both  to  see  and  hear;  the  most  picturesque 
battle  (if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from  its  terrible 
interest)  probably  in  history,  without  smoke  or  other  im- 
pediments to  vision,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Sicily 
— a  serious  and  magnified  realization  of  those  Naumachias 
which  the  Roman  emperors  used  to  exhibit  with  gladiators 
on  the  Italian  lakes,  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 

The  Athenian  fleet  made  directly  for  that  portion  of 
the  barrier  where  a  narrow  opening  (perhaps 
the  Athe-°  closed  by  a  moveable  chain)  had  been  left  lor 
nian  fleet  merchant-vessels.  Their  first  impetuous  attack 
out— battle  broke  through  the  Syracusan  squadron  defend- 
in  the  Great  jng  £f  and  they  were  already  attempting  to  sever 

Harbour.  ,.      J ,  u        xl  11 

its  connecting  bonds,  when  the  enemy  from  all 

battles   in    the    Great    Harbour    of  in  Syracuse,    and  was  perhaps  ao- 

Syracuse,  contained  in  Ph'listus  ;  a  tually  engaged. 

better  witness,  if  web.adb.is  account  '  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  24.  2.r>.    Ti- 

before  us,    even  than  Thucydides  ;  mseus  reckoned  the  aid  of  HeraklSs 

since  l.o  was  probably  at  this  time  as  having  been    one    of  the    great 
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sides  crowded  in  upon  them  and  forced  them  to  desist. 
Presently  the  battle  became  general,  and  the  combatants 
were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  harbour.  On  both 
sides  a  fierce  and  desperate  courage  was  displayed,  even 
greater  than  had  been  shown  on  any  of  the  former  occasions. 
At  the  first  onset,  the  skill  and  tactics  of  the  steersmen 
shone  conspicuous,  well-seconded  by  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  rowers  and  by  their  ready  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the 
Keleustes.  As  the  vessels  neared,  the  bowmen,  slingers 
and  throwers  on  the  deck  hurled  clouds  of  missiles  against 
the  enemy — next  was  heard  the  loud  crash  of  the  two 
impinging  metallic  fronts,  resounding  all  along  the  shore.1 
When  the  vessels  were  thus  once  in  contact,  they  were 
rarely  allowed  to  separate:  a  strenuous  hand-fight  then 
commenced  by  the  hoplites  in  each,  trying  respectively  to 
board  and  master  their  enemy's  deck.  It  was  not  always 
however  that  each  trireme  had  its  own  single  arid  special 
enemy:  sometimes  one  ship  had  two  or  three  enemies  to 
contend  with  at  once — sometimes  she  fell  aboard  of  one 
unsought,  and  became  entangled.  After  a  certain  time, 
the  fight  still  obstinately  continuing,  all  sort  of  battle  order 
became  lost:  the  skill  of  the  steersman  was  of  little  avail, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Keleustes  was  drowned  amidst  the 
universal  din  and  mingled  cries  from  victors  as  well  as 
vanquished.  On  both  sides  emulous  exhortations  were 
poured  forth,  together  with  reproach  and  sarcasm  addressed 
to  any  ship  which  appeared  flinching  from  the  contest; 

causes   of   Syracusan    victory  over  ras,  a  skilful  Rhodian  pilot ;  while 

the    Athenians.      He    gave    several  Neoptolemus  was  approaching  with 

reasons  why  the  god  was  provoked  a  ship  much   heavier,    and  driving 

against  the  Athenians  :  see  Timams,  forward  to  a  direct  collision  :  upon 

Fragm.  104,  ed.  Didot.  which  Damagoras  evaded  the  blow, 

1  The  destructive  impact  of  these  rowed    rapidly  round,    and   struck 

metallic  masses  at  the  heads  of  the  tlin  enemy  in  the  stern."  ....  Oilaa; 

ships  of  %var.    as  well  as  the  peri-  6  A  7  a  erf '>y  2-  TO  fi'iv,-..  TTJ;  paaiXixr?, 

plus  practised  by  a  lighter  ship  to  xal  TT,-'  "  p  '•< '/.  'J  ~  r,-  a  TOU  •/  a  X  x  10- 

avoid    direct    collision    against    a  a  a  T  o  ;,  O'jx  sT6X(xr,3»  cjua-caar;  dv~i- 

heavier  —  is    strikingly    illustrated  roiuvo;,    dXX'    O;EUK   EX  nspiaYioy^,? 

by  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  aroj-rpi-iot;    EXsXsuaav     kr\    zp'JjAvav 

Lucullus,   where  a   naval    engage-  injvs'jvf  -i.rt\  ztsjOslaTjc  sv-a"jOoc  ~f^ 

ment  between  the  Roman  general,  -/sio;  j '.;•;:< TO  TTJV  TiXTjyr)-;  i3Xa3rj  fz- 

and   Neoptolemus   the    admiral    of  •/op.z/r/;,     CCTE    5r/    TOI?    OaXoc:T='irj'J3i 

Mithridates,  is  described.    "Lucul-  T?,;  vjiuq  (A^EH  rcojr.Eit/jau;.— Plu- 

lus  was  on  board   a  Rhodian  quin-  tarch.  Lucull.  c.  3. 
quereme,  commanded  by  Damago- 
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though  factitious  stimulus  of  this  sort  was  indeed  but  little 
needed. 

Such  was  the  heroic  courage  on  both  sides,  that  for  a 
Long  con-  l°ng  time  victory  was  altogether  doubtful,  and 
tinned  and  the  whole  harbour  was  a  scene  of  partial  en- 
stVuggfe—  counters,  wherein  sometimes  Syracusans,  some- 
intense  times  Athenians,  prevailed.  According  as  success 
totai'defeat  thus  fluctuated,  so  followed  the  cheers  or  wailings 
of  the  of  the  spectators  ashore.  At  one  and  the  same 

Athenians.  fame,  every  variety  of  human  emotion  might  be 
witnessed;  according  as  attention  was  turned  towards  a 
victorious  or  a  defeated  ship.  It  was  among  the  spectators 
in  the  Athenian  station,  above  all,  whose  entire  life  and 
liberty  were  staked  in  the  combat,  that  this  emotion  might 
be  seen  exaggerated  into  agony,  and  overpassing  the  ex- 
citement even  of  the  combatants  themselves. l  Those  among 
them  who  looked  towards  a  portion  of  the  harbour  where 
their  friends  seemed  winning,  were  full  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving to  thegods:  such  of  their  neighbours  as  contemplated 
an  Athenian  ship  in  difficulty,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  shrieks  and  lamentation;  while  a  third  group,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  some  portion  of  the  combat  still  disputed, 
were  plunged  in  all  the  agitations  of  doubt,  manifested 
even  in  the  tremulous  swing  of  their  bodies,  as  hope  or 
fear  alternately  predominated.  During  all  the  time  that 
the  combat  remained  undecided,  the  Athenians  on  shore 
were  distracted  by  all  these  manifold  varieties  of  intense 
sympathy.  But  at  length  the  moment  came,  after  a  long- 
protracted  struggle,  when  victory  began  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Syracusans,  who,  perceiving  that  their  enemies  were 
slackening,  redoubled  their  efforts  as  well  as  their  shouts, 
and  pushed  them  back  towards  the  land.  All  the  Athenian 
triremes,  abandoning  farther  resistance,  were  thrust  ashore 
like  shipwrecked  vessels  in  or  near  their  own  station;  a 
few  being  even  captured  before  they  could  arrive  there. 
The  diverse  manifestations  of  sympathy  among  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  station  itself  were  now  exchanged  for  one 
unanimous  shriek  of  agony  and  despair.  The  boldest  of 
them  rushed  to  rescue  the  ships  and  their  crews  from 
pursuit,  others  to  man  their  walls  in  case  of  attack  from 
land:  many  were  even  paralysed  at  the  sight,  and  absorbed 
with  the  thoughts  of  their  own  irretrievable  ruin.  Their 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  71. 
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souls  were  doubtless  still  farther  subdued  by  the  wild  and 
enthusiastic  joy  which  burst  forth  in  maddening  shouts 
from  the  hostile  crowds  around  the  harbour,  in  response 
to  their  own  victorious  comrades  on  shipboard. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  awful,  heart-stirring,  and 
decisive  combat.  The  modern  historian  strives  Military 
in  vain  to  convey  the  impression  of  it  which  operations 
appears  in  the  condensed  and  burning  phrases  times-6" 
of  Thucydides.  We  find  in  his  description  of  B*rong  en?°- 
battles  generally,  and  of  this  battle  beyond  all  accompa-^ 
others,  a  depth  and  abundance  of  human  emotion  nied  them, 
which  has  now  passed  out  of  military  proceedings.  The 
Greeks  who  fight,  like  the  Greeks  who  look  on,  are  not 
soldiers  withdrawn  from  the  community,  and  specialized 
as  well  as  hardened  by  long  professional  training — but 
citizens  with  all  their  passions,  instincts,  sympathies,  joys, 
and  sorrows,  of  domestic  as  well  as  political  life.  Moreover 
the  non-military  population  in  ancient  times  had  an  interest 
of  the  most  intense  kind  in  the  result  of  the  struggle;  which 
made  the  difference  to  them,  if  not  of  life  and  death,  at 
least  of  the  extremity  of  happiness  and  misery.  Hence 
the  strong  light  and  shade,  the  Homeric  exhibition  of 
undisguised  impulse,  the  tragic  detail  of  personal  motive 
and  suffering,  which  pervades  this  and  other  military 
descriptions  of  Thucydides.  When  we  read  the  few  but 
most  vehement  words  which  he  employs  to  depict  the 
Athenian  camp  under  this  fearful  trial,  we  must  recollect 
that  these  were  not  only  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  but 
that  they  were  moreover  citizens  full  of  impressibility — 
sensitive  and  demonstrative  Greeks,  and  indeed  the  most 
sensitive  and  demonstrative  of  all  Greeks.  To  repress 
all  manifestations  of  strong  emotion  was  not  considered, 
in  ancient  times,  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
character. 

Amidst  all  the  deep  pathos,  however,  which  the  great 
historian  has  imparted   to  the  final   battle    at    „ 

,  Causes  of 

Syracuse,  he  has  not  explained  the  causes  upon    the  defeat 
which    its  ultimate  issue  turned.     Considering    "f,the. 

.  .      .      .-.  A  ji         •  •  i      •       Athenians. 

that    the    Athenians    were    superior    to    their 
enemies  in  number,  as  1 10  to  7(i  triremes — that  they  fought 
with  courage  not  less  heroic — and  that  the  action  was  on 
their  own  element;  we  might  have  anticipated  for  them,  if 
not  a  victory,  at  least  a  drawn  battle,  with  equal  loss  on 
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both  sides.  But  we  may  observe  —  1.  The  number  of 
110  triremes  was  formed  by  including  some  hardly 
seaworthy.1  2.  The  crews  were  composed  partly  of  men 
not  used  to  sea-service;  and  the  Akarnanian  darters  espe- 
cially, were  for  this  reason  unhandy  with  their  missiles.2 

3.  Though  the  water  had  been  hitherto  the  element  favour- 
able to  Athens,  yet  her  superiority  in  this  respect  was 
declining,  and  her  enemies  approaching  nearer  to  her,  even 
in  the  open  sea.   But  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  harbour 
would  have  nullified  her  superiority  at  all  times,  and  placed 
her  even  at  great  disadvantage  —  without  the  means  of 
twisting  and  turning  her  triremes  so  as  to  strike  only  at  a 
vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy  —  compared  with  the  thick, 
heavy,  straightforward  butting  of  the  Syracusans;  like  a 
nimble  pugilist  of  light  weight  contending,  in  a  very  con- 
fined ring,  against  superior  weight  and  muscle.3     For  the 
mere  land-fight  on  ship-board,  Athenians  had  not  only  no 
advantage,  but  had  on  the  contrary  the  odds  against  them. 

4.  The  Syracusans  enjoyed  great  advantage  from  having 
nearly  the  whole  harbour  lined  round  with  their  soldiers 
and  friends;  not  simply  from    the  force  of  encouraging 
sympathy,  no  mean  auxiliary  —  but  because  any  of  their 
triremes,   if  compelled  to   fall  back  before  an  Athenian, 
found  protection  on  the  shore,  and  could  return  to  the 
fight  at  leisure;  while  an  Athenian  in  the  same  predicament 
had  no  escape.     5.  The  numerous  light  craft  of  the  Syra- 
cusans doubtless  rendered  great  service  in  this  battle,   as 
they  had  done  in  the  preceding  —  though  Thucydides  does 
not  again  mention  them.     6.  Lastly,  both  in  the  Athenian 
and  Syracusan  characters  —  the  pressure  of  necessity  was 
less  potent,  as  a  stimulus  to  action,  than  hopeful  confidence 
and  elation,  with  the  idea  of  a  flood-tide  yet  mounting. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  60.  Tat;  -;atj?  a.r.a.-  the  position  of  the  Athenian  ships 

<ja?  ouai  y,oav  xai  Ouvatai  xai  and  seamen  when  cramped  up  in 

<k  it),  'JU>TS  pa  i.  this  harbour  (Idyll,  xxii,  91):— 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  60.    rdvTa  TWO  iafii- 


.L—                       ci  „..                                „        „ 

.   o   .          «               .     .               _      .  j  ,  Hou);<;   ypa-rspo-j  ll&).uo;jxsoc    ttap- 
gapaivEiv  o<m?  xai    OTitosouv  EOO- 

xei    riXixia?     U.ETEYIUV    SWITT-  ,     .        xo'i 

OEIO<    etv«.      Compare     also     the  ^       *  ^  ™<  ^  "  l  ?  P  l  a  a< 

speech  of  Gylippus,  c.  67.  £,IEV' 

•   The   language    of  Theokritus,  Xu)ptj>  evl  OT*ivq>,   T 

in  describing  the  pugilistic  contest  lyxio?  a^p. 

between  Pollux  and  the  Bebrykian  Compare    Virgil's    picture    of  En- 

Amykus,    is    not    inapplicable    to  tellus  and  Dares,  JEneid,  v.  430. 
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In  the  character  of  some  other  races,  the  Jews  for  instance, 
the  comparative  force  of  these  motives  appears  to  be 
reversed. 

About  60  Athenian  triremes,  little  more  than  half  of 
the  fleet  which  came  forth,  were  saved  as  the  Feelings  of 
wreck  from  this  terrible  conflict.  The  Syra-  the  victors 
cusans  on  their  part  had  also  suffered  severely ;  quisiled " 
only  50  triremes  remaining  out  of  76.  The  after  the 
triumph  with  which,  nevertheless,  on  returning  b 
to  the  city,  they  erected  their  trophy,  and  the  exultation 
which  reigned  among  the  vast  crowds  encircling  the 
harbour,  was  beyond  all  measure  or  precedent.  Its 
clamorous  manifestations  were  doubtless  but  too  well  heard 
in  the  neighbouring  camp  of  the  Athenians,  and  increased, 
if  anything  could  increase,  the  soul-subduing  extremity  of 
distress  which  paralysed  the  vanquished.  So  utterly  did 
the  pressure  of  suffering,  anticipated  as  well  as  actual, 
benumb  their  minds  and  extinguish  their  most  sacred 
associations,  that  no  man  among  them,  not  even  the  ultra- 
religious  Nikias,  thought  of  picking  up  the  floating  bodies 
or  asking  for  a  truce  to  bury  the  dead.  This  obligation, 
usually  so  serious  and  imperative  upon  the  survivors  after 
a  battle,  now  passed  unheeded  amidst  the  sorrow,  terror, 
and  despair,  of  the  living  man  himself. 

Such  despair,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  generals; 
to  their  honour  be  it  spoken.    On  the  afternoon   nesolutiojl 
of  this  terrible  defeat,  Demosthenes  proposed    of  Demos- 
to  Nikias  that  at  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning   ^^s  ^d 
they  should  man  all  the  remaining  ships — even   make  a 
now  more  in  number  than  the  Syracusan — and   Attempt- 
make    a    fresh    attempt   to    break    out    of  the    the  arma- 
harbour.     To    this    Nikias    agreed,    and    both    ™onm^ 
proceeded  to  try  their  influence  in  getting  the   discouraged 
resolution  executed.     But  so  irreparably  was    to  obey- 
the  spirit  of  the  seamen  broken,  that  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  them  to  go  again  on  ship-board:  they  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  attempting  to  escape  by  land. l     Preparations 
were  therefore  made  for  commencing  their  march  in  the 
darkness  of  that  very  night.     The  roads  were  still  open, 
and  had  they  so  marched,  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  might 
even  yet  have  been  saved.2     But  there  occurred  one  more 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  72.  2  Diodor.  xiii.  18. 
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mistake — one  farther  postponement — which  cut  off  the 
last  hopes  of  this  gallant  and  fated  remnant. 

The  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  fully  anticipating  that 
The  Athe-  ^e  Athenians  would  decamp  that  very  night, 
nians  deter-  was  eager  to  prevent  their  retreat,  because  of 
mine  to  tne  mischief  which  they  might  do  if  established 

retreat  by        .  <•  cr    -i  TT  T   r^    T 

land -they  in  any  other  part  01  Sicily.  He  pressed  Grylip- 
p°|tpone  pus  and  the  military  authorities  to  send  out 
treat,  under  forthwith,  and  block  up  the  principal  roads, 
false  com-  passes,  and  fords,  by  which  the  fugitives  would 
™onsCfrom  get  off.  Though  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
Syracuse.  advice,  the  generals  thought  it  wholly  unexe- 
cutable.  Such  was  the  universal  and  unbounded  joy  which 
now  pervaded  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  victory, 
still  farther  magnified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  day 
was  sacred  to  Herakles — so  wild  the  jollity,  the  feasting, 
the  intoxication,  the  congratulations,  amidst  men  rewarding 
themselves  after  their  recent  effort  and  triumph,  and  amidst 
the  necessary  care  for  the  wounded — that  an  order  to  arm 
and  march  out  would  have  been  as  little  heeded  as  the 
order  to  go  on  ship-board  was  by  the  desponding  Athenians. 
Perceiving  that  he  could  get  nothing  done  until  the  next 
morning,  Hermokrates  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in  order  to 
delay  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  for  that  night.  At 
the  moment  when  darkness  was  beginning,  he  sent  down 
some  confidential  friends  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian 
wall.  These  men,  riding  up  near  enough  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  calling  for  the  sentries,  addressed  them 
as  messengers  from  the  private  correspondents  of  Nikias 
in  Syracuse,  who  had  sent  to  warn  him  (they  affirmed)  not 
to  decamp  during  the  night,  inasmuch  as  the  Syracusans 
had  already  beset  and  occupied  the  roads;  but  to  begin 
his  march  quietly  the  next  morning  after  adequate  pre- 
paration, t 

This  fraud  (the  same  as  the  Athenians  had  themselves 
practised  two  years  before.2  in  order  to  tempt 

The  Syra-        fi        o  J  ,  i  ,    -rr    . 

cusans  the  byracusans  to  march  out  against  Jvatana) 

block  up       was  perfectly  successful:  the  sincerity  of  the 

the  roads.        •     r  .•  IT  i  i      j_i  i    • 

to  intercept   information    was     believed,     and    the    advice 

their  re-        adopted.     Had  Demosthenes  been  in  command 

alone,  we  may  doubt  whether,  he  would  have 

been  so  easily  duped;  for  granting  the  accuracy  of  the  fact 

1  Thucyd.  vii.   73;  Diodor.    xiii.  18.  2  Thucyd.  vi.  64. 
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asserted,  it  was  not  the  less  obvious  that  the  difficulties, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  would  be  increased  tenfold  on 
the  following  day.  We  have  seen,  however,  on  more  than 
one  previous  occasion,  how  fatally  Nikias  was  misled  by 
his  treacherous  advices  from  the  philo-Athenians  at  Syra- 
cuse. An  excuse  for  inaction  was  always  congenial  to  his 
character;  and  the  present  recommendation,  moreover,  fell 
in  but  too  happily  with  the  temper  of  the  army — now 
benumbed  with  depression  and  terror,  like  those  unfor- 
tunate soldiers,  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
who  were  yielding  to  the  lethargy  of  extreme  cold  on  the 
snows  of  Armenia,  and  whom  Xenophon  vainly  tried  to 
arouse.1  Having  remained  over  that  night,  the  generals 
determined  also  to  stay  the  next  day, — in  order  that  the 
army  might  carry  away  with  them  as  much  of  their  baggage 
as  possible — sending  forward  a  messenger  to  the  Sikels  in 
the  interior  to  request  that  they  would  meet  the  army, 
and  bring  with  them  a  supply  of  provisions.2  Grylippus 
and  Hermokrates  had  thus  ample  time,  on  the  following 
day,  to  send  out  forces  and  occupy  all  the  positions  con- 
venient for  obstructing  the  Athenian  march.  They  at  the 
same  time  towed  into  Syracuse  as  prizes  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recent 
battle,  and  which  now  lay  like  worthless  hulks,  unguarded 
and  unheeded3 — seemingly  even  those  within  the  station 
itself. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  maritime 
defeat  that  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  put  their   .Retreat  of 
army  in  motion  to  attempt  retreat.     The  camp   the  Athe- 
had  long  been  a  scene  of  sickness  and  death  from   Miserable 
the  prevalence  of  marsh  fever;  but  since  the   condition  of 
recent  battle,  the  number  of  wounded  men  and    the  army- 
the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  rendered  it  yet  more 
pitiable.   Forty  thousand  miserable  men  (so  prodigious  was 
the  total,  including  all  ranks  and  functions)  now  set  forth 
to  quit  it,  on  a  march  of  which  few  could  hope  to  see  the 
end;  like  the  pouring  forth  of  the  population  of  a  large  city 
starved  out  by  blockade.   Many  had  little  or  no  provisions 
to  carry — so  low  had  the  stock  become  reduced;  but  of 
those  who  had,  every  man  carried  his  own — even  the  horse- 
men and  hoplites,  now  for  the  first  time  either  already  left 

1  Xenopbon    Anab.  iv.  5,  15,  19;          *  Thucycl.  vii.  77. 
V.  8,   15.  >  Thucj-d.   vii.   74. 
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without  slaves  by  desertion,  or  knowing  that  no  slave  could 
now  be  trusted.  But  neither  such  melancholy  equality  of 
suffering,  nor  the  number  of  sufferers,  counted  for  much  in 
the  way  of  alleviation.  A  downcast  stupor  and  sense  of 
abasement  possessed  every  man;  the  more  intolerable,  when 
they  recollected  the  exit  of  the  armament  from  Peirseus 
two  years  before,  with  prayers,  and  solemn  paeans,  and  all 
the  splendid  dreams  of  conquest — set  against  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  closing  scene  now  before  them,  without  a  single 
trireme  left  out  of  two  prodigious  fleets. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  army  had  actually  begun  its 
Wretched-  march  that  the  full  measure  of  wretchedness  was 
ness  arising  felt  and  manifested.  It  was  then  that  the  ne- 
doning  the  cessity  first  became  proclaimed,  which  no  one 
sick  and  probablyspoke out beforehand,of leavingbehind 

led'  not  merely  the  unburied  bodies,  but  also  the  sick 
and  the  wounded.  The  scenes  of  woe,  which  marked  this 
hour,  passed  endurance  or  description.  The  departing 
soldier  sorrowed  and  shuddered,  with  the  sentiment  of  an 
unperformed  duty,  as  he  turned  from  the  unburied  bodies 
of  the  slain;  but  far  more  terrible  was  the  trial,  when  he 
had  to  tear  himself  from  the  living  sufferers,  who  im- 
plored their  comrades,  with  wailings  of  agony  and  dis- 
traction, not  to  abandon  them.  Appealing  to  all  the  claims 
of  pious  friendship,  they  clung  round  their  knees,  and  even 
crawled  along  the  line  of  march  until  their  strength  failed. 
The  silent  dejection  of  the  previous  day  was  now  exchanged 
for  universal  tears  and  groans,  and  clamorous  outbursts  of 
sorrow,  amidst  which  the  army  could  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty  be  disengaged  and  put  in  motion. 

After  such  heart-rending  scenes,  it  might  seem  that 
Attempt  of  their  cup  of  bitterness  was  exhausted;  but  worse 
the  generals  was  yet  in  store — and  the  terrors  of  the  future 
son?eaonrdaern  dictated  a  struggle  against  all  the  miseries  of 
—energy  of  past  and  present.  The  generals  did  their  best  to 
keep  up  some  sense  of  order  as  well  as  courage; 
and  Nikias,  particularly,  in  this  closing  hour  of  his  career, 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  and  heroism  which  he  had 
never  before  seemed  to  possess.  Though  himself  among 
the  greatest  personal  sufferers  of  all,  from  his  incurable 
complaint,  he  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  ranks,  marshalling 
the  troops,  heartening  up  their  dejection,  and  addressing 
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them  with  a  voice  louder,  more  strenuous,  and  more  com- 
manding than  was  his  wont. 

"Keep  up  your  hope  still,  Athenians  (he  said),  even  as 
we  are  now:   others  have  been  saved  out  of  Exhorta- 
circumstances  worse  than  ours.     Be     not  too   £j°a"st°ft^g" 
much  humiliated,  either  with  your  defeats  or   suffering 
with  your  present  unmerited  hardship.     I  too,   army. 
having  no  advantage  over  any  of  you  in  strength  (nay,  you 
see  the  condition  to  which  I  have  been  brought  by  my 
disease),  and  accustomed  even  to  superior  splendour  and 
good  fortune  in  private  as  well  as  public  life  —  I  too  am 
plunged  in  the  same  peril  with  the  humblest  soldier  among 
you.   Nevertheless  my  conduct  has  been  constantly  pious 
towards  the  gods,  as  well  as  just  and  blameless  towards 
men;  in  recompense  for  which,  my  hope  for  the  future  is 
yet  sanguine,  at  the  same  time  that  our  actual  misfortunes 
do  not  appal  me  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  magnitude.  1 

1  Thucyd.    vii.  77.     Kc/lroi  itoXXa  sed     clades,     quas     nullo     nostro 

|AE>(     E?     Beou;    vojMfA'x     5gSi^T7]|i.ai,  merito  accepimus,  nos  jam  terrent. 

n&XXa    8g    es    avftpibitrjUi;   oixctia   r.at  At  fortasse  cessabunt,"&c.  M.Didot 

dvs-tw'JoMoc.    'A  v  B'  u)  v  T)  (lEveXzl?  translates—  "Aussi   j'ai     un    ferme 

8jj.u)«   Opajeia  TOIJ  (xs  ).  X  OVT  o  ?  ,  espoir  dans  1'avenir  malgre  Veffroi 

ai    6k    g'jpLtpopat    oO    7.1-'    a£i»v  que  des  malheurs  non  merites  noua 

87)   9o3ou!it.     Tay/  6'  av  xal  ),u>-  causent."     Dr.  Arnold    passes   the 

9Tj3Snrr  ixciva  fo.fi  TOI<;  T;  Tto/i'J-ioi?  sentence  over  without  notice. 

E'j-uyrTjTii,  xoti  et  TOJ  flscjjv  eriffi'Jovot  This    manner    of   translating  ap- 

EaTp-y-ji'Jjaixs-/,    <ipxo'ivT(juc;  7j5rj  TSTI-  pears    to    me  not   less    unsuitable 

|uopr)[Ai9a.  in    reference    to     the     spirit     and 

I   hove    translated    the  words   o'!>  tliread     of     the     harangue,      than 

X7.T1    i;lc(v,     and    the    sentence    of  awkward  as  regards  the  individual 

•which  they  form  a  part,  differently  words.     Looking  to    the    spirit    of 

from  what  has  been  hitherto  sane-  the    harangue,    the    object    of    en- 

tioned  by  the  commentators,    who  couraging     the     dejected     soldiers 

construe     KOIT'    o£i.c<v     as    meaning  would    hardly    be  much   answered 

"according  to  our   desert"  —  under-  by    repeating    (what     in    fact    had 

stand  the  words  ai  £u|jL/,sopou  crj  XOIT*  been     glanced     at     in     a     manner 

cu'.vj    as    bearing    the    same    sense  sufficient    and    becoming,    before) 


and  likewise  construe  oO,  not  with  Then    as    to     tliu     words—  the    ex- 

oo^ooai,    but    with    X'/T'    a;i7.v,    as-  pres.sions  «vO'  (I)v,  °|iioc,  [Ai'<  and  ci, 

Bigning   to    ^opciuai    an   affirmative  seem    to  me    to    denote,    not    only 

sense.        They      translate—  1;(,>uare,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  sentenc'1 

quam  vis    noslra    fortuna    prorsus  apply  both  of  them  to  Nikias  —  but 

affli''ta  vidccitur  (these  words  have  that   the  tlrst  lialf  of   the  «entenca 

no  parallel  in  the  original),  rerum  is  in  harmony,    not  in  opposition, 

tamen    futurarum    spes  est  audax  :  with  the  second.     Matthia-  (in  my 
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Perhaps  indeed  they  may  from  this  time  forward  abate; 
for  our  enemies  have  had  their  full  swing  of  good  fortune, 


judgement,  erroneously)  refers 
(Gr.  Gr.  §.  623)  J^tus  to  some  words 
which  have  preceded ;  I  think  that 
'JXID?  contributes  to  hold  together 
the  first  and  the  second  affirmation 
of  the  sentence.  '  Now  the  Latin 
translation  refers  the  first  half  of 
the  sentence  to  Nikias,  and  the 
last  half  to  the  soldiers  whom  he 
addresses;  while  the  translation 
of  M.  Didot,  by  means  of  the  word 
malgri,  for  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  Greek,  puts 
the  second  half  in  antithesis  to  the 
first. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  ou  ought 
to  be  construed  with  cpopouai,  and 
that  the  words  xaT1  d;isv  do  not 
bear  the  meaning  assigned  to  them 
by  the  translators.  'A£iav  not  only 
means,  "desert,  merit,  the  title  to 
that  which  a  man  has  earned  by 
his  conduct" — as  in  the  previous 
phrase  iropd  ti]v  d£iav — but  it  also 
means  "price,  value,  title  to  be 
cared  for,  capacity  of  exciting 
more  or  less  desire  or  aversion" — 
in  which  last  sense  it  is  predicated 
as  an  attribute,  not  only  of  moral 
beings,  but  of  other  objects  besides. 
Thus  Aristotle  says  (Ethic.  Nikom. 
iii.  11) — 6  Y^p  GUTUX  sytuv,  jxaXXov 

d£lac"  6  8s  au><ppu>v  ou  TOIOUTOS, 
Ac.  Again,  ibid.  iii.  5.  '0  |XEV  ouv 
4  2tt  xai  ou  IvExa,  u~ou.jv(uv  xai 
<pof)ou[AEvo5,  xai  UK  8»T,  xai  OTE, 
6|A&la>t;  8s  xat  (Japptbv,  dvSpsto?-  x  OT' 
a  £iav  Y"pi  *a'  "^  "v  °  ^°Yoi;i 
itdu^Et  xai  itpaTTSi  6  dvSpsto?.  Again, 
ibid.  iv.  2.  Aid  TOUTO  EJTI  tou 

(x£Ya) o:tpE7riI>s  notEtv    TO  Yap  TOIOU- 

TOV   OU^  EUUItEppXTjTOV,   xat    E)(OV  X  a  "' 

a£lav  TOU  Saitav^jAaTo?.  Again, 
ibid.  viii.  14.  'A)rpElov  Yap  ovTa  ou 
(paot  ostv  taov  i^stv'  XsiToupY'av  TS 
Yap  Y'^^'^at,  xai  ou  iptXiav,  ei  (JIT) 


»ot'  d^iav  TU>V  IpY^v  IOTOI  TO  EX 
Trj;  <piXta;.  Compare  also  ib.  viii. 
13. 

Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  4,  32.  tb 
Yotp  rcoXXd  Soxouvta  E^EIV  |i7)  XOT* 
d^iav  TIJ;  oiita?  <paiv£o9ai  (bos- 
XouvTa  tou?  (piXou;,  dvsXeuQeptav 
EjioiYE  SOXEI  icspid^TEiv.  Compare 
Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  5,  2. 

UJOICSp     T(I)V    olxETlDV,    OUTU>    Xai     TtOV 

oiXtuv,  slalv  d  $  I  a  t ;  also  ibid.  i.  6, 
11.  and  Isokratgs  cont.  Lochit, 
Or.  xx.  s.  8;  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p. 
876  E. 

The  words  xot'  d^iav  in  Thucy- 
tlides  appear  to  me  to  bear  the 
same  meaning  as  in  these  passages 
of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle  —  "in 
proportion  to  their  value,"  or  to 
their  real  magnitude.  If  we  so 
construe  them,  the  words  d-jQ'  <I>v, 
Ofxiu;;  (JiEv,  and  8s,  all  fall  into  their 
proper  order:  the  whole  sentence 
after  dvfl'  <I)v  applies  to  Nikias 
personally,  is  a  corollary  from 
what  he  had  asserted  before,  and 
forms  a  suitable  point  in  an 
harangue  for  encouraging  his  dis- 
pirited soldiers— "Look  how  I  bear 
up,  who  have  as  much  cause  for 
mourning  as  any  of  you.  I  have 
behaved  well  both  towards  gods 
and  towards  men:  in  return  for 
which,  I  am  comparatively  com- 
fortable both  as  to  the  future  and 
as  to  the  present :  as  to  the  future, 
I  have  strong  hopes — at  the  same 
time  that  as  to  the  present  I  am 
not  overwhelmed  by  the  present 
misfortunes  iu  proportion  to  their 
prodigious  intensity." 

This  is  the  precise  thing  for  a 
man  of  resolution  to  say  upon  so 
terrible  an  occasion. 

The  particle  8-f)  has  its  appro- 
priate meaning — ai  6s  ^ujiipopai  ou 
xat'  d£tav  Srj  cpopouai — "and  the 
present  distresses,  though  they  do 
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and  if  at  the  moment  of  our  starting  we  were  under  the 
jealous  wrath  of  any  of  the  gods,  we  have  already  under- 
gone chastisement  amply  sufficient.  Other  people  before  us 
have  invaded  foreign  lands,  and  by  thus  acting  under  com- 
mon human  impulse,  have  incurred  sufferings  within  the 
limit  of  human  endurance.  We  too  may  reasonably  hope 
henceforward  to  have  the  offended  god  dealing  with  us  more 
mildly — for  we  are  now  objects  fitter  for  his  compassion 
than  for  his  jealousy.1  Look  moreover  at  your  own  ranks, 
hoplites  so  numerous  and  so  excellent:  let  that  guard  you 
against  excessive  despair,  and  recollect  that  wherever  you 
may  sit  down,  you  are  yourselves  at  once  a  city;  there  is 
no  city  in  Sicily  that  can  either  repulse  your  attack  or  expel 
you  if  you  choose  to  stay.  Be  careful  yourselves  to  keep 
your  march  firm  and  orderly,  every  man  of  you  with  this 
conviction — that  whatever  spot  he  may  be  forced  to  fight 
in,  that  spot  is  his  country  and  his  fortress,  and  must  be 
kept  by  victorious  effort.  As  our  provisions  are  very  scanty, 
we  shall  hasten  on  night  and  day  alike ;  and  so  soon  as  you 

appal  me,    do  not  appal  mo  assu-  Ta  TS   onto  TOU    SEGU   gXitl^eiv  r]7iitb- 

reflly  in  proportion  to  their  actual  TEpa    I£EIV    OIXTOU    fyp    an     auT(I)v 

magnitude."     Lastly,   the   particle  dEiioTSpoi  rjor]  EOJJIEV  v^  cpQovou. 

xoti  (in  the  succeeding  phrase  ray  a  This  is  a  remarkable  illustration 

6'    Sv  x  a  t  Xu>'.p^3£tav)   does  not  fit  of  the   doctrine,  so  frequently  set 

on    to    the    preceding    passage    as  forth  in  Herodotus,    that  the  gods 

usually  construed :  accordingly  the  were   jealous  of    any  man    or    any 

Latin    translator,    as    well    as    M.  nation     who     was     pre-eminently 

Didot,   leave  it  out   and  translate  powerful,  fortunate,  or  prosperous. 

—"At   fortasse  cessabunt."     "Mais  Nikias,   recollecting   the   immense 

peut-etre  vont-ils  cesser."  It  ought  manifestation    and     promise    with 

to    be    translated — "And     perhaps  which   his    armament   had    started 

they  may  even   abate,"   which   im-  from  Peirteus,    now   believed   that 

plies  that  what  had  been  asserted  this  had  provoked  the  jealousy  of 

in  the  preceding   sentence  is  here  some    of    the    gods,    and    brought 

intended   not  to    be    contradicted,  about   the    misfortunes    in   Sicily, 

but    to    be     carried     forward    and  He  comforts  his  soldiers  by  saying 

strengthened:  see  Kiihner,  Griech.  that  the  enemy  is  now  at  the  same 

Gramm.  sect.  725-728.     Sucli  would  dangerous  pinnacle  of  exaltation, 

not  be  the  case  as  the  sentence  is  whilst    they    have     exhausted    the 

usually  construed.  gad  effects  of   the  divine  jealousy. 

1    Thucyd.    vii.    77.       'Ixotvct    Y"P  Compare    the    story     of    Amasis 

TOK  TE  it&XEfxioi?    euT'J'/TjTai,    xai    £*  and  Polykrates    in  Herodotus  (iii. 

t(f>    OEUJV     ErttpOovoi     EdTpaTc'JaotjjLSv,  39),   and  the  striking   remarks  put 

ditoypibvTtoc  rjor)  TETi^ioprjixeOoc -^XOov  into    the    mouth    of  Paulus    jEmi- 

Yap    HOD    xoti    dXXot     -i<E4    7)3?)    scp  lius  by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Paul.  .33mil. 

4T;pouc,     xo<l     avQpiOTteia     SpdaavTE^  c.  36). 
dvsxTa  IrtaOov.     Kou    TJ[J.5<;    EIXO?  vuv 
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reach  any  friendly  village  of  the  Sikels,  who  still  remain 
constant  to  us  from  hatred  to  Syracuse,  then  consider  your- 
selves in  security.  We  have  sent  forward  to  apprise  them, 
and  entreat  them  to  meet  us  with  supplies.  Once  more, 
soldiers,  recollect  that  to  act  like  brave  men  is  now  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  you — and  that  if  you  falter,  there  is 
no  refuge  for  you  anywhere.  Whereas  if  you  now  get  clear 
of  your  enemies,  such  of  you  as  are  not  Athenians  will  again 
enjoy  the  sight  of  home,  while  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians 
will  live  to  renovate  the  great  power  of  our  city,  fallen 
though  it  now  be.  It  is  men  that  make  a  city — not  walls, 
nor  ships  without  men." 1 

The  efforts  of  both  commanders  were  in  full  harmony 
with   these   strenuous   words.     The  army  was 

Commence-     ,.        .,  -,     .  ,.    .   .  ,,         ,     •>  ,., 

ment  of  the  distributed  into  two  divisions;  the  hoplites 
retreat— ha-  marching  in  a  hollow  oblong,  with  the  baggage 

rassed   and  °       j   •      ,1       •    ,       •     °    mi      c        A.  T    •    • 

impeded  and  unarmed  in  the  interior.  1  he  tront  division 
was  commanded  by  Nilaas,  the  rear  by  Demo- 
sthenes. Directing  their  course  towards  the 
Sikel  territory,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  they  first 
marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  until  they  came 
to  the  ford  of  that  river  which  they  found  guarded  by  a 
Syracusan  detachment.  They  forced  the  passage  however 
without  much  resistance,  and  accomplished  on  that  day  a 
march  of  about  five  miles,  under  the  delay  arising  from  the 
harassing  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light  troops.  En- 
camping for  that  night  on  an  eminence,  they  recommenced 
their  march  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  halted,  after  about 
two  miles  and  a  half,  in  a  deserted  village  on  a  plain.  They 
were  in  hopes  of  finding  some  provisions  in  the  houses,  and 
were  even  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  along  with  them 
some  water  from  this  spot;  there  being  none  to  be  found 
farther  on.  As  their  intended  line  of  march  had  noAv 
become  evident,  the  Syracusans  profited  by  this  halt  to 
get  on  before  them,  and  to  occupy  in  force  a  position  on 
the  road,  called  the  Akrgean  cliff.  Here  the  road,  ascend- 
ing a  high  hill,  formed  a  sort  of  ravine  bordered  on  each 
side  by  steep  cliffs.  The  Syracusans  erected  a  wall  or 
barricade  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  and  oc- 
cupied the  high  ground  on  each  side.  But  even  to  reach 
this  pass  was  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Athenians;  so 
impracticable  was  it  to  get  over  the  ground  in  the  face  of 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  77.  "A  <5f  sc;  Y^p  ~o).is,  xai  ou  Tsly_7),  o&8s  vjjs?  dv6pu)v  xevsi. 
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overwhelming  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light 
troops.  They  were  compelled,  after  a  short  march,  to 
retreat  to  their  camp  of  the  night  before.  l 

Every  hour  added  to  the  distress  of  their  position;  for 
their  food  was  all  but  exhausted,  nor  could  any  continued 
man  straggle  from  the  main  body  without  en-  conflict- 
countering  certain  destruction  from  the  cavalry.  m°ade°by 6SS 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  they  tried  the  retreat- 
one  more  desperate  effort  to  get  over  the  hilly  mg  army- 
ground  into  the  interior.  Starting  very  early,  they  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  the  Akrsean  cliff,  where  they 
found  the  barricades  placed  across  the  road,  with  deep  files 
of  Syracusan  hoplites  behind  them,  and  crowds  of  light 
troops  lining  the  cliffs  on  each  border.  They  made  the 
most  strenuous  and  obstinate  efforts  to  force  this  inexpug- 
nable position,  but  all  their  struggles  were  vain,  while  they 
suffered  miserably  from  the  missiles  of  the  troops  above. 
Amidst  all  the  discouragement  of  this  repulse,  they  were 
yet  farther  disheartened  by  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  occurred  during  the  time,  and  which  they  construed 
as  portents  significant  of  their  impending  ruin.2 

This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  both  the  change  which 
the  last  two  years  had  wrought  in  the  contend-  violent 
mg  parties — and  the  degree  to  which  such  re-   storm— 
ligious  interpretations  of  phenomena  depended   auced  Jon" 
for  their  efficacy  on  predisposing  temper,  gloomy   bothparties 
or  cheerful.     In  the  first  battle  between  Nikias   f^eiinggin° 
and  the  Syracusans,   near  the  Great  Harbour,  the  last  two 
some   months   before   the   siege  was  begun,  a  years- 
similar  thunder-storm   had  taken  place:   on  that  occasion, 
the  Athenians  soldiers  had  continued  the  battle  unmoved, 
treating  it  as  a  natural  event  belonging  to  the  season, — and 
such  indifference  on  their  part  had  still  farther  imposed 
upon  the  alarmed  Syracusans.3    Now,  both  the  self-confid- 
ence and  the  religious  impression  had  changed  sides.4 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts,  the  Athenians  fell 
back  a  short  space  to  repose,  when  Gylippus  tried  to 
surround  them  by  sending  a  detachment  to  block  up  the 
narrow  road  in  their  rear.  This  however  they  prevented, 
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effecting  their  retreat  into  the  open  plain,  where  they  passed 
the  night,  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  attempted  once  more 
the  hopeless  march  over  the  Akraean  cliff.  But  they  were 
not  allowed  even  to  advance  so  far  as  the  pass  and  the 
barricade.  They  were  so  assailed  and  harassed  hy  the 
cavalry  and  darters,  in  flank  and  rear,  that  in  spite  of 
heroic  effort  and  endurance,  they  could  not  accomplish  a 
progress  of  so  much  as  one  single  mile.  Extenuated  by 
fatigue,  half-starved,  and  with  numbers  of  wounded  men, 
they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  third  miserable  night  in 
the  same  fatal  plain. 

As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  had  retired  for  the  night 
Night  to   their  camp,  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  took 

march  of  counsel.  They  saw  plainly  that  the  route  which 
n'iant^an  they  had  originally  projected,  over  the  Akrsean 
altered  di-  cliff  into  the  Sikel  regions  of  the  interior  and 
towards  the  fr°m  thence  to  Katana  had  become  impractic- 
southem  able;  and  that  their  unhappy  troops  .would  be 
still  less  in  condition  to  force  it  on  the  morrow 
than  they  had  been  on  the  day  preceding.  Accordingly  they 
resolved  to  make  off  during  the  night,  leaving  numerous 
fires  burning  to  mislead  the  enemy;  but  completely  to  alter 
the  direction,  and  to  turn  down  towards  the  southern  coast 
on  which  lay  Kamarina  and  Gela.  Their  guides  informed 
them  that  if  they  could  cross  the  river  Kakyparis,  which 
fell  into  the  sea  south  of  Syracuse,  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Sicily — or  a  river  still  farther  on  called  the 
Erineus — they  might  march  up  the  right  bank  of  either 
into  the  regions  of  the  interior.  Accordingly  they  broke 
up  in  the  night,  amidst  confusion  and  alarm;  in  spite  of 
which  the  front  division  of  the  army  under  Xikias  got 
into  full  march,  and  made  considerable  advance.  By  day- 
break this  division  reached  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the 
island  not  far  south  of  Syracuse  and  fell  into  the  track  of 
the  Helorine  road,  which  they  pursued  until  they  arrived 
at  the  Kakyparis.  Even  here,  however,  they  found  a  Sy- 
racusan  detachment  beforehand  with  them,  raisingaredoubt, 
and  blocking  up  the  ford;  nor  could  Nikias  pass  it  without 
forcing  his  way  through  them.  He  marched  straight 
forward  to  the  Erineus,  which  he  crossed  on  the  same  day, 
and  encamped  his  troops  on  some  high  ground  on  the  other 
side. ! 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  80-82. 
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Except  at  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis,  his  march  had 
been  all  day  unobstructed   by  the  enemy.     He   „ 

,i  i  ,     .,"     •          ,  t      i  •       a.  p     i  Separation 

thought   it  wiser  to  push   his   troops  as  fast  as   Of  the  two 
possible  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  place  both  divisions 
of  safety  and  subsistence,   without  concerning   kSJ^md" 
himself  about  the  rear  division  under  Demo-  Demo- 
sthenes.    That  division,  the  larger  half  of  the   The  "first 
army,  started  both  later  and  in  greater  disorder,   division 
Unaccountable  panics  and  darkness  made  them  STg^tf 
part  company  or  miss  their  way,  so  that  Demo-   across  the 
sthenes,  with  all  his  efforts  to  keep  them  together,   Erinena. 
made  little  progress,  and  fell  much  behind  Ni- 
kias.     He  was  overtaken   by   the  Syracusans   during  the 
forenoon,  seemingly  before  he  reached  the  Kakyparis, ' — 
and  at  a  moment  when  the   foremost  division  was  nearly 
six  miles  ahead,  between  the  Kakyparis  and  the  Erineus. 

When  the  Syracusans  discovered  at  dawn  that  their 
enemy  had  made  off  in  the  night,   their  first   The  rear 
impulse  was  to  accuse  G-ylippus  of  treachery  in   division 
having  permitted  the  escape.     Such  ungrateful   m^thengs 
surmises,  however,  were  soon  dissipated,   and   is  pursued, 
the    cavalry   set   forth  in  rapid  pursuit,   until   anTforced 
they  overtook   the   rear  division,   which   they  to  surrend- 
immediately  began  to  attack  and  impede.    The   er- 
advance    of  Demosthenes   had   been    tardy   before,    and 

1  Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.  vol.  iii.  p.  Nikias    and    Demosthenes.     If  the 

280,   copied  hy    Goller    ad    vii.  81)  former    arrived  there  at  daybreak, 

thinks  that  the  division   of  Demo-  the  latter  cannot  have  come  to  the 

sthengs    reached    and    passed    the  same    point    till   some    time    after 

river  Kakyparis;  and  was  captured  daybreak.     Nikias  must  have  been 

between    the    Kakyparis    and    the  beforehand  with  Demosthenes  when 

Erineus.   But  the  words  of  Thucyd.  he  reached    the  sea— and  consider- 

vii.  80,  81,  do  not  sustain  this.    The  ably    mure     beforehand    when     lie 

division  of  Nikias  wus  in  advance  reached  the  Kakyparis:    moreover 

of  Demosthenes  from  the  beginning,  we  are.  expressly  told    that  Xikias 

11  nd    gained     upon    it    principally  did    not.  wait    for   his    colleague — 

(luring  the  early  part  of  the  march,  that  he  thought   it   for  the  best  to 

before   daybreak  ;    because   it    was  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  with  his 

then  that  the  disorder  of  the  division  own  division. 

of  Demosthenes  was   the    most  in-  It  appears  to  me  that  the  words 

convenient:  see  c.  81— cb-:  7^; ';'JXTO?  doiy.voO -/T7i,  Ac.    (c.  81)   are    not  to 

TOTS  £uv  =  Tc<pcr/_9r]ay.v,*c.  When  Thu-  be  understood  both  of  Nikias  and 

cydides  therefore  says  that  "at  day-  Demosthenes,    but   that   they  refer 


c.  8.1),    this  cannot  be  true  loth  of      (taken   r/?neral'y)    reached  the  sea" 

v-    O 
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his  division  disorganised;  but  he  was  now  compelled  to 
turn  and  defend  himself  against  an  indefatigable  enemy, 
who  presently  got  before  him,  and  thus  stopped  him  alto- 
gether. Their  numerous  light  troops  and  cavalry  assailed 
him  on  all  sides  and  without  intermission;  employing 
nothing  but  missiles,  however,  and  taking  care  to  avoid 
any  close  encounter.  While  this  unfortunate  division  were 
exerting  their  best  efforts  both  to  defend  themselves,  and 
if  possible  to  get  forward,  they  found  themselves  enclosed 
in  a  walled  olive-ground,  through  the  middle  of  which  the 
road  passed;  a  farm  bearing  the  name,  and  probably  once 
the  property,  of  Polyzelus,  brother  of  the  despot  Gelon. l 
Entangled  and  huddled  up  in  this  enclosure,  from  whence 
exit  at  the  farther  end  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  found 
impossible,  they  were  now  overwhelmed  with  hostile  mis- 
siles from  the  walls  on  all  sides.2  Though  unable  to  get 

— no   attention  being   at  that  mo-  It    certainly    is    very    improbable 

ment  paid  to  the  difference  between  that   the    Athenians    should    have 

the    front    and   the   rear  divisions,  gone  out  of  the  road,   in  order  to 

The  Athenians  might  be  said,   not  shelter   themselves   in  the  planta- 

improperly,    to    reach   the    sea — at  tion;  since  they  were  fully  aware 

the  time  when  the  division  of  Ni-  that  there  was  no  safety  for  them 

kias  reached  it.  except  in  getting  away.    If  we  sup- 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  27.  pose  that  the  plantation  lay  exactly 

2  Thucyd.  vii.  81.     Kat  TOTE  fvou?  in  the  road,  the  word  dvEiX7)9eMTE? 
(so.  Demosthenes)  TOO?  2'jpixoai.oo?  becomes   perfectly    explicable,   on 
£IU>XOVT«?  oo  Tcpoo/tbpEi  fj.aX.Xov  r)  e?  which    I    do    not    think    that    Dr. 
fj.dyr]v  iuviTaoosTO,   Ico?  Ev8iocTpi3u>v  Arnold's  comment  is    satisfactory. 
xuxXooTai  TS  6n'  OUTUJV,  xal  sv  noX-  The   pressure    of  the   troops   from 
X(j>  Bop'jpqj  aoTO?  TS  xai  oi  |AET'  aoTOo  the  rear  into   the    hither   opening, 
'AflTjvaioi   ^aav'   dvEtXrjOsvTE?  Yap    £?  while  those  in  the  front  could  not 
TI  ^u>piov,    qj  xuxXcp  IAEV  TStjriov  HE-  get    out    by   the    farther    opening, 
pirjv,  66  6  ?  8  E  Ivfl  EV  TE  xat  svQsv,  would  naturally  cause   this  crowd 
sXda'?  SE  odx  oXiya?  EI/EV,  epdXXovro  and  huddling  inside.    A  road  which 
7iEpi<jTc<86v.  passed    right    through   the   walled 

I  translate  666?  Sg  IvSsv  -re  xai  ground,  entering  at  one  side  and 
ivflsv  differently  from  Dr.  Arnold,  coming  out  at  the  other,  might 
from  Mitford,  and  from  others,  well  be  called  686?  IvSev  TE  xal 
These  words  are  commonly  under-  ivQsv.  Compare  Dr.  Arnold's  Re- 
stood  to  mean  that  this  walled  marks  on  the  Map  of  Syracuse, 
plantation  was  bordered  by  two  vol.  iii.  p.  281 ;  as  well  as  his  note 
roads,  one  on  each  side.  Certainly  on  vii.  81. 

the  words  might  have  that  significa-  I  imagine    the   olive-trees   to  be 

tion ;    but   I    think    they  also  may  here  named,    not   for  either  of  the 

have  the  signification  (compare  ii.  two  reasons  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ar- 

76)  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  nold,    but    because    they  hindered 

and  which  seems   more   plausible,  the  Athenians  from  seeing  before- 
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at  the  enemy,  and  deprived  even  of  the  resources  of  an 
active  despair,  they  endured  incessant  harassing  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  without  refreshment,  or  repose,  and 
with  the  number  of  their  wounded  continually  increasing; 
until  at  length  the  remaining  spirit  of  the  unhappy  sufferers 
was  thoroughly  broken.  Perceiving  their  condition,  Gylippus 
sent  to  them  a  herald  with  a  proclamation ;  inviting  all  the 
islanders  among  them  to  come  forth  from  the  rest,  and 
promising  them  freedom  if  they  did  so.  The  inhabitants 
of  some  cities,  yet  not  many — a  fact  much  to  their  honour 
— availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  and  surrendered.  Pre- 
sently, however,  a  larger  negotiation  was  opened,  which 
ended  by  the  entire  division  capitulating  upon  terms,  and 
giving  up  their  arms.  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  en- 
gaged that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared;  that  is,  that 
none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by  violence,  or  by 
intolerable  bonds,  or  by  starvation.  Having  all  been  dis- 
armed, they  were  forthwith  conveyed  away  as  prisoners 
to  Syracuse — 6000  in  number.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  easy  and  opulent  circumstances  of  many  among  these 
gallant  sufferers,  when  we  are  told  that  the  money  which 
they  had  about  them,  even  at  this  last  moment  of  pressure, 
was  sufficient  to  fill  the  concavities  of  four  shields. l  Dis- 
daining either  to  surrender  or  to  make  any  stipulation  for 
himself  personally,  Demosthenes  was  on  the  point  of  killing 
himself  with  his  own  sword  the  moment  that  the  capitula- 
tion was  concluded;  but  his  intention  was  prevented  and 
he  was  carried  off  a  disarmed  prisoner,  by  the  Syracusans.2 
On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  and  the  victorious  Syra- 
cusans overtook  Nikias  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gylippus 
Erineus,  apprised  him  of  the  capitulation  of  overtakes  ^ 
Demosthenes,  and  summoned  him  to  capitulate  the  division 
also.  He  demanded  leave  to  send  a  horseman,  of  ^ikias. 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  statement;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  horseman,  he  made  a  proposition  to  Gylippus 
— that  his  army  should  be  permitted  to  return  home,  on 
condition  of  Athens  reimbursing  to  Syracuse  the  whole 

hand  distinctly  the  nature    of   the  '  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  27;  Thucyd. 

enclosure    into    which    they    were  vii.  P2. 

hastening,  and  therefore  prevented  2  This    statement    depends   upon 

any  precautions  from  lieing  taken  the  very  good  authority  of  the  con- 

— such    a?    that   of  forbidding   too  temporary  Syracusan  Philistus :  see 

many  troops  from  entering  at  once.  Vnusanias,  i.  29,  9;  Philisti  Fragm. 

ic.  4i;    ed.  Diilot. 
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expense  of  the  war,  and  furnishing  hostages  until  payment 
should  be  made;  one  citizen  against  each  talent  of  silver. 
These  conditions  were  rejected;  but  Nikias  could  not  yet 
bring  himself  to  submit  to  the  same  terms  for  his  division 
as  Demosthenes.  Accordingly  the  Syracusans  recommenced 
their  attacks,  which  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  hunger  and 
fatigue,  sustained  as  they  best  could  until  night.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Nikias  again  to  take  advantage  of  the  night 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  away.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
Syracusans  were  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard 
movement  in  the  camp,  they  raised  the  paean  or  war-shout ; 
thus  showing  that  they  were  on  the  look-out,  and  inducing 
the  Athenians  again  to  lay  down  the  arms  which  they  had 
taken  up  for  departure.  A  detachment  of  300  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  still  persisting  in  marching  off,  apart  from 
the  rest,  forced  their  way  through  the  posts  of  the  Syra- 
cusans. These  men  got  safely  away,  and  nothing  but  the 
want  of  guides  prevented  them  from  escaping  altogether. l 
During  all  this  painful  retreat,  the  personal  resolution 
Nikias  gets  displayed  by  Nikias  was  exemplary.  His  sick 
to  the  river  an(|  feeble  frame  was  made  to  bear  up,  and  even 
intolerable  to  hearten  up  stronger  men,  against  the  extrem- 
thirst  and  [fa  Of  hardship,  exhausting  the  last  fragment  of 

suffering  of    ,   J  r'        .,  .,.,         °T,  °,          .     ,, 

the  soldiers  hope  or  even  possibility.  It  was  now  the  sixth 
—he  and  (jay  of  the  retreat — six  davs'-  of  constant  priva- 

his  division     ,.  «••  i          -i  p  i 

become  tion,  suffering,  and  endurance  or  attack — yet 
prisoners.  Nikias  early  in  the  morning  attempted  a  fresh 
march,  in  order  to  get  to  the  river  Asinarus,  which  falls 
into  the  same  sea,  south  of  the  Erineus,  but  is  a  more 
considerable  stream,  flowing  deeply  imbedded  between 
lofty  banks.  This  was  a  last  effort  of  despair,  with  little 
hope  of  final  escape,  even  if  they  did  reach  it.  Yet  the 
march  was  accomplished,  in  spite  of  renewed  and  incessant 
attacks  all  the  way,  from  the  Syracusan  cavalry;  who  even 
got  to  the  river  before  the  Athenians,  occupying  the  ford, 
and  lining  the  high  banks  near  it.  Here  the  resolution  of 
the  unhappy  fugitives  at  length  gave  way:  when  they 
reached  the  river,  their  strength,  their  patience,  their  spirit, 
and  their  hopes  for  the  future,  were  all  extinct.  Tormented 
with  raging  thirst,  and  compelled  by  the  attacks  of  the 
cavalry  to  march  in  one  compact  mass,  they  rushed  into 

1  Thuoyd.  vii.  83. 

*  Plutarch    (X"jkias;    c.    27)    says  eight  days,  inaccurately. 
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the  ford  all  at  once,  treading  down  and  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  the  universal  avidity  for  drink.  Many  thus  perished 
from  being  pushed  down  upon  the  points  of  the  spears;  or 
lost  their  footing  among  the  scattered  articles  of  baggage, 
and  were  thus  borne  down  under  water.1  Meanwhile  the 
Syracusans  from  above  poured  upon  the  huddled  mass 
showers  of  missiles,  while  the  Peloponnesian  hoplites  even 
descended  into  the  river,  came  to  close  quarters  with  them, 
and  slew  considerable  numbers.  So  violent  nevertheless 
was  the  thirst  of  the  Athenians,  that  all  other  suffering 
was  endured  in  order  to  taste  relief  by  drinking.  And 
even  when  dead  and  wounded  were  heaped  in  the  river — 
when  the  water  was  tainted  and  turbid  with  blood,  as  well 
as  thick  with  the  mud  trodden  up — still  the  new-comers 
pushed  their  way  in  and  swallowed  it  with  voracity.2 

Wretched,  helpless,  and  demoralised  as  the  army  now 
was,  Nikias  could  think  no  farther  of  resistance.  He  ac- 
cordingly surrendered  himself  to  Grylippus,  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  discretion  of  that  general  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians;3 
earnestly  imploring  that  the  slaughter  of  the  defenceless 
soldiers  might  be  arrested.  Accordingly  Gylippus  gave 
orders  that  no  more  should  be  killed,  but  that  the  rest 
should  be  secured  as  captives.  Many  were  slain  before 
this  order  was  understood;  but  of  those  who  remained, 
almost  all  were  made  captive,  very  few  escaping.  Nay, 
even  the  detachment  of  300,  who  had  broken  out  in  the 
night,  having  seemingly  not  known  whither  to  go,  were 
captured  and  brought  in  by  troops  sent  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose.4 The  triumph  of  the  Syracusans  was  in  every  way 
complete:  they  hung  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Asi- 
narus  with  Athenian  panoplies  as  trophy,  and  carried  back 
their  prisoners  in  joyous  procession  to  the  city. 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  made  is  not  positively 
specified  by  Thucydides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of 
iJemosthenes,  which  had  capitulated  and  laid  down  their 
arms  in  a  mass  within  the  walls  of  the  olive-ground.  Of 
the  captives  from  the  division  of  Nikias,  the  larger 

1  Thucyd.  vij.  85;  see  Dr.  Arnold's  o'jijiv  '/'JTOI;  T3p7.a:jojjL.svG'j«. 

note.  '  Thucyd.    vii.  85,  8t>;    Philistus, 

-  Thucyd.  vii.  84 IfteXXnv  Frasnn.    40,    ed.    Didot;    Pausanias, 

avu>9sv    TOO;   'A6r)valou;,    itivov-ii;  i    2'.',  '•>. 

T  •     -DOS     noXXo'j;     a  ajA  EV  o  u  ;  ,  "  Thucyd.  vii.  85;    Plutarch,   Ni- 

xoc'i    EV    -xoiXu>    ov-i    TIO    r.rjTijjLt;)    ev  kias,  c.  27. 
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proportion  were  seized  by  private  individuals,  and  fraudu- 
lently secreted  for  their  own  profit;  the  number  obtained 
for  the  state  being  comparatively  small,  seemingly  not 
more  than  1000.  *  The  various  Sicilian  towns  became  soon 
full  of  these  prisoners,  sold  as  slaves  for  private  account. 

Not  less  than  40,000  persons  in  the  aggregate  had 
Total  num-  started  from  the  Athenian  camp  to  commence 
bers  cap-  the  retreat,  six  days  before.  Of  these  probably 
many,  either  wounded  or  otherwise  incompetent 
even  when  the  march  began,  soon  found  themselves  unable 
to  keep  up,  and  were  left  behind  to  perish.  Each  of  the 
six  days  was  a  day  of  hard  fighting  and  annoyance  from  an 
indefatigable  crowd  of  light  troops,  with  little,  and  at  last 
seemingly  nothing,  to  eat.  The  number  was  thus  succes- 
sively thinned,  by  wounds,  privations,  and  straggling;  so 
that  the  6000  taken  with  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  3000 
or  4000  captured  with  Nikias,  formed  the  melancholy  rem- 
nant. Of  the  stragglers  during  the  march,  however,  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  many  contrived  to  escape  the  Syracusan 
cavalry  and  get  to  Katana — where  also  those  who  after- 
wards ran  away  from  their  slavery  under  private  masters, 
found  a  refuge.2  These  fugitive  Athenians  served  as 
auxiliaries  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans  upon 
Katana. 3 

It  was  in  this  manner,  chiefly,  that  Athens  came  to 

receive  again  within  her  bosom  a  few  of  those 

ment  and*      ill-fated  sons  whom  she  had  drafted  forth  in  two 

sufferings      such  splendid  divisions  to  Sicily.    For  of  those 

of  the  Athe-        ,  .     n  .  .    *ci  r 

nian  pri-  who  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  fewer 
soneis  at  vet  could  ever  have  got  home.  They  were  placed, 
for  safe  custody,  along  with  the  other  prisoners, 
in  the  stone-quarries  of  Syracuse — of  which  there  were 
several,  partly  on  the  southern  descent  of  the  outer  city 

1  Thucydides  states,  roughly  and  as  having  been  obtained  from  the 

"•ithout  pretending  to  exact  means  division  of  Xikias. 

of     knowledge,      that     the      total  *    Thucyd.    vii.    85.      -o).  Xol    82 

number    of    captives     brought     to  5|juu;    xai    Sucs'jY'JV,   oi    JJ.EV  xai    Tta- 

Syracuse  under  public  supervision,  pao-rUa,    ci  6j    xcti  8orjXc'Jaocj7£c  xal 

was  not  less  than   7000— E).r/f(Jr13c<v  SiaSiBpacrxovrsi;  U37£pov.     The  word 

CE  &i  ?'Ja-avTo;,    axpifci1?  fJ^'  '/a'---  sspau-ixs    means,    during    the    re- 

T:OV  £?si-=iv,    op.uu;  8s  O'jx    eXdaao'j;  treat. 

STTTaxiuyiXtiov     (vii.    87).       As    the  3    -Lysias    pro    Polystrato,    Orat. 

number    taken    with  Demosthenes  xx.  sect.  26— 2^.  c.  G.  p.  686  R. 
was  6000  (vii.  82),   this  leaves  1000 
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towards  the  Nekropolis,  or  from  the  higher  level  to  the 
lower  level  of  Achradina — partly  in  the  suburb  afterwards 
called  Neapolis,  under  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolse.  Into 
these  quarries — deep  hollows,  of  confined  space,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  aud  open  at  the  top  to  the  sky — the  miser- 
able prisoners  were  plunged,  lying  huddled  one  upon  an- 
other, without  the  smallest  protection  or  convenience.  For 
subsistence  they  received  each  day  a  ration  of  one  pint  of 
wheaten  bread  (half  the  daily  ration  of  a  slave)  with  no 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  water,  so  that  they  were  not  pre- 
served from  the  pangs  either  of  hunger  or  of  thirst.  More- 
over the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  alternating  with  the 
chill  of  the  autumn  nights,  was  alike  afflicting  and  de- 
structive; while  the  wants  of  life  having  all  to  be  per- 
formed where  they  were,  without  relief — the  filth  and 
stench  presently  became  insupportable.  Sick  and  wounded 
even  at  the  moment  of  arrival,  many  of  them  speedily  died; 
and  happiest  was  he  who  died  the  first,  leaving  au  un- 
conscious corpse,  which  the  Syracusans  would  not  take  the 
^rouble  to  remove,  to  distress  and  infect  the  survivors. 
Under  this  condition  and  treatment  they  remained  for  se- 
venty days;  probably  serving  as  a  spectacle  for  the  trium- 
phant Syracusan  population,  with  their  wives  «nd  children, 
to  come  and  look  down  upon,  and  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  own  narrow  escape  from  sufferings  similar 
in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in  degree.  After  that  time,  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  worn  off;  while  the  place  must 
have  become  a  den  of  abomination  and  a  nuisance  intoler- 
able even  to  the  citizens  themselves.  Accordingly  they 
now  removed  all  the  surviving  prisoners,  except  the  native 
Athenians  and  the  few  Italian  or  Sicilian  Greeks  among 
them.  Ail  those  so  removed  were  sold  for  slaves.1  The 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  87.    Diodorus  (xiii.  From   whom  Diodorus  borrowed 

20 — 32)    gives    two    long     orations  this,  I  do  not  know;  but  his  whole 

purporting   to    have    been   held  in  account  of   the  matter   appears   to 

the    Syracusan    assembly,    in    dis-  me  untrustworthy, 

cussing  how  the  prisoners  were  to  One  may  judge    of  Ids  accuracy 

be     dealt     with.     An   old    citizen,  when  one   finds   him    stating    that 

named  Nikolaus,  who  has  lost  his  the    prisoners    received     each    two 

two    sons  in   the  war,    is    made   to  choenilces  of  barleymeal — instead  of 

advocate  the  s>ide  of  humane  treat-  two  kotyla;;  the  choenix  beins  four 

ment ;  while  Gylippua  is  introduced  times  as  much  as  the  kotyle  (Dio- 

i\S  the  orator  recommending  harsh-  dor.  xiii.  19). 
ness  and  revenge. 
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dead  bodies  were  probably  at  the  same  time  taken  away, 
and  the  prison  rendered  somewhat  less  loathsome.  What 
became  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  we  are  not  told.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  those  who  could  survive  so  great  an 
extremity  of  suffering  might  after  a  certain  time  be  allowed 
to  get  back  to  Athens  on  ransom.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
may  have  obtained  their  release — as  was  the  case  (we  are 
told)  with  several  of  those  who  had  been  sold  to  private 
masters — by  the  elegance  of  their  accomplishments  and 
the  dignity  of  their  demeanour.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
were  so  peculiarly  popular  throughout  all  Sicily,  that  those 
Athenian  prisoners  who  knew  by  heart  considerable  por- 
tions of  them,  won  the  affections  of  their  masters.  Some 
even  of  the  stragglers  from  the  army  are  affirmed  to  have 
procured  for  themselves,  by  the  same  attraction,  shelter 
and  hospitality  during  their  flight.  Euripides,  we  are  in- 
formed, lived  to  receive  the  thanks  of  several  among  these 
unhappy  sufferers,  after  their  return  to  Athens. l  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  this  story,  though  I  fear  its  trust- 
worthiness as  matter  of  fact  is  much  inferior  to  its  pathos 
and  interest. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  not 
Treatment      merely  the  Syracusans,  but  also  the  allies  pre- 
n(^£Jaa       sent,  were  consulted,  and  much   difference   of 
sthenes—       opinion  was  found.     To  keep  them  in  confine- 
difference      ment  simply,  without  putting  them  to  death, 

of  opinion  JT  «// 

among  the  was  apparently  the  opinion  advocated  by  Her- 
conquerors.  mokrates.2  But  Gylippus,  then  in  full  ascend- 
ency and  an  object  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  invaluable 
services,  solicited  as  a  reward  to  himself  to  be  allowed  to 
conduct  them  back  as  prisoners  to  Sparta.  To  achieve  this 
would  have  earned  for  him  signal  honour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen;  for  while  Demosthenes,  from  his  success  at 
Pylus,  was  their  hated  enemy — Nikias  had  always  shown 
himself  their  friend,  as  far  as  an  Athenian  could  do  so.  It 
was  to  him  that  they  owed  the  release  of  their  prisoners 
taken  at  Sphakteria;  and  he  had  calculated  upon  this  obli- 
gation when  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Gylippus, 
and  not  to  the  Syracusans. 

'Plutarch,  Nikias,   c.  29:  Diodor.  in  Sicily— in  Diodor.  xiii.  111. 

xiii.  33.     The  reader   will  see  how  *  Plutarch,  Xikias,  c.  28;  Diodor. 

the      Carthaginians      treated      the  xiii.  19. 
Grecian  prisoners  whom  they  took 
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In  spite  of  all  his  influence,  however,  Grylippus  could 
not  carry  this  point.  First,  the  Corinthians  both  influence 
strenuously  opposed  him  themselves,  and  pre-  ^^^g0! 
vailed  on  the  other  allies  to  do  the  same.  Afraid   efforts  of 
that  the  wealth  of  Nikias  would  always  procure   ®y}i???s~ 

,,,..,  ,,  f        J  •   L  both  the 

tor  him  the  means  of  escaping  from  imprison-  generals 
ment,  so  as  to  do  them  farther  injury  —  they  in-  are  slain. 
sisted  on  his  being  put  to  death.  Next,  those  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Nikias  during 
the  siege,  were  yet  more  anxious  to  get  him  put  out  of  the 
way;  being  apprehensive  that,  if  tortured  by  their  political 
opponents,  he  might  disclose  their  names  and  intrigues. 
Such  various  influences  prevailed,  so  that  Nikias,  as  well 
as  Demosthenes,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  public  assembly,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Grylippus. 
Hermokrates  vainly  opposed  the  resolution,  but  perceiving 
that  it  was  certain  to  be  carried,  he  sent  to  them  a  private 
intimation  before  the  discussion  closed;  and  procured  for 
them,  through  one  of  the  sentinels,  the  means  of  dying  by 
their  own  hands.  Their  bodies  were  publicly  exposed  before 
the  city  gates  to  the  view  of  the  Syracusan  citizens  ;  l  while 
the  day  on  which  the  final  capture  of  Nikias  and  his  army 
was  accomplished,  came  to  be  celebrated  as  an  annual 
festival,  under  the  title  of  the  Asinaria,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  the  Dorian  month  Karneius.2 

1  Tliucyd.  vii.  86;    Plutarch,   Ni-      in    his    comment    on   the   valuable 


iucy.  v.       ;        uar,        -  n        s    commn     o              vau 

kias,   c.  28.     The    statement  which  Inscriptions  of  Tauromenium,  Corp. 

Plutarch   here   cites    from   Timrtus  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  5040,  part  xxxii.  sect. 

respecting  the  intervention  of  Her-  3.  p.  640. 

mokrates,  is  not  in  any  substantial  The    surrender    of    Nikias    must 

contradiction    with    Philistus    and  have  taken  place,  I  think,  not  less 

Thucydides.   The  word  xO.eua'Jr/tac  than    twenty-four    or    twenty-five 

seems   decidedly  preferable   to  xcx-  days    after  the    eclipse  (which  oc- 

TaXsuaOivToic;,    in   the   text   of  Plu-  curred  on  the  27th  of  August)  —  that 


is  about  Sept.  21.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 


nion.      We    know    that     the     civil  The    p.£7oK(jjpov    noticed    by  Thu. 

months  of   different   cities   seldom  cyd.   vii.    79    suits    with    Sept.    21: 

or  never    exactly  coincided.     See  compare  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  22. 
the  remarks  of  Franz  on  this  point 
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Such  was  the  close  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  of  the 
two  expeditions,  undertaken  by  Athens  against  Syracuse. 
Never  in  Grecian  history  had  a  force  so  large,  so  costly,  so 
efficient,  and  full  of  promise  and  confidence,  been  sent  forth ; 
never  in  Grecian  history  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping, 
or  victory  so  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed.1  Its 
consequences  were  felt  from  one  end  of  the  Grecian  world 
to  the  other,  as  will  appear  in  the  coming  chapters. 

The  esteem  and  admiration  felt  at  Athens  towards 
Disgrace  of  Nikias  had  been  throughout  lofty  and  unshaken: 
Nikias  after  after  his  death,  it  was  exchanged  for  disgrace. 
atSAdt henV—  ^1S  namewas  omitted,  while  that  ef  his  colleague 
continued  Demosthenes  was  engraved,  on  the  funeral  pillar 
thePmemory  ere°ted  to  commemorate  the  fallen  warriors. 
of  Demo-  This  difference  Pausanias  explains  by  saying 
sthenes.  thatNikias  was  conceived  to  have  disgraced  him- 
self as  a  military  man  by  his  voluntary  surrender,  which 
Demosthenes  had  disdained.2 

The  opinion  of  Thucydides  deserves  special  notice,  in 
,  the  face  of  this  -judgement  of  his  countrymen. 

Opinion  of     -t-i-,-,  .,      ,  i      i         j.    Ti  » 

Thucydides   While  he  says  not  a  word  about  Demosthenes, 
about  beyond  the  fact  of  his  being  put  to  death,  he 

adds  in  reference  to  Nikias  a  few  words  of  marked 
sympathy  and  commendation.  "Such,  or  nearly  such,  (he 
says)  were  the  reasons  why  Nikias  was  put  to  death;  though 
he  assuredly,  among  all  Greeksof  my  time,  least  deserved 


1  Thucyd.  vii.  87.  an  excellent  witness  for  the  actual 

7  Pausan.  i.  29,  9  ;  Philist.  Fragm.  facts  in  Sicily  ;  though  not  so  good 

46,  ed.  Didot.  a   witness    for    the    impression    at 

Justin  erroneously  says  that  De-  Athens  respecting  those  facts. 
mosthenes  actually  did  kill  him-  It  seems  certain,  even  from  Thu- 
self,  rather  than  submit  to  sur-  cydides,  that  Nikias,  in  surrender- 
render —  before  the  surrender  of  ing  himself  to  Gylippus,  thought 
Nikias;  •who  (he  says)  did  not  that  he  had  considerable  chance  of 
choose  to  follow  the  example:—  saving  his  life— Plutarch  too  so 

"Demosthenes,   amisso    exercitu,  interprets  the  proceeding,  and  con- 

a  captivitate  gladio    et  voluntaria  demns    it    as    disgraceful    (see   his 

morte   se  vindicat:    Nicias    autem.  comparison  of  Nikias  and  Crassus, 

ne  Demosthenis   quidem   exemplo,  near  the  end).    Demosthenes  could 

ut  sibi  consuleret,  admonitus,  da-  not    have    thought    the    same    for 

dem   suorum  auxit  dedecore    cap-  himself:  the  fact  of  his  attempted 

tivitatis"  (Justin,  iv.  5).  suicide  appears  to  me  certain,   on 

Philistus,    whom  Pausanias    an-  the  authority  of  Philistus,  though 

nounces   himself  as    following,    is  Thucydides  does  not  notice  it. 
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to  come  to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of  ill-fortune,  considering  his 
exact  performance  of  established  duties  to  the  divinity." l 

If  we  were  judging  Nikias  merely  as  a  private  man, 
and  setting  his  personal  conduct  in  one  scale,  against  his 
personal  suffering  on  the  other,  the  remark  of  Thucydides 
would  be  natural  and  intelligible.  But  the  general  of  a 
great  expedition,  upon  whose  conduct  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  brave  men  as  well  as  the  most  momentous  interests  of 
his  country,  depend,  cannot  be  tried  by  any  such  standard. 
His  private  merit  becomes  a  secondary  point  in  the  case,  as 
compared  with  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  public  duties, 
by  which  he  must  stand  or  fall. 

Tried  by  this  more  appropriate  standard,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  Nikias?  We  are  compelled  to  say,  that   How  far 
if  his  personal  suffering  could  possibly  be  re-    that  opinion 
garded  in  the  light  of  an  atonement,  or  set  in   1S  •iust' 
an  equation  against  the  mischief  brought  by  himself  both 
on  his  army  and  his  country — it  would  not  be  greater  than 
his  deserts.   I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  separate  points  in 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  86.  Koti  6  |AEM  tot-  Nikomach.  c.  5.  p.  854)  — though 

aUTTj  f,  oti  if! vi ir a  TOUTUJV  curia  undoubtedly  the  two  ideas  went 

ETE'JVTJXSI,  ijxiatta  Sr)  a?io?  u>v  TUJV  y-  to  a  certain  extent  together.  Men 

ez  EIAOO  'E).).7]vtov  t«  TOUTO  SiisTujrla;  might  differ  about  the  virtue  of 

oepixsijflai,  810  t  T)  v  v  evo  |AI  a  [X£-  Nikias;  but  his  piety  was  an  in- 

virjv  kf.  TO  QEIOV  iniTrjSauotv.  contestable  fact;  and  his  "good 

So  stood  the  text  of  Thucydides,  fortune"  also  (in  times  prior  to  the 

until  various  recent  editors  changed  Sicilian  expedition)  was  recognised 

the  last  words,  on  the  authority  of  by  men  like  Alkibiades,  who  most 

some  MSS.,  to  8ia  TTJV  Ttdaav  i;  probably  had  no  very  lofty  opinion 

apETTjv  v  EVG  |A  t  a  |xs  v  r)  v  SHUT)-  of  his  virtue  (Thucyd.  vi.  17).  The 

fisuaiv.  contrast  between  the  remarkable 

Though  Dr.  Arnold  and  some  of  piety  of  Nikias,  and  that  extremity 

the  best  critics  prefer  and  adopt  of  ill-fortune  which  marked  the 

the  latter  reading,  I  confess  it  close  of  his  life— was  very  likely 

seems  to  me  that  the  former  is  to  shock  Grecian  ideas  generally, 

more  suitable  to  the  Greek  vein  of  and  was  a  natural  circumstance 

Ihought,  as  well  as  more  conform-  for  the  historian  to  note.  Whereas 

able  to  truth  about  Nikias.  if  we  read,  in  the  passage,  T.v.aii 

A  man's  good  or  bad  fortune,  ec;  apsr^  —  the  panegyric  upon  Ni- 

depending  on  the  favourable  or  kias  becomes  both  less  special  and 

unfavourable  disposition  of  the  more  disproportionate  —  beyond 

pods  towards  him,  was  understood  what  even  Thucydides  (as  far  as  we 

to  be  determined  more  directly  by  can  infer  from  other  expressions, 

his  piety  and  religious  observances,  see  v.  1C)  would  be  inclined  to 

rather  than  by  his  virtue  (see  pas-  bestow  upon  him— more  in  fact 

gages  in  Isokrntoa  de  Permutation.  than  lie  says  in  commendation  eveu 

Oral.  xv.  sect.  301  ;  Lysias,  cont.  of  Porikles. 
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his  conduct  which  justify  this  view,  and  which  have  been 
set  forth  as  they  occurred,  in  the  preceding  pages.  Ad- 
mitting fully  both  the  good  intentions  of  Nikias,  and  his 
personal  bravery,  rising  even  into  heroism  during  the  last 
few  days  in  Sicily — it  is  not  the  less  incontestable,  that  first, 
the  failure  of  the  enterprise — next,  the  destruction  of  the 
armament — is  to  be  traced  distinctly  to  his  lamentable  mis- 
judgment.  Sometimes  petty  trifling — sometimes  apathy  and 
inaction — sometimes  presumptuous  neglect — sometimes 
obstinate  blindness  even  to  urgent  and  obvious  necessities 
— one  or  other  of  these  his  sad  mental  defects,  will  be  found 
operative  at  every  step  whereby  this  fated  armament  sinks 
down  from  exuberant  efficiency  into  the  last  depth  of  ag- 
gregate ruin  and  individual  misery.  His  improvidence  and 
incapacity  stand  proclaimed,  not  merely  in  the  narrative  of 
the  historian,  but  even  in  his  own  letter  to  the  Athenians, 
and  in  his  own  speeches  both  before  the  expedition  and 
during  its  closing  misfortunes,  when  contrasted  with  the 
reality  of  his  proceedings.  The  man  whose  flagrant  incom- 
petency  could  bring  such  wholesale  ruin  upon  two  fine 
armaments  entrusted  to  his  command,  upon  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire,  and  ultimately  upon  Athens  herself — must 
appear  on  the  tablets  of  history  under  the  severest  con- 
demnation, even  though  his  personal  virtues  had  been  loftier 
than  those  of  Nikias. 

And  yet  our  great  historian — after  devoting  two  im- 
mortal books  to  this  expedition — after  setting  forth  em- 
phatically both  the  glory  of  its  dawn  and  the  wretchedness 
of  its  close,  with  a  dramatic  genius  parallel  to  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophokles — when  he  comes  to  recount  the 
melancholy  end  of  the  two  commanders,  has  no  words  to 
spare  for  Demosthenes  (far  the  abler  officer  of  the  two,  who 
perished  by  no  fault  of  his  own),  but  reserves  his  flowers  to 
strew  on  the  grave  of  Nikias,  the  author  of  the  whole  ca- 
lamity— "What  a  pity!  Such  a  respectable  and  religious 
man!" 

Thucydides  is  here  the  more  instructive,  because  he 
exactly  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  general  Athenian 
public  towards  Nikias  during  his  life-time.  They  could  not 
bear  to  condemn,  to  mistrust,  to  dismiss,  or  to  do  without, 
so  respectable  and  religious  a  citizen.  The  private  qualities 
of  Nikias  were  not  only  held  to  entitle  him  to  the  most 
indulgent  construction  of  all  his  public  short-comings,  but 
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also  ensured  to  him  credit  for  political  and  military  com- 
petence altogether  disproportionate  to  his  de-  opinion  of 
serts.  When  we  find  Thucydides,  after  narrat-  u?e  Atl>e- 

,  .  ,  •'-..'  mans  about 

ing  so  much  improvidence  and  mismanagement  Nikias— 

on  the  grand  scale,  still  keeping  attention  fixed  their  steady 

on  the  private  morality  and  decorum  of  Nikias,  fidenoe  and 

as   if  it   constituted  the  main    feature  of  his  "J"^66111 

character — we  can  understand  how  the  Athe-  arising  from 

man  people  originally  came  both  to  over-estimate  MS  respect- 

,-      ,  it  j.-          j  A-      at>le  and 

this  unfortunate  leader,  and  continued  over-esti-  religious 
mating   him   with   tenacious  fidelity  even  after  character, 
glaring  proof  of  his  incapacity.    Never  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  Athens  did  the  people  make  so  fatal  a  mistake  in 
placing  their  confidence. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  popular  misjudgement,  his- 
torians are  apt  to  enlarge  prominently,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  demagogues  and  the  demagogic  influences.  Mankind 
being  usually  considered  in  the  light  of  governable  material, 
or  as  instruments  for  exalting,  arming,  and  decorating  their 
rulers — whatever  renders  them  more  difficult  to  handle  in 
this  capacity,  ranks  first  in  the  category  of  vices.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  this  was  a  real  and  serious  cause.  Clever 
criminative  speakers  often  passed  themselves  off  for  some- 
thing above  their  real  worth:  though  useful  and  indispen- 
sable as  a  protection  against  worse,  they  sometimes  deluded 
the  people  into  measures  impolitic  or  unjust.  But,  even  it' 

we  grant,  to  the  cause  of  misiudgment  here  in-    , 

*'       ~  Over-  co  ji  - 

dicated,  a  greater  practical  efficiency  than  his-   fidenee  in 

tory  will   fairly  sanction — still   it  is  only  one    Nhlkitas,was| 
among  others  more  mischievious.  Never  did  any    personal 
man  at  Athens,  by  mere   force  of  demagogic    mistake 

oo          w  1 1  i  c  h   t  h  G 

qualities,  acquire  a  measure  of  esteem  at  once   Athenian 
so  exaggerated  and  so  durable,  combined  with    v^>]^-  «ver 

„  •  i  •     r   11  -i-  committed. 

so  much  power  ot  injuring  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
the  anti-demagogic  Nikias.  The  man  who,  over  arid  above 
his  shabby  manoeuvre  about  the  expedition  against  Sphak- 
teria,  and  his  improvident  sacrifice  of  Athenian  interests 
in  the  alliance  with  Sparta,  ended  by  bringing  ruin  on  the 
greatest  armament  ever  sent  forth  by  Athens,  as  well  as 
upon  her  maritime  empire — was  not  a  leather-seller  of  im- 
pudent and  abusive  eloquence,  but  a  man  of  ancient  family 
and  hereditary  wealth — munificent  and  affable,  having 
credit  not  merely  for  the  largesses  which  he  bestowed,  but 
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also  for  all  the  insolences,  which  as  a  rich  man  he  might 
have  committed,  but  did  not  commit — free  from  all  pecuniary 
corruption — a  brave  man,  and  above  all,  an  ultra-religious 
man,  believed  therefore  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  and  to  be  fortunate.  Such  was  the  esteem  which  the 
Athenians  felt  for  this  union  of  good  qualities  purely  per- 
sonal and  negative,  with  eminent  station,  that  they  pre- 
sumed the  higher  aptitudes  of  command, J  and  presumed 
them  unhappily  after  proof  that  they  did  not  exist— after 
proof  that  what  they  had  supposed  to  be  caution  was  only 
apathy  and  mental  weakness.  No  demagogic  arts  or  elo- 
quence would  ever  have  created  in  the  people  so  deep- 
seated  an  illusion  as  the  imposing  respectability  of  Nikias. 
Now  it  was  against  the  overweening  ascendency  of  such 
decorous  and  pious  incompetence,  when  aided  by  wealth 
and  family  advantages,  that  the  demagogic  accusatory  elo- 
quence ought  to  have  served  as  a  natural  bar  and  corrective. 
Performing  the  functions  of  a  constitutional  opposition,  it 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  that  tutelary  exposure  whereby 
blunders  and  short-comings  might  be  arrested  in  time. 
How  insufficient  was  the  check  which  it  provided — even  at 
Athens,  where  everyone  denounces  it  as  having  prevailed 
in  devouring  excess — the  history  of  Nikias  is  an  ever-living 
testimony. 

1  A    good    many  of  the  features  et  metus  teraporum,  obtentui  fuit, 

depicted  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  49)  in  ut    quod    segnitia    fuit,    sapientia 

Galba,  suit  the  character  of  Nikias  vocaretur.    Dum  vigebat  tctas,  mi- 

—  much    more    than   those    of   the  litari  laude  apudGermanias  floruit : 

rapacious    and    unprincipled  Cras-  proconsul,  Africam  moderate  ;  jam 

sus,  with  whom  Plutarch  compares  senior,  citeriorem  Hispaniam,  pari 

the  latter: —  justitia    continuit.     Major  privato 

"Vetus     in     familia      nobilitas,  visus,  dum  privates  fuit,  et  omnium 

magnte    opes:    ipsi   medium    inge  consensu   tapax   imperii,    nisi   im- 

nium,  magis  extra  vitia,  quam  cum  perasset." 
virtutibus.    Sed  claritas  uatalium, 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARMA- 
MENT IN  SICILY,  DOWN  TO  THE  OLIGARCHICAL 
CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter,  we  followed  to  its  melancholy 
close  the  united  armament  of  Nikias  aiidDemosthenes,  first 
in  the  harbour  and  lastly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse, 
towards  the  end  of  September  413  B.C. 

The  first  impression  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal 
of  that  narrative  is,  sympathy  for  the  parties   Cons 
directly  concerned — chiefly  for  the  number  of  quences  of 
gallant  Athenians  who  thus  miserably  perished,   Jf16  r.u*n  of 

i       t-      ii      ci  •   j.          J.T.  t!ie  Athe- 

partly  also  for  thebyracusan  victors,  themselves   nian  arma- 
a  few  months  before  on  the  verge  of  apparent   "1.e?t  in 
ruin.     But  the  distant  and  collateral  effects  of 
the  catastrophe  throughout  Greece  were  yet  more  moment- 
ous than  those  within  the  island  in  which  it  occurred. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  even  at  the  moment 
when  Demosthenes  with  his  powerful  armament   Occupation 
left  Peirseus  to  go  to  Sicily,  the  hostilities  of  £f  t^k^^a 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  against  Athens   d»monians 
herself  had  been   already  recommenced.     Not   — its  ™ir>- 

,10  i  •         A     •  •         \  J.J.-  ous  effects 

only  was  the  bpartan  king  Agis  ravaging  Attica,   upon 
but  the  far  more  important  step  of  fortifying   Athens. 
Dekeleia,  for  the  abode  of  a  permanent  garrison,  was  in 
course  of  completion.     That  fortress,  having  been  begun 
about  the  middle  of  March,  was  probably  by  the  month  of 
June  in  a  situation  to  shelter  its  garrison,  which  consisted 
of  contingents  periodically  furnished,  and  relieving  each 
other  alternately,  from  all  the  different  states  of  the  con-  - 
federacy,   under   the  permanent  command   of  king  Agis 
himself. 

And  now  began  that  incessant  marauding  of  domi- 
ciluited  enemies — destined  to  last  for  nine  years  until  the 
final  capture  of  Athens — partially  contemplated  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnosian  war — and  recently 
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enforced,  with  full  comprehension  of  its  disastrous  effects, 
by  the  virulent  antipathy  of  the  exile  Alkibiades.  *  The 
earlier  invasions  of  Attica  had  been  all  temporary,  con- 
tinuing for  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  farthest,  and  leaving 
the  country  in  repose  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But 
the  Athenians  now  underwent  from  henceforward  the  fatal 
experience  of  a  hostile  garrison  within  fifteen  miles  of  their 
city;  an  experience  peculiarly  painful  this  summer,  as  well 
from  its  novelty,  as  from  the  extraordinary  vigour  which 
Agis  displayed  in  his  operations.  His  excursions  were  so 
widely  extended,  that  no  part  of  Attica  was  secure  or  could 
be  rendered  productive.  Not  only  were  all  the  sheep  and 
cattle  destroyed,  but  the  slaves  too,  especially  the  most 
valuable  slaves  or  artisans,  began  to  desert  to  Dekeleia  in 
great  numbers:  more  than 20,000  of  them  soon  disappeared 
Athens  be-  in  this  way.  So  terrible  a  loss  of  income  both 
comes  a  -fco  proprietors  of  land  and  to  employers  in  the 
post-heavy  city,  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  increased 
duty  in  arms  cost  and  difficulty  of  import  fromEubosa.  Pro- 
upon8the  visions  and  cattle  from  that  island  had  previously 
citizens.  come  over  land  from  Oropus,  but  as  that  road 
was  completely  stopped  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  they 
were  now  of  necessity  sent  round  Cape  Sunium  by  sea;  a 
transit  more  circuitous  and  expensive,  besides  being  open 
to  attack  from  the  enemy's  privateers.2  In  the  midst  of 
such  heavy  privations,  the  demands  on  citizens  and  metics 
for  military  duty  were  multiplied  beyond  measure.  The 
presence  of  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia  forced  them  to  keep 
watch  day  and  night  throughout  their  long  extent  of  wall, 
comprising  both  Athens  and  Peirseus:  in  the  daytime  the 
hoplites  of  the  city  relieved  each  other  on  guard,  but  at 
night,  nearly  all  of  them  were  either  on  the  battlements  or 
at  the  various  military  stations  in  the  city.  Instead  of  a 
city,  in  fact,  Athens  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  some- 

1  Thucyd.  i.  122-142;  vi.  90.  evitable  damage  from  the  hands  of 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  4.    About  the  ex-  the  invaders.    The  Deme  JExflneis 

tensive   ruin   caused  by  the  Lace-  lets  a  farm  to  a  certain  tenant  for 

dsemonians  to  the  olive-grounds  in  forty  years,   at  a  fixed  rent  of  140 

Attica,  see  Lysias,  Or  vii.  De  OleS.  drachmae  :  but  if  an  invading  enemy 

Sacra,  sect.  G,  7.  shall   drive   him   out  or  injure  his 

An    inscription   preserved   in  M.  farm,   the  Deme   is   to  receive  one 

Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscr.  (Part  ii.  No.  half  of  the  year's  produce,  in  place 

93.    p.    132)    gives    some    hint   how  of  the  year's  rent. 

landlords  and  tenants  met  this  in- 
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thing  like  a  military  post. l  Moreover  the  rich  citizens  of  the 
state,  who  served  as  horsemen,  shared  in  the  general  hard- 
ship; being  called  on  for  daily  duty  in  order  to  restrain  at 
least,  since  they  could  not  entirely  prevent,  the  excursions 
of  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia:  their  efficiency  was  however 
soon  impaired  by  the  laming  of  their  horses  on  the  hard 
and  stony  soil.2 

Besides  the  personal  efforts  of  the  citizens,  such  exi- 
gences pressed  heavily  on  the  financial  resources  Financial 
of  the  state.  Already  the  immense  expense  pressure, 
incurred,  in  fitting  out  the  two  large  armaments  for  Sicily, 
had  exhausted  all  the  accumulations  laid  by  in  the  treasury 
during  the  interval  since  the  peace  of  Nikias;  so  that  the 
attacks  from  Dekeleia,  not  only  imposing  heavy  additional 
cost,  but  at  the  same  time  abridging  the  means  of  paying, 
brought  the  finances  of  Athens  into  positive  embarrassment. 
With  the  view  of  increasing  her  revenues,  she  altered  the 
principle  on  which  her  subject-allies  had  hitherto  been 
assessed.  Instead  of  a  fixed  sum  of  annual  tribute,  she  now 
required  from  them  payment  of  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on 
all  imports  and  exports  by  sea.3  How  this  new  principle  of 
assessment  worked,  we  have  unfortunately  no  information. 
To  collect  the  duty,  and  take  precautions  against  evasion, 
an  Athenian  custom-house  officer  must  have  been  required 
in  each  allied  city.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Athens  could  have  enforced  a  system  at  once  novel,  exten- 
sive, vexatious,  and  more  burdensome  to  the  payers — when 
we  come  to  see  how  much  her  hold  over  those  payers,  as 
well  as  her  naval  force,  became  enfeebled,  before  the  close 
even  of  the  actual  year.4 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  28,  29.  being  indeed  reasonably  execrated, 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  27.  though  the  burden  itself  was  com- 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  28.  paratively  a  nothing." 

4  Upon    this   new   assessment  on  This   admission  is  not  easily  re- 

the  allies,  determined  by  the  Athe-  conciled     with     the     frequent    iu- 

nians,  Mr.  Mitford  remarks  as  fol-  vectives   in  which  Mr.  Mitford  in- 

lows: —  dulges     against     the      empire     of 

"Thus    light,    in   comparison    of  Athens,    as  practising  a  system  of 

what  we  have  laid  upon  ourselves,  extortion   and    oppression  ruinous 

was  the  heaviest  tax,  as  far  as  wu  to  the  subject-allies, 

learn   from    history,    at   that    time  I  do  not  know,  however,  on  what 

known  in  the  world.    Yet  it  caused  authority  he   affirms   that  this  was 

much    discontent    among    the    de-  "the  heaviest  tax   then    known   in 

pendent  commonwealths ;  the  arbi-  the   world;"    and    that    "it   caused 

trary  power  by  which  it  was  imposed  much  discontent  among  the  subject 

O  'I 
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Her  impoverished  finances  alsocompelledherto  dismiss 
a  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  whose  aid  would 

Athens  d:s-    ,  J,  f   ,  .    '      ,, 

misses  her  have  been  very  useful  against  the  enemy  at 
Thracian  Dekeleia.  These  Thracian  peltasta,  1300  in 
—massacre  number,  had  been  hired  at  a  drachma  per  day 
at  Myka-  each  man,  to  go  with  Demosthenes  to  Syracuse, 
but  had  not  reached  Athens  in  time.  As  soon 
as  they  came  thither,  the  Athenians  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  Diitrephes,  to  conduct  them  back  to  their 
native  country — with  instructions  to  do  damage  to  the 
Boeotians,  as  opportunity  might  occur,  in  his  way  through 
the  Euripus.  Accordingly  Diitrephes,  putting  them  on 
shipboard,  sailed  round  Sunium  and  nothward  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica.  After  a  short  disembarkation 
near  Tanagra,  he  passed  on  to  Chalkis  in  Euboea  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  from  whence  he  crossed  in  the 
night  to  theBceotian  coast  opposite,  and  marched  up  some 
distance  from  the  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boeotian 
town  Mykalessus.  He  arrived  here  unseen — lay  in  wait 
near  a  temple  of  Hermes  about  two  miles  distant — and  fell 
upon  the  town  unexpectedly  at  break  of  day.  To  the 
Mykalessians — dwelling  in  the  centre  of  Bceotia,  not  far 
from  Thebes  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea — 
such  an  assault  was  not  less  unexpected  than  formidable. 
Their  fortifications  were  feeble — in  some  parts  low,  in  other 
parts  even  tumbling  down;  nor  had  they  even  taken  the 
precaution  to  close  their  gates  at  night:  so  that  the  bar- 
barians under  Diitrephes,  entering  the  town  without  the 
smallest  difficulty,  began  at  once  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  The  scene  which  followed  was  something 
alike  novel  and  revolting  to  Grecian  eyes.  Not  only  were 
all  the  houses,  and  even  the  temples,  plundered — but  the 
Thracians  farther  manifested  that  raging  thirst  of  blood 
which  seemed  inherent  in  their  race.  They  slew  every 
living  thing  that  came  in  their  way;  men,  women,  children, 
horses,  cattle,  &c.  They  burst  into  a  school,  wherein  many 

commonwealths."   The  latter  asser-  of   uncertainty    whether    the    new 

tion  would   indeed   be   sufficiently  assessment   ever  became  a  reality 

probable,  if  it  be  true  that  the  tax  throughout   the   Athenian    empire, 

ever  came  into  operation:  but  we  And  the  fact  that  ThucydidOs  does 

are  not  entitled  to  affirm  it.  not  notice  it  as  an  additional  cause 

Considering    how  very  soon   the  of  discontent  among  the  allies,  is 

terrible  misfortunes  of  Athens  came  one  reason  for  such  doubts. 
on,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  matter 
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boys  had  just  been  assembled,  and  massacred  them  all. 
This  scene  of  bloodshed,  committed  by  barbarians  who  had 
not  been  seen  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  was 
recounted  with  horror  and  sympathy  throughout  all  Grecian 
communities,  though  Mykalessus  was  in  itself  a  town  of 
second-rate  or  third-rate  magnitude. l 

The  succour  brought  from  Thebes,  by  Mykalessian 
fugitives,   arrived  unhappily  only  in  time   to   The  Thra. 
avenge,  not  to  save,  the  inhabitants.     The  Thra-  clans  driven 
cians  were  already  retiring  with  the  booty  which   g^g^e*,11 
they   could   carry   away,   when   the  Boeotarch   by  the 
Skirphondas  overtook  them  both  with  cavalry   Thebans- 
and  hoplites;  after  having  put  to  death  some  greedy  plun- 
derers who  tarried  too  long  in  the  town.     He  compelled 
them  to  relinquish  most  of  their  booty,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  sea-shore;  not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  these 
peltasts,  who  had  a  peculiar  way  of  fighting  which  discon- 
certed the  Thebans.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  sea-shore, 
the  Athenian  ships  did  not  think  it  safe  to  approach  very 
close,  so  that  not  less  than  250  Thracians  were  slain  before 
they   could   get   aboard;-   and   the  Athenian  commander 
Diitrephes    was    so     severely    wounded     that    he    died 
shortly  afterwards.     The  rest  pursued  their  voyage  home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile  the  important  station  of  Naupaktus  and 
the     mouth    of     the     Corinthian    Gulf    again   Atheniau 
became    the   theatre  of  naval   encounter.      It   station  at 
will    be   recollected   that   this   was   the   scene   ^decHneUof 
of    the     memorable     victories  gained  by    the   the  naval 
Athenian    admiral    Phormion    in    the    second   8JfpA7hensy 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,3  wherein   the 
nautical    superiority    of   Athens    over    her   enemies,    as 
to   ships,    crews,    and    admiral,    had   been  so    transcend- 
ently   manifested.     In  that  respect,  matters  had  now  con- 
siderably changed.     While  the  navy  of  Athens  had  fallen 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  29,    30,  31.     I  con-  the  catastrophe  at  Mykalfissus  made 

ceive  that  o!j3^    06    (XSY^^TJ    is    the  a  profound  impression  throughout 

right  reading— and  not  o^r,  1^7^X7;  Greece. 

—  in  reference  to  Mykalessus.    The  z  Thucyd.  vii.    30;   Pausanias,    i. 

•words  uj;  szi    [t-zi^n.  in  c.  31  refer  23,  3.  Compare  Meineke,  ad  Aristo- 

to  the  size  of  the  city.  phanis  Fragment.    "Hpioe;,    vol.  ii. 

The  reading  is  however  disputed  p.  1069. 

among  critics.     It   is  evident  from  *   See    above,    ch.    xlix.    of    this 

the   language    of  Thucydides   that  History. 
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off  since  the  days  of  Phormion,  that  of  her  enemy  had  im- 
proved :  Ariston  and  other  skilful  Corinthian  steersmen, 
not  attempting  to  copy  Athenian  tactics,  had  studied  the 
best  mode  of  coping  with  them,  and  had  modified  the  build 
of  their  own  triremes  accordingly, 1  at  Corinth  as  well  as 
at  Syracuse.  Seventeen  years  before,  Phormion  with 
eighteen  Athenian  triremes  would  have  thought  himself  a 
full  match  for  twenty-five  Corinthian.  But  the  Athenian 
admiral  of  this  year,  Konon,  also  a  perfectly  brave  man, 
now  judged  so  differently,  that  he  constrained  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  to  reinforce  his  eighteen  triremes  with  ten 
others — out  of  the  best  of  their  fleet,  at  a  time  when  they 
had  certainly  none  to  spare — on  the  ground  that  the  Co- 
rinthian fleet  opposite  of  25  sail  was  about  to  assume  the 
offensive  against  him.2 

Soon  afterwards  Diphilus  came  to  supersede  Konon 
Naval  with  some  fresh  ships  from  Athens  which  made 

^ji^near  the  total  number  of  triremes  33.  The  Corinth- 
— fndecis^ve  ian  fleet,  reinforced  so  as  to  be  nearly  of  the 
result.  same  number,  took  up  a  station  on  the  coast  of 

Achaia  opposite  Xaupaktus,  at  a  spot  called  Erineus,  in 
the  territory  of  Rhypes.  They  ranged  themselves  across 
the  mouth  of  a  little  indentation  of  the  coast,  or  bay  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  with  two  projecting  promontories  as 
horns:  each  of  these  promontories  was  occupied  by  a 
friendly  land-force,  thus  supporting  the  line  of  triremes  at 
both  flanks.  This  was  a  position  which  did  not  permit  the 
Athenians  to  sail  through  the  line,  or  manoeuvre  round  it 
and  in  the  rear  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  fleet  of  Di- 
philus came  across  from  Naupaktus,  it  remained  for  some 
time  close  in  front  of  the  Corinthians,  neither  party  ventur- 
ing to  attack ;  for  the  straightforward  collision  was  de- 
structive to  the  Athenian  ships  with  their  sharp,  but  light 
and  feeble  beaks — while  it  was  favourable  to  the  solid  bows, 
and  thick  epotids  or  ear-projections,  of  the  Corinthian 
trireme.  After  considerable  delay,  the  Corinthians  at 
length  began  the  attack  on  their  side — yet  not  advancing 
far  enough  out  to  sea,  to  admit  of  the  manoeuvring  and  evo- 
lutions of  the  Athenians.  The  battle  lasted  some  time, 
terminating  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  party. 
Three  Corinthian  triremes  were  completely  disabled, 

1  See  the  preceding  chapter. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  31.     Compare  the  language  of  Phormion,  ii.  88,  89. 
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though  the  crews  of  all  escaped  by  swimming  to  their 
friends  ashore:  on  the  Athenian  side,  not  one  trireme 
became  absolutely  water-logged,  but  seven  were  so  much 
damaged,  by  straightforward  collision  with  the  stronger 
bows  of  the  enemy,  that  they  became  almost  useless  after 
they  got  back  to  Naupaktus.  The  Athenians  had  so  far 
the  advantage,  that  they  maintained  their  station,  while 
the  Corinthians  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  fight:  more- 
over both  the  wind  and  the  current  set  towards  the  northern 
shore,  so  that  the  floating  fragments  and  dead  bodies  came 
into  possession  of  the  Athenians.  Each  party  thought 
itself  entitled  to  erect  a  trophy;  but  the  real  feeling  of 
victory  lay  on  the  side  of  Corinth,  and  that  of  defeat  on 
the  side  of  Athens.  The  reputed  maritime  superiority  of 
the  latter  was  felt  by  both  parties  to  have  sustained  a  di-: 
minution;  and  such  assuredly  would  have  been  the  im- 
pression of  Phormion,  had  he  been  alive  to  witness  the 
conflict.  * 

This  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  La 
Demosthenes  at  Syracuse,  about  the  close  of  the   Of  theAthe- 
month  of  May.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Athe-   "ian3  from 

j.  •         i  i.    i  c  J.T     j.     Syracuse- 

mans  most  anxiously  expected  news  trom  that   rUm  of  the 

officer,  with  some  account  of  victories  obtained   army  ih<rre 
in  Sicily,  to  console  them  for  having  sent  him  iy  madeia 
away  at  a  moment  when  his  services  were  so  known  to 
cruelly  wanted  at  home.  Perhaps  they  may  even 
have  indulged  hopes  of  the  near  capture  of  Syracuse,  as  a 
means  of  restoringtheir  crippled  finances.  Their  disappoint- 
ment would  be  all  the  more  bitter  when  they  came  to  re- 
ceive, towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  des- 
patches announcing  the  capital  defeat  of  Demosthenes  in 
his  attempt  upon  Epipolae,  and  the  ^consequent  extinction 
of  all  hope  that  Syracuse  could  ever  be  taken.  After  these 
despatches,  we  may  perhaps  doubt  whether   any  others 
subsequently  reached  Athens.     The  generals  would  not 
write  home  during  the  month  of  indecision  immediately 
succeeding,  when  Demosthenes  was  pressing  for  retreat,  and 
Nikias  resisting  it.    They  might  possibly,  however,  write 
immediately  on  taking  their  resolution  to  retreat,  at  the 
time  when  they  sent  to  Katana  to  forbid  farther  supplies  of 
provisions: — but  this  was  the  last  practicable  opportunity 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  34. 
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— for  closely  afterwards  followed  their  naval  defeat,  and 
the  blocking  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The 
mere  absence  of  intelligence  would  satisfy  the  Athenians 
that  their  affairs  in  Sicily  were  proceeding  badly.  But  the 
closing  series  of  calamities,  down  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
would  only  come  to  their  knowledge  indirectly;  partly 
through  the  triumphant  despatches  transmitted  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Thebes — partly  through  in- 
dividual soldiers  of  their  own  armament  who  escaped. 

According  to  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  the  news  was  first 
Reluctance  made  known  at  Athens  through  a  stranger,  who, 
of  theAthe-  arriving  at  Peirseus,  went  into  a  barber's  shop. 

mans  to  be-          j  v  ,    •, 

lieve  the  and  began  to  converse  about  it  as  upon  a  theme 
full  truth,  which  must  of  course  be  uppermost  in  everyone's 
•mind.  The  astonished  barber,  hearing  for  the  first  time 
such  fearful  tidings,  ran  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it 
to  the  archons  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  the  market-place. 
The  public  assembly  being  forthwith  convoked,  he  was 
brought  before  it,  and  called  upon  to  produce  his  authority, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  the  stranger  had  disappeared. 
He  was  consequently  treated  as  a  fabricator  of  uncertified 
rumours  for  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
even  put  to  the  torture.  *  How  much  of  this  improbable 
tale  may  be  true,  we  cannot  determine;  but  we  may  easily 
believe  that  neutrals,  passing  from  Corinth  or  Megara  to 
Peirseus,  were  the  earliest  communicants  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Presently  came  individual  soldiers  of 
the  armament,  who  had  got  away  from  the  defeat  and  found 
a  passage  home ;  so  that  the  bad  news  was  but  too  fully 
confirmed.  But  the  Athenians  were  long  before  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  believe,  even  upon  the  testimony  of 
these  fugitives,  how  entire  had  been  the  destruction  of  their 
two  splendid  armaments,  without  even  a  feeble  remnant 
left  to  console  them.2 

As  soon  as  the  full  extent  of  their  loss  was  at  length 
Terror  and  forced  upon  their  convictions,  the  city  presented 
affliction  at  a  scene  of  the  deepest  affliction,  dismay  and 
Athens.  terror.  Over  and  above  the  extent  of  private 
mourning,  from  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  which 
overspread  nearly  the  whole  city — there  prevailed  utter 

1    Plutarch,    Nikias,    c.    30.     He      fidence—  'A9rj-moy<:  5s  rr'-3',  &c. 
gives  the  story  without  much  con-         *  Thucyd.  viii.  1. 
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despair  as  to  the  public  safety.  Not  merely  was  the  empire 
of  Athens  apparently  lost,  but  Athens  herself  seemed 
utterly  defenceless.  Her  treasury  was  empty,  her  docks 
nearly  destitute  of  triremes,  the  flower  of  her  hoplites  as 
well  as  of  her  seamen  had  perished  in  Sicily  without  leaving 
their  like  behind,  and  her  maritime  reputation  was  irretriev- 
ably damaged;  while  her  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  animated 
by  feelings  of  exuberant  confidence  and  triumph,  were 
farther  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  their  new  Sicilian 
allies.  In  these  melancholy  months  (October,  November, 
413  B.C.)  the  Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  a 
vigorous  attack,  both  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  and  Sicilian  forces  united,  with  the  aid  of  their  own 
revolted  allies — an  attack  which  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  in  no  condition  to  repel.1 

Amidst  so  gloomy  a  prospect,  without  one  ray  of  hope 
to  cheer  them  on  anv  side,  it  was  but  poor  satis-   T 

„     ,.          ,  i      -       T       i  j.i          i  •    <•    Energetic 

taction  to  vent  their  displeasure  on  the  chiet  resolutions 

speakers  who  had  recommended  their  recent  adopted  by 

disastrous  expedition,  or  on  those  prophets  and  r,ians— 

reporters  of  oracles  who  had  promised  them  the  Board  of 

j-    •         11         •  • ,    r      A  /., L       . i  •      /»      i    i  .     Probuli. 

divine  blessing  upon  it.2   Alter  this  first  burst 

both  of  grief  and  anger,  however,  they  began  gradually  to 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  1.      IldvTa  6e  r.av-  to  present  results  totally  contrary 

Td)r69£v  ototou!;  eXOrei,  &c.  to  those    which  he   had   predicted. 

1    Thucyd.    viii.    1.       'ErEiorj     8s  We  know  that    the  Athenian    law 

iYvwjav,  jraXettot  jxav  rjaotv  tots  £U[A-  often  imposed    upon  the  mover  of 

i:p&f)'j[A7)!k'iai    TUJV    pTjTopiuv    -6v    Ix-  a    proposition    not   merely    moral, 

itXouv,    wa-r.sf   oux    auToi  '{IT,  91-  but    even    legal,    responsibility;    a 

oafisvoi,  Ac.  regulation    of   doubtful    propriety 

From  these  latter  words,  it  would  under    other    circumstances,     but 

seem   that  ThucydidSs    considered  which    I    believe    to     have     been 

the  Athenians,  after  having  adopt-  useful  at  Athens. 
ed  the  expedition   by   their   votes.         It  must  he  admitted  however  to 

to  have  debarred  themselves  from  have  been  hard  upon  the  advisers 

the  right  of  complaining  of  those  of  this  expedition,   that— from  the 

speakers    who    had    stood   forward  total  destruction  of  the  armament, 

prominently    to    advise    the    step,  neither   generals   nor    soldiers   re- 

I    do    not    at    all     concur    in    his  turning — they  were  not  enabled  to 

opinion.     The   adviser   of  any  im-  show  how  much    of  the    ruin   had 

portant     measure     always     makes  arisen   from    faults  in    the    execu- 

himself    morally    responsible    for  tion,    not   in    the    plan  conceived. 

its  justice,  usefulness,   and  practi-  The    speaker    in    the    Oration    of 

cability;     and    he    very    properly  Iiysias — irEpi  orjaEJostuc    TO!}  Ntxio'-i 

incurs  disgrace,   more  or   less    ac-  aSsXooO  (Or.  xviii.  sect.  2)— attempts 

cording  to  the  case,  if  it  turns  out  to  transfer  the  blame  frcmi  Nikias 
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look  their  actual  situation  in  the  face ;  and  the  more  energetic 
speakers  would  doubtless  administer  the  salutary  lesson  of 
reminding  them  how  much  had  been  achieved  by  their 
forefathers,  sixty-seven  years  before,  when  the  approach  of 
Xerxes  threatened  them  with  dangers  not  less  overwhelming. 
Under  the  peril  of  the  moment,  the  energy  of  despair  revived 
in  their  bosoms:  they  resolved  to  get  together,  as  speedily 
as  they  could,  both  ships  and  money — to  keep  watch  over 
their  allies,  especially  Eubosa — and  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last.  A  Board  of  ten  elderly  men,  under  the  title  of 
Probuli,  was  named  to  review  the  expenditure,  to  suggest 
all  practicable  economies,  and  propose  for  the  future  such 
measures  as  occasion  might  seem  to  require.  The  proposi- 
tions of  these  Probuli  were  for  the  most  part  adopted,  with 
a  degree  of  unanimity  and  promptitude  rarely  seen  in  an 
Athenian  assembly — springing  out  of  that  pressure  and 
alarm  of  the  moment  which  silenced  all  criticism. '  Among 
other  economies,  the  Athenians  abridged  the  costly  splendour 
of  their  choric  and  liturgic  ceremonies  at  home,  and  brought 
back  the  recent  garrison  which  they  had  established  on  the 
Laconian  coast.  They  at  the  same  time  collected  timber, 
commenced  the  construction  of  new  ships,  and  fortified 
Cape  Sunium  in  order  to  protect  their  numerous  transport 
ships  in  the  passage  from  Euboea  to  Peirseus.2 

upon  the  advisers    of   the   expedi-  TSIV:    compare   Xenoph.    Mem.    iii. 

tion— a  manifest  injustice.  6,  5. 

Demosthenes   (in  the  Oration  de  2  Thucyd.    viii.    1—4.     About  the 

Corona,  c.  73)    gives    an   emphatic  functions    of    this    Board    of  Pro- 

and    noble    statement    of    the    re-  buli,  much  has  been  said  for  which 

sponsibility   which    he    cheerfully  there  is  no  warrant  in  Thucydides 

accepts  for  himself  as   a  political  — t<Juv  TS  xaTa  TTJV  rc6Xtv  tt  s<;  EOTS- 

speaker  and  adviser — responsibility  Xetav    atocspoviaai,     xal     otpjr^v    tiva 

for    seeing     the     beginnings     and  itpsaputepcov  dvSpibv  4Xeo9oii,  O'TIVSC 

understanding      the      premonitory  itEpi  TUJV  icapovrujv  ii>?   <xv    xaipo?   •Q 

signs,  of  coming  events,    and  giv-  npopouXeuaooai.     FldvTa  8e    rcpot   TO 

ing   his    countrymen   warning    be-  TiapayprjjAot    TtspiSis.;,  8-rcep  91X61    STJ- 

forehand :    tSsiv   TO  7t  pay  [AST  a  apy_6-  JJLO?  itoui->,  EToijAOi  vjaav  iUTaxtelv. 

(iEva  xai  TrpoataOsuQai    xai  TtpoeiTtEiv  Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remarks 

TOII;  dXXoi?.     This   is  the  just  view  — "That  is,    no  measure  was  to  be 

of  the    subject;   and  applying    the  submitted    to    the    people,    till    it 

measure  proposed  by  Demosthenes,  had    first   been    approved    by   this 

the  Athenians  had    ample    ground  Council  of  Elders."     And   such   is 

to  be  displeased  with  their  orators,  the  general  view  of  the  comment- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  1:    Ttivtoi  6s    7tpo«  ators. 

TO   Ttapa^pyjfia    TiEpiSse?,    ousp    9iXEi  No    such  meaning  as  this,   how- 

S^(io;    notsiv,    4ioTpioi     riaav    EUTOCX-  ever,    is    necessarily   contained    in 
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While  Athens  was  thus  struggling  to  make  head  against 


Prodigious 


her  misfortunes,  all  the  rest  of  Greece  was  full 

of  excitement  and  aggressive  scheming  against   effect % 

her.     So  grave  an  event  as  the  destruction  of  *he  catas- 

6  ,      ,  ,  ,  tropheupon 

this  great  armament  had  never  happened  since   ail  Greeks 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.     It   —enemies 

i    ii  L    j-   j.       j.      -j.-  f  J.T.        and  allies 

not  only  roused  the  most  distant  cities  ot  the   Of  Athens 
Grecian  world,  but  also  the  Persian  satraps  and   as  ™el1  ™ 
the  court  of  Susa.     It  stimulated  the  enemies   and  even" 
of  Athens  to  redoubled  activity;  it  emboldened   °n  t]?e 
her  subject-allies  to  revolt;  it  pushed  the  neutral 
states,  who  all  feared  what  she  would  have  done  if  success- 
ful against  Syracuse,  now  to  declare  war  against  her,  and 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  power  as  well  as  to  her 
ambition.     All  of  them,  enemies,  subjects,  and  neutrals, 
alike  believed  that  the  doom  of  Athens  was  sealed,  and 
that  the  coming  spring  would  see  her  captured.     Earlier 

the  word  [IpofiouXoi.    It   is   indeed  The  Board  was  doubtless  merged 

conceivable  that  persons  so  deno-  in  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred, 

minated    might    be    invested   with  like  all    the  other  magistracies  of 

such    a    control  ;    but    we    cannot  the    state,    and   was    not   reconsti- 

infer  it,    or  affirm  it,    simply  from  tuted  after  their  deposition, 

the  name.    Uor  will   the  passages  I  cannot  think    it  admissible  to 

in     Aristotle's     Politics,     wherein  draw  inferences  as  to  the  functions 

the     npo3ouXot     occurs,     authorise  of    this     Board     of    Probuli     now 

any  inference  with  respect  to  this  constituted,  from  the  proceedings 

Board  in  the  special  case  of  Athens  of   the    Probulus    in   Aristophanis 

(Aristotel.    Politic,    iv.    11,    9;    iv.  Lysistrata,    as    is  done  by  "Wachs- 

12,  8;  vi.  5,  10—13).  muth      (Hellenische      Alterthums- 

The  Board  only    seems    to    have  kunde,  i.  2.  p   198),  and  by  "Watten- 

lasted  for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  bach  (De  Quadringentorum  Athenis 

being  named  for  a  temporary  pur-  Factione,   p.  17 — 21,  Berlin  1842). 

pose,     at     a    moment    of   peculiar  Schomanu  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Grsecor. 

pressure       and        discouragement,  v.  xii.  p.   1-1)    says    of   these  Dp6- 

During  such  a  state  of  feeling,  there  3ou).oi— "Videtur  autem  eorum  po- 

was   little   necessity  for  throwing  testas    fere    annua   fuiase."      I    do 

additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  not  dist;nctly  understand  what  he 

new  propositions    to    be    made    to  means    by    these    words;    whether 

the  people.    It   was   rather  of   im-  lie  means  that  the  Board  continued 

portance  to  encourage  the  surges-  permanent,    but    that  the  members 

tion  of   new  measures,    from    men  were  annually  changed.    If  this  be 

of  sense  and  experience.    A  Board  his  meaning,   I  dissent  from  it.     I 

destined    merely    for   control    and  think  that  the  Board   lasted    until 

hindrance,       would       have       been  the    time    of    the    Four    Hundred, 

mischievous      instead      of      useful  wl-ich  would  be  about  a  year  and 

under  the  reigning   melancholy  at  a  half  from  its  first  institution. 
Athens. 
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than  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  act;  but  they  sent  round  their  instructions  to 
the  allies  for  operations  both  by  land  and  sea  to  be  then 
commenced;  all  these  allies  being  prepared  to  do  their  best, 
in  hopes  that  this  effort  would  be  the  last  required  from 
them,  and  the  most  richly  rewarded.  A  fleet  of  1 00  triremes 
was  directed  to  be  prepared  against  the  spring;  50  of  these 
being  imposed  in  equal  proportion  on  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves  and  the  Boeotians — 15  on  Corinth — 15  on  the 
Phocians  and  Lokrians — 10  on  the  Arcadians,  with  Pellene 
and  Sikyon — 10  on  Megara,  Trrezen,  Epidaurus,  and 
Hermione.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  these 
ships  might  be  built  and  launched  during  the  interval 
between  September  and  March. l  The  same  large  hopes, 
which  had  worked  upon  men's  minds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  were  now  again  rife  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians;2  the  rather  as  that  powerful  force  from  Sicily, 
which  they  had  then  been  disappointed  in  obtaining,  might 
now  be  anticipated  with  tolerable  assurance  as  really  forth- 
coming.3 

From  the  smaller  allies,  contributions  in  money  were 
Motions  of  exacted  for  the  intended  fleet  by  Agis,  who 
King  Agis.  moved  about  during  this  autumn  with  a  portion 
of  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia.  In  the  course  of  his  circuit, 
he  visited  the  town  of  Herakleia,  near  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
and  levied  large  contributions  on  the  neighbouring  (Etaeans, 
in  reprisal  for  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from  that 
town,  as  well  as  from  the  Phthiot  Achseans  and  other 
subjects  of  theThessalians,  though  the  latter  vainly  entered 
their  protest  against  his  proceedings.-4 

It  was  during  the  march  of  Agis  through  Boaotia  that 
The  Eubce-  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  (probably  of  Chalkis 
ans  apply  an(j  Eretria)  applied  to  him.  entreating  his  aid 

to  Agis   for  „ '  .     .  i-i. 

aid  in  re-  to  enable  them  to  revolt  from  Athens:  which 

voiting  he  readily  promised,  sending  for  Alkamenes  at 

Athens—  the  head  of  SOOXeodamode  hoplites from  Sparta, 

the  Lea-  to  be  despatched  across  to  the  island  asHarmost. 

apply,  and  Having  a  force  permanently  at  his  disposal,  with 

are  pre-  fu}i  liberty  of  military  action,  the  Spartan  king 

ferred. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  2,    3.     A2Xi5aijj.6-  *   Thucyd.    viii.    5.      ov~u>«    O'ioev 

vioi    Se    -rti    T:po3Ta;iv   TaU    -O/.EIK  a).).o   •>)    d>3-ep   dpjropEWOv   ii   xa-ra- 

ExaTov       v£<I>v       -fts      vsuitTjYias  3*£'jf,  ~&t>  ~o).e|io'j:  compare  ii.  7. 

ETTOIOUV-O,  &c.:   compare  also  c.  4—  '  Thucyd.  viii.  2:  compare  ii.  7; 

rapiSXEui^t/vTO     TTJV     vatOKTifiav,  iii.  86. 

Ac,  4  Thucyd.  viii.  3. 
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at  Dekeleia  was  more  influential  even  than  the  author- 
ities at  home,  so  that  the  disaffected  allies  of  Athens 
addressed  themselves  in  preference  to  him.  It  was  not 
long  before  envoys  from  Lesbos  visited  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. So  powerfully  was  their  claim  enforced  by  the 
Boeotians  (their  kinsmen  of  the  vEolic  race),  who  engaged 
to  furnish  ten  triremes  for  their  aid,  provided  Agis  would 
send  ten  others — that  he  was  induced  to  postpone  his 
promise  to  the  Euboeans,  and  to  direct  Alkamenes  as 
harmost  to  Lesbos  instead  of  Euboea, l  without  at  all  con- 
sulting the  authorities  at  Sparta. 

The  threatened  revolt  ofLesbos  andEuboea,  especially 
the  latter,  was  a  vital  blow  to  the  empire  of  The  Chians 
Athens.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  At  the  same  with  the 
time  that  these  two  islands  were  negotiating  ^^  lp.  ' 
with  Agis,  envoys  from  Chios,  the  first  and  plication  to 
most  powerful  of  all  Athenian  allies,  had  gone  Spar 
to  Sparta  for  the  same  purpose.  The  government  of  Chios 
— an  oligarchy,  but  distinguished  for  its  prudent  manage- 
ment and  caution  in  avoiding  risks — considering  Athens  to 
be  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Athenians  themselves,  thought  itself  safe,  together  with 
the  opposite  city  of  Erythrse,  in  taking  measures  for 
achieving  independence.  - 

Besides  these  three  great    allies,   whose  example  in 
revolting  was  sure  to  be   followed  by  others,    Envoys 
Athens  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  assailed    from  Tissa- 
by  other  enemies  yet  more  unexpected — the  two    am^p'iuir- 
Persian  satraps  of  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  Tissa-   uabazus 
phernes  and  Phamabazus.     Xo  sooner  was  the    sparta^t 
Athenian  catastrophe   in  Sicily  known  at  the   the  same 
court  of  Susa,    than  the   Great  King  claimed    tnne- 
from  these  two  satraps  the  tribute  clue  from  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  on  the  coast;   for  which  they  had  always  stood  en- 
rolled in  the  tribute  records,    though  it  had  never  been 
actually  levied  since  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Athenian  empire.     The  only  way  to  realise  this  tribute, 
for  which  the  satraps  were  thus  made  debtors,  was  to  detach 
the  towns  from  Athens,   and  break  up  her  empire;3    for 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  5.  (Tissaphernes)    TO-'J;    ix   -^  iautoO 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  7—24. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  5.    TTCO   [JasO.suj? 
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which  purpose  Tissaphernes  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  Chians  and  Erythrseans.  He 
invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  Great  King,  for  joint  operations  against  the  Athenian 
empire  in  Asia;  promising  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance 
for  any  forces  which  they  might  send,  at  the  rate  of  one 
drachma  per  day  for  each  man  of  the  ships'  crews,  t  He 
farther  hoped  by  means  of  this  aid  to  reduce  A  merges,  the 
revolted  son  of  the  late  satrap  Pissuthnes,  who  was  estab- 
lished in  the  strong  maritime  town  oflasus,  with  a  Grecian 
mercenary  force  and  a  considerable  treasure,  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Great  King  had  sent  down  a 
peremptory  mandate,  that  Amorges  should  either  be 
brought  prisoner  to  Susa  or  slain. 

At  the  same  moment,  though  without  any  concert, 
there  arrived  at  Sparta  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras — two 
Grecian  exiles  in  the  service  of  Pharnabazus,  bringing 
propositions  of  a  similar  character  from  that  satrap,  whose 
government2  comprehended  Phrygia  and  the  coast  lands 
north  of-Slolis,  from  thePropontis  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Eleeatic  Gulf.  Eager  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  order  to  detach  the  Hellespontine 
Greeks  from  Athens,  and  realise  the  tribute  required  by 
the  court  of  Susa,  Pharnabazus  was  at  the  same  time 
desirous  of  forestalling  Tissaphernes  as  the  medium  of 
alliance  between  Sparta  and  the  Great  King.  The  two 
missions  having  thus  arrived  simultaneously  at  Sparta,  a 
strong  competition  arose  between  them — one  striving  to 
attract  the  projected  expedition  to  Chios,  the  other  to  the 
Hellespont:3  for  which  latter  purpose,  Kalligeitus  had 
brought  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  tendered  as  a  first 
payment  in  part. 


ouv  <popO'.K  (AoiXXov  evopilU  xo|ueia9ai  Tpo<p7)v,     dxritsp     0  Tt  e  a  -  TJ     sv    T  Tj 

xaxibsa;  TO'J?  'Aflr^curju^,  &c.  A  a  xs8  a  ip.o  vl ,  e«  8pay_(jLT)v  'ATTtxrjv 

I    have    already     discussed    this  £xaUTU>    udtaai<;    tai^  voiusi    fiisotoxs, 

important  passage  at  some  length,  TOO  5s  Xontou  X£°v&'->  spo'JXsto  Tptu)- 

in    its    bearing    upon     the     treaty  poXov  8i86vxt,  &c. 

concluded    thirty-seven   years    be-  2    The    satrapy    of   Tissaphernes 

fore  this  time  between  Athens  and  extended  as  far  north  as  Antandrus 

Persia.     See  note  to  chap.  xlv.    of  and    Adramyttium     (Thucyd.    viii. 

this  History.  10"). 
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From  all  quarters,  new  enemies  were  thus  springing 
up  against  Athens  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  Aikibiadgs 
so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  only  to  choose  at  Sparta- 
which  they  would  prefer;  a  choice  .in  which  they  mendations 
were  much  guided  by  the  exile  Alkibiades.  It  determine 
so  happened  that  his  family  friend  Endius  was  a^monians 
at  this  moment  one  of  the  Board  of  Ephors;  to  send  aid 
while  his  personal  enemy  King  Agis,  with  whose  t( 
wife  Timaea  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  *  was  absent  in  com- 
mand at  Dekeleia.  Knowing  well  the  great  power  and 
importance  of  Chios,  Alkibiades  strenuously  exhorted  the 
Spartan  authorities  to  devote  their  first  attention  to  that 
island.  A  Perioekus  named  Phrynis,  being  sent  thither  to 
examine  whether  the  resources  alleged  !by  the  envoys  were 
really  forthcoming,  brought  back  a  satisfactory  report, 
that  theChian  fleet  was  not  less  than  sixty  triremes  strong: 
upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Chios  and  Erythrse,  engaging  to  send  a  fleet  of  forty  sail 
to  their  aid.  Ten  of  these  triremes,  now  ready  in  the  La- 
cedaemonian ports  (probably  at  Gythium),  were  directed 
immediately  to  sail  to  Chios,  under  the  admiral  Melanchri- 
das.  It  seems  to  have  been  now  midwinter — but  Alkibia- 
des, and  still  more  the  Chian  envoys,  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  action,  for  fear  that  the  Athenians  should 
detect  the  intrigue.  However,  an  earthquake  just  then 
intervening,  was  construed  by  the  Spartans  as  a  mark  of 
divine  displeasure,  so  that  they  would  not  persist  in  sending 
either  the  same  commander  or  the  same  ships.  Chalkideus 
was  named  to  supersede  JVIelanchridas;  while  five  new 
ships  were  directed  to  be  equipped,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
sail  in  the  early  spring  along  with  the  larger  fleet  from 
Corinth.  3 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived, three  Spartan  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Corinth  (in  compliance  with  the         od 
pressing  instances  of  the  Chian  envoys)  to  trans-   the*  Peio- 
port  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Corinthian  to   p°vnesiau 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  thirty-nine  triremes  now   Corinth- 
in  the  Corinthian  port  of  Lechseum.    It  \vas  at   measures 
first  proposed  to  send  off  all,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  Chios — even  those  which  Agis  had  been  equipping 
for  the  assistance  of  Lesbos ;  although  Kalligeitus  declined 

1    Thucyd.    viii.    C-12;     Plutarch,      Txepos,  Alkib.  e.  3. 
Alkiliiad.     c.     23,     24;     Cornelius          J  Thucyd.  viii.  6. 
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any  concern  with  Chios,  and  refused  to  contribute  for  this 
purpose  any  of  the  money  which  he  had  brought.  A  general 
synod  of  deputies  from  the  allies  was  held  at  Corinth, 
wherein  it  was  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of  Agis, 
to  despatch  the  fleet  first  to  Chios  under  Chalkideus — next, 
to  Lesbos  under  Alkamenes — lastly,  to  the  Hellespont, 
under  Klearchus.  But  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide 
the  fleet,  and  bring  across  twenty-one  triremes  out  of  the 
thirty-nine,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Athens,  and 
divide  her  means  of  resistance.  So  low  was  the  estimate 
formed  of  these  means,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not 
scruple  to  despatch  their  expedition  openly  from  the  Saronic 
G-ulf,  where  the  Athenians  would  have  full  knowledge  both 
of  its  numbers  and  of  its  movements. l 

Hardly  had  the  twenty-one  triremes,  however,  been 
isthmian       brought  across  to  Kenchrese,  when  a  fresh  ob- 
. festival—       stacle   arose   to   delay  their    departure.     The 
theUCorfnt°h-   Isthmian  festival,   celebrated   every  alternate 
ians—  year,  and  kept  especially  holy  by  the  Corinth- 

Chio's— b°Ut  ians,  was  just  approaching.  They  would  not 
suspicions  consent  to  begin  any  military  operations  until  it 
of  Athens.  wag  coneiu(je(jy  though  Agis  tried  to  elude  their 
scruples  by  offering  to  adopt  the  intended  expedition  as  his 
own.  It  was  during  the  delay  which  thus  ensued  that  the 
Athenians  were  first  led  to  conceive  suspicions  about  Chios, 
whither  they  despatched  Aristokrates,  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  year.  The  Chian  authorities  strenuously  denied  all 
projects  of  revolt,  and  being  required  by  Aristokrates  to 
furnish  some  evidence  of  their  good  faith,  sent  back  along 
with  him  seven  triremes  to  the  aid  of  Athens.  It  was  much 
against  their  own  will  that  they  were  compelled  thus  to  act. 
But  being  aware  that  the  Chian  people  were  in  general 
averse  to  the  idea  of  revolting  from  Athens,  they  did  not 
feel  confidence  enough  to  proclaim  their  secret  designs 
without  some  manifestation  of  support  from  Peloponnesus, 
which  had  been  so  much  delayed  that  they  knew  not  when 
it  would  arrive.  The  Athenians,  in  their  present  state  of 
weakness,  perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  insufficient 
assurances,  for  fear  of  driving  this  powerful  island  to  open 
revolt.  Nevertheless,  during  the  Isthmian  festival,  to  which 
they  were  invited  along  with  other  Greeks — they  discovered 
farther  evidences  of  the  plot  which  was  going  on,  and  re- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  8. 
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solved  to  keep  strict  watch  on  the  motions  of  the  fleet  now 
assembled  at  Kenchrese,  suspecting  that  this  squadron  was 
intended  to  second  the  revolting  party  in  Chios.1 

Shortly  after  the  Isthmian  festival,  the  squadron 
actually  started  from  Kenchrese  to  Chios,  under  Peioponne- 
Alkamenes;  but  an  equal  number  of  Athenian  |^fleet 
ships  watched  them  as  they  sailed  along  the  Corinth  to 
shore,  and  tried  to  tempt  them  farther  out  to  j^V'iV3 
sea,  with  a  view  to  fight  them.  Alkamenes  how-  the6Athe-  y 
ever,  desirous  of  avoiding  a  battle,  thought  it  nians. 
best  to  return  back;  upon  which  the  Athenians  also  re- 
turned to  Peirseus,  mistrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  seven 
Chian  triremes  which  formed  part  of  their  fleet.  Reap- 
pearing presently  with  a  larger  squadron  of  31  triremes, 
they  pursued  Alkamenes  (who  had  again  begun  his  voyage 
along  the  shore  southward)  and  attacked  him  near  the  un- 
inhabited harbour  called  Peireeum,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  They  here  gained  a  victory,  cap- 
tured one  of  his  ships,  and  damaged  or  disabled  most  of 
the  remainder.  Alkamenes  himself  was  slain,  and  the  ships 
were  run  ashore,  where  on  the  morrow  the  Peloponnesian 
land-force  arrived  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend  them.  So 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  10.  'Ev  8£  TOOTOJ  and  meriting  special  notice:  other- 

TO  "ladp.ii  eYsvETtr  xou  oi  'AQTjvol&i  wise,  Thucydides  would  never  have 

(erir]YYEX8»]3a'<  Y«p)  e^eibpouv  e-auTa-  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 

KCH  x<XTti5r]Xo(  jxaXXov  autoi?  Ta  T<I)v  the  proclamation — it  being  the  uni- 

Xiiuv  etpavT).  form  practice. 

The  language  of  Thucydidgs  in  \Ve  must  recollect  that  this  was 
this  passage  deserves  notice.  The  the  first  Isthmian  festival  which 
Athenians  were  now  at  enmity  with  had  taken  place  since  the  resurnp- 
Corinth:  it  was  therefore  remark-  tion  of  the  war  between  Athens 
able,  and  contrary  to  what  would  and  the  Peloponnesian  alliance, 
be  expected  among  Greeks,  that  The  habit  of  leaving  out  Athens 
they  should  be  present  with  their  from  the  Corinthian  herald's  pro- 
Theory  or  solemn  sacrifice  at  the  clamation  had  not  yet  been  re- 
Isthraian  festival.  Accordingly  newed.  In  regard  to  the  Isthmian 
Thucydides,  when  he  mentions  that  festival,  there  was  probably  greater 
they  went  thither,  thinks  it  right  reluctance  to  leave  her  out,  because 
to  add  the  explanation— e  r.  7)7  f  i\-  that  festival  was  in  its  origin  half 
hr^yi  7  a  p  — "for  they  had  been  Athenian— said  to  have  been  estab- 
invited"— "for  the  festival  truce  had  lished,  or  revived  after  interrup- 
been  formally  signified  to  them."  tion,  by  Theseus  ;  and  the  Athenian 
That  the  heralds  who  proclaimed  The6ry  enjoyed  a  TCpo^5pla  or  pri- 
the  truce  should  come  and  proclaim  vileged  place  at  the  games  (Plu- 
it  to  a  state  in  hostility  with  tarch,  Theseus,  c.  25 ;  Argument. 
Corinth,  was  something  unusual,  ad  Pindar.  Isthm.  Schol.). 
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inconvenient,  however,  was  their  station  on  this  desert  spot, 
that  they  at  first  determined  to  burn  the  vessels  and  depart. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they  were  induced,  partly 
by  the  instances  of  King  Agis,  to  guard  the  ships  until  an 
opportunity  could  be  found  for  eluding  the  blockading 
Athenian  fleet;  a  part  of  which  still  kept  watch  off  the 
shore,  while  the  rest  were  stationed  at  a  neighbouring 
islet,  i 

The  Spartan  Ephors  had  directed  Alkamenes,  at  the 
Small  squa-  moment  of  his  departure  from  Kenchrese,  to 
dron  starts  despatch  a  messenger  to  Sparta,  in  order  that 

from  Sparta     .,     *  .,          .    .  °    -.         /*,,*  -,-,  .  -,'  n     .  ,,  . 

under  Chai-  the  five  triremes  under  Chalkideus  and  Alki- 
kideus  and  biades  might  leave  Laconia  at  the  same  moment. 

Alkibiadfis,      A     j  ii  i    j.  i_  n 

to  go  to  And  these  latter  appear  to  have  been  actually 
Chios.  under  way,  when  a  second  messenger  brought 

the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alkamenes  at  Peirseum. 
Besides  the  discouragement  arising  from  such  a  check  at 
the  outset  of  their  plans  against  Ionia,  the  Ephors  thought 
it  impossible  to  begin  operations  with  so  small  a  squadron 
as  five  triremes,  so  that  the  departure  of  Chalkideus  was 
for  the  present  countermanded.  This  resolution,  perfectly 
natural  to  adopt,  was  only  reversed  at  the  strenuous  instance 
of  the  Athenian  exile  Alkibiades,  who  urged  them  to  permit 
Chalkideus  and  himself  to  start  forthwith.  Small  as  the 
squadron  was,  yet  as  it  would  reach  Chios  before  the  defeat 
at  Peirseum  became  public,  it  might  be  passed  off  as  the 
precursor  of  the  main  fleet ;  while  he  (Alkibiades)  pledged 
himself  to  procure  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  the  other  Ionic 
cities,  through  his  personal  connexion  with  the  leading  men 
— who  would  repose  confidence  in  his  assurances  of  the 
helplessness  of  Athens,  as  well  as  of  the  thorough  deter- 
mination of  Sparta  to  stand  by  them.  To  these  arguments, 
Alkibiades  added  an  appeal  to  the  personal  vanity  of 
Endius  ;  whom  he  instigated  to  assume  for  himself  the  glory 
of  liberating  Ionia  as  well  as  of  first  commencing  the  Persian 
alliance,  instead  of  leaving  this  enterprise  to  King  Agis.'2 

By  these  arguments, — assisted  doubtless  by  his  per- 
Energetic  sonal  influence,  since  his  advice  respecting  Grylip- 
advice  of  pus  and  respecting  Dekeleia  had  turned  out  so 
-hisbgreat  successful— Alkibiades  obtained  the  consent  of 
usefulness  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  sailed  along  with  Chalki- 
to  Sparta.  ^eug  jn  ^  gye  trjremes  f0  Chios.  Nothing  less 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  11.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  12. 
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than  his  energy  and  ascendency  could  have  extorted,  from 
men  both  dull  and  backward,  a  determination  apparently 
so  rash,  yet  in  spite  of  such  appearance,  admirably  con- 
ceived, and  of  the  highest  importance.  Had  the  Chians 
waited  for  the  fleet  now  blocked  up  at  Peiraeum,  their 
revolt  would  at  least  have  been  long  delayed,  and  perhaps 
might  not  have  occurred  at  all:  the  accomplishment  of  that 
revolt  by  the  little  squadron  of  Alkibiades  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  all  the  Spartan  successes  in  Ionia,  and  was 
ultimately  the  means  even  of  disengaging  the  fleet  at 
Peiraeum,  by  distracting  the  attention  of  Athens.  So  well 
did  this  unprincipled  exile,  while  playing  the  game  of 
Sparta,  know  where  to  inflict  the  dangerous  wounds  upon 
his  country! 

There  was  indeed  little  danger  in  crossing  the  JEgean 
to  Ionia,  with  ever  so  small  a  squadron;  for   A 
Athens  in  her  present  destitute  condition  had   Alkibiades 
no  fleet  there,  and  although  Strombichides  was   at  C!1tios7~ 
detached  with  eight  triremes  from  the  blockading   the  island 
fleet  off  Peiraeum,  to  pursue  Chalkideus  and   ^om 
Alkibiades  as  soon  as  their  departure  was  known, 
he  was  far  behind  them,  and  soon  returned  without  success. 
To  keep  their  voyage  secret,  they  detained  the  boats  and 
vessels  which  they  met,  and  did  not  liberate  them  until  they 
reached  Korykus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  mountainous  land 
southward  of  Erythrae.     They  were  here  visited  by  their 
leading  partisans  from  Chios,  who  urged  them  to  sail  thither 
at  once  before  their  arrival  could  be  proclaimed.  According- 
ly they  reached  the  town  of  Chios  (on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island,  immediately  opposite  to  Erythrae  on  the  con- 
tinent) to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  every  one,  except 
the  oligarchical  plotters  who  had  invited  them.     By  the 
contrivance   of  these   latter,   the  Council  was  found  just 
assembling,  so  that  Alkibiades  was  admitted  without  delay. 
and  invited  to  state  his  case.   Suppressing  all  mention  of 
the  defeat  at  Peiraeum,  he  represented  his  squadron  as  the 
foremost  of  a  large  Lacedaemonian  fleet  actually  at  sea  and 
approaching — and  affirmed  Athens  to  be  now  helpless  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land,  incapable  of  maintaining  any  farther 
hold  upon  her  allies.   Under  these  impressions,  and  while 
the  population  were  yet  under  their  first  impulse  of  surprise 
and  alarm,  the  oligarchical  Council  took  the  resolution  of 
revolting.  The  example  was  followed  by  Erythrae,  and  soon 
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afterwards  by  Klazomenae,  determined  by  three  triremes 
from  Chios.  The  Klazomenians  had  hitherto  dwelt  upon 
an  islet  close  to  the  continent;  on  which  latter,  however,  a 
portion  of  their  town  (called  Polichne)  was  situated,  which 
they  now  resolved,  in  anticipation  of  attack  from  Athens, 
to  fortify  as  their  main  residence.  Both  the  Chians  and 
Erythrseans  also  actively  employed  themselves  in  fortifying 
their  towns  and  preparing  for  war.  1 

In  reviewing  this  account  of  the  revolt  of  Chios,  we 
find  occasion  to  repeat  remarks  already  suggest- 

General  .  r  ,,        /.     ,r          1V       J c   .P1? 

population  ed  by  previous  revolts  of  other  allies  of  Athens 
of  Chios  — Lesbos,  Akanthus,  Torone,  Mende.  Amphi- 

was  disin-  i-       a.          /i  i_    j.  •  i      •    j.- 

dined  to  polis,  cfcc.  Contrary  to  what  is  commonly  inti- 
revoit  from  mated  by  historians,  we  may  observe,  first,  that 
Athens  did  not  systematically  interfere  to 
impose  her  own  democratical  government  upon  her  allies 
— next,  that  the  empire  of  Athens,  though  upheld  mainly 
by  an  established  belief  in  her  superior  force,  was  never- 
theless by  no  means  odious,  nor  the  proposition  of  revolt- 
ing from  her  acceptable,  to  the  general  population  of  her 
allies.  She  had  at  this  moment  no  force  in  Ionia;  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  Chios,  wishing  to  revolt,  was 
only  prevented  from  openly  declaring  its  intention  by  the 
reluctance  of  its  own  population — a  reluctance  which  it 
overcame  partly  by  surprise  arising  from  the  sudden  arrival 
of  Alkibiades  and  Chalkideus,  partly  by  the  fallacious  as- 
surance of  a  still  greater  Peloponnesian  force  approaching.2 
Nor  would  the  Chian  oligarchy  themselves  have  determined 
to  revolt,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  that  such  was  now 
the  safer  course,  inasmuch  as  Athens  was  ruined,  and  her 
power  to  protect,  not  less  than  her  power  to  oppress,  at  an 
end.3  The  envoys  of  Tissaph ernes  had  accompanied  those 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  14.  xeXEuo^Ttov  xaranXetv  (rf)  itpoeutovrac 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  9.    A'tiov  8'  ifitf;o  ec  TTJV  noXtv,  aipixouv-ot  alcpviSioi  TO!« 

TTJ?    droaToXrjc    TUJV    VEUJV,    oi    (xsv  Xioi?.     Kal     oi     [XEV    roXXol     ev 
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of  Chios  to  Sparta,  so  that  the  Chian  government  saw 
plainly  that  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  had  only  the  effect 
of  reviving  the  aggressions  and  pretensions  of  their  former 
foreign  master,  against  whom  Athens  had  protected  them 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  We  may  well  doubt  therefore 
whether  this  prudent  government  looked  upon  the  change 
as  on  the  whole  advantageous.  But  they  had  no  motive 
to  stand  by  Athens  in  her  misfortunes,  and  good  policy 
seemed  now  to  advise  a  timely  union  with  Sparta  as  the 
preponderant  force.  The  sentiment  entertained  towards 
Athens  by  her  allies  (as  I  have  before  observed)  was  more 
negative  than  positive.  It  was  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise,  in  the  minds  of  the  general  population,  to  whom 
she  caused  little  actual  hardship  or  oppression;  but  averse, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  minds  of  their  leading  men — 
since  she  wounded  their  dignity,  and  offended  that  love  of 
town  autonomy  which  was  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  poli- 
tical mind. 

The  revolt  of  Chios,  speedily  proclaimed,  filled  every 
man  at  Athens  with  dismay.  It  was  the  most  Dismay  oc- 
fearful  symptom,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  aggra-  casioned  at 

,.  Jn    JL-L    •      /•  n  j-j.-  •    ii  Athens  by 

vation,  ot  their  tallen  condition;  especially  as  the  revolt 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  of  cjjic?s~ 
example  of  this  first  and  greatest  among  the  nians  set" 
allies  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  rest.  The  free  and. 
Athenians  had  no  fleet  or  force  even  to  attempt  thSt0^™*  " 
its  reconquest:  but  they  now  felt  the  full  im-  served  fund. 
portance  of  that  reserve  of  1000  talents,  which  Perikles 
had  set  aside  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  against  the  special 
emergency  of  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  Peiraeus.  The 
penalty  of  death  had  been  decreed  against  any  one  who 
should  propose  to  devote  this  fund  to  any  other  purpose; 
and  in  spite  of  severe  financial  pressure,  it  had  remained 
untouched  for  twenty  years.  Now,  however,  though  the 
special  contingency  foreseen  had  not  yet  arisen,  matters 
were  come  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  remaining  empire  was  by  the  appropriation  of 
this  money.  An  unanimous  vote  was  accordingly  passed 
to  abrogate  the  penal  enactment  (or  standing  order)  against 
proposing  any  other  mode  of  appropriation;  after  which 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  devote  this  money  to  present 
necessities. l 

Thucyd.  viii.  24,  about  the  calculations  of  the  Chian  government. 
1  Thucfd-  viii.  15. 
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By  means  of  this  new  fund,  they  were  enabled  to  find  pay 
Athenian  and  equipment  for  all  the  triremes  ready  or  nearly 
p°atch<fcfsto  rea<iyin  their  harbour,  and  thus  to  spare  aportioii 
CMOS  under  from  their  blockading  fleet  off  Peiraeum;  out  of 
Sh*drM~  which  Strombichides  with  his  squadron  of  eight 
triremes  was  despatched  immediately  to  Ionia, 
— followed,  after  a  short  interval,  by  Thrasykles  with 
twelve  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  seven  Chian  triremes 
which  also  formed  part  of  this  fleet,  were  cleared  of  their 
crews;  among  whom  such  as  were  slaves  were  liberated, 
while  the  freemen  were  put  in  custody.  Besides  fitting 
out  an  equal  number  of  fresh  ships  to  keep  up  the  numbers 
of  the  blockading  fleet,  the  Athenians  worked  with  the 
utmost  ardour  to  get  ready  thirty  additional  triremes. 
The  extreme  exigency  of  the  situation,  since  Chios  had  re- 
volted, was  felt  by  every  one:  yet  with  all  their  efforts,  the 
force  which  they  were  enabled  to  send  was  at  first  lament- 
ably inadequate.  Strombichides,  arriving  at  Samos,  and 
finding  Chios,  Erythrse,  and  Klazomense  already  in  revolt, 
reinforced  his  little  squadron  with  one  Samian  trireme, 
and  sailed  to  Teos  (on  the  continent,  at  the  southern  coast 
of  that  isthmus,  of  which  Klazomenae  is  on  the  northern) 
in  hopes  of  preserving  that  place.  But  he  had  not  been 
long  there  when  Chalkideus  arrived  from  Chios  with 
twenty-three  triremes,  all  or  mostly  Chian;  while  the  forces 
of  Erythree  and  Klazomenae  approached  by  land.  Strom- 
bichides was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  back  to  Samos, 
vainly  pursued  by  the  Chian  fleet.  Upon  this  evidence  of 
Athenian  weakness,  and  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
the  Teians  admitted  into  their  town  the  land-force  with- 
out; by  the  help  of  which,  they  now  demolished  the  wall 
formerly  built  by  Athens  to  protect  the  city  against  attack 
from  the  interior.  Some  of  the  troops  of  Tissaphernes 
lending  their  aid  in  the  demolition,  the  town  was  laid 
altogether  open  to  the  satrap;  who  moreover  came  himself 
shortly  afterwards  to  complete  the  work. ' 

Having  themselves  revolted  from  Athens,  the  Chian 
government  were  prompted  by  considerations  of  their 
own  safety  to  instigate  revolt  in  all  other  Athenian  de- 
pendencies; and  Alkibiades  now  took  advantage  of  theii 
forwardness  in  the  cause  to  make  an  attempt  on  Miletus. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  16. 
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He  was  eager  to  acquire  this  important  city,  the  first 
among  all  the  continental  allies  of  Athens — by  Activity  of 
his  own  resources  and  those  of  Chios,before  the  the  Chiang  in 
fleet  could  arrive  from  Peirseum;  in  order  that  g^f** 
the  glory  of  the  exploit  might  be  ensured  to  among  the 
Endius,  and  not  to  Agis.  Accordingly  he  and  ^a^afueg" 
Chalkideus  left  Chios  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  —  AikiM- 
triremes,  twenty  of  them  Chian,  together  with  (J^^Mi-" 
the  five  which  they  themselves  had  brought  from  letus  to 
Laconia;  these  last  five  had  been  re-manned  with  revolt- 
Chian  crews,  the  Peloponnesian  crews  having  been  armed 
as  hoplites  and  left  as  garrison  in  the  island.  Conducting 
his  voyage  as  secretly  as  possible,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  pass  unobserved  by  the  Athenian  station  at  Samos, 
where  Strombichides  had  just  been  reinforced  by  Thra- 
sykles  with  the  twelve  fresh  triremes  from  the  blockading 
fleet  at  Peirseum.  Arriving  at  Miletus,  where  he  possessed 
established  connexions  among  the  leading  men,  and  had 
already  laid  his  train,  as  at  Chios,  for  revolt — Alkibiades 
prevailed  on  them  to  break  with  Athens  forthwith :  so  that 
when  Strombichides  and  Thrasykles,  who  came  in  pursuit 
the  moment  they  learnt  his  movements,  approached,  they 
found  the  port  shut  against  them,  and  were  forced  to  take 
up  a  station  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lade.  So 
anxious  were  the  Chians  for  the  success  of  Alkibiades  in 
this  enterprise,  that  they  advanced  with  ten  fresh 
triremes  along  the  Asiatic  coast  as  far  as  Ansea,  (opposite 
to  Samos)  in  order  to  hear  the  result  and  to  tender  aid  if 
required.  A  message  from  Chalkideus  apprised  them  that 
he  was  master  of  Miletus,  and  that  Amorges  (the  Persian 
ally  of  Athens,  at  lasus)  was  on  his  way  at  the  head  of  an 
army:  upon  which  they  returned  to  Chios — but  were 
unexpectedly  seen  in  the  way  (off  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
between  Lebedos  and  Kolophon)  and  pursued,  by  sixteen 
fresh  ships  just  arrived  from  Athens,  under  the  command 
of  Diomedon.  Of  the  ten  Chian  triremes,  one  found  refuge 
at  Ephesus,  and  five  at  Teos:  the  remaining  four  were 
obliged  to  run  ashore  and  became  prizes,  though  the  crews 
all  escaped.  In  spite  of  this  check,  however,  the  Chians 
had  come  again  with  fresh  ships  and  some  laud-forces,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  gone  back  to  Samos — and 
procured  the  revolt  both  of  Lebedos  and  Erse  from  Athens. ' 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  17-19. 
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It  was  at  Miletus,  immediately  after  the  revolt,  that  the 
First  alii-  first  treaty  was  concluded  between  Tissaphernes, 
tweenbthe  on  Behalf  of  himself  and  the  Great  King—  and 
Peiopon-  Chalkideus,  for  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Prob- 


tne  ai<*  °^  Tissaphernes  was  considered 
necessary  to  maintain  the  town,  when  the 
b°nohaiki-  Athenian  fleet  was  watching  it  so  closely  on 
deus  at  the  neighbouring  island:  at  least  it  is  difficult  to 
Miistus.  explain  otherwise  an  agreement  so  eminently 
dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous  to  the  Greeks  :  — 
"The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  have  concluded 
alliance  with  the  Great  King  and  Tissaphernes,  on  the 
following  conditions.  The  king  shall  possess  whatever 
territory  and  cities  he  himself  had,  or  his  predecessors  had 
before  him.  The  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their 
allies,  shall  jointly  hinder  the  Athenians  from  deriving 
either  money  or  other  advantages  from  all  those  cities 
which  have  hitherto  furnished  to  them  any  such.  They 
shall  jointly  carry  on  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  shall 
not  renounce  the  war  against  them,  except  by  joint  consent. 
Whoever  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  shall  be  treated  as  an 
enemy  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies;  whoever 
shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  king."  l 

As  a  first  step  to  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  Miletus 
was  handed  over  to  Tissaphernes,  who  imme- 
Dishonour-  diately  caused  a  citadel  to  be  erected  and  placed 
disadvanta-  a  garrison  within  it2.  If  fully  carried  out, 
geous  con-  indeed,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  have  made 
the°treaty.  the  Great  King  master  not  only  of  all  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  all  the  islanders  in  the  ^Egean,  but 
also  of  all  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  and  the  full  ground  which 
had  once  been  covered  by  Xerxes.3  Besides  this  monstrous 
stipulation,  the  treaty  farther  bound  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  aid  the  king  in  keeping  enslaved  any  Greeks  who  might 
be  under  his  dominion.  Nor  did  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
secure  to  them  any  pecuniary  aid  from  him  for  the  payment 
of  their  armament  —  which  was  their  great  motive  for 
courting  his  alliance.  We  shall  find  the  Lacedaemonian 
authorities  themselves  hereafter  refusing  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  on  the  ground  of  its  exorbitant  concessions.  But 

«  Thucyd.  viii.  18.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  84-109. 
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it  stands  as  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  new  source  of 
mischief  now  opening  upon  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks, 
the  moment  that  the  empire  of  Athens  was  broken  up — the 
revived  pretensions  of  their  ancient  lord  and  master;  whom 
nothing  had  hitherto  kept  in  check,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
except  Athens,  first  as  representative  and  executive  agent, 
next  as  successor  and  mistress  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
We  thus  see  against  what  evils  Athens  had  hitherto  pro- 
tected them:  we  shall  presently  see,  what  is  partially  dis- 
closed in  this  very  treaty,  the  manner  in  which  Sparta 
realised  her  promise  of  conferring  autonomy  on  each 
separate  Grecian  state. 

The  great  stress  of  the  war  had  now  been  transferred 
to  Ionia  and  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Jilgean  sea.   r 
The  enemies  of  Athens  had  anticipated  that  her    effortTof 
entire  empire  in  that  quarter  would   fall   an   Athens— 

.     .  -i  p    j  •  democrati- 

easy  prey:  yet  in  spite   ot   two   such  serious   cai  revo- 
defections  as  Chios  and  Miletus,  she  showed  an    iution  at 
unexpected    energy    in    keeping   hold    of   the 
remainder.    Her  great  and  capital  station,  from  the  present 
time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  Sainos ;  and  a  revolution 
which  now  happened,  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  that  island 
to  her  alliance,  was  a  condition  indispensable  to  her  power 
of  maintaining  the  struggle  in  Ionia. 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  Samos  throughout  the 
whole  war,  since  its  reconquest  by  the  Athenians  after  the 
revolt  of  440  B.C.:  but  we  now  find  it  under  the  government 
of  an  oligarchy  called  the  G-eomori  (the  proprietors  of 
land) — as  at  Syracuse  before  the  rule  of  Gelon.  It  cannot 
l)e  doubted  that  these  Geomori  were  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  and  revolt  from 
Athens;  while  the  people  at  Samos,  as  at  Chios,  were 
averse  to  such  a  change.  Under  this  state  of  circum- 
stances, the  Chian  oligarchy  had  themselves  conspired 
with  Sparta,  to  trick  and  constrain  their  Demos  by  surprise 
into  revolt,  through  the  aid  of  five  Peloponnesian  ships. 
The  like  would  have  happened  at  Samos,  had  the  people 
remained  quiet.  But  they  profited  by  the  recent  warning, 
forestalled  the  designs  of  their  oligarchy,  and  rose  in 
insurrection,  with  the  help  of  three  Athenian  triremes 
which  then  chanced  to  be  in  the  port.  The  oligarchy 
were  completely  defeated,  but  not  without  a  violent  and 
bloody  struggle;  two  hundred  of  them  being  slain,  and 
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four  hundred  banished.  This  revolution  secured  (and 
probably  nothing  less  than  a  democratical  revolution  could 
have  secured,  under  the  existing  state  of  Hellenic  affairs) 
the  adherence  of  Samos  to  the  Athenians ;  who  immediately 
recognised  the  new  democracy,  and  granted  to  it  the 
privilege  of  an  equal  and  autonomous  ally.  The  Samian 
people  confiscated  and  divided  among  themselves  the 
property  of  such  of  the  Geomori  as  were  slain  or  banished; l 
the  survivors  were  deprived  of  all  political  privileges,  and 
the  other  citizens  (the  Demus)  were  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry with  them.2  We  may  fairly  suspect  that  this  latter 
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*  Thucyd.  viii.  21.  The  disposi- 
tions and  plans  of  the  "higher 
people"  at  Samos,  to  call  in  the 
Peloponnesians  and  revolt  from 
Athens,  are  fully  admitted  even 
by  Mr.  Mitford  ;  and  implied  by  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  -who  argues  that  the 
government  of  Samos  cannot  have 
been  oligarchical,  because,  if  it 
had  been  'so,  the  island  would  al- 
ready have  revolted  from  Athens 
to  the  Peloponnesians. 

Mr.  Mitford  says  (ch.  xix.  sect. 
iii.  vol.  iv.  p.  191)—  "Meanwhile  the 
body  of  the  higher  people  at  Samos, 
more  depressed  than  all  others 
since  their  reduction  on  their 
former  revolt,  were  proposing  to 
seize  the  opportunity  that  seemed 
to  offer  through  the  prevalence  of 


the  Petoponnesian  arms,  of  mending 
their  condition.  The  lower  people, 
having  intelligence  of  their  design, 
rose  upon  them,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  crews  of  three 
Athenian  ships  then  at  Samos, 
overpowered  them,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"The  massacre  and  robbery  were 
rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  granting  to  the  per- 
petrators the  independent  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  their  island  ; 
which  since  the  last  rebellion  had 
been  kept  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Athenian  government."* 

To  call  this  a  massacre  is  per- 
version of  language.  It  was  an 
insurrection  and  intestine  conflict, 
in  which  the  "higher  people"1  were 
vanquished,  but  of  which  they  also 
were  the  beginners,  by  their  con- 
spiracy (which  Mr.  Mitford  himself 
admits  as  a  fact)  to  introduce  a 
foreign  enemy  into  the  island. 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  "lower 
people"  were  bound  to  sit  still 
and  see  this  done?  And  what  means 
had  they  of  preventing  it,  except 
by  insurrection?  which  inevitably 
became  bloody,  because  the  "higher 
people"  were  a  strong  party,  in 
possession  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, with  great  means  of  resist- 
ance. The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants  is  not  made  known  to 
us,  nor  indeed  the  loss  in  so  far 
as  it  fell  on  the  followers  of  the 
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prohibition  was  only  the  retaliation  of  .a  similar  exclusion, 
which   the   oligarchy,   when   in  power,   had    enforced  to 


Geflmori.  ThucydidSa  specifies  only 
the  number  of  the  Geomori  them- 
selves, who  were  persons  of  in- 
dividual importance. 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  what 
idea  Mr.  Mitford  forms  to  himself 
of  the  government  of  Samos  at  this 
time.  He  seems  to  conceive  it  as 
democratical,  yet  under  great  im- 
mediate control  from  Athens — and 
that  it  kept  the  "higher  people" 
in  a  state  of  severe  depression, 
from  which  they  sought  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  aid  ofthePelo- 
ponnesian  arms. 

But  if  he  means  by  the  expression 
"under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Athenian  government,"  that  there 
was  any  Athenian  governor  or 
garrison  at  Samos,  the  account 
here  given  by  Thucydides  distinctly 
refutes  him.  The  conflict  was  be- 
tween two  intestine  parties,  "the 
higher  people  and  the  lower 
people."  The  only  Athenians  who 
took  part  in  it  were  the  crews  of 
three  triremes,  and  even  they  were 
there  by  accident  (01  I  T  o  ~/  o  v  Tioipov- 
TES),  not  as  a  regular  garrison. 
Samos  was  under  an  indigenous 
government;  but  it  was  a  subject 
and  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  like 
all  the  other  allies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chios  and  Methymna 
(Thucyd.  vi.  85).  After  this  revolu- 
tion, the  Athenians  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  an  autonomous  ally— which 
Mr.  Mitford  is  pleased  to  call  "re- 
warding massacre  and  robbery;" 
in  the  language  of  a  party  orator 
rather  than  of  an  historian. 

But  was  the  government  of  Sa- 
mos, immediately  before  this  in- 
testine contest,  oligarchical  or 
democratical?  The  language  of 
Thucydides  carries  to  my  mind  a 
full  conviction  that  it  was  oli- 
garchical—under  an  exclusive  aris- 


tocracy called  the  Geflmori.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  however  (whose  candid 
and  equitable  narrative  of  this 
event  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  Mr.  Mitford)  is  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  He  thinks  it  certain 
that  a  democratical  government 
had  been  established  at  Samos  by 
the  Athenians,  when  it  was  recon- 
quered by  them  (B.C.  440)  after  its 
revolt.  That  the  government  con- 
tinued democratical  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
he  conceives  to  be  proved  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Samian  exiles  at 
Annea,  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
oligarchical  refugees.  And  though 
not  agreeing  in  Mr.  Mitford's  view 
of  the  peculiarly  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  "higher  people"  at 
Samos  at  this  later  time,  he  never- 
theless thinks  that  they  were  not 
actually  in  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment. "Still  (he  says)  as  the 
island  gradually  recovered  its  pros- 
perity, the  privileged  class  seems 
also  to  have  looked  upward,  per- 
haps contrived  to  regain  a  part  of 
the  substance  of  power  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  probably  betrayed 
a  strong  inclination  to  revive  its 
ancient  pretensions  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. That  it  had  not  yet 
advance/I  beyond  this  point,  may 
'be  regarded  as  certain;  because 
otherwise  Samos  would  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  revolt  from 
Athens',  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  no  less  clear,  that  the  state  of 
parties  there  was  such  as  to  excito 
a  high  degree  of  mutual  jealousy, 
and  great  alarm  in  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  the  loss  of  the  island  at 
this  juncture  would  have  been  al- 
most irreparable"  (Hist.  Gr.  ch. 
xxvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  477,  2nd  edit.). 
Manso  (Sparta,  book  iv.  vol.  ii.  p. 
2C6)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
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maintain  the  purity  of  their  own  blood.  What  they  had 
enacted  as  a  privilege  was  now  thrown  back  upon  them  as 
an  insult. 


Surely  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
Thirlwall  here  annnounces  as  cer- 
tain, cannot  be  held  to  rest  on 
adequate  premises.  Admitting  that 
there  was  an  oligarchy  in  power 
at  Samos.  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  explain  why  this  oligarchy  had 
not  yet  carried  into  act  its  disposi- 
tion to  revolt  from  Athens.  We 
see  that  none  of  the  allies  of  Athens 
— not  even  Chios,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all— revolted  without  the 
extraneous  pressure  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  foreign  fleet.  Alkibiades, 
after  securing  Chios,  considered 
Miletus  to  be  next  in  order  of 
importance,  and  had  moreover  pe- 
culiar connexions  with  the  leading 
men  there  (viii.  17) ;  so  that  he 
went  next  to  detach  that  place 
from  Athens.  Miletus,  being  on  the 
continent,  placed  him  in  immediate 
communication  with  Tissaphernes, 
for  which  reason  he  might  natur- 
ally deem  it  of  importance  superior 
even  to  Samos  in  his  plans.  More- 
over, not  only  no  foreign  fleet  had 
yet  reached  Samos,  but  several 
Athenian  ships  had  arrived  there  : 
for  Strombichides,  having  come 
across  the  jEgean  too  late  to  save 
Chios,  made  Samos  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral station  (viii.  16).  These  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the 
known  reluctance  of  the  Samjan 
Demos  or  commonalty,  are  surely 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  Sa- 
inian  oligarchy  had  not  yet  con- 
summated its  designs  to  revolt. 
And  hence  the  fact,  that  no  revolt 
had  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be 
held  to  warrant  Dr.  Thirlwall's  in- 
ference, that  the  government  was 
not  oligarchical. 

We  have  no  information  how  or 
when  the  oligarchical  government 
at  Samos  got  up.  That  the  Samian 


refugees  at  Ansea,  go  actively 
hostile  to  Samos  and  Athens 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  were  oligarchical 
exiles  acting  against  a  democratical 
government  at  Samoa  (iv.  75),  is 
not  in  itself  improbable;  yet  it  is 
not  positively  stated.  The  govern- 
ment of  Samos  might  have  been, 
even  at  that  time,  oligarchical ; 
yet,  if  it  acted  in  the  Athenian 
interest,  there  would  doubtless  be 
a  body  of  exiles  watching  for  op- 
portunities of  injuring  it,  by  aid 
of  the  enemies  of  Athens. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
if  we  read  and  put  together  the 
passages  of  Thucydides,  viii.  21, 
63,  73,  it  is  impossible  without  the 
greatest  violence  to  put  any  other 
sense  upon  them,  except  as  mean- 
ing that  the  government  of  Samos 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  oli- 
garchy or  Ge&mori,  and  that  the 
Demos  rose  in  insurrection  against 
them,  with  ultimate  triumph.  The 
natural  sense  of  the  words  ir.z-ii.a- 
Taon;,  eiravis-raum,  is  that  of  insur- 
rection against  an  established,  go- 
vernment: it  does  not  mean  "a 
violent  attack  by  one  party  upon 
another" — still  less  does  it  mean, 
"an  attack  made  by  a  party  in  pos- 
session of  the  government;"  which 
nevertheless  it  ought  to  mean,  if 
Dr.  Thirlwall  be  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Samian  government 
was  now  democratical.  Thus  we 
have,  in  the  description  of  the 
Samian  revolt  from  Athens — Thu- 
cyd.  i.  115  (after  Thucydides  has 
stated  that  the  Athenians  establish- 
ed a  democratical  government,  he 
next  says  that  the  Samian  exiles 
presently  came  over  with  a  mer- 
cenary force) — xai  itpu)TO-<  p.ev  tip 
S^mp  sit  OV$OT  rja  ov,  xai  expaTr,- 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  blockading  fleet  was 
surprised  and  defeated,  with  the  loss   of  four  peioponne- 
triremes,  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Peirae-  xenchre* at 
urn,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  get  to  Kenchreae,   — Astyo- 
and  to  refit  in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  to   °hu|  is  sent 
Ionia.    The  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  which   admiral  to 
had  fought  at  Syracuse  had  already  come  back   !°nia. 
to  Lechseum,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  their 

aav  TCUV  itXEiaTCDv,  Ac.    Again,  v.  23  8rj  JACK,  [AsrapaXXotAEvoi  aufi  n 

—about  the  apprehended  insurrec-  — eYSvimd  TE  e?  Tpiaxoitoy?  Juvaifxo- 

tion    of    the    Helots     against    the  TCU,    xai     ifisXXov     -rok    aXXoi?    uj? 

Spartans— r^/  8s  r]  SouXsia  STCO-MO-  8rj(i<ij     OVTI     eriQigosaQoti.      Surely 

TTjTat:    compare   Xenoph.  Hellen.  these    words— oi    s^avaoTotvTSc;   toi<; 

v.  4,  19;    Plato,   Republ.   iv.  18,  p.  6uv«ToT?  xou  OVTE?  6rj|jLo; — "those  who 

444 ;    Herodot.   iii.  39-120.     So  also  having  risen   in    arms   against  the 

S'jvotTGt  is  among   the  words  which  wealthy  and    powerful,    were  now 

Thucydides  uses  for  an  oligarchical  a    Demos    or   a   democracy"— must 

party,   either  in  government  or  in  imply  that  the  persons  against  whom 

what  may  be   called  opposition  (i.  a  rising  had  taken  place  had  Icen 

24;  v.  4).    But  it  is  not  conceivable  a  governing  oligarchy.   Surely  also, 

to  me  that  Thucydides  would  have  the  words  jjL^-aj-iaXXofxsvoi  au!h?,  can 

employed  the  words  TJ  gTtoc/dcoTaoi?  mean  nothing  else  except  to  point 

uno  TOU  OTJ^O'J  TOI?  SuvaToi? — if  the  out  the  strange  antithesis  between 

Demos  had  at  that  time  been  actu-  the  conduct  of  these  same  men  at 

ally  in  the  government.  two  different  epochs  not  far  distant 

Again,  viii.  63,  he  says,  that  the  from  each  other.     On  the  first  oc- 

Athenian  oligarchical  party  under  casion,    they    rose   up    against   an 

Peisander  au-riuv  TO>V  2a(j.io)v  npou-  established     oligarchical     govern- 

•tpj'l/avTO    TOIK;     8uvaTO'j;    a>3Ti    itsi-  ment,    and  constituted  a  democra- 

poaflai    |AETa     ocpiiv     6XiY«pxV^'>ai,  tical   government.     On  the  second 

x^iitep     EH  ocvaaT  o  VTO  c,     autous  occasion,   they  rose   up  in  conspi- 

aXXV)Xoi<;    fva    (XT)    6Xifapy<i>v-  racy  against  this  very  democratical 

Ta  i.    Here  the  motive  of  the  pre-  government,    in   order   to    subvert 

vious  ETCavoa7aai<;  is  clearly  noted  it,   and   constitute   themselves    an 

— it  was  in   order  that   they  might  oligarchy  in  its  place.     If  we  sup- 

nut  be  under  an  oligarchical  govern-  pose  that  on  the  first  occasion,  the 

ment:  for  I  agree  with  Kriiger  (in  established    government    was     al- 

opposition  to  Dr.  Thirlwall),  that  ready  democratical,    and  that   the 

this   is   the   clear   meaning   of  the  persons   here   mentioned  were  not 

words,  and  that  the  use  of  the  pre-  conspirators  against  an  established 

gent  tense  prevents  our  construing  oligarchy,      but     merely     persons 

it,  "in  order  that  their  do  mo  era  tical  making  use  of  the  powers  ofademo- 

governmentmightnot  be  subverted,  cratical  government  to  do  violence 

and  an    oligarchy  put  upon  them"  to  rich  citizens — all  this  antithesis 

—which  ought  to  be  the  sense,   if  completely  vanishes. 
Dr.  Thirlwall's  view  were  just.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  satisfied  that 

Lastly,    viii.  73,   v,-e    have  oi  fa.p  the  government   of  Samos,    at   the 

TOTE  T(bv  2a[iiu>v  E- a  v  a  3  T«V-  time    whon    Chios     revolted     from 

Tec    TOI;    Suvatoi?    v.  at    tJ-,-e^  Athens,  was  oligarchical  like  that 
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way  by  the  Athenian  squadron  under  Hippokles  at  Nau- 
paktus. !  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus  was  sent 
to  Kenchreae  to  take  the  command  and  proceed  to  Ionia 
as  admiral  in  chief:  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
depart  for  Chios,  whither  he  arrived  with  only  four  tri- 
remes, followed  by  six  more  afterwards.2 

Before  he  reached  that  island,  however,  the  Chians, 

zealous  in  the  new  part  which  they  had  taken 
oMthe'chi^  up,  and  interested  for  their  own  safety  in  multi- 
LesbogainSt  Pv™&  defections  from  Athens,  had  themselves 

undertaken  the  prosecution  of  the  plans  con- 
certed by  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Corinth.  They 
originated  an  expedition  of  their  own,  with  thirteen  tri- 
remes under  a  Lacedaemonian  Perioekus  named  Deiniadas, 
to  procure  the  revolt  of  Lesbos;  with  the  view,  if  success- 
ful, of  proceeding  afterwards  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Hellespontine  dependencies  of  Athens.  A  land-force 
under  the  Spartan  Eualas,  partly  Peloponnesian,  partly 
Asiatic,  inarched  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  north- 
ward towards  Kyme,  to  cooperate  in  both  these  objects. 
Lesbos  was  at  this  time  divided  into  at  least  five  separate 
city-governments— Methymna  at  the  north  of  the  island, 
Mitylene  towards  the  south-east,  Antissa,  Eresus  and 
Pyrrha  on  the  west.  Whether  these  governments  were 
oligarchical  or  democratical,  we  do  not  know;  but  the 
Athenian  kleruchs  who  had  been  sent  to  Mitylene  after  its 
revolt  sixteen  years  before,  must  have  long  ago  disap- 
peared.3 The  Chian  fleet  first  went  to  Methymna  and  pro- 
cured the  revolt  of  that  place,  where  four  triremes  were 


of  Chios  itself.    Nor  do  I  see  any  affairs  of  her  subject-allies,   seems 

difficulty  in  believing  this  to  be  the  to    me    to    have   been   much  exag- 

fact,   though  I  cannot   state  when  geratecl. 

and  how  the  oligarchy  became  es-  Tlie  Samian  oligarchy  or  Ge&mori, 

tablished    there.     So    long  as    the  dispossessed     of    the    government 

island  performed  its  duty  as  a  sub-  on  this  occasion,  were  restored  by 

ject  ally,  Athens  did  not  interfere  Lysander,  after  his  victorious  close 

with    the  form  of  its  government,  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Xenoph. 

And  she  was  least  of  all  likely  to  Hellen.   iii.   3,   6 — where    they   are 

interfere,   during   the    seven  years  called  of  dp^ouot  -oXt-rai. 

of  peace  intervening   between  the  '  Thucyd.  viii.  13. 

years  421-414  B.C.  There  was  nothing  2  Thucyd.  viii.  20-23. 

then  to  excite   her   apprehensions.  *  See    the     earlier    part    of   this 

The  degree  to  which  Athens  inter-  History,  eh.  1. 

meddled  generally  with  the  internal 
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left  in  guard,  while  the  remaining  nine  sailed  forward  to 
Mitylene,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  important  town 
also.1 

Their  proceedings  however  were  not  unwatched  by 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos.  Unable  to  recover  Iu.su 
possession  of  Teos,  Diomedon  had  been  obliged  Of  the 
to  content  himself  with  procuring  neutrality  ?hi?ns~T 
from  that  town,  and  admission  for  the  vessels   maintained 
of  Athens  as  well  as  of  her  enemies:  he  had   ^y  *he. 

/>  >i    i  *  111  T7i         nT>i     Athenians. 

moreover  tailed  in  an  attack  upon  Erae. 2  ±5ut 
he  had  since  been  strengthened  partly  by  the  democratical 
revolution  at  Samos,  partly  by  the  arrival  of  Leon  with 
ten  additional  triremes  from  Athens:  so  that  these  two 
commanders  were  now  enabled  to  sail,  with  twenty-five 
triremes,  to  the  relief  of  Lesbos.  Reaching  Mitylene  (the 
largest  town  in  that  island)  very  shortly  after  its  revolt, 
they  sailed  straight  into  the  harbour  when  no  one  expected 
them,  seized  the  nine  Chian  ships  with  little  resistance, 
and  after  a  successful  battle  on  shore, "regained  possession 
of  the  city.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus — who 
had  only  been  three  days  arrived  at  Chios  from  Kenchrese 
with  his  four  triremes — saw  the  Athenian  fleet  pass 
through  the  channel  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  on 
its  way  to  Lesbos;  and  immediately  on  the  same  evening 
followed  it  to  that  island,  to  lend  what  aid  he  could,  with 
one  Chian  trireme  added  to  his  own  four,  and  some  hoplites 
on  board.  He  sailed  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  on  the  next  day 
to  Eresus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  he  first 
learnt  the  recapture  of  Mitylene  by  the  Athenians.  He 
was  here  also  joined  by  three  out  of  the  four  Chian  triremes 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  that  place,  and  which  had 
been  driven  away,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number, 
by  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  fleet  pushing  on  thither  from 
Mitylene.  Astyochus  prevailed  on  Eresus  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  having  armed  the  population,  sent  them  by 
land  together  with  his  own  hoplites  under  Eteonikus  to 
Methymna,  in  hopes  of  preserving  that  place — whither  he 
also  proceeded  with  his  fleet  along  the  coast.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  endeavours,  Methymna  as  well  as  Eresus  and  all 
Lesbos  was  recovered  by  the  Athenians,  while  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  return  with  his  force  to  Chios.  The  kind 
troops  which  had  marched  along  the  mainland,  with  a  view 

1  Thucj-d.  viii.  22.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  20. 
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to  farther  operations  at  the  Hellespont,  were  carried  back 
to  Chios  and  their  respective  homes. l  • 

The  recovery  of  Lesbos,  which  the  Athenian  now  placed 
Harassing  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  was  of  great  im- 
operations  portance  in  itself,  and  arrested  for  the  moment 
nians6  Athe"  a1^  operations  against  them  at  the  Hellespont, 
against  Their  fleet  from  Lesbos  was  first  employed  in  the 
recovery  of  Klazomense,  which  they  again  carried 
back  to  its  original  islet  near  the  shore — the  new  town  on  the 
mainland,  called  Polichna,  though  in  course  of  being  built, 
being  not  yet  sufficiently  fortified  to  defend  itself.  The 
leading  anti- Athenians  in  the  town  made  their  escape,  and 
went  farther  up  the  country  to  Baphnus.  Animated  by 
such  additional  success — as  well  as  by  a  victory  which  the 
Athenians,  who  were  blockading  Miletus,  gained  over 
Chalkideus,  wherein  that  officer  was  slain — Leon  and  Dio- 
medon  thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  begin  aggres- 
sive measures  against  Chios,  now  their  most  active  enemy 
in  Ionia.  Their  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  was  well-equipped 
with  Epibatse;  who,  though  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  were  Thetes  armed  at  the  public  cost,  yet  in  the 
present  stress  of  affairs  were  impressed  from  the  superior 
noplites  in  the  city  muster-rolL  2  They  occupied  the  little 
islets  called  (Enussse,  near  Chios  on  the  north-east — as  well 
as  the  forts  of  Sidussa  and  Pteleus  in  the  territory  of 
Erythrae;  from  which  positions  they  began  a  series  of 
harassing  operations  against  Chios  itself.  Disembarking 
on  the  island  at  Kardamyle  and  Bolissus,  they  not  only 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  but  inflicted  upon  the  Chian 
forces  a  bloody  defeat.  After  two  farther  defeats,  at  Phanae 
and  at  Leukonium,  the  Chians  no  longer  dared  to  quit  their 
fortifications;  so  that  the  invaders  were  left  to  ravage  at 
pleasure  the  whole  territory,  being  at  the  same  time  masters 
of  the  sea  around,  and  blocking  up  the  port. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  23.    dnExofj-iaQr)  8e  and  Kymg  (6  ite^ot;  5jj.a  rUXoi:OMV7)- 

rcoXtv  xaToc  iroXet!;  xai    6   a  -  6    Tiiv  atcov   TS   T(I)v  itapovTuuv   xat    -d)v  ao- 

ve<I)v  itsCoi;,  o«  ETH  TOV  'EXXv^anov-  T<58sv  $ufi|xi)riov  TtGtp^et  gici  KXa^o- 

•tov  E(jLsXXT]3£v  levai.  IAEVCOV    T£   xai    K'i|AT);).     Thucydidea 

Dr.  Arnold  and   Goller   suppose  does  not  say  that  they  ever  crossed 

that  these  soldiers  had  been  carried  to    Lesbos:     they    remained    near 

over    to    Lesbos    to    cooperate    in  TCymfe  prepared  to  march  forward, 

detaching  the  island  from  the  Athe-  after  that  island  should  have  been 

nians.  Bflt  this  is  not  implied  in  the  conquered,  to  the  Hellespont, 

narrative.     The  landforce  marched  *  Thucyd.   viii.  24,    with  Dr.  Ar- 

aJong  by  land  towards  Klazomense  nold's  note. 
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The  Athenians  now  retaliated  upon  Chios  the  hardships 
under  which  Attica  itself  was  suffering;  hard-   T 

i  •         ii  •    e   11      p  ij.     •  1 1  .LI  •       Hardships 

ships  the  more  pamtully  felt,  inasmuch  as  this  suffered  by 
was  the  first  time  that  an  enemy  had  ever  been  ^e  Chians 
seen  in  the  island,  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  ity'of 'the 
from  Greece,  and  the  organization  of  the  con-  i{!1.an^  up  to 
federacy  of  Delos,  more  than  sixty  years  before. 
The  territory  of  Chios  was  highly  cultivated,  *  its  commerce 
extensive,  and  its  wealth  among  the  greatest  in  all  Greece. 
In  fact,  under  the  Athenian  empire,  its  prosperity  had  been 
so  marked  and  so  uninterrupted,  that  Thucydides  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  undeviating  prudence  and  circum- 
spection of  the  government,  in  spite  of  circumstances  well- 
calculated  to  tempt  them  into  extravagance.  "ExceptSparta 
(he  says),2  Chios  is  the  only  state  that  I  know,  which 
maintained  its  sober  judgement  throughout  a  career  of 
prosperity,  and  became  even  more  watchful  in  regard  to 
security,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced  in  power."  He  adds, 
that  the  step  of  revolting  from  Athens,  though  the  Chian 
government  now  discovered  it  to  have  been  an  error,  was 
at  any  rate  a  pardonable  error;  for  it  was  undertaken  under 
the  impression,  universal  throughout  Greece  and  prevalent 
even  in  Athens  herself  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  that 
Athenian  power,  if  not  Athenian  independence,  was  at  an 
end — and  untertaken  in  conjunction  with  allies  seemingly 
more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  This  remarkable  observa- 
tion of  Thucydides  doubtless  includes  an  indirect  censure 
upon  his  own  city,  as  abusing  her  prosperity  for  purposes 
of  unmeasured  aggrandisement;  a  censure  not  undeserved 
in  reference  to  the  enterprise  against  Sicily.  But  it  counts 
at  the  same  time  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  condition 
of  the  allies  of  Athens  under  the  Athenian  empire,  and 
goes  far  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  practical  oppression  against 
the  imperial  city. 

The  operations  now  carrying  on  in  Chios  indicated 
such    an    unexpected  renovation  in  Athenian  affairs,  that 
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a  party  in  the  island  began  to  declare  in  favour  of  re-union 
Fresh  forces  with  Athens.  The  Chian  government  were 
fromAthens  forced  to  summon  Astyochus,  with  his  four  Pelo- 
the^Athe-0  ponnesian  ships  from  Erythrse,to  strengthen  their 
nians  near  hands,  and  keep  down  opposition ;  by  seizing 
tus>  hostages  from  the  suspected  parties,  as  well  as  by 
other  precautions.  While  the  Chians  were  thus  endangered 
at  home,  the  Athenian  interest  in  Ionia  was  still  farther 
fortified  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  armament  from  Athens 
at  Samos.  Phrynichus,  Onomakles,  and  Skironides  con- 
ducted a  fleet  of  forty-eight  triremes,  some  of  them  em- 
ployed for  the  transportation  of  hoplites ;  of  which  latter 
there  were  aboard  1000  Athenians,  and  1500  Argeians. 
Five  hundred  of  these  Argeians,  having  come  to  Athens 
without  arms,  were  clothed  with  Athenian  panoplies  for 
service.  The  newly-arrived  armament  immediately  sailed 
from  Samos  to  Miletus,  where  it  effected  a  disembarkation, 
in  conjunction  with  those  Athenians  who  had  been  before 
watching  the  place  from  the  island  of  Lade.  The  Milesians 
marched  forth  to  give  them  battle;  mustering  800  of  their 
own  hoplites,  together  with  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  of 
the  five  triremes  brought  across  by  Chalkideus,  and  a  body 
of  troops,  chiefly  cavalry,  yet  with  a  few  mercenary  hoplites, 
under  the  satrap  Tissaphernes.  Alkibiades  also  was  present 
and  engaged.  The  Argeians  were  so  full  of  contempt  for 
the  lonians  of  Miletus  who  stood  opposite  to  them,  that  they 
rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  great  neglect  of  ranker 
order;  a  presumption  which  they  expiated  by  an  entire  defeat, 
with  the  loss  of  300  men.  But  the  Athenians  on  their  wing 
were  so  completely  victorious  over  the  Peloponnesians  and 
others  opposed  to  them,  that  all  the  army  of  the  latter,  and 
even  the  Milesians  themselves  on  returning  from  their 
pursuit  of  the  Argeians,  were  forced  to  shelter  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  issue  of  this  combat 
excited  much  astonishment,  inasmuch  as  on  each  side,  Ionian 
hoplites  were  victorious  over  Dorian. 1 

For  a  moment,  the  Athenian  army,  masters  of  the  field 
under  the  walls  of  Miletus,  indulged  the  hope  of  putting 
that  city  under  blockade,  by  a  wall  across  the  isthmus 
which  connected  it  with  the  continent.  But  these  hopes 
soon  vanished  when  they  were  apprised,  on  the  very  eveoing 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  25.  20. 
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of  the  battle,  that  the  main  Peloponnesian  and  Sicilian 
fleet,  55  triremes  in  number,  was  actually  in  Fresh  Peio- 
sight.  Of  these  55,  22  were  Sicilian  (20  from  ponnesian 

11          f  rt   i  •         \  i.       L    AI        forces  ar- 

Syracuse   and   two  from  oelmus)  sent   at   the  rive— the 

pressing  instance  of  Hermokrates  and  under  his  Athenians 

command,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  final  guant'to "' 

blow  at  Athens — so  at  least  it  was  anticipated,  the  strong 

, .        ,        .       .  ,.          _  mi  * .    .          recominen- 

m  the  beginning  of  412  B.C.  The  remaining  dation  of 
33  triremes  being  Peloponnesian,  the  whole  Phrynichus. 
fleet  was  placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  Thera- 
menes  until  he  could  join  the  admiral  Astyochus.  Thera- 
menes,  halting  first  at  the  island  of  Lerus  (off  the  coast 
towards  the  southward  of  Miletus),  was  there  first  informed 
of  the  recent  victory  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  station  for  the  night  in  the  neighbouring 
Gulf  of  lasus.  Here  he  was  found  by  Alkibiades,  who 
came  on  horseback  in  all  haste  from  Miletus,  to  the  Milesian 
town  of  Teichiussa  on  that  Gulf.  Alkibiades  strenuously 
urged  him  to  lend  immediate  aid  to  the  Milesians,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  the  intended  wall  of  blockade; 
representing  that  if  that  city  were  captured,  all  the  hopes 
of  the  Peloponnesians  in  Ionia  would  be  extinguished. 
Accordingly  he  prepared  to  sail  thither  the  next  morning; 
but  during  the  night,  the  Athenians  thought  it  wise  to 
abandon  their  position  near  Miletus  and  return  to  Samos 
with  their  wounded  and  their  baggage.  Having  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  Theramenes  with  his  fleet,  they  preferred 
leaving  their  victory  unimproved,  to  the  hazard  of  a  general 
battle.  Two  out  of  the  three  commanders,  indeed,  were 
at  first  inclined  to  take  the  latter  course,  insisting  that 
the  maritime  honour  of  Athens  would  be  tarnished  by 
retiring  before  the  enemy.  But  the  third,  Phrynichus, 
opposed  with  so  much  emphasis  the  proposition  of  fighting, 
that  he  at  length  induced  his  colleagues  to  retire.  The 
fleet  (he  said)  had  not  come  prepared  for  fighting  a  naval 
battle,  but  full  of  hoplites  for  land-operations  against 
Miletus:  the  numbers  of  the  newly-arrived  Peloponnesians 
were  not  accurately  known:  and  a  defeat  at  sea,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  utter  ruin  to  Athens. 
Thucydides  bestows  much  praise  on  Phrynichus  for  the 
wisdom  of  this  advice,  which  was  forthwith  acted  upon. 
The  Athenian  fleet  sailed  back  toSamos;  from  which  place 
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the  Argeian  hoplites,  sulky  with  their  recent  defeat, 
demanded  to  be  conveyed  home. l 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  thePeloponnesian  fleet  sailed 
Capture  of  from  the  Gulf  of  lasus  to  Miletus,  expecting  to 
lasus  by  fin(j  an(j  fight  the  Athenians,  and  leaving:  their 

the  Pelo-  .?  ,       .       .  ,  '  ,°      , 

ponnesians  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  (as  was  usual  when 
— rich  piun-  going  into  action)  at  Teichiussa.  Finding 

der— Amor-    s?r., »°  i         j  T         j       f   ,1  ii     s 

ges  made  Miletus  already  relieved  of  the  enemy,  they 
prisoner.  stayed  there  only  one  day  in  order  to  reinforce 
themselves  with  the  25  triremes  which  Chalkideus  had 
originally  brought  thither,  and  which  had  been  since 
blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Lade — and  then  sailed 
back  to  Teichiussa  to  pick  up  the  tackle  there  deposited. 
Being  now  not  far  from  lasus,  the  residence  of  Amorges, 
Tissaphernes  persuaded  them  to  attack  it  by  sea,  in 
cooperation  with  his  forces  by  land.  No  one  at  lasus  was 
aware  of  the  arrival  of  thePeloponnesian  fleet:  the  triremes 
approaching  were  supposed  to  be  Athenians  and  friends, 
so  that  the  place  was  entered  and  taken  by  surprise;2 
though  strong  in  situation  and  fortifications,  and  defended 
by  a  powerful  band  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  capture 
of  lasus,  in  which  theSyracusans  distinguished  themselves, 
was  of  signal  advantage  from  the  abundant  plunder  which 
it  distributed  among  the  army;  the  place  being  rich  from 
ancient  date,  and  probably  containing  the  accumulations 
of  the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  father  of  Amorges.  It  was  handed 
over  to  Tissaphernes,  along  with  all  the  prisoners,  for  each 
head  of  whom  he  paid  down  aDaric  stater,  or  twenty  Attic 
drachmae — and  along  with  Amorges  himself,  who  had  been 
taken  alive  and  whom  the  satrap  was  thus  enabled  to  send 
up  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  mercenaries  captured  in  the 
place  were  enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  captors,  and  sent 
by  land  under  Pedaritus  to  Erythree,  in  order  that  they 
might  cross  over  from  thence  to  Chios.3 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  27.  Phrynichus    and    his    colleagues 

1  Phrynichus  the  Athenian  com-  were     certainly     guilty    of    grave; 

mander   was    afterwards   displaced  omission  in  not  sending  notice  to 

by   the  Athenians— by    the   recom-  Amorges  of  the  sudden  retirement 

mendation  of  Peisander,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Milgtus ; 

when  this  displacement  suited  the  the    ignorance    of   which    circum- 

purpose    of    the    oligarchical   con-  stance  was  one  reason  why  Amorges 

spirators— on  the  charge  of  having  mistook  the    Peloponnesian   ships 

abandoned    and  betrayed  Amorges  for  Athenian, 

on  this  occasion,    and   caused    the  *  Tbucyd.  viii.  28. 
capture  of  lasus  (Thucyd.  viii.  54). 
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The  arrival  of  the  recent  reinforcements  to  both  the 
opposing  fleets,  and  the  capture  of  lasus,  took 
place  about  the  autumnal  equinox  or  the  end  nls  begins 
of  September;  at  which  period,  the  Peloponne-   to  fu/nllh 

,     ,     •  1.1    j       j.    T»r-i*j.  m-  Pay  to  tne 

sian  fleet  being  assembled  at  Miletus,   Tissa-  peioponne- 
phernes  paid  to  them  the  wages  of  the  crews,  5jan  fl^et- 

j   n  if  A  j.j.-      ii  i-i  He   reduces 

at  the  rate  of  one  Attic  drachma  per  head  per  the  rate  of 
diem,  as  he  had  promised  by  his  envoy  at  Sparta,   |>ay  for  the 

,.         "  ,•         c        ,i         future. 

But  he  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  tor  the 
future  (partly  at  the  instigation  of  Alkibiades,  of  which 
more  hereafter)  that  he  could  not  continue  so  high  a  rate 
of  pay,  unless  he  should  receive  express  instructions  from 
Susa;  and  that  until  such  instructions  came,  he  should  give 
only  half  a  drachma  per  day.  Theramenes,  being  only 
commander  for  the  interim,  until  the  junction  with  Asty- 
ochus,  was  indifferent  to  the  rate  at  which  the  men  were 
paid  (a  miserable  jealousy  which  marks  the  low  character 
of  many  of  these  Spartan  officers):  but  the  Syracusan  Her- 
mokrates  remonstrated  so  loudly  against  the  reduction, 
that  he  obtained  from  Tissaphernes  the  promise  of  a  slight 
increase  above  the  half  drachma,  though  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  entire  drachma  continued.1  For  the 
present,  however,  the  seamen  were  in  good  spirits;  not 
merely  from  having  received  the  high  rate  of  pay,  but  from 
the  plentiful  booty  recently  acquired  at  lasus;2  while 
Astyochus  and  the  Chians  were  also  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  fleet.  Nevertheless  the  Athe- 
nians on  their  side  were  also  reinforced  by  35  fresh  tri- 
remes, which  reached  Samos  under  Strombichides,  Char- 
minus,  and  Euktemon.  The  Athenian  fleet  from  Chios 
was  now  recalled  to  Samos,  where  the  commanders  muster- 
ed their  whole  naval  force,  with  a  view  of  redividing  it  for 
ulterior  operations. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  29.    What  this  new  any  of  the  explanations  given  ap- 

rate  of  pay  was,  or  by  what  exact  pear    to    me    convincing.      On    the 

fraction      it     exceeded     the     half  whole,   I   incline   to    consider    the 

drachma,    is    a    matter   which    the  conjecture    and    explanation  given 

words  of  Thucydides  do  not  enable  by  Paulmier   aud  Dobree   as   more 

us  to  make  out.    None  of  the  com-  plausible   than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold 

mentators    can     explain    the    text  and  Goller,  or  of  Poppo  and  Her- 

without  admitting  some  alteration  raann. 

or   omission    of   words  :    nor   does  *  Thucyd,  viii.  36. 
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Considering  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year, 
Powerful  immediately  after  the  Syracusan  disaster,  the 
fleet'at*11  navy  °f  Athens  had  been  no  less  scanty  in 
Samos—  number  of  ships  than  defective  in  equipment — 

renovation  we  rG&^  w^  amazement,  that  she  had  now  at 
of  the  navy  Samos  no  less  than  104  triremes  in  full  condition 
of  Athens.  an(j  disposable  for  service,  besides  some  others 
specially  destined  for  the  transport  of  troops.  Indeed 
the  total  number  which  she  had  sent  out,  putting  together 
the  separate  squadrons,  had  been  128.1  So  energetic  an 
effort,  and  so  unexpected  a  renovation  of  affairs  from  the 
hopeless  prostration  of  last  year,  was  such  as  no  Grecian 
state  except  Athens  could  nave  accomplished;  nor  even 
Athens  herself,  had  she  not  been  aided  by  that  reserve 
fund,  consecrated  twenty  years , before  through  the  long- 
sighted calculation  of  Perikles. 

The  Athenians  resolved  to  employ  30  triremes  in 
A  .  making  a  landing,  and  establishing  a  fortified  post, 
suchiosand  in  Chios;  and  lots  being  drawn  among  the  gen- 
ontheoppo-  erals,  Strombichides  with  two  others  were 
assigned  to  the  command.  The  other  74  tri- 
remes, remaining  masters  of  the  sea,  made  descents  near 
Miletus,  trying  in  vain  to  provoke  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
out  of  that  harbour.  It  was  some  time  before  Astyochus 
actually  went  thither  to  assume  his  new  command — being 
engaged  in  operations  near  to  Chios,  which  island  had  been 
left  comparatively  free  by  the  recall  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
to  the  general  muster  at  Samos.  Going  forth  with  twenty 
triremes — ten  Peloponnesian  and  ten  Chian — he  made  a 
fruitless  attack  upon  Pteleus,  the  Athenian  fortified  post 
in  the  Erythraean  territory;  after  which  he  sailed  to  Klazo- 
mense,  recently  re-transferred  from  the  continent  to  the 
neighbouring  islet.  He  here  (in  conjunction  with  Tamos, 
the  Persian  general  of  the  district)  enjoined  the  Klazome- 
nians  again  to  break  with  Athens,  to  leave  their  islet,  and 
to  take  up  their  residence  inland  at  Daphnus,  where  the 
philo- Peloponnesian  party  among  them  still  remained 
established  since  the  former  revolt.  This  demand  being 
rejected,  he  attacked  Klazomense,  but  was  repulsed,  al- 
though the  town  was  unfortified;  and  was  presently  driven 
off  by  a  severe  storm,  from  which  he  found  shelter  at  Kyme 
and  Phoksea.  Some  of  his  ships  sheltered  themselves 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  30:    compare   Dr.  Arnold's  note. 
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during  the  same  storm  on  certain  islets  near  to  and  belong- 
ing to  Klazomense ;  on  which  they  remained  eight  days, 
destroying  and  plundering  the  property  of  the  inhabitants 
and  then  rejoined  Astyochus.  That  admiral  was  now  an- 
xious to  make  an  attempt  on  Lesbos,  from  which  he  receiv- 
ed envoys  promising  revolt  from  Athens.  But  the  Corinth- 
ians and  others  in  his  fleet  were  so  averse  to  the  enter- 
prise, that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  and  sail  back 
to  Chios;  his  fleet,  before  it  arrived  there,  being  again 
dispersed  by  the  storms,  frequent  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. * 

Meanwhile  Pedaritus,  despatched  by  land  from  Miletus 
(at  the  head  of  the  mercenary  force  made  prison-  pedaritus, 
ers  at  lasus,   as  well   as    of  500  of  the  Pelo-  Lacedsemo- 
ponnesian  seamen  who  had  originally  crossed  g^  Chios"" 
the  sea  with  Chalkideus   and  since  served  as  — disagree- 
hoplites),  had  reached  Erythrse,  and  from  thence  ^een'him 
crossed  the  channel  to  Chios.    To  him  and  to  the  and  Asty- 
Chians,  Astyochus  now  proposed  to  undertake  oc 
the  expedition  to  Lesbos;  but  he  experienced  from  them 
the  same  reluctance   as  from  the  Corinthians — a  strong 
proof  that  the  tone  of  feeling  in  Lesbos  had  been  found 
to  be  decidedly  philo-Atheniau  on  the  former  expedition. 
Pedaritus  even  peremptorily  refused  to  let  him  have  the 
Chian  triremes  for  any   such  purpose — an  act  of  direct 
insubordination    in  a  Lacedsemonian  officer  towards  the 
admiral-in-chief,   which  Astyochus  resented  so    strongly, 
that  he  immediately  left  Chios  for  Miletus,  carrying  away 
with  him  all  the  Peloponnesian  triremes,  and  telling  the 
Chians,  in  terms  of  strong  displeasure,  that  they  might 
look  in  vain  to  him  for  aid,  if  they  should  come  to  need 
it.     He   halted   with   his   fleet   for  the  night  under  the 
headland  of  Korykus  (in  the  Erythraean  territory),  on  the 
north  side;  but  while  there,  he  received  an  intimation  of  a 
supposed  plot  to  betray  Erythrsea  by  means  of  prisoners 
sent  back  from  the  Athenian  station  at  Samos.     Instead 
of  pursuing  his  voyage  to  Miletus,  he  therefore  returned 
on  the  next  day  to  Erythrsea  toinvestigate  this  plot,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  prisoners  themselves 
in  order  to  obtain  their  liberation.2 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  31,  32. 
»  Thucyd.  viii.  32.  33. 
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The  fact  of  his  thus  going  back  to  Erythraea,instead 
ABtyochus  of  Pursuing  his  voyage,  proved,  by  accident, 
abandons  the  salvation  of  his  fleet.  For  it  so  happened 
Chios  and  that  on  that  same  night  the  Athenian  fleet  under 

returns  to       0 ,  i  •   i  •  i  A         n7Tj_  •  •     T     i 

Miie-tus-  otrombichides — 30  triremes  accompanied  by 
whereb1*  he  some  triremes  carrying  hoplites — had  its  station 
rscap6edythe  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  headland. 
Athenian  Neither  knew  of  the  position  of  the  other,  and 

Astyochus,  had  he  gone  forward  the  next  day 
towards  Miletus,  would  have  fallen  in  with  the  superior 
numbers  of  his  enemy.  He  farther  escaped  a  terrible 
storm,  which  the  Athenians  encountered  when  they 
doubled  the  headland  going  northward.  Descrying  three 
Chian  triremes,  they  gave  chase,  but  the  storm  became 
so  violent  that  even  these  Chians  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  own  harbour,  while  the  three  foremost  Athe- 
nian ships  were  wrecked  on  the  neighbouring  shore,  all  the 
crews  either  perishing  or  becoming  prisoners.1  The  rest 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  found  shelter  in  the  harbour  of 
Phcenikus  on  the  opposite  mainland — under  the  lofty 
mountain  called  Mimas,  north  of  Erythraea. 

As  soon  as  weather  permitted,  they  pursued  their 

voyage  to  Lesbos,  from  which  island  they  coin- 
mans  estab-  menced  their  operations  of  invading  Chios  and 
ijsh  a  for-  establishing  in  it  a  permanent  fortified  post. 

tified  post       -rr      •  ,     j  ,1     -     i       j  c  f 

in  Chios,  to  Having  transported  their  land-force  across  from 
ravage  the  Lesbos,  they  occupied  a  strong  maritime  site 
called  Delphinium,  seemingly  a  projecting  cape 
having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  each  side,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Chios.2  They  bestowed  great  labour  and  time  in 
fortifying  this  post,  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea  side, 
during  which  process  they  were  scarcely  interrupted  at 
all  either  by  the  Chians,  or  by  Pedaritus  and  his  garrison  ; 
whose  inaction  arose  not  merely  from  the  discouragement 
of  the  previous  defeats,  but  from  the  political  dissensioi- 

J  Thucyd.  viii.  83.  34.  repeating  what  they  had  once  done 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  34-38  AsX^pt-nov  before  (c.  24),  and  what  they 

....  — Xt[iivat  ix°'')  &0'  again  did  afterwards  (c.  100).  I 

That  the  Athenians  should  select  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  which 

Lesbos    on    this    occasion    as    the  strikes  Dobree  and  Dr.   Thirlwall. 

base  of  their    operations ,    and    as  Doubtless  Delphinium  was   to    the 

the   immediate  scene    of   last    pre-  north  of  the  city  of  Chios, 

parations,  against  Chios— was  only 
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which  now  reigned  in  the  city.  A  strong  philo-Athenian 
party  had  pronounced  itself;  and  though  Tydeus  its  leader 
was  seized  by  Pedaritus  and  put  to  death,  still  his  remain- 
ing partisans  were  so  numerous,  that  the  government  was 
brought  to  an  oligarchy  narrower  than  ever — and  to  the 
extreme  of  jealous  precaution,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust. 
In  spite  of  numerous  messages  sent  to  Miletus,  entreating 
succour  and  representing  the  urgent  peril  to  which  this 
greatest  among  all  the  Ionian  allies  of  Sparta  was  exposed 
— Astyochus  adhered  to  his  parting  menaces,  and  refused 
compliance.  The  indignant  Pedaritus  sent  to  prefer  com- 
plaint against  him  at  Sparta  as  a  traitor.  Meanwhile  the 
fortress  at  Delphinium  advanced  so  near  towards  com- 
pletion, that  Chios  began  to  suffer  from  it  as  much  as 
Athens  suffered  from  Dekeleia,  with  the  farther  misfortune 
of  being  blocked  up  by  sea.  The  slaves  in  this  wealthy 
island — chiefly  foreigners  acquired  by  purchase,  but  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state  except  Laconia 
— were  emboldened  by  the  manifest  superiority  and 
assured  position  of  the  invaders  to  desert  in  crowds;  and 
the  loss  arising,  not  merely  from  their  flight,  but  from  the 
valuable  information  and  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  enemy, 
was  immense.  1  The  distress  of  the  island  increased  every 
day,  and  could  only  be  relieved  by  succour  from  without, 
which  Astyochus  still  withheld. 

That  officer,  on  reaching  Miletus,  found  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  force  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  ^Egean   Dorieus 
just  reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes   arrives  on 
under  Dorieus;  chiefly  from  Thurii,  which  had   coast  with" 
undergone  a  political  revolution  since  the  Athe-   a  squadron 
nian  disaster  at  Syracuse,  and  was  now  decidedly   to°joinhunif 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  philo-Laconian  party;   Astyochus 
the  chief  persons  friendly  to  Athens  having  been   ^"sts016 
exiled.2  Dorieus  and  his  squadron,  crossing  the   near 
JEgean   in  its  southern  latitude,   had  arrived   Knidus- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  38-40.    About  the  Even   in    antiquity,   though   the 

slaves   in   Chios,    see    the  extracts  institution  of  slavery  was  univer- 

from    Theopompus    and    Nympho-  sal   and    noway   disapproved,    yet 

d6rus  in  Athenoeus,  vi.  p.  265.  the  slave-trade,  or  the  buying  and 

That  from  Nymphod6rus  appears  selling   of  slaves,  was   accounted 

to  be  nothing  but  a  romantic  local  more  or  less  odious, 

legend,  connected  with  the  Chapel  '  See     the    Life     of    Lysias    the 

of  the  KintJhearted  Hero  ("Hpwos  Rhetor,  in  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 
eyj-Jvoy;)  at  Chios. 
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safely  at  Knidus,  which  had  already  been  conquered  by 
Tissaphernes  from  Athens,  and  had  received  a  Persian 
garrison.1  Orders  were  sent  from  Miletus  that  half  of  this 
newly-arrived  squadron  should  remain  on  guard  atKnidus, 
while  the  other  half  should  cruise  near  the  Triopian  Cape 
to  intercept  the  trading-vessels  from  Egypt.  But  the 
Athenians,  who  had  also  learned  the  arrival  of  Dorieus, 
sent  a  powerful  squadron  from  Samos,  which  captured  all 
these  six  triremes  off  Cape  Triopium,  though  the  crews 
escaped  ashore.  They  farther  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
Knidus,  which  was  very  nearly  successful,  as  the  town  was 
unfortified  on  the  sea-side.  On  the  morrow  the  attack 
was  renewed;  but  additional  defences  had  been  provided 
during  the  night,  while  the  crews  of  the  ships  captured 
near  Triopium  had  come  in  to  help  ;  so  that  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  return  to  Samos  without  any  farther  advan- 
tage than  that  of  ravaging  theKnidian  territory.  Astyochus 
took  no  step  to  intercept  them,  nor  did  he  think  himself 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  sea  against  the  74  Athenian 
triremes  at  Samos,  though  his  fleet  at  Miletus  was  at  this 
moment  in  high  condition.  The  rich  booty  acquired  at 
lasus  was  unconsumed;  the  Milesians  were  zealous  in  the 
confederate  cause;  while  the  pay  from  Tissaphernes  con- 
tinued to  be  supplied  with  tolerable  regularity,  yet  at  the 
reduced  rate  mentioned  a  little  above.2 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  had  hitherto  no  ground 
Second  °^  complaint  (such  as  they  soon  came  to  have) 
Peioponne-  against  the  satrap  for  irregularity  of  payment, 
wfth  tT*aty  s^  ^le  powerful  fleet  now  at  Miletus  inspired 
phemes,  the  commanders  with  a  new  tone  of  confidence, 
9)on^uded  so  that  they  became  ashamed  of  the  stipulations 
chus  and  of  that  treaty  to  which  Chalkideus  and  Alki- 
Thera-  biades,  when  first  landing  at  Miletus  with  their 

scanty  armament,  had  submitted.  Accordingly 
Astyochus,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Miletus,  and  even 
before  the  departure  of  Theramenes  (whose  functions  had 
expired  when  he  had  handed  over  the  fleet),  insisted  on  a 
fresh  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  which  was  agreed  on,  to 
the  following  effect:  — 

"Convention  and  alliance  is  concluded,  on  the  following 

nassus,  c.  i.  p.  453  Eeisk.,  and  in  *  Thucyd.  viii.  35,  36.  xat  yap 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  835.  |Aio96<;  ifiiSoto  dpxoovTios,  &c. 

'  Thucd.  viii.  35-109. 


arc,         .      .      ra. 
Thucyd.  viii.  35-109. 
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conditions,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies — 
and  King  Darius,  his  sons,  and  Tissaphernes.  The  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies  shall  not  attack  or  injure  any 
territory  or  any  city  which  belongs  to  Darius  or  has 
belonged  to  his  father  or  ancestors;  nor  shall  they  raise 
any  tribute  from  any  of  the  said  cities.  Neither  Darius 
nor  any  of  his  subjects  shall  attack  or  injure  the  Lacedae- 
monians or  their  allies.  Should  the  Lacedaemonians  or 
their  allies  have  any  occasion  for  the  king — or  should  the 
king  have  any  occasion  for  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
allies — let  eachmeet  as  much  as  maybethe  wishes  expressed 
by  the  other.  Both  will  carry  on  jointly  the  war  against 
Athens  and  her  allies:  neither  party  shall  bring  the  war  to 
a  close,  without  mutual  consent.  The  king  shall  pay  and 
keep  any  army  which  he  may  have  sent  for  and  which  may 
be  employed  in  his  territory.  If  any  of  the  cities  parties 
to  this  convention  shall  attack  the  king's  territory,  the  rest 
engage  to  hinder  them,  and  to  defend  the  king  with  their 
best  power.  And  if  any  one  within  the  king's  territory, 
or  within  the  territory  subject  to  him,1  shall  attack  the 
Lacedtemonians  or  their  allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them 
and  lend  his  best  defensive  aid." 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism, 
this  second  treaty  ofAstyochus  andTheramenes   Comparison 
was  less  disgraceful  than   the   first  treaty   of  of  the 
Chalkideus.     It  did  not  formally  proclaim  that   treaty  with 
all  those  Grecian  cities  which  had  ever  belonged   the  first- 
to  the  king  or  to  his  ancestors,  should  still  be  considered 
as  his  subjects;  nor  did  it  pledge  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
aid  the  king  in  hindering  any  of  them  from  achieving  their 
liberty.     It  still  admitted,  however,  by  implication,  undi- 
minished  extent  of  the  king's  dominion,  the  same  as  at  the 
maximum  under  his  predecessors — the  like  undefined  rights 

1  Thucyd,  viii.  37.  Kai  yj\i  TI?  presume)  the  continent  of  Asia, 

tu>v  i-i  T  f,  (3  a  aiX  eio  ?  y_  ib  p  a  ,  r)  which  the  court  of  Susa  looked 

"  j  T]  <;  paciXeijc  ap^ei,  er.i  tr]  <  upon,  together  with  all  its  inhabit- 

AoixcOaijAoviujv  tip  T)  TUJV  ^ujAjxaytjov,  ants,  as  a  freehold  exceedingly 

fJsaiXs'j;  xuiXuitui  xai  d|j.uvETuu  xata  sacred  and  peculiar  (Herodot.  i.  4)  : 

to  SuvsTiv.  by  the  latter,  as  much  as  the  aa- 

The  distinction  here  drawn  be-  trap  should  find  it  convenient  to 

tween  the  king's  territory,  and  the  lay  hands  upon,  of  that  which  had 

territory  over  which  the  king  holds  once  belonged  to  Darius  son  of 

empire  — deserves  notice.  By  the  Hystaspes  or  to  Xerxes,  in  the 

former  phrase  is  understood  (I  plenitude  of  their  power. 
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of  the  king  to  meddle  with  Grecian  affairs — the  like  un- 
qualified abandonment  of  all  the  Greeks  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  the  last  act 
performed  by  Theramenes,  who  was  lost  at  sea  shortly 
afterwards,  on  his  voyage  home,  in  a  small  boat — no  one 
knew  how. l 

Astyochus,  now  alone  in  command,  was  still  importuned 
Arrival  of  a  by  ^e  urgent  solicitations  of  the  distressed 
fresh  Peio-  Chians  for  relief,  and  in  spite  of  his  reluctance, 
fqiTadron11  was  compelled  by  the  murmurs  of  his  own  army 
under  An-  to  lend  an  ear  to  them — when  a  new  incident 
Kaunus6—  at  happened  which  gave  him  at  least  a  good  pretext 
Lichas  for  directing  his  attention  southward.  A  Pelo- 

a°  "spartan  ponnesian  squadron  of  27  triremes  under  the 
com-  command  of  Antisthenes,  having  started  from 

missioner.  Qape  Malea  about  the  winter  tropic  or  close  of 
4 1 2  B.C.,  had  first  crossed  the  sea  to  Melos,  where  it  dispersed 
ten  Athenian  triremes  and  captured  three  of  them — then 
afterwards,  from  apprehension  that  these  fugitive  Athe- 
nians would  make  known  its  approach  at  Samoa,  had  made 
a  long  circuit  round  by  Krete,  and  thus  ultimately  reached 
Kauuus  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
was  the  squadron  which  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras  had 
caused  to  be  equipped,  having  come  over  for  that  purpose 
a  year  before  as  envoys  from  the  satrap  Pharnabazus. 
Antisthenes  was  instructed  first  to  get  to  Miletus  and  put 
himself  in  concert  with  the  main  Lacedaemonian  fleet;  next, 
to  forward  these  triremes,  or  another  squadron  of  equal 
force,  under  Klearchus,  to  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  Pharnabazus  against  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  that  region.  Eleven  Spartans,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Lichas,  accompanied  Antisthenes,  to  be 
attached  to  Astyochus  as  advisers,  according  to  a  practice 
not  unusual  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  men  were 
not  only  directed  to  review  the  state  of  affairs  at  Miletus, 
and  exercise  control  coordinate  with  Astyochus — but  even 
empowered,  if  they  saw  reason,  to  dismiss  that  admiral 
himself,  upon  whom  the  complaints  of  Pedaritus  from  Chios 
had  cast  suspicion;  and  to  appoint  Antisthenes  in  his 
place.2 

1  Thucyd,   viii.  38.     diiorXewv   ev      ten;,    e?    MiXrjTov    &<pixofj.svouc   T  ibv 
xiXY,Ti  d'f a^l^ETai.  TS    oXXcov    £uvsiti|*eXeia6ctt, 

7  Thucj-d.  vii.  39.     Kal  eipr^to  ay-      TQ  p.s).).ei  apts-rci  I;EIV,  &c. 
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No  sooner  had  Astyochus  learnt  atMiletus  the  arrival 
of  Antisthenes  at  Kaunus,  than  he  postponed  Agt  ochua 
all  idea  of  lending  aid  to  Chios,  and  sailed  im-   goes°withS 
mediately  to  secure  his  iunction  with  the  27  new   *he  flSf* 

•  11  -j.i    j.1  ci  from  Mi- 

trireaaes  as  well  as  with  the  new  Spartan  coun-  ietus  to  join 
sellers.  In  his  voyage  southward  he  captured  the.  newiy- 
the  city  of  Kos,  unfortified  and  half  ruined  by  squldron- 
a  recent  earthquake,  and  then  passed  on  to  j10  df^t3 
Knidus ;  where  the  inhabitants  strenuously  urged  nian  squad- 
him  to  go  forward  at  once,  even  without  disem-  ™n  under 

,  .       °,  .  i  ,  i  •    i  ,  •          Charmlnus. 

barking  his  men,  in  order  that  he  might  surprise 
an  Athenian  squadron  of  20  triremes  under  Charminus; 
which  had  been  despatched  from  Samos,  after  the  news 
received  from  Melos,  in  order  to  attack  and  repel  the 
squadron  under  Antisthenes.  Charminus,  having  his  station 
at  S  yme,  was  cruising  near  Rhodes  and  the  Lykian  coast, 
to  watch,  though  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  back,  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  just  arrived  atKaunus.  In  this  position 
he  was  found  by  the  far  more  numerous  fleet  of  Astyochus, 
the  approach  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  expect.  But  the 
rainy  and  hazy  weather  had  so  dispersed  it,  that  Charminus, 
seeing  at  first  only  a  few  ships  apart  from  the  rest,  mistook 
them  for  the  smaller  squadron  of  new-comers.  Attacking 
the  triremes  thus  seen,  he  at  first  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantage— disabling  three  arid  damaging  several  others.  But 
presently  the  dispersed  vessels  of  the  main  fleet  came  in 
sight  and  closed  round  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make 
the  best  speed  in  escaping,  first  to  the  island  called  Teut- 
lussa,  next  to  Halikarnassus.  He  did  not  effect  his  escape 
without  the  loss  of  six  ships;  while  the  victorious Pelopon- 
nesians,  after  erecting  their  trophy  on  the  island  of  Syme, 
returned  to  Knidus,  where  the  entire  fleet,  including  the 
27  triremes  newly  arrived,  was  now  united.1  The  Athe- 
nians in  Samos  (whose  affairs  were  now  in  confusion,  from 
causes  which  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  chapter)  had 
kept  no  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  main  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Miletus,  and  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its 
departure  until  they  were  apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Char- 
minus.  They  then  sailed  down  to  Syme,  took  up  the  sails 
and  rigging  belonging  to  that  squadron,  which  had  been 
there  deposited,  and  then,  after  an  attack  upon  Loryma, 

'  Thucyl.    viii.  43. 
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carried  back  their  whole   fleet  (probably  including  the 
remnant  of  the  squadron  of  Charminus)  to  Samos. l 

Though  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  now  assembled  at 
Pelo  onne-  -^-n^us  consisted  of  94  triremes,  much  superior 
Bia^fleertt  in  number  to  the  Athenian,  it  did  not  try  to 
double""  provoke  any  general  action.  The  time  of  Lichas 
dealing  of  and  his  brother  commissioners  was  at  first  spent 
Tissapher-  jn  negotiations  with  Tissaphernes,  who  had 
bre8a7h  be-  joined  them  at  Knidus,  and  against  whom  they 
tween  him  found  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  prevalent 

and  Lichas.     .      ,,       a  Sp-,      .  ,  ,, 

in  the  fleet.  That  satrap  (now  acting  greatly 
under  the  advice  of  Alkibiades,  of  which  also  more  in  the 
coming  chapter)  had  of  late  become  slack  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian cause,  and  irregular  in  furnishing  pay  to  their  sea- 
men, during  the  last  weeks  of  their  stay  at  Miletus.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  full  of  promises,  paralysing  all  their 
operations  by  assurances  that  he  was  bringing  up  the  vast 
fleet  of  Phenicia  to  their  aid:  but  in  reality  his  object  was, 
under  fair  appearances,  merely  to  prolong  the  contest  and 
waste  the  strength  of  both  parties.  Arriving  in  the  midst 
of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  discussing  with  Tissaphernes 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  Lichas  not  only  expressed 
displeasure  at  his  past  conduct,  but  even  protested  against 
the  two  conventions  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  by  The- 
ramenes,  as  being,  both  the  one  and  thp  other,  a  disgrace 
to  the  Hellenic  name.  By  the  express  terms  of  the  former, 
and  by  the  implications  of  the  latter,  not  merely  all  the 
islands  of  the  -ACgean,  but  even  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  were 
acknowledged  as  subject  to  Persia;  so  that  Sparta,  if  she 
sanctioned  such  conditions,  would  be  merely  imposing 
upon  the  Greeks  a  Persian  sceptre,  instead  of  general  free- 
dom, for  which  she  professed  to  be  struggling.  Lichas, 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  renounce  all  prospect  of 
Persian  pay,  than  submit  to  such  conditions,  proposed  to 
negotiate  for  a  fresh  treaty  upon  other  and  better  terms 
— a  proposition,  which  Tissaphernes  rejected  with  so  much 
indignation,  as  to  depart  without  settling  anything.2 

His  desertion  did  not  discourage  the  Peloponnesian 
counsellors.  Possessing  a  fleet  larger  than  they  had  ever 


1  Thucyd.   viii.   43.     Tliis    defeat      mophor.     810 ,    with    the    note    of 
of  Cbarminus   is  made  the   subject     Paulmier. 
of   a  jest  by   Aristophanes— Thes-         2  Thucyd.  viii.  43. 
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before  had  united  in  Asia,  together  with  a  numerous  body 
of  allies,  they  calculated  on  being  able  to  get  Peloponne_ 
money  to  pay  their  men  without  Persian  aid;   Sian  fleet 
and  an  invitation,  which  they  iust  now  receiv-   51*s*,er3 

„  •  I-I.LTJIJ  j      Ehodes,and 

ed  from  various  powerful  men  at  Rhodes,  tend-  establishes 
ed  to  strengthen  such  confidence.  The  island  of  j^aMsiand 
Rhodes,  inhabited  by  a  Dorian  population  con- 
siderable in  number  as  well  as  distinguished  for  nautical 
skill,  was  at  this  time  divided  between  three  separate  city- 
governments,  as  it  had  been  at  the  epoch  of  the  Homeric 
Catalogue — Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Kameirus;  for  the  city 
called  Rhodes,  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  all  these  three, 
dates  only  from  two  or  three  years  after  the  period  which 
we  have  now  reached.  Invited  by  several  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  island,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  first  attacked 
Kameirus,  the  population  of  which,  intimidated  by  a  force 
of  94  triremes,  and  altogether  uninformed  of  their  ap- 
proach, abandoned  their  city,  which  had  no  defences,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains. l  All  the  three  Rhodian  towns,  de- 
stitute of  fortifications,  were  partly  persuaded,  partly 
frightened,  into  the  step  of  revolting  from  Athens  and 
allying  themselves  with  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenian 
fleet,  whose  commanders  were  just  now  too  busy  with  po- 
litical intrigue  to  keep  due  military  watch,  arrived  from 
Samos  too  late  to  save  Rhodes,  and  presently  returned  to 
the  former  island,  leaving  detachments  at  Chalke  and  Kos 
to  harass  the  Peloponnesians  with  desultory  attacks. 

1  Thucyd.    viii.    44.     Oi  5'    e?  TTJV  disposition  to  revolt.     The  power- 

'Po2o<,    g7axY]p'jx£>JO|A£vio-/    ^Tio    Tiiv  ful  men  of  the  island  (those  who, 

SUVOITUJTOITUJV     ivSpuJv,    TTJ-J   f''")(JLriv  if  the  government  was  democrati- 

cl^ov  ~).sTv,  &c.  cal,  formed  the  oligarchical  minor- 

.  .  .  Koti  TtpoapaXo'/isi;  Koi|jLsif,u)  -/j<;  ity,   but    who    formed  the    govern- 

'PoSia;    TpioTiQ,    vGii)3t    Tsjacipot   xai  ment   itself,    if  oligarchical)   con- 

ivvev^xovtct,       e  £e<po  fl  r(  a-x  v      |AEV  spire  and  bring  in  the  Peloponne- 

T  o  i>  <;  noXXo'j;,  o  6  x  el8  it «  ?  -it.  sian  force,   unknown  to   the  body 

it  pa  o  06  (AS  id,    xsl    ecp'JYrr'i    aXXio;  of  the   citizens  and  thus  leave   to 

TS  xai  aTEi^UtO'J  cuar]«  Trj;  noXsux,  the     latter    no    free    choice.      The 

&c.  real    feeling     towards    Athena    on 

We   have  to  remark  here,    as  on  the   part   of  the  body   of   the    citi- 

former  occasions  of  revolts  among  zens  is  one  of  simple  acquiescence, 

the    dependent   allies    of  Athens—  with  little  attachment   on  the  ont 

that  the  general  population  of  the  hand — yet  no    hatred,    or  sense    of 

allied   city    manifests  no   previous  practical  suffering,  on  the  other, 
discontent,    nor    any    spontaneous 
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The  Peloponnesians  now  levied  from  the  Rhodians  a 
Long  inao-  contribution  of  32  talents,  and  adopted  the  is- 
tion  of  the  land  as  the  main  station  for  their  fleet,  instead 
Rhodes—  °^  ^i^tus.  We  can  explain  this  change  of 
paralysing  place  by  their  recent  unfriendly  discussion  with 
of  *TUsa-  Tissaphernes,  and  their  desire  'to  be  more  out 
phem&s—  of  his  reach,  i  But  what  we  cannot  so  easily 
of Ithe>tLa°  explain,  is — that  they  remained  on  the  island 
cedsemoni-  without  any  movement  or  military  action,  and 
an  officers,  actually  hauled  their  triremes  ashore,  for  the 
space  of  no  less  than  eighty  days;  that  is,  from  about  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  March_441_B.c.  "While 
their  powerful  fleet  of  94  triremes,  superior  to  that  of 
Athens  at  Samos,  was  thus  lying  idle — their  allies  in  Chios 
were  known  to  be  suffering  severe  and  increasing  distress, 
and  repeatedly  pressing  for  aid:2  moreover  the  promise  of 
sending  to  cooperate  with  Pharnabazus  against  the  Athe- 
nian dependencies  on  the  Hellespont,  remained  unper- 
formed.3 We  may  impute  such  extreme  military  slackness 
mainly  to  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphernes,  now  playing 
a  double  game  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  He  still  kept 
up  intelligence  with  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes — pa- 
ralysed their  energies  by  assurances  that  the  Phenician 
fleet  was  actually  on  its  way  to  aid  them — and  ensured  the 
success  of  these  intrigues  by  bribes  distributed  personally 
among  the  generals  and  the  trierarchs.  Even  Astyochus 
the  general-in-chief  took  his  share  in  this  corrupt  bargain, 
against  which  not  one  stood  out  except  the  Syracusan 
Hermokrates.4  Such  prolonged  inaction  of  the  armament, 
at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  force,  was  thus  not  simply 
the  fruit  of  honest  mistake,  like  the  tardiness  of  Nikias  in 
Sicily — but  proceeded  from  the  dishonesty  and  personal 
avidity  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers. 

I  have  noticed,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion, 
the  many  evidences  which  exist  of  the  prevalence  of  per- 
sonal corruption — even  in  its  coarsest  form,  that  of  direct 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  44:  compare  o.  67.  SOVTO    7  pf/ [A  at  a  au  TOV  it  eTjoci, 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  40-55.  UXJTE    ?o  f  )ru>  prj  aat    Tau-a    eay- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  39.  T  u>,    r),r)v    TUJV    2'jpaxooiiov   TOUTIOV 
4  Thucyd.   viii.   45.     Suggestions  8e,    'EpjioxpaTTji;    YjvavrioiJTO    (xovoc 

of   Alkibiades    to     Tissaphernfis —     ujtep  TOU  E'JixTiav-o?  £ufj.|ji.27_ixGO. 
Kit  TO'!K  Tpirjpdtp^o'j;  xai  TOJ?  a-pa-         About   the    bribes   to   Astyochus 
•trjc/o;  T(JJV  noXewv  iSloaaxsv   cuate     himself,  see  also  c.  50. 
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bribery — among  the  leading  Greeks  of  all  the  cities,  when 
acting  individually.  Of  such  evidences  the  incident  here 
recorded  is  not  the  least  remarkable.  Nor  ought  this  gen- 
eral fact  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  discuss  the 
question  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  as  it  stood  in 
the  Grecian  world.  The  confident  pretensions  put  forth 
by  the  wealthy  and  oligarchical  Greeks  to  superior  virtue, 
public  as  well  as  private — and  the  quiet  repetition,  by  va- 
rious writers  modern  and  ancient,  of  the  laudatory  epithets 
implying  such  assumed  virtue — are  so  far  from  being  borne 
out  by  history,  that  these  individuals  were  perpetually 
ready  as  statesmen  to  betray  their  countrymen,  or  as  generals 
even  to  betray  the  interests  of  their  soldiers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  money  themselves.  Of  course  it  is  not 
meant  that  this  was  true  of  all  of  them;  but  it  was  true 
sufficiently  often,  to  be  reckoned  upon  as  a  contingency 
more  than  probable.  If,  speaking  on  the  average,  the 
leading  men  of  a  Grecian  community  were  not  above  the 
commission  of  political  misdeeds  thus  palpable,  and  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  disguised  even  from  themselves — far  less 
would  they  be  above  the  vices,  always  more  or  less  mingled 
with  self-delusion,  of  pride,  power-seeking,  party-antipathy 
or  sympathy,  love  of  ease,  &c.  And  if  the  community  were 
to  have  any  chance  of  guarantee  against  such  abuses,  it 
could  only  be  by  full  license  of  accusation  against  delin- 
quents, and  certainty  of  trial  before  judges  identified  in 
interest  with  the  people  themselves.  Such  were  the  se- 
curities which  the  Grecian  democracies,  especially  that  of 
Athens,  tried  to  provide ;  in  a  manner  not  always  wise,  still 
less  always  effectual — but  assuredly  justified,  in  the  am- 
plest manner,  by  the  urgency  and  prevalence  of  the  evil. 
Yet  in  the  common  representations  given  of  Athenian 
affairs,  this  evil  is  overlooked  or  evaded;  the  precautions 
taken  against  it  are  denounced  as  so  many  evidences  of 
democratical  ill-temper  and  injustice;  and  the  class  of  men, 
through  whose  initiatory  action  alone  such  precautions 
were  enforced,  are  held  up  to  scorn  as  demagogues  and 
sycophants.  Had  these  Peloponnesian  generals  and  trier- 
nrchs,  who  under  the  influence  of  bribes  wasted  two  im- 
portant months  in  inaction,  been  Athenians,  there  might 
have  been  some  chance  of  their  being  tried  and  punished; 
though  even  at  Athens  the  chance  of  impunity  to  offenders, 
through  powerful  political  clubs  and  other  sinister  artifices, 

VOL.  VIL  B 
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was  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  So  little  is 
it  consistent  with  the  truth,  however  often  affirmed,  that 
judicial  accusation  was  too  easy,  and  judicial  condemnation 
too  frequent.  "When  the  judicial  precautions  provided  at 
Athens  are  looked  at,  as  they  ought  to  be,  side  by  side 
with  the  evil — they  will  be  found  imperfect  indeed  both  in 
the  scheme  and  in  the  working,  but  certainly  neither  un- 
called-for nor  over-severe. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

TWENTY-PIEST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR.— OLIGARCHY  OF 
FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

ABOUT  a  year  elapsed  between   the    catastrophe   of  the 

Athenians  near  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which 

j.i     i\r-i  i      j-  Bally  of 

they  gained  over  the  Milesians,  on  landing  near   Athens, 

Miletus  (from  September  413  B.C.,  to  September  dg^n|ft^re 
412  B.C.).  After  the  first  of  those  two  events,  the 'defeat 
the  complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared  both  at  Syracuse. 

i  •  jj.i         TJ»   •          J-  j    B-c-  *12- 

to  her  enemies  and  to  herselr,  impending  and 

irreparable.  But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid,  and  so  energetic, 
had  been  her  rally,  that  at  the  time  of  the  second,  she  was 
found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  struggle,  though  with 
impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely  defensive  system, 
against  enemies  both  bolder  and  more  numerous  than  ever. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  might 
have  gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered 
at  this  critical  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of  her 
own  citizens — bringing  her  again  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
from  which  she  was  only  rescued  by  the  incompetence  of 
her  enemies. 

That  treason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile  Alki- 
biades.  I  have  already  recounted  how  this  man, 

•    i    j          j  L-        T-     i  ii  Commence- 

alike  unprincipled  and  energetic,  had  thrown    ment  of  tbo 

himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour  into  the   conspiracy 
service  of  Sparta,  and  had  indicated  to  her  the   Hundred  at 
best   means    of  aiding  Syracuse,    of  inflicting   Athens— 

...          .     .  A  Ii  i     i      .1  c-    AlkibiadSs. 

positive    injury    upon    Athens,    and    lastly,    of 
provoking  revolt  among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter.     It 
was  by  his  boldness  and  personal  connexions  in  Ionia  that 
the  revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been  determined. 

In  the  course -of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  greatly 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  dependencies  of  Athens  had  not  been  accomplished 
so  easily  and  rapidly  as  he  had  predicted:  Chalkideus,  the 
Spartan  commander  with  whom  he  had  acted,  was  defeated 

K  2 
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and  slain  near  Miletus :  the  Ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was 
chiefly  protected,  retained  his  office  only  for  one  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  other  Ephors1  just  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  when  the  Athenians 
gained  their  second  victory  near  Miletus,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  blocking  up  the  town;  lastly,  King  Agis,  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Alkibiades,  still  remained  to  persecute  him. 
Moreover,  there  was  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man  something  so  essentially  selfish,  vain,  and  treacherous, 
that  no  one  could  ever  rely  upon  his  faithful  cooperation. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  reverse  occurred,  that  very 
energy  and  ability,  which  seldom  failed  him,  made  those 
with  whom  he  acted  the  more  ready  to  explain  the 
mischance  by  supposing  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  King  Agis 

was  enabled  to  discredit  Alkibiades  as  a  traitor 
Sparta  to™  to  Sparta;  upon  which  the  new  Ephors  sent  out 
km  Aikibi-  at  Once  an  order  to  the  general  Astyochus,  to 

put  him  to  death.  2  Alkibiades  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  tasting  the  difference  between  Spartan  and 
Athenian  procedure.  Though  his  enemies  at  Athens  were 
numerous  and  virulent, — with  all  the  advantage,  so  un- 
speakable in  political  warfare,  of  being  able  to  raise  the  cry 
of  irreligion  against  him ;  yet  the  utmost  which  they  could 
obtain  was,  that  he  should  be  summoned  home  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  Dikastery.  At  Sparta,  without  any  positive 
ground  of  crimination  and  without  any  idea  of  judicial  trial, 
his  enemies  procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Alkibiades  however  got  intimation  of  the  order  in 

time  to  retire   to  Tissaphernes.     Probably  he 

He  escapes.  ,,  nl          A    j.        i  i_-         irj. 

retires  to  was  forewarned  by  Astyochus  nimseir,  not 
Tissapher-  ignorant  that  so  monstrous  a  deed  would  greatly 
comes1  ad- "  alienate  the  Chians  and  Milesians,  nor  foreseeing 
viser  of  the  the  full  mischief  which  his  desertion  would  bring 
upon  Sparta.  With  that  flexibility  of  character 
which  enabled  him  at  once  to  master  and  take  up  a  new 
position,  Alkibiades  soon  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.  He  began  now  to  play 
a  game  neither  Spartan,  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian  and 
anti-Hellenic:  a  game  of  duplicity  to  which  Tissaphernes 

1  See  Thucyd.  v.  36.  ex  Aaxe5si.jj.ovoc  UJUT'  dicoxTSivai  (^v 

7  Thucyd.  viii.  45.    Kai  ate'  KUTUJV     fop  xat  TCJ>  "AytSt   £jr8p6c   xoi   &  \* 
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himself  was  spontaneously  disposed,  but  to  which  the 
intervention  of  a  dexterous  Grecian  negotiator  was  indis- 
pensable. It  was  by  no  means  the  interest  of  the  Great 
King  (Alkibiades  urged)  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either 
of  the  contending  parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the 
other:  he  ought  neither  to  bring  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  to  furnish  that  abundant 
pay  which  would  procure  for  them  indefinite  levies  of  new 
Grecian  force.  He  ought  so  to  feed  and  prolong  the  war, 
as  to  make  each  party  an  instrument  of  exhaustion  and 
impoverishment  against  the  other,  and  thus  himself  to  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  both:  first  to  break  down  the  Athenian 
empire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  afterwards 
to  expel  the  Peloponnesians  themselves — which  might  be 
effected  with  little  trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a 
protracted  previous  struggle. l 

Thus  far  Alkibiades  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  coun- 
sellor, not  unsuitable  to  the  policy  of  the  court   He  advises 
of  Susa.     But  he  seldom  gave  advice  without   *he  sa*raP 
some  view  to  his  own  profit,  ambition,  or  anti-   neither  of 
pathies.    Cast  off  unceremoniously  by  the  Lace-   the  Grecian 
dsemonians,  he  was  now  driven  to  seek  restora-  heartily— 
tion  in  his  own  country.     To  accomplish  this   b}lt  h,is  ad- 

,  .       ,     -,  ,         T      ,i      ,  ITT     vice  leans 

object,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  he  should  towards 
preserve  her  from  being  altogether  ruined,  but  Athens, 
that  he  should  present  himself  to  the  Athenians  To1  his  own* 
as  one  who  could,  if  restored,  divert  the  aid  of  restoration. 
Tissaphernes  from  Laceda>mon  to  Athens.  According- 
ly, he  farther  suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was 
essential  to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and 
maritime  power  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands,  whether 
Lacedsemonian  or  Athenian — it  would  nevertheless  be 
found  easier  to  arrange  matters  with  the  empire  and 
pretensions  of  Athens,  than  with  those  of  Lacedremon. 
Athens  (he  argued)  neither  sought  nor  professed  any  other 
object  than  the  subjection  of  her  own  maritime  dependen- 
cies, in  return  for  which  she  would  willingly  leave  all  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King;  while 
Sparta,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and  professing 
ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchisement  of 
every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the  smallest  consistency 
conspire  to  deprive  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  45,  40. 
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privilege.  This  view  appeared  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
objection  which  Theramenes  and  many  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  officers  had  taken  to  the  first  convention  concluded 
by  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades  with  Tissaphernes;  objec- 
tions afterwards  renewed  by  Lichas  even  against  the 
second  modified  convention  of  Theramenes,  and  accom- 
panied with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea  of  surrend- 
ering to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
ever  possessed  by  his  predecessors. l 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiades  pro- 
fessed to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for 
Athens,  were  either  futile  or  founded  on  false  assumptions. 
•  Alkibiades  -^or  on  ^e  one  nand>  even  Lichas  never  refused 
acts  as  no-  to  concur  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
g,?11*40,*/01  to  Persia — while  on  the  other  hand,  the  empire 

•".issapner-  />»ji  i  i  i    •        i  • 

nes  at  Mag-  oi  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any  empire, 
nesia.  wag  pretty  sure  to  be  more  formidable  to  Persia 

than  any  efforts  undertaken  by  Sparta  under  the  disin- 
terested pretence  of  liberating  generally  the  Grecian  cities. 
Nor  did  Tissaphernes  at  all  lend  himself  to  any  such  posi- 
tive impression :  though  he  felt  strongly  the  force  of  the 
negative  recommendations  of  Alkibiades — that  he  should 
do  no  more  for  the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to 
feed  the  war,  without  ensuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or 
a  decisive  success :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so  congenial 
to  his  Oriental  mind,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Alkibiades 
to  recommend  it.  The  real  use  of  the  Athenian  exile,  was 
to  assist  the  satrap  in  carrying  it  into  execution;  and  to 
provide  for  him  those  plausible  pretences  and  justifications, 
which  he  was  to  issue  as  a  substitute  for  effective  supplies 
of  men  and  money.  Established  along  with  Tissaphernes 
at  Magnesia — the  same  place  which  had  been  occupied 
about  fifty  years  before  by  another  Athenian  exile,  equally 
unprincipled  and  yet  abler,  Themistokles — Alkibiades 
served  as  interpreter  of  his  views  in  all  his  conversations 
with  the  Greeks,  and  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his 
confidence:  an  appearance  of  which  he  took  advantage  to 
pass  himself  off  falsely  upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos  as 
having  the  power  of  turning  Persian  wealth  to  the  aid  of 
Athens. 

The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphernes,  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  revolted  Amorges, 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  46-52. 
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to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  was  at  the  rate  of  one 
drachma  per  head.  But  notice  was  given  that  Diminution 
for  the  future  it  would  be  reduced  one  half;  °ff  th|  ™t« 
a  reduction  for  which  Alkibiades  undertook  to  nishea  by 
furnish  a  reason.  The  Athenians  (he  urged)  ^t^jf; 
gave  no  more  than  half  a  drachma;  not  because  peippon- 
they  could  not  afford  more,  but  because,  from  aesians. 
their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs,  they  had  found 
that  higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of  the  seamen  by 
leading  them  into  excesses  and  over-indulgence,  as  well  as 
by  inducing  too  ready  leave  of  absence  to  be  granted,  in 
confidence  that  the  high  pay  would  bring  back  the  men 
when  called  for.1  As  he  probably  never  expected  that 
such  subterfuges  (employed  at  a  moment  when  Athens  was 
so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  half  drachma  per 
head)  would  carry  conviction  to  any  one — so  he  induced 
Tissaphernes  to  strengthen  their  effect  by  individual 
bribes  to  the  generals  and  trierarchs;  a  mode  of  argument 
which  was  found  effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of 
all,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermo- 
krates.  In  regard  to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent  to  ask 
pecuniary  aid,  and  especially  Chios,  Alkibiades  spoke  out 
with  less  reserve.  They  had  been  hitherto  compelled  to 
contribute  to  Athens  (he  said),  and  now  that  they  had 
shaken  off  this  payment,  they  must  not  shrink  from  imposing 
upon  themselves  equal  or  even  greater  burthens  in 
their  own  defence.  Nor  was  it  anything  less  (he  added) 
than  sheer  impudence  in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people  in 
Greece — if  they  required  a  foreign  military  force  for  their 
protection,  to  require  at  the  same  time  that  others  should 
furnish  the  means  of  paying  it. 2  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  intimated — by  way  of  keeping  up  hopes  for  the 
future — that  Tissaphernes  was  at  present  carrying  on  the 
war  at  his  own  cost;  but  if  hereafter  remittances  should 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  45.    Oi  6k  Tic  MCXO<;  it  is  right. 

AroXsi-ioatV)  unoXmovTEi;  is  6|nrjpciav          2  Thucyd.  viii.  45.     Ti?  Se  itoXstc; 

TOV  7:po30',f=iX6|A£vov  (JLtoftov.  8cO|i£va?  ypYjfxaTiov  aTtiiXctaev,  auTos 

This  passage  is  both  doubtful  in  dvTiXsYuv  ur.kp  rou  Tusacpspvou?,  UK 

the  text  and  difficult  in  the  transla-  r/i  JJ.EV  Xioi  avcttoyovTot  ciiv,  itXo'ja'-tb- 

tion.     Among   the    many   different  TOCTCI  OVTE?  -il)v  'EXXrjvdJM,  ETtixcrjpia 

explanations    given    by   the    com-  8j   OJAUK  aia^o^t-ioi    a^iouit  x-xi.  tot? 

mentators,    I    adopt    that    of   Dr.  oujpLajt    xii    -01?    -/p^jj.7jiv    a/.XoiK 

Arnold  as  the  least  unsatisfactory,  UTiep  TTJ?    SXEIVOJV    sXsufkpiac;    xivS'j- 

though  without  any  confidence  that  -JE'JSIV. 
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arrive  from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would  be  resumed, 
with  the  addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  any  other 
way  which  could  be  reasonably  asked.  To  this  promise 
was  added  an  assurance  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  now 
under  equipment,  and  would  shortly  be  brought  up  to 
their  aid,  so  as  to  give  them  a  superiority  which  would 
render  resistance  hopeless:  an  assurance  not  merely  de- 
ceitful, but  mischievous,  since  it  was  employed  to  dissuade 
them  from  all  immediate  action,  and  to  paralyse  their  navy 
during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigour  and  efficiency.  Even 
the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  furnished  so  irregularly,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  force  kept  so  starved,  that  the  duplicity 
of  the  satrap  became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  was  only 
carried  through  by  his  bribery  to  the  officers. * 

While  Alkibiades,  as  the  confidential  agent  and  inter- 
preter of  Tissaphernes,  was  carrying  on  this  anti-Pelopon- 
nesian  policy  through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  412 — 411 
B.C. — partly  during  the  stay  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at 
Miletus,  partly  after  it  had  moved  to  Knidus  and  Rhodes 
— he  was  at  the  same  time  opening  correspondence  with 
the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos.  His  breach  with  the  Pe- 
AikiMades  lopoiuiesians,  as  well  as  his  ostensible  position 
BPondence6  "*  ^ne  seryice  °f  Tissaphernes,  were  facts  well- 
with  the  known  among  the  Athenian  armament;  and  his 
officers^  scneme  was,  to  procure  both  restoration  and 
Samos.  He  renewed  power  in  his  native  city,  by  represent- 
?v"ginvtes  ing  himself  as  competent  to  bring  over  to  her 

the  scheme      .,s      .  ,          in-  r    T> 

of  an  oil-  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia,  through  his  as- 
garchicai  cendency  over  the  mind  of  the  satrap.  His  hos- 

revolution       ,-v,       ,       ,1         T 

at  Athens,  tility  to  the  democracy,  however,  was  so  gen- 
erally known,  that  he  despaired  of  accomplish- 
ing his  return  unless  he  could  connect  it  with  an  oligarchi- 
cal revolution;  which,  moreover,  was  not  less  gratifying 
to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance  for  the  past,  than  to  his 
ambition  for  the  future.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  a  pri- 
vate message  to  the  officers  and  trierarchs  at  Samos, 
several  of  them  doubtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  46.     TTJ •>  -t  TpMr,v  itpdyfxata  xal  Typ  dx(j.Tjv  TOU  vocyiii 

xaxib?    £^6pi^E   TO!?    rUXorowTjoioii;  aCiiuiv  atssiXc^o,   fzwi>.i-*rtv   xai  r 

xal  •;3uiAOcy_Eiv  oux  sta'  <i),).a  xai  TO?  Iffj^upav,  701  TS  oXXa,  xaTOtcpavsaTE 

<I>oivi:J39i?   vau«   9013x10 -i  r;;civ  xai  ex  f,  UJSTE  Xavftavsiv,  oo  JtpoOufAUK  ;'J 

•nspiovToc     aYtoviEii^at      es^eips     Ta  noXi|A=i. 
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be  remembered  to  the  "best  men"  in  the  armament' — such 
was  one  of  the  standing  phrases  by  which  oligarchical  men 
knew  and  described  each  other — and  intimating  his  anxious 
wish  to  come  again  as  a  citizen  among  them,  bringing  with 
him  Tissaphernes  as  their  ally.  But  he  would  come  only 
on  condition  of  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment; nor  would  he  ever  again  set  foot  amidst  the  odious 
democracy  to  whom  he  owed  his  banishment.2 

Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  temporary 
calamity,  which  so  near  brought  Athens  to  Conspiracy 
absolute  ruin,  called  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  arranged 
Hundred :  a  suggestion  from  the  same  exile  who  Athenian*16 
had  already  so  deeply  wounded  his  country  by  officersand 
sending  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and  the  Lacedae-  Alklbiade8- 
monian  garrison  to  Dekeleia.  As  yet,  no  man  in  Samos 
had  thought  of  a  revolution;  but  the  moment  that  the  idea 
was  thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy  men  in  the 
armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity.  To  subvert  the  de- 
mocracy for  their  own  profit,  and  to  be  rewarded  for  doing 
so  with  the  treasures  of  Persia  as  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians — was  an  extent  of 
good  fortune  greater  than  they  could  possibly  have  hoped. 
Amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  treasure  at  Athens, 
and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her  dependencies,  it  was  now 
the  private  proprietors,  and  most  of  all,  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors— upon  whom  the  cost  of  military  operations  fell; 
from  which  burthen  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of  relief, 
coupled  with  increased  chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so 
tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation  of  them  crossed  over 
from  Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse  personally  with 
Alkibiades,  who  again  renewed  his  assurances  in  person, 
that  he  would  bring  not  only  Tissaphernes,  but  the  Great 
King  himself,  into  active  alliance  and  cooperation  with 
Athens  provided  they  would  put  down  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, which  he  affirmed  that  the  king  could  not  possibly 
trust.3  He  doubtless  did  not  omit  to  set  forth  the  other 
side  of  the  alternative;  that  if  the  proposition  were  re- 
fused, Persian  aid  would  be  thrown  heartily  into  the  scale 

1  Thucyd.    viii.    47.     To    p.iv    xai      -u>-j,  *TI  ir.'  oAff'P^?  3rj'^£Tali  *''• 
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of  the  Peloponnesians ;  in  which  case,  there  was  nolonger  any 
hope  of  safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh 
Oligarchs  assurances,  the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came 
cal  J^h16111"  together,  both  in  greater  number  and  with  re- 
henries  or  doubled  ardour,  to  take  their  measures  for  sub- 
poiiticai  verting  the  democracy.  They  even  ventured  to 
Pelaander  is  speak  of  the  project  openly  among  the  mass  of  the 
sent  to  push  armament,  who  listened  to  it  with  nothing  but 
conspiracy8  aversion ;  but  who  were  silenced  at  least,  though 
at  Athens.  not  satisfied,  by  being  told  that  the  Persian  trea- 
sury would  be  thrown  open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only 
on  condition,  that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy. 
Such  was  at  this  time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  war — such  was  the  certainty  of 
ruin,  if  the  Persian  treasure  went  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy 
— that  the  most  democratical  Athenian  might  well  hesitate 
when  the  alternative  was  thus  laid  before  him.  The  oli- 
garchical conspirators,  however,  knew  well  that  they  had 
the  feeling  of  the  armament  altogether  against  them — 
that  the  best  which  they  could  expect  from  it  was  a  re- 
luctant acquiescence — and  that  they  must  accomplish  the 
revolution  by  their  own  hands  and  management.  They 
formed  themselves  into  a  political  confederacy  (or  Heteeria) 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  measures  towards 
their  end.  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens, 
with  Peisander  *  at  the  head,  to  make  known  the  new  pro- 
spect and  to  put  the  standing  oligarchical  clubs  (Hetgeries) 

1  It  is  asserted  in  an  Oration  of  down  the  Athenian  democracy,   ia 

Lysias   (Orat.  xxv.    Arjixoy   KotTaXu-  to  me  quite  sufficient  evidence  that 

oeu>;  'AroXoYiot,  c.  3.  p.  766  Reisk.)  the    taunts    of   the    comic   writers 

that  Phryhichus  and  Peisander  em-  against     his     cowardice    are    un- 

barked    in    this    oligarchical    con-  founded.    Xenophon  in   the   Sym- 

spiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  posion  repeats   this   taunt  (ii.  14), 

clear  of  previous  crimes  committed  which   also   appears   in  Aristopha- 

under  the    democracy.     But   there  n§s,   Eupolis,  Plato  Comicus,  and 

is  nothing  to  countenance  such  an  others  :  see  the  passages  collected 

assertion,     and    the     narrative    of  in  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic.  Comicor. 

Thucydide's  gives  quite  a  different  Grsecorum,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  Ac. 

colour  to  their  behaviour.  Modern  writers    on  Grecian   his- 

Peisander  was  now  serving  with  tory  often  repeat  such   bitter  jests 

the  armament  at  Samos ;  moreover  as    if  they  were   so  much  genuine 

his   forwardness   and    energy  (pre-  and  trustworthy  evidence    against 

sently  to   be   described)  in  taking  the  person  libelled, 
the  formidable  initiative  of  putting 
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into  active  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  violently  break- 
ing up  the  democracy;  and  farther,  to  establish  oligarchi- 
cal governments  in  all  the  remaining  dependencies  of 
Athens.  They  imagined  that  these  dependencies  would 
be  thus  induced  to  remain  faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even 
that  some  of  those  which  had  already  revolted  might  come 
back  to  their  allegiance — when  once  she  should  be  re- 
lieved from  her  democracy  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
her  "best  and  most  virtuous  citizens." 

Hitherto,  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance   had 
been — subversion  of  the  Athenian  democracy   , 

j  j.-  f   AH  -U-    J*  i-       j          Credulity  of 

and  restoration  ot  Alkibiades,  on  one  hand —  the  oiigar- 
against  hearty  cooperation,  and  a  free  supply  cl'ical  con- 
ofgold,  from  Persia,  on  the  other.  But  what 
security  was  there  that  such  bargain  would  be  realised — 
or  that  when  the  first  part  should  have  been  brought  to 
pass,  the  second  would  follow?  There  was  absolutely  no 
security  except  the  word  of  Alkibiades:  very  little  to  be 
trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was  in  his  own  power 
to  perform,  as  we  may  recollect  from  his  memorable  deal- 
ing with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at  Athens — and  on  the 
present  occasion,  vouching  for  something  in  itself  extra- 
vagant and  preposterous.  For  what  reasonable  motive 
could  be  imagined  to  make  the  Great  King  shape  his  for- 
eign policy  according  to  the  interests  of  Alkibiades — or 
to  inspire  him  with  such  lively  interest  in  the  substitution 
of  oligarchy  for  democracy  at  Athens?  This  was  a  question 
which  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samos  not  only  never 
troubled  themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had  every 
motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiades  coin- 
cided fully  with  their  political  interest  and  ambition.  Their 
object  was  to  put  down  the  democracy,  and  get  possession 
of  the  government  for  themselves — a  purpose,  towards 
which  the  promise  of  Persian  gold,  if  they  could  get  it  ac- 
credited, was  inestimable  as  a  stepping-stone,  whether  it 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  delusion  or  not.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  having  a  strong  interest  in  believing  it 
themselves,  and  a  still  stronger  interest  in  making  others 
believe  it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a  sincere  persuasion. 
Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  Alkibiades,  on 
such  a  matter,  could  be  so  implicitly  accepted  as  to  set  in 
motion  a  whole  train  of  novel  and  momentous  events. 
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There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone  so  far  as  we 
know,  who  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  question. 

Opposition     mi  •  -m  •    i  <•  ,1  i        on 

of  Phryni-  ihis  was  Jrhrymchus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 

chus  at  Sa-  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable  counsel 

conspira-  after  the  victory  of  Miletus ;  a  clear-sighted  and 

t»0,r,8.,a-n<Lto  sagacious  man,  but  personally  hostile  to  Alki- 

Alkibiades.    -,-°j*  if  •       "ii  i    i  • 

blades,  and  thoroughly  seeing  through  his  char- 
acter and  projects.  Though  Phrynichus  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  oligarchical  movement, 
when  it  became  detached  from  and  hostile  to  Alkibiades — 
yet  under  the  actual  circumstances  he  discountenanced  it 
altogether. l  Alkibiades  (he  said)  had  no  attachment  to 
oligarchical  government  rather  than  to  democratical;  nor 
could  he  be  relied  on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have 
been  set  up.  His  only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  now  forming,  for  his  own  restora- 
tion; which,  if  brought  to  pass,  could  not  fail  to  introduce 
political  discord  into  the  camp — the  greatest  misfortune 
that  could  at  present  happen.  As  to  the  Persian  king,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  put  himself  out 
of  his  way  to  aid  the  Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in  whom 
he  had  no  confidence — while  he  had  the  Peloponnesians 
present  as  allies,  with  a  good  naval  force  and  powerful 
cities  in  his  own  territory,  from  whom  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced either  insult  or  annoyance.  Moreover  the  depend- 
encies of  Athens — upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to 
confer,  simultaneously  with  Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of 
oligarchical  government — would  receive  that  boon  with 
indifference.  Those  who  had  already  revolted,  would  not 
come  back ;  those  who  yet  remained  faithful,  would  not  be 
the  more  inclined  to  remain  so  longer.  Their  object  would 
be  to  obtain  autonomy,  either  under  oligarchy  or  democracy, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Assuredly  they  would  not  expect 
better  treatment  from  an  oligarchical  government  at  Athens, 
than  from  a  democratical;  for  they  knew  that  those  self- 
styled  "good  and  virtuous"  men,  who  would  form  the  oli- 
garchy, were,  as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers 

1  Phrynichus    is    affirmed    in    an  phancy,  or  false  and  vexatious  ac- 

Oration    of  Lysias    to    have   been  cusation  before  the  Dikastery  and 

originally  poor,   keeping  sheep  in  the  public  assembly  (Lysias,  Oral, 

the   country  part    of  Attica ;    then  xx.    pro    Polystrato,    c.    3,    p.    671 

to   have   resided    in  the    city,   and  Reisk.). 
practised    what    was    called    syco- 
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and  instigators  of  the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds;  most 
commonly  for  nothing  but  their  own  individual  profit. 
From  an  Athenian  oligarchy,  the  citizens  of  these  depend- 
encies had  nothing  to  expect  but  violent  executions  without 
any  judicial  trial;  but  under  the  democracy,  they  could 
obtain  shelter  and  the  means  of  appeal,  while  their  perse- 
cutors were  liable  to  restraint  and  chastisement,  from  the 
people  and  the  popular  Dikasteries.  Such  (Phrynichus 
affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge)  was  the  genuine 
feeling  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens. J  Having  thus 
shown  the  calculations  of  the  conspirators — as  to  Alki- 
biades, as  to  Persia,  and  as  to  the  allied  dependencies — to 
be  all  illusory, Phrynichus  concluded  by  entering  his  decided 
protest  against  adopting  the  propositions  of  Alkibiades. 

But  in  this  protest  (borne  out  afterwards  by  the  result) 
he  stood  nearly  alone.  The  tide  of  opinion,  , 

,.      •>    ,  .      ,  .  „      .'    Manoeuvres 

among  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  ran  so  furi-   and 
ously  the  other  way,  that  it  was  resolved  to  des-   counter- 
patch   Peisander    and    others   immediately    to    Of  Phryni- 
Athens  to  consummate  the  oligarchical  revolu-   ^11u.s.h*n'|, 
tion  as  well  as  the  recall  of  Alkibiades ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  propose  to  the  people  their  new  intended  ally 
Tissaphernes. 

Phrynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  consequence 
to  himself — if  this  consummation  were  brought  about,  as 
he  foresaw  that  it  probably  would  be — from  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemy  Alkibiades  against  his  recent  opposition. 
Satisfied  that  the  latter  would  destroy  him,  he  took 

1  Tbucyd.  viii.  48.     Ta?  re  £ujj.|.icc-  vote  etvai,    xai  axpiroi  av  xai  fiiaio- 

yi8a;  TtoXsic;,  al?  U7i  =  ay_Tja9o:i  8r)  atpa?  tEpo-j    oito9v7)(jxeiVi     TOV    T£     Srjjjiov 

oXiY'pxiav,  ?TI  5r)  xai  auToi  ou  orj  JJLO-  o'fcuv   TS   x  a  t  a  f  uf  J)  v  civ  a  i  x  al 

xpaTTjaovTsi,  su  stSsvai  ItpT)  Z-<.  o'jSev  exslvtuv       auyyp  ov  IOT  rt  v.        Kai 

(jia).Xov   ocpiaiv    ou8'     at    itp£aTT|x?jvai  ty.~jti    ittxp'     auT<Lv    TU)V    I  p  y ")  > 

ipoay_a)pT]jovTai,   wV  ai  UTtipy_o'Joai  E7:t<jTO((jLSvc(r    Ttx?    7to).£t;    avjic 

fUfiaioTipii    j'oovtad-    ou    vap    POU).^-  orjToc  slSsvai,  8rt  o'3t(o  vo|ii^o'jji. 

oe^Soti    ciuTC'j;  |AET'  JXiyapjrla?  TJ  SYJ-  In    taking    the    comparison    be- 

(ioxpatioc?   SouXeusiv    puiXXov,  TJ   (jLs9'  twcen  oligarchy  and  democracy  in 

ozoiepo'j  Sv  TO-/W31  TOUTWV  4Xet>fJEpo'j<;  Greece,  there  is  hardly  any  evidence 

eivat.    ToOi;  TS  xaXouc  xaYa^o'J?  more  important  than  this  passage: 

6vo|j.aCo[jisvoij?    o'jx    iXicijto    i-i-  a    testimony    to    the    comparative 

TOO?  vo|Ai'Uiv  09101  irpiYfAaTa  jtapsSeiv  merit    of    democracy,    pronounced 

TOO  8r;|j.O'J,  i:  o  p  i  o  T  a  ?  ovTac  xal  by  an  oligarchical  Conspirator,  and 

E'lY7!"^'    T  (i)  v   xocxiLv    TU)    8r;-  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself 

(xw,     s$    u>v    TO    rXeiuj    o  u  T  o 'j  ?  unfriendly  to  the  democracy. 
ID  'f  sX  £  1 3  9  3  f    xat   TO  (xev  er'  sxai- 
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measures  for  destroying  Alkibiades  beforehand,  even  by  a 
treasonable  communication  to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus;  to  whom  he  sent  a  secret  account 
of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athenian  exile  was  carrying  on 
at  Samos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced 
with  an  awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against 
a  personal  enemy.  But  Phrynichus  was  imperfectly  in- 
formed of  the  real  character  of  the  Spartan  commander,  or 
of  his  relations  with  Tissaphernes  and  Alkibiades.  Not 
merely  was  the  latter  now  at  Magnesia,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  satrap,  and  out  of  the  power  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians— but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  duty  through  the 
gold  of  Tissaphernes,  went  up  thither  to  show  the  letter 
of  Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom  it  was  intended  to 
expose.  Alkibiades  forthwith  sent  intelligence  to  the 
generals  and  officers  at  Samos  of  the  step  taken  by  Phry- 
nichus, and  pressed  them  to  put  him  to  death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread,  and 
was  probably  preserved  only  by  that  respect  for  judicial 
formalities  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Athenian  character. 
In  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  resorted  to  a  still  more 
subtle  artifice  to  save  himself.  He  despatched  a  second 
letter  to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  the  violation  of  confi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos.  He  invited 
Astyochus  to  come  and  attack  the  place,  which  was  as  yet 
unfortified— explaining  minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack 
could  be  best  conducted;  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  means  of  defence,  must  be  par- 
doned to  one  whose  life  was  in  danger  from  a  personal, 
enemy.  Foreseeing  that  Astyochus  would  betray  this 
letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  former,  Phrynichus  waited  a 
proper  time,  and  then  revealed  to  the  camp  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack,  as  if  it  had  reached  him 
by  private  information.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
immediate  precautions,  and  himself  as  general  superin- 
tended the  work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon  completed. 
Presently  arrived  a  letter  from  Alkibiades,  communicating 
to  the  army  that  Phrynichus  had  betrayed  them,  and  that, 
the  Peloponnesians  were  on  the  point  of- making  an  attack. 
But  this  letter,  arriving  after  the  precautions  taken  by 
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order  of  Phrynichus  himself  had  been  already  completed, 
was  construed  into  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alkibiades 
himself,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  to  raise  a  charge  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence against  his  personal  enemy.  The  impression 
thus  made  by  his  second  letter  effaced  the  taint  which  had 
been  left  upon  Phrynichus  by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the 
latter  stood  exculpated  on  both  charges. l 

But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extricating 
himself,  failed  thoroughly  in  his  manoeuvre  against  the  in- 
fluence and  life  of  Alkibiades;  in  whose  favour   Proceed. 
the  oligarchical  movement  not  only  went  on,   ings  of 
but  was  transferred  from  Samos  to  Athens.  On  ^  Atoens- 
arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his   strong  op- 
companions  laid  before  the  public  assembly  the   p°sitioii 

•  L-    u    1.    J    1.  -j-u      j.u        v      among  the 

projects  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  oh-  people  both 
garchs  at  Samos.  The  people  were  invited  to  to.the  con- 

An  -i  •     i»  j  j.i     •  spiracy  and 

restore  Alkibiades  and  renounce  their  democra-   to  the  re- 
tical  constitution;  in  return  for  which,  they  were   s.t,°,r?'*!on,of 

n       P      i  ,    •    •  -n        •         i-  Alkibiades. 

assured  ot  obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an 
ally,  and  of  overcoming  the  Peloponnesians.2  Violent  was 
the  storm  which  these  propositions  raised  in  the  public 
assembly.  Many  speakers  rose  in  animated  defence  of  the 
democracy;  few,  if  any,  distinctly  against  it.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Alkibiades  indignantly  denounced  the  mischief  of 
restoring  him,  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  reversal  of 
a  judicial  sentence;  while  the  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  the 
sacred  families  connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
which  Alkibiades  had  profaned,  entered  their  solemn  pro- 
test on  religious  grounds  to  the  same  effect.  Against  all 
these  vehement  opponents,  whose  impassioned  invectives 
obtained  the  full  sympathy  of  the  assembly.  Peisander  had 
but  one  simple  reply.  He  called  them  forward  successively 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  50,  51.  This  is  thoroughly  incorrect— a 
1  In  the  speech  made  by  Thera-  specimen  of  the  loose  assertion  of 
menes  (the  Athenian)  during  the  speakers  in  regard  to  facts  even 
oligarchy  of  Thirty,  seven  years  not  very  long  past.  At  the  moment 
afterwards,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  when  Theramenes  said  this,  the 
Athenian  people  voted  the  adop-  question,  what  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  tion  at  Athens  tho  Lacedremonians 
Ilundrod,  from  being  told  that  the  would  please  to  tolerate,  was  all- 
Lacedcemonians  would  never  trust  important  to  the  Athenians.  Thera- 
a  democracy  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  menSs  transfers  the  feelings  of  the 
8,  45).  present  to  the  incidents  of  the  past. 
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by  name,  and  put  to  each  the  question — "What  hope  have 
you  of  salvation  for  the  city,  when  the  Peloponnesians 
have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal  to  ours,  together 
with  a  greater  number  of  allied  cities — and  when  the  king 
as  well  as  Tissaphernes  are  supplying  them  with  money, 
while  we  have  no  money  left?  What  hope  have  you  of 
salvation,  unless  we  can  persuade  the  king  to  come  over 
to  our  side  ?"  The  answer  was  a  melancholy  negative — or 
perhaps  not  less  melancholy  silence.  "Well  then  (rejoined 
Peisander) — that  object  cannot  possibly  be  attained,  un- 
less we  conduct  our  political  affairs  for  the  future  in  a 
more  moderate  way,  and  put  the  powers  of  government 
more  into  the  hands  of  a  few — and  unless  we  recall  Alki- 
biades,  the  only  man  now  living  who  is  competent  to  do 
the  business.  Under  present  circumstances,  we  surely  shall 
not  lay  greater  stress  upon  our  political  constitution  than 
upon  the  salvation  of  the  city;  the  rather  as  what  we  now 
enact  may  be  hereafter  modified,  if  it  be  found  not  to 
answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change  the  repug- 
UnwiiH  nance  of  the  assembly  was  alike  angry  and  un- 
vote of  the  animous.  But  they  were  silenced  by  the  im- 
re^n'quish0  Peri°us  necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  armament 
their  demo-  at  Samos  had  been  before;  and  admitting  the 
mfder  the  alternative  laid  down  by  Peisander  (as  I  have 
promise  of  observed  already),  the  most  democratical  citizen 
itoVthTwar*  might  be  embarrassed  as  to  his  vote.  Whether 
Peisander  any  speaker,  like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraign- 
is  sent  back  e(j  tne  fanacy  of  the  alternative,  and  called  upon 

tonegotiate     _    .          ._         .J 

with  Aiki-  Peisander  for  some  guarantee,  better  than  mere 
biades.  asseveration,  of  the  benefits  to  come — we  are 
not  informed.  But  the  general  vote  of  the  assembly,  re- 
luctant and  only  passed  in  the  hope  of  future  change,  sanc- 
tioned his  recommendation.1  He  and  ten  other  envoys, 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  54.  10  81  8rj[A<XTo  mittente  populo,  imperium  ad  Se- 

(tsv  irpioTov  ixo'Juov  yoXsitui)?  Itpsps  natum  transfertur"  (Justin,  v.  3). 

to  Tcspl  trji  oXifocp^iai;'  o<z<pu>s  6s  Justin  is  correct,  so  far  as  this 

St3aax6|AE-j<5i  u-b  -coO  HeiaavOpou  [XTJ  vote  goes:  but  he  takes  no  notice 

zlva.1  aXXrjv  oioT/jpiav,  Ssijac,  xai  of  the  change  of  matters  afterwards, 

5|Aot  £Xrcit;u)v  d)  <  x  a  I  |j.e-a[?a-  -when  the  establishment  of  the  Four 

XiiTOt,  ive8iuxs.  Hundred  was  consummated  without 

"Atheniensibus,  imminente  peri-  the  promised  benefit  of  Persian 

culo  belli,  major  salutis  quam  alliance,  and  by  simple  terrorism, 
dignitatis  cura  fuit.  Itaque,  per- 
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invested  with  full  powers  of  negotiating  with  Alkibiades 
and  Tissaphernes,  were  despatched  to  Ionia  immediately. 
Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  the  assembly  a 
vote  deposing  Phrynichus  from  his  command;  under  the 
accusation  of  having  traitorously  caused  the  loss  of  lasus 
and  the  capture  of  Amorges,  after  the  battle  of  Miletus — 
but  from  the  real  certainty  that  he  would  prove  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiades.  Phry- 
nichus, with  his  colleague  Skironides,  being  thus  displaced, 
Leon  and  Diomedon  were  sent  to  Samos  as  commanders  in 
their  stead;  an  appointment,  of  which,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  Peisander  was  far  from  anticipating  the  conse- 
quences. 

Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  more 
important.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  recent  peisan(jer 
vote — a  result  of  fear  inspired  by  the  war,  re-  brings  the 
presenting  a  sentiment  utterly  at  variance  with  caigciubs~at 
that  of  the  assembly,  and  only  procured  as  the  Athens  into 
price  of  Persian  aid  against  a  foreign  enemy —  ao?ion86d 
would  never  pass  into  a  reality  by  the  spon-  against  the 
taneous  act  of  the  people  themselves.  It  was  democracy. 
indeed  indispensable  as  a  first  step ;  partly  as  an  authority 
to  himself,  partly  also  as  a  confession  of  the  temporary 
weakness  of  the  democracy,  and  as  a  sanction  and  en- 
couragement for  the  oligarchical  forces  to  show  them- 
selves. But  the  second  step  yet  remained  to  be  per- 
formed; that  of  calling  these  forces  into  energetic  action — 
organising  an  amount  of  violence  sufficient  to  extort  from 
the  people  actual  submission  in  addition  to  verbal  acquies- 
cence— and  thus  as  it  were  tying  down  the  patient  while 
the  process  of  emasculation  was  being  consummated.  Pei- 
sander visited  all  the  various  political  clubs,  conspiracies. 
orHetaeries,  which  were  habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens; 
associations,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy 
citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly 
pledging  the  members  to  stand  by  each  other  in  objects  of 
political  ambition,  in  judicial  trials,  in  accusation  or  defence 
of  official  men  after  the  period  of  office  had  expired,  in 
carrying  points  through  the  public  assembly,  &c.  Among 
these  clubs  were  distributed  most  of  "the  best  citizens,  the 
good  and  honourable  men,  the  elegant  men,  the  men  of  note, 
the  temperate,  the  honest  and  moderate  men," l  &c.,  to 

1  Oi  psX-iaioi,   oi  xaAOxaYoct'oi,   ot  ycr.pis-JT£<;,  oi  -(v(api\>.oi,  oi  oibcppovt?, 
VOL.  VII.  S 
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employ  that  complimentary  phraseology  by  which  wealthy 
and  anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen  to  designate  each 
other,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  And  though 
there  were  doubtless  individuals  among  them  who  deserved 
these  appellations  in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  clubs  was  not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligarch- 
ical. In  the  details  of  political  life,  they  had  different 
partialities  as  well  as  different  antipathies,  and  were  oftener 
in  opposition  than  in  cooperation  with  each  other.  But 
they  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a  formidable  anti-po- 
pular force;  generally  either  in  abeyance,  or  disseminated 
in  the  accomplishment  of  smaller  political  measures  and 
separate  personal  successes — but  capable,  at  a  special  crisis, 
of  being  evoked,  organised,  and  put  in  conjoint  attack,  for 
the  subversion  of  the  democracy.  Such  was  the  important 
movement  now  initiated  by  Peisander.  He  visited  sepa- 
rately each  of  these  clubs,  put  them  into  communication  with 
each  other,  and  exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action 
against  their  common  enemy  the  democracy,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  already  intimidated  and  might  be  finally  over- 
thrown. ' 

Ac.:  le  parti  honnSte  et  modfire',  tea."  The  incident  described  in 

&c.  Livy  (ix.  26)  is  remarkable.  The 

1  About  these  £ovw|Aoatat  ix{  Senate,  suspecting  the  character 

Stxai?  xat  ap^ai!;  —  political  and  and  proceedings  of  these  clubs, 

judicial  associations— see  above  in  appointed  the  Dictator  Moenius  (in 

this  History,  oh.  xxxvii.,  ch.  li. ;  312  B.C.)  as  commissioner  with  full 

see  also  Hermann  Buttner,  Ge-  power  to  investigate  and  deal  with 

Bchichte  der  politischen  Hetrerieen  them.  But  such  was  the  power  of 

zu  Athen,  pp.  75,  79,  Leipsic,  1840.  the  clubs,  in  a  case  where  they 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar  bad  a  common  interest  and  acted 

political  clubs  or  associations  at  in  cooperation  (as  was  equally  the 

Carthage,  exercising  much  influ-  fact  under  Peisander  at  Athens), 

ence,  and  holding  perpetual  ban-  that  they  completely  frustrated  the 

quets  as  a  means  of  largess  to  the  inquiry,  and  went  on  as  before, 

poor  —  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  2;  "Nee  diutius,  ut  fit,  quam  dum 

Livy,  xxxiii.  46;  xxxiv.  61:  compare  recens  erat,  qucestio  per  clara  no- 

Kluge,  ad  Aristotel.  de  Polit.  Car-  mina  reorum  viguit:  inde  labi 

thag.  p.  46-127,  Wratisl.  1824.  ccepit  ad  viliora  capita,  donee 

The  like  political  associations  coitionibus  factionilusque,  adversus 

•were  both  of  long  duration  among  quas  comparata  erat,  oppressa  est  " 

the  nobility  of  Koine,  and  of  much  (Livy,  ix.  2C.).  Compare  Dio  Cass. 

influence  for  political  objects  as  xxxvii.  57,  about  the  sTsipixoc  of 

well  as  judicial  success— "coitiones  the  Triumvirs  at  Rome.  Quintus 

(compare  Cicero  pro  Cluentio,  c.  Cicero  (de  Petition.  Consulat.  c.  5) 

54,  s.  148)  honorum  adipigcendorum  says  to  bis  brother  the  orator— 

causa  factre  —  factiones  —  sodalita-  "Quod  si  satis  grati  homines  essent, 
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Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards  the 
same  purpose,  Peisander  left  Athens  with  his  Peisander 
colleagues  to  enter  upon  his  negotiation  with  1Ae.^re^  , 

_,.         o  A        -njj.1  j."  i  Athens  for 

Tissaphernes.  But  the  cooperation  and  aggres-  Samoa— 

sive  movement  of  the  clubs  which  he  had  origin-  ^- ?tipli?n 

ated,    was    prosecuted  with   increased   ardour  manage-6 

during  his  absence,   and  even  fell  into  hands  m?nt  °f  the 

more  organising  and  effective  than  his  own.  The  cai^on-1" 

rhetorical  teacher  Antiphon,  of  the  deme  Rham-  spiracy- 

,     ..     .       ,        j     A          '.    11  -,    ,1         TheramenSs 

nus,  took  it  in  hand  especially,  acquired  the  andphryni- 
confidence  of  the  clubs,  and  drew  the  plan  of  chus- 

hsec  omnia  (i.  e.  all  the  subsidia  8si>?  snTjpaaaTo)— they  possess  corn- 
necessary  for  success  in  his  coming  mon  property,  and  it  was  hold 
election)  tibi  parata  essc  debebant,  contrary  to  the  oath  for  any  of  the 
sicut  parata  esse  confido.  Nam  hoc  members  to  enter  into  a  pecuniary 
biennio  quatuor  sodalitates  civium  process  against  the  xoivov:  compare 
ad  ambitionem  gratiosissimorum  analogous  obligations  among  the 

tibi  obligasti Horum    in  Koman   Sodales,    Mommsen,    p.   4. 

causis    ad    te    deferUndis    quidnam  Some  members   had  violated  their 

eorum    sodales    tibi    receperint    et  obligation    upon    this    point:    Po- 

confirmarint,   scio  ;   nam  interfui."  lyxenus  had  attacked  them  at  law 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  for  false  witness:  and  the  general 

et     Sodaliciis     Romanorum,    Kiel  body  of  the  Eikadeis   pass  a  vote 

1843,  ch.  iii.  sect.  5,  6,  7 ;  also  the  of    thanks    to   him   for    so    doing, 

Dissertation   of  \Vunder,   inserted  choosing  three  of  their  members  to 

in  the  Onomasticon  Tullianum   of  assist  him  in  the  cause  before  the 

Orelli    and    Baiter,     in    the    last  Dikastery     (ot-ivsc    auvaYiuMWW'Tai 

volume  of  their  edition  of  Cicero,  taj  ensaxir][Afji.svu>  tote  jxap-'jai) :  com- 

p.    200-210,    ad    Ind.    Legum;    Lex  pare    the    dratpiai     alluded    to    in 

Licinia  de  Sodalitiis.  Demosthenes  (cont.  Theokrin.  c.  11. 

As  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  p.    1335)    as    assisting    Theokrines 

conspiracies  for  mutual  support  in  before    the  Dikastery  and    intimi- 

?uv(0[j.oaio;t  en!  Stxcuc  (not  including  dating  the  witnesses, 

apyak,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  The  Guilds  in  the  European  cities 

we  may  cite  the  association  called  during    the   middle   ages,    usually 

ot  Etx«8it?   made   known   to  us  by  sworn    to    by    every    member    and 

an  Inscription  recently  discovered  called  Conjuratioties  Amicitiat,  bear 

in   Attica,    and   published   first  in  in  many  respects  a  resemblance  to 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  At-  these  £uvu)fj.ooiai;  though  tho  judi- 

tica,    p.    -23;    next    in    Boss,    Die  cial  proceedings  in   the    medieval 

Demon   von  Attica,   Preface,    p.  v.  cities,  being  so  much  less  popular 

These  Eixoco  =  l;  an?  an  association,  than    at    Athens,     narrowed    their 

the    members   of  which   are  bound  range  of  interference  in  this  direc- 

to  each  other   by  a  common  oath,  tion :     their    political    importance 

as  well    ;>s    by   a  curse   which  the  however    was    quite    equal.     (See 

mythical  hero    of  the   association,  "Wilda,  Das  Gilden-Wesen  des  Mit- 

Kikadeus,  is  supposed  to  have  im-  telalters,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  167,  &c.) 

precated    (evavriov   TTJ   oipa  :r(-i  Ei/a-  "Omnes  autem  ad  Amicitiam  per- 
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campaign  against  the  democracy.  He  was  a  man  estimable 
in  private  life  and  not  open  to  pecuniary  corruption:  in 
other  respects,  of  pre-eminent  ability,  in  contrivance,  judge- 
ment, speech,  and  action.  The  profession  to  which  he 
belonged,  generally  unpopular  among  the  democracy, 
excluded  him  from  taking  rank  as  a  speaker  either  in  the 
public  assembly  or  the  dikastery:  for  a  rhetorical  teacher, 
contending  in  either  of  them  against  a  private  speaker  (to 
repeat  a  remark  already  once  made),  was  considered  to 
stand  at  the  same  unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing-master 
fighting  a  duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in 
modern  times.  Himself  thus  debarred  from  the  showy 
celebrity  of  Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon  became  only 
the  more  consummate,  as  a  master  of  advice,  calculation, 
scheming,  and  rhetorical  composition, 1  to  assist  the  celeb- 
rity of  others;  insomuch  that  his  silent  assistance  in  political 
and  judicial  debates,  as  a  sort  of  chamber-counsel,  was 
highly  appreciated  and  largely  paid.  Now  such  were 
precisely  the  talents  required  for  the  present  occasion; 
while  Antiphon,  who  hated  the  democracy  for  having 
hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade,  gladly  bent  his  full  talents 
towards  its  subversion. 

Thus  efficient  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander  in 
departing  chiefly  confided  the  task  of  organising  the  anti- 
popular  clubs,  for  the  consummation  of  the  revolution 
already  in  immediate  prospect.  His  chief  auxiliary  was 
Theramenes,  another  Athenian,  now  first  named,  of  eminent 
ability  and  cunning.  His  father  (either  natural  or  by 

tinentes  villse    per   fidem   et  sacra-  is  here  meant:  Groen  van  Prinsterer 

mentum    firmaverunt,     quod    unus  talks  of  Lysias ;    Winkelmann,    of 

subveniat  alteri  tanquam  fratri  suo  Thrasymachus.      The     description 

in  utili  et  honesto"  (ib.  p.  148).  would     fit    Antiphon     as    well    as 

1  The  person  described  by  Krito  either  of  these  three:  though  Stall- 
in  the  EuthydSmus  of  Plato  (c.  31  baum  may  perhaps  be  right  in  sup- 
p.  305  C.)  as  having  censured  So-  posing  no  particular  individual  to 
krates  for  conversing  with  Euthy-  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Plato, 
dfemus  and  Dionysodorus,  is  pre-  Oi  juv8ixsi-(  eitioTajjisvoi,  whom 
sented  exactly  like  Antiphon  in  Xenophon  specifies  as  being  so 
Thucydides  —  TJXUTGI  -i-i]  tov  Ala  eminently  useful  to  a  person  en- 
fnrjTcop'  o'ioe  oijj.ai  ribir&Ts  ccjTO'i  ir.i  gaged  in  a  law-suit,  are  probably 
CixaoT^ptO'j  dvapepTjxivoci'  a XX'  e-ot-  the  persons  who  knew  how  to  ad- 
tiv  ccjtov  <piai  itspi  TOU  rpc<Y(A2TO;,  dress  the  Dikastery  effectively  in 
•vTj  TOJ  Ala,  xai  8srjov  eivai  xai  5=i-  support  of  his  case  (Xenoph.  Me- 
•joo?  Xoyou?  £o-;Ti9£v2i.  morab.  i.  2,  51). 

Heindorf   thinks    that   IsokratSs 
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adoption),  Agnon,  was  one  of  the  Probuli,  and  had  formerly 
been  founder  of  Amphipolis.  Even  Phrynichus — whose 
sagacity  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate,  and 
who  from  hatred  towards  Alkibiades  had  pronounced  him- 
self decidedly  against  the  oligarchical  movement  at  Samos 
— became  zealous  in  forwarding  the  movement  at  Athens, 
after  his  dismissal  from  the  command.  He  brought  to  the 
side  of  Antiphon  and  Theramenes  a  contriving  head  not 
inferior  to  theirs,  coupled  with  daring  and  audacity  even 
superior.  Under  such  skilful  leaders,  the  anti-popular 
force  of  Athens  was  organised  with  a  deep  skill,  and  directed 
with  a  dexterous  wickedness,  never  before  witnessed  in 
Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys 
reached   Ionia   (seemingly    about   the    end   of  Military 
January  or  beginning  of  February  411  B.C.),  the    operations 

-n   i  •        a      t-  T?    l      i          i  •**    J  TLT1**          near  the 

Peloponnesian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Miletus  Asiatic 
and  gone  toKnidus  andRhodes,  on  which  latter  coast. 
island  Leon  and  Diomedon  made  some  hasty  descents,  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Chalke.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Athenian  armament  at  Chios  was  making  progress  in  the 
siege  of  that  place  and  the  construction  of  the  neighbouring 
fort  atDelphinium.  Pedaritus,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor 
of  the  island,  had  sent  pressing  messages  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no  aid  arrived;  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  sally  and  attack 
upon  the  Athenians,  with  his  whole  force  foreign  as  well 
as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  obtained  some  success,  the 
battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  and  death,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many 
whose  shields  were  captured  in  the  pursuit. l  The  Chians, 
now  reduced  to  greater  straits  than  before,  and  beginning 
to  suffer  severely  from  famine,  were  only  enabled  to  hold 
out  by  a  partial  reinforcement  soon  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  Peloponnesian  guard-ships  at  Miletus.  A  Spartan 
named  Leon,  who  had  come  out  in  the  vessel  of  Antisthenes 
as  one  of  the  Epibatae  or  Marines,  conducted  this  rein- 
forcing squadron  of  12  triremes  (chiefly  Thurian  andSyra- 
cusan)  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general  command  of 
the  island.2 
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It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered 
Negotia-  by  Athens — and  while  the  superior  Pelopon- 
Peisander  nesian  ^ee^  was  paralysed  at  Rhodes  by  Persian 
withaAiki-  intrigues  and  bribes — that  Peisander  arrived  in 
Madgs.  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  with  Alkibiades 
and  Tissaphernes.  He  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the 
subversion  of  the  democracy  at  Athens  was  already  begun 
and  would  soon  be  consummated:  and  he  now  required  the 
price  which  had  been  promised  in  exchange — Persian 
alliance  and  aid  to  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
But  Alkibiades  knew  well  that  he  had  promised  what  he 
had  not  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  perform.  The 
satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  advice — or  had  rather 
followed  his  own  inclination,  employing  Alkibiades  as  an 
instrument  and  auxiliary — in  the  endeavour  to  wear  out 
both  parties,  and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  equality  until 
each  should  ruin  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  disposed 
to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  Athens,  nor  to  break 
decidedly  with  the  Peloponnesians — especially  at  a  moment 
when  their  fleet  was  both  the  greater  of  the  two,  and  in 
occupation  of  an  island  close  to  his  own  satrapy.  Accord- 
ingly Alkibiades,  when  summoned  by  the  Athenian  envoys 
to  perform  his  engagement,  found  himself  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  his  character- 
istic manoeuvres. 

Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with  Tissa- 
phernes, and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  he  pushed  his 
demands  to  an  extent  which  he  knew  that  the  Athenians 

3itr,5  should  not  be  construed  here,  generals  (viii.  73). 
as  elsewhere,  in  its  ordinary  sense  The  like  remark  may  be  made  on 
of  miles  classiarius.  The  commenta-  the  passage  cited  from  Xenophon 
tors  (see  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  (Hellenic,  i.  3.  17),  about  Hege- 
Poppo,  and  Goller)  start  difficulties  sandridas  —  en^itr)?  u)v  MivSapou, 
which  seem  to  me  of  little  import-  where  also  the  commentators  reject 
ance;  and  they  imagine  divers  new  the  common  meaning  (see  Schnei- 
meanings,  for  none  of  which  any  der's  note  in  the  Addenda  to  his 
authority  is  produced.  "We  ought  edition  of  1791,  p.  97).  The  par- 
not  to  wonder  that  a  common  miles  ticiple  U)v  in  that  passage  must  be 
classiarius  or  marine  (being  a  Spar-  considered  as  an  inaccurate  sub- 
tan  citizen)  should  be  appointed  stitute  for  YSYSVTJIASVO;,  since  Min- 
commander  at  Chios,  when  (a  few  darus  was  dead  at  the  time.  Hege- 
ihapters  afterwards)  we  find  Thra-  sandridas  had  'been  among  the 
sybulus  at  Samos  promoted,  from  epibatse  of  Mindarus,  and  was  now 
being  a  common  hoplite  in  the  in  command  of  a  squadron  on  tho 
ranks,  to  be  one  of  the  Athenian  coast  of  Thrace. 
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would  never  concede;  in  order  that  the  rupture  might 
seem  to  be  on  their  side,  and  not  on  his.  First,  he  required 
the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  conceded  to  the  Great  Bricks  of 
King;  next,  all  the  neighbouring  islands,  with  _hebexa|- 
some  other  items  besides.  *  Large  as  these  gerates  MS 
requisitions  were,  comprehending  the  cession  of  -wlufa^iew 
Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios,  and  re-  of  breaking 
placing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  condition  gotiatlo^6^ 
in  which  it  had  stood  in  496  B.C.  before  the  indignation 
Ionic  revolt — Peisander  and  his  colleagues  garths  °h~ 
granted  them  all:  so  that  Alkibiades  was  on  the  againsthim. 
point  of  seeing  his  deception  exposed  and  frustrated.  At 
last  he  bethought  himself  of  a  fresh  demand,  which  touched 
Athenian  pride  as  well  as  Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest 
place.  He  required  that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held 
free  to  build  ships  of  war  in  unlimited  number,  and  to 
keep  them  sailing  along  the  coast  as  he  might  think  fit, 
through  all  these  new  portions  of  territory.  After  the 
immense  concessions  already  made,  the  envoys  not  only 
rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  once,  but  resented  it  as  an 
insult  which  exposed  the  real  drift  and  purpose  of  Alki- 
biades. Not  merely  did  it  cancel  the  boasted  treaty 
(called  the  peace  of  Kallias)  concluded  about  forty  years 
before  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian 
ships  of  war  to  the  sea  eastward  of  Phaselis — but  it  ex- 
tinguished the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised 
the  security  of  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  JEgean. 
To  see  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos,  &c.  in  possession  of 
Persia,  was  sufficiently  painful;  but  if  there  came  to  b'e 
powerful  Persian  fleets  on  these  islands,  it  would  be  the 
certain  precursor  and  means  of  farther  conquests  to  the 
westward,  and  would  revive  the  aggressive  dispositions  of 
the  Great  King  as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes.  Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly 
breaking  off  the  debate,  returned  to  Samos; — indignant  at 
the  discovery,  which  they  now  made  for  the  first  time,  that 
Alkibiades  had  juggled  them  from  the  outset,  and  was 
imposing  conditions  which  he  knew  to  be  inadmissible. '- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  56.    'Iiovlav  -&  Y<*p  "What     these     et    cetera    compre- 

itaaaM    Tjftouv     SiooaOai,    xal     auOn;  bonded,    we    cannot    divine.     The 

vr,3Ciu;    ts    J7:ix  =  i|Aeva;    xai    a).  X  i,  demand      was      certainly      ample 

ci?  o'jx  r<o(v:io'J|j.evu>v  TU>V  'A9r;-;aiiov,  enough  without  them. 

&c-  2  Thucyd.  viii.  50.    vctOs  r,;tO'J  eav 
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They  still  appear  however  to  have  thought  that  Alkibiades 
acted  thus,  no  because  he  could  not,  but  because  he  would 
not,  bring  about  the  alliance  under  discussion.1  They  sus- 
pected him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligarchical  movement 
which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of  projecting  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  restoration,  coupled  with  the 
alliance  of  Tissaphernes,  into  the  bosom  of  the  democracy 
which  he  had  begun  by  denouncing.  Such  was  the  light 
in  which  they  presented  his  conduct;  venting  their  disap- 
pointment in  invectives  against  his  duplicity,  and  in 
asseverations  that  he  was,  after  all,  unsuitable  for  a  place 
in  oligarchical  society.  Such  declarations,  when  circulated  at 
Samos,  to  account  for  their  unexpected  failure  in  realising 
the  hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  among  the 
armament  an  impression  that  Alkibiades  was  really  favour- 
able to  the  democracy;  at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated 
the  prestige  of  his  unbounded  ascendency  over  Tissaphernes 
and  the  Great  King.  We  shall  presently  see  the  effects 
resulting  from  this  belief. 

Immediately  after  the   rupture  of  the  negotiations, 
however,  the  satrap  took  a  step  well-calculated 

Reconcilia-     .        ,  . ,        ,     r  ,,    .-,       r.  ,-,  -,, 

tion  be-  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  alto- 
tween  Tis-  gether.  so  far  as  Persian  aid  was  concerned. 

saphernSs        2,,  i  .,-          .,.  ,.  n-i       j- 

and  the  Though  persisting  in  his  policy  of  lending  no 
Peioponne-  decisive  assistance  to  either  party,  and  of  mere- 
ly prolonging  the  war  so  as  to  enfeeble  both 
— he  yet  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters  too 
far  against  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  now  been  two 
months  inactive  at  Rhodes,  with  their  large  fleet  hauled 
ashore.  He  had  no  treaty  with  them  actually  in  force, 

3iai).£7  zoisicrSai.,  xal  zapotr/.sT'i  TTJV  fact  and  not  a  boastful  fiction :  see 

iau-rou    Y^v,    VT.'TI   ov    xcu   oaai?  av  eh.  xlv. 

jfo'iXrjTat.  The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  though 

In  my  judgement  ea'jToy    is    de-  generally  jusf,  gives  an  inadequate 

oidedly  the  proper  reading  here,  not  representation  of  the  strong   reas- 

eotuTibv.     I   agree    in    this    respect  ons   of    Athens    for  rejecting    and 

with    Dr.    Arnold,     Bekker,     and  resenting  this  third  demand. 

Goller.  '  Thucyd.  viii.  63.     Kat  e-i  o'fisw 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  His-  OLUTOI;  5^.a  oi  sv  -•%  2ot/icu  TIJJV  'Aftr,- 

tory,    I  have    shown    reasons    for  vaitov      xoivo).OTo6|j.svoi     iaxs'^avro, 

believing  (in  opposition  to  Mitford.  'AXxijJiafiTjv    p.iv,     eKEtS^Tcep     o-i 

Dahlmann,    and    others)    that    the  ^DuXe-rctt,  ivi  (xai  yap  oux  sriTrj- 

treaty  called  by  the  name  of  Kal-  osiov  SUTO-*    eivai    e«    oXiyapjjia* 

lias,   and  sometimes   miscalled  by  e).Seiv),  Ac. 
the    name    of  Kimon — was   a   real 
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since  Lichas  had  disallowed  the  two  previous  conventions ; 
nor  had  he  furnished  them  with  pay  or  maintenance.  His 
bribes  to  the  officers  had  hitherto  kept  the  armament  quiet; 
yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  so  large  a  body  of  men 
found  subsistence. l  He  was  now  however  apprised  that 
they  could  find  subsistence  no  longer,  and  that  they  would 
probably  desert,  or  commit  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
his  satrapy,  or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general 
action  with  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circumstances. 
Under  such  apprehensions  he  felt  compelled  to  put  him- 
self again  in  communication  with  them,  to  furnish  them 
with  pay,  and  to  conclude  with  them  a  third  convention — 
the  proposition  of  which  he  had  refused  to  entertain  at 
Knidus.  He  therefore  went  to  Kaunus,  invited  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  leaders  to  Miletus,  and  concluded  with  them 
near  that  town  a  treaty  to  the  following  effect: — 

"In  this  1  3th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the 
ephorship  of  Alexippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  con-   Third  con- 
vention is  hereby  concluded  by  theLacedsemon-   ventioli 

j     j.i     •          IT  -j.1      m-  i          »  i     concluded 

ians  and  their  allies,  with  iissaphernes  and  between 
Hieramenes  and  the  sons  of  Pharnakes,  respect-  them, 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies.  The  territory  of  the  king,  as  much  of  it  as  is 
in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king.  Let  the  king  determine 
as  he  chooses  respecting  his  own  territory.  The  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies  shall  not  approach  the  king's 
territory  with  any  mischievous  purpose — nor  shall  the 
king  approach  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
with  any  like  purpose.  If  any  one  among  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians or  their  allies  shall  approach  the  king's  territory 
with  mischievous  purpose,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  shall  hinder  him:  if  any  one  from  the  king's  territory 
shall  approach  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  with 
mischievous  purpose,  the  king  shall  hinder  him.  Tissa- 
phernes  shall  provide  pay  and  maintenance,  for  the  fleet 
now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipulated,  until  the  king's 
fleet  shall  arrive;  after  that  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  44-57.  In  two  par-  was    only  during  the  summer  (sec 

allel    cases,      one     in    Chios,     the  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  1;  vi.  2,  37), 

other   in  Korkyra,    the    seamen    of  while   the  stay  of  the  Pelnponne- 

an    unpaid   armament   found    sub-  sians  at  Khodes  was  from  January 

sistence   by  hiring  themselves  out  to  March, 
for  agricultural   labour.     But  this 
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Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  their  own  fleet  if  they  think 
fit  —  or  if  they  prefer,  Tissaphernes  shall  furnish  mainten- 
ance, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  shall 
repay  to  him  what  they  have  received.  After  the  king's 
fleet  shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war 
conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to  Tissa- 
phernes and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.  If  they 
choose  to  close  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall 
close  it  only  by  joint  consent."1 

In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  pre- 
Third  con-  ceding,  we  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated 
vention  as  to  any  territory  except  the  continent  of  Asia  ; 
with'the*  which  is  ensured  unreservedly  to  the  king,  of 
two  pre-  course  with  all  the  Greek  residents  planted 
ceding.  upon  it.  But  by  a  diplomatic  finesse,  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  imply  that  this  is  not  all  the  territory  which 
the  king  is  entitled  to  claim  —  though  nothing  is  covenanted 
as  to  any  remainder.2  Next,  this  third  treaty  includes 
Pharnabazus  (the  son  of  Pharnakes)  with  his  satrapy  of 
Daskylium;  and  Hieramenes,  with  his  district,  the  extent 
and  position  of  which  we  do  not  know;  while  in  the  former 
treaties  no  other  satrap  except  Tissaphernes  had  been 
concerned.  We  must  recollect  that  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  included  those  27  triremes,  which  had  been  brought 
across  by  Kalligeitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Pharnabazus; 
and  therefore  that  the  latter  now  naturally  became  a  party 
to  the  general  operations.  Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the 
first  time,  formal  announcement  of  a  Persian  fleet  about 
to  be  brought  up  as  auxiliary  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This 
was  a  promise  which  the  satrap  now  set  forth  more  pLxinly 
than  before,  to  amuse  them,  and  to  abate  the  mistrust 
which  they  had  begun  to  conceive  of  his  sincerity.  It 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  restraining  them  from 
any  immediate  act  of  despair  hostile  to  his  interests,  which 
was  all  that  he  looked  for.  While  he  renewed  his  payments, 
therefore,  for  the  moment,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in 
orders  and  preparations  for  the  fleet  from  Phenicia.3 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  5S.  iiv-w     p,o'J>.rjETio 

1  Thucyd.  viii,56.  vtbpav  rfjv  Past-  jio'iXeTai. 

EUJ;.    oar,   •:  rt  <;   'A  3  I  7  ?   ecTt,  fa-         *  Thucyd.  viii.  59. 

i/.sco?  stvai'  xai  rspi  TYJC  yibpa;  TTJ? 
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The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move 
from  Rhodes.  Before  it  quitted  that  island,  Loss  of 
however,  envoys  came  thither  from  Eretria  and  Or8pus  by 
from  Oropus ;  which  latter  place  (a  dependency  thens- 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica),  though  protected 
by  an  Athenian  garrison,  had  recently  been  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The  loss  of  Oropus  much  in- 
creased the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea;  and  these 
envoys  came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
to  second  the  island  in  that  design.  The  Peloponnesian 
commanders,  however,  felt  themselves  under  prior  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  sufferers  at  Chios,  towards  which  island 
they  first  bent  their  course.  But  they  had  scarcely  passed 
the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the  Athenian  squadron 
from  Chalke  dogging  their  motions.  Though  there  was 
no  wish  on  either  side  for  a  general  battle,  yet  they  saw 
evidently  that  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  them  to 
pass  by  Samos,  and  get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  a 
battle.  Renouncing  therefore  the  project  of  relieving 
Chios,  they  again  concentrated  their  force  at  Miletus;  while 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  again  united  at  Samos. l  It  was 
about  the  end  of  March  411  B.C.,  that  the  two  fleets  were 
thus  replaced  in  the  stations  which  they  had  occupied  four 
months  previously. 

After  the  breach  with  Alkibiades,  and  still  more  after 
this  manifest  reconciliation  of  Tissaphernes  with  i>eisander 
thePeloponnesians,  Peisauder  and  the  oligarchi-  and  his  coi- 
cal  conspirators  at  Samos  had  to  reconsider  their  p^sl^m 
plan  of  action.    They   would   not   have   begun  the  oijgarch- 
the  movement  at  first,  had  they  not  been  in-  gp*racy"" 
stigated  by  Alkibiades.  and  furnished  by  him  without 
with  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Persian  alliance  Alkibladfe6' 
to  cheat  and  paralyse  the  people.  They  had  indeed  motives 
enough,  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  to  originate  it 
of  themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiades;   but  without  the 
hopes — equally  useful  for  their  purpose  whether  false  or 
true — connected  with  his  name,  they  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  achieving  the  first  step.  Now,  however,  that  first 
step  had  been  achieved,  before  the  "delusive  expectation 
of  Persian  gold  was  dissipated.   The  Athenian  people  had 
been  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  a  subversion  of  their 
constitution,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  price:  it  remained 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  60. 
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to  extort  from  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  without 
paying  the  price,  what  they  had  thus  consented  to  sell,  t 
Moreover  the  leaders  of  the  scheme  felt  themselves  already 
compromised,  so  that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety. 
They  had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens,  where 
the  system  of  murderous  intimidation  (though  the  news  had 
not  as  yet  reached  Samos)  was  already  in  full  swing:  so  that 
they  felt  constrained  to  persevere  as  the  only  chance  of 
preservation  to  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all  that  faint 
pretence  of  public  benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian  alliance, 
which  had  been  originally  attached  to  it  and  which  might 
have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in  the  scheme  some  timid 
patriots — was  now  entirely  withdrawn.  Nothing  remained 
except  a  naked,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  scheme  of  am- 
bition, not  only  ruining  the  freedom  of  Athens  at  home, 
but  crippling  and  imperilling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy 
at  a  moment  when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  contest.  The  conspirators  resolved  to  persevere,  at 
all  hazards,  both  in  breaking  down  the  constitution  and  in 
carrying  on  the  foreign  war.  Most  of  them  being  rich  men, 
they  were  content  (Thucydides  observes)  to  defray  the  cost 
out  of  their  own  purses,  now  that  they  were  contending,  not 
for  their  country,  but  for  their  own  power  and  profit.2 

They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  execution,  im- 
They  at-  mediately  after  returning  to  Samos  from  the 
tempt  to  abortive  conference  with  Alkibiades.  "While  they 
democracy6  despatched  Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoys 
at  Samos—  back  to  Athens,  to  consummate  what  was  already 
?fonSof  Hy.  in  progress  there — and  the  remaining  five  to 
perboius  oligarchise  the  dependent  allies — they  organised 
and  others.  ajj  their  partisan  force  in  the  armament,  and 
began  to  take  measures  for  putting  down  the  democracy  in 
Samos  itself.  That  democracy  had  been  the  product  of  a 
forcible  revolution,  effected  about  ten  months  before  by 
the  aid  of  three  Athenian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved 

1  See  Aristotel.  Politic,   v.  3,  8.  TTJV  rcoXttsiav. 

He  cites  this  revolution  as  an  2  Tlmcyd.  viii.  63.  Au-oo?  8=  ix\ 
instance  of  one  begun  by  deceit,  a<pil)v  au-ciiv,  to?  vjS?)  xai  xtvSu- 
and  afterwards  consummated  by  veoovta?,  opiv  ?TUJ  Tpojicjj  fxy)  dive- 
force— otov  ETC'I  T(I)v  TJTpaxosicov  ~6v  6rja£Tcrt  Ta  n:paY|J-aTa>  *ai  T"  TI3u 
STJIAOV  e£7)7iaT7icjav,  cpaaxovrs;  tov  roXefiou  5|J.C(  (XVTJ-/SIV,  xai  sacpspsiv 
paaiXea  xpr/fxaTa  itaps$eiv  rcpo«  tbv  ao-ou?  npo9u[ji.uK  yjr,p.<rcx  xai  rjv  71 
itoXejjLov  ~6v  itpo?  Aa/sSocifAOvioiK'  aXXo  Ss^j,  (u?  ouxstt  aXXoi?  TJ 
'^suaafxEvoi  8s,  xatiy_siv  eitetpiuvTO  atp  i  a  i  v  auTO  t  ?  taXairtopouv-ai;. 
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Samos  from  revolting,  like  Chios:  it  was  now  the  means  of 
preserving  the  democracy  at  Athens  itself.  The  partisans 
of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their  views, 
contrived  to  gain  over  a  party  of  the  leading  Samians  now 
in  authority  under  it.  Three  hundred  of  these  latter,  a 
portion  of  those  who  ten  months  before  had  risen  in  arms 
to  put  down  the  pre-existing  oligarchy,  now  enlisted  as 
conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  to  put 
down  the  Samian  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the 
government  for  themselves.  The  new  alliance  was  attested 
and  cemented,  according  to  genuine  oligarchical  practice, 
by  a  murder  without  judicial  trial,  or  an  assassination — for 
which  a  suitable  victim  was  at  hand.  The  Athenian  Hyper- 
bolus,  who  had  been  ostracised  some  years  before  by  the 
coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  together  with  their 
respective  partisans — ostracised  (as  Thucydides  tells  us) 
not  from  any  fear  of  his  power  and  over-transcendent  in- 
fluence, but  from  his  bad  character  and  from  his  being  a 
disgrace  to  the  city — and  thus  ostracised  by  an  abuse  of  the 
institution — was  now  resident  at  Samos.  He  represented 
the  demagogic  and  accusatory  eloquence  of  the  democracy, 
the  check  upon  official  delinquency;  so  that  he  served  as  a 
common  object  of  antipathy  to  Athenian  and  Samian  oli- 
garchs. Some  of  the  Athenian  partisans,  headed  by  Char- 
minus,  one  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with  the  Samian 
conspirators,  seized  Hyperbolus  and  put  him  to  death; 
seemingly  with  some  other  victims  at  the  same  time.1 

But   though   these  joint   assassinations  served  as  a 
pledge  to  each  section  of  the  conspirators  for   „ 

fr       Xj    TI          n  ii  ,,          •  c     .LI  The  demo- 

the  fidelity  of  the  other  in  respect  to  farther   cracy  at 
operations,  thev  at  the  same  time  gave  warning  Samos  is 

7  ,        rnl  IT  3,  o  -i         sustained 

to  opponents.    1  hose  leading  men  at  bamos  who    by  the 
remained  attached  to  the  democracy,  looking   Athenian 

1  -i    f         -i    c  ,    ,,  .  ,,      -i       armament. 

abroad  for  defence  against  the  coming  attack, 

made   earnest   appeal   to   Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  two 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  73.   Kal  TTteppoXov  OUTS    ;uvsrpa£av,    tot?    TS  ^Xsi- 

te  TIVOC  TOJV  'Af)r]va;.tov,  (Ao^Qyjpov  av-  ojiv  (opfjLTj-cro  E-iTtQsaOati. 

OptojTov,  <i>3Tpaxia|j.£vov  ou  6ia  Suva-  I  presume   that   the  words    aXXa 

(xeio;  xat  d^iuJjjLaTOt;  cpo^ov,  dXXdf'Sia  TOiauTa  cjuvi7ip<*£av,  must  mean  that 

itovTjplav   xal   ali^'JvTjv   TTJ;    TtoXeuK,  other    persons    were    assassinated 

anoxTitvo'Jji    [X"a  XapfxUo'J  -e  evo?  along  with  Hyperbolus. 

T(I)v  otpa-rrjibv    y.at  tivtov  TUJV  napa  The   incorrect   manner  in  which 

<rfi3iv  'A8r(vai(Dv,  ZIJTIV  ciSovTs?  au-  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  these  proceed- 

•tott,  xat   dXXa  IAET'  QUTUIV   T  o  i-  ings  at  Samoa   has   been    properly 
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generals  most  recently  arrived  from  Athens  in  substitution 
for  Phrynichus  and  Skironides — men  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  democracy,  and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical  change — as 
well  as  to  the  trierarch  Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasybulus  (son  of 
Lykus)  then  serving  as  a  hoplite,  and  to  many  others  of 
the  pronounced  democrats  and  patriots  in  the  Athenian 
armament.  They  made  appeal,  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their 
own  personal  safety  and  of  their  own  democracy,  now 
threatened  by  conspirators  of  whom  a  portion  were  Athe- 
nians— but  also  on  grounds  of  public  interest  to  Athens; 
since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchised,  its  sympathy  with  the 
Athenian  democracy  and  its  fidelity  to  the  alliance  would 
be  at  an  end.  At  this  moment  the  most  recent  events  which 
had  occurred  at  Athens  (presently  to  be  told)  were  not 
known,  and  the  democracy  was  considered  as  still  sub- 
sisting there.  * 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  and  to 
preserve  the  island  itself,  now  the  mainstay  of 

The  Athe-      f,  ,      .    .  <i 

nian  Paraii  the  shattered  Athenian  empire,  were  motives 
—defeat  of  more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Athenian 
oligarchical  leaders  thus  solicited.  Commencing  a  personal 
conspirncy  canvass  among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in- 
voking their  interference  to  avert  the  overthrow 
of  the  Samian  democracy,  they  found  the  general  sentiment 
decidedly  in  their  favour,  but  most  of  all,  among  the  Parali, 
or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme  called  theParalus. 
These  men  were  the  picked  seamen  of  the  state;  each  of 
them  not  merely  a  freeman,  but  a  full  Athenian  citizen; 
receiving  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  known 
as  devoted  to  the  democratical  constitution,  with  an  active 
repugnance  to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to  every-thing 
which  scented  of  if.2  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and  Diomedon 

commented  on  by  Dr.  Thirlwall 
(Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  SO). 
It  is  the  more  surprising,  since 
the  phrase  jjisTa  Xspjxivou.  which 
Mr.  Mitf'.ird  has  misunderstood,  is 
explained  in  a  special  note  of 
Duker. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  73,  74.  oi'ix  r,£i.oov 
itspu8stv  auT&'j;  otpa;  TE  Smcbapsv-  Peitholaus  called  the  Paralus 
T7?,  xal  2-ijj.ov  'A9rjvaiot?  aXXoTSiuu-  poitoXov  TOU  8irjxou — "the  club,  staff, 
^vjdv,  &c.  or  mace  of  the  people."  (Aristotel. 

Rhetoric,  iii.  3). 
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on  the  defensive  side  counteracted  the  machinations  of 
their  colleague  Charminus,  along  with  the  conspirators; 
and  provided,  for  the  Samian  democracy,  faithful  auxiliaries 
constantly  ready  for  action.  Presently  the  conspirators 
made  a  violent  attack  to  overthrow  the  government;  but 
though  they  chose  their  own  moment  and  opportunity,  they 
still  found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the  struggle, 
especially  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the  Parali.  Thirty 
of  their  number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the 
most  guilty  afterwards  condemned  to  banishment.  The 
victorious  party  took  no  farther  revenge,  even  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  three  hundred  conspirators — granted  a 
general  amnesty — and  did  their  best  to  re-establish  con- 
stitutional and  harmonious  working  of  the  democracy.1 

Ohsereas,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been  forward 
in  the  contest,  was  sent  in  the  Paralus  itself  to 
Athens,  to  make  communication  of  what  had  jg  6ent  to 
occurred.  But  this  democratical  crew,  on  Athens  with 
reaching  their  native  city,  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  welcome  which  they  doubtless  expected, 
found  a  state  of  things  not  less  odious  than  surprising. 
The  democracy  of  Athens  had  been  subverted:  instead  of 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  assembled  people, 
an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  self-installed  persons  were 
enthroned  with  sovereign  authority  in  the  Senate  House. 
The  first  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the 
Paralus  had  entered  Peiraeus,  was  to  imprison  two  or  three 
of  the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest  from  their  own 
privileged  trireme  aboard  a  common  trireme,  with  orders 
to  depart  forthwith  and  to  cruise  near  Euboea.  The  com- 
mander Chaereas  found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back 
to  Satiios  to  tell  the  unwelcome  news.2 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred 
had  been  gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  power,    j...      ress  of 
must  be  taken  up  from  the  time  when  Peisancler   the  oh- 
quitted  Athens, — after  having  obtained  the  vote    conspiracy 
of  the  public  assembly  authorising  him  to  treat    at  Athens— 
with  Alkibiades  and  Tissaphcrnes, — and  after  d"xter°us 

i  .    .          x          .       '.  •,  manage- 

navmg  set  on  toot  a  joint  organisation  and  con-   ment  of 
^piracy  of  all  the  anti-popular  clubs,  which  fell   AntiPhon- 
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under  the  management  especially  of  Antiphon  and 
Theramenes,  afterwards  aided  by  Phrynichus.  All  the 
members  of  that  board  of  Elders  called  Probuli,  who  had 
been  named  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily — with  Agnon,  father 
of  Theramenes,  at  their  head ' — together  with  many  other 
leading  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  counted  among 
the  firmest  friends  of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ; 
while  the  oligarchical  and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it 
with  ardour;  so  that  a  body  of  partisans  was  formed  both 
numerous  and  well  provided  with  money.  Antiphon  did 
not  attempt  to  bring  them  together,  or  to  make  any  public 
demonstration,  armed  or  unarmed,  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  actual  authorities.  He  permitted  the  senate 
and  the  public  assembly  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  as 
usual;  but  his  partisans,  neither  the  names  nor  the  numbers 
of  whom  were  publicly  known,  received  from  him  instruc- 
tions both  when  to  speak  and  what  language  to  hold.  The 
great  topic  upon  which  they  descanted,  was  the  costliness 
of  democratical  institutions  in  the  present  distressed  state 
of  the  finances,  when  tribute  from  the  allies  could  no  longer 
be  reckoned  upon — the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  state 
by  paying  the  Senators,  the  Dikasts,  the  Ekklesiasts  or 
citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly,  &c.  The  state 
could  now  afford  to  pay  none  but  those  soldiers  who  fought 
in  its  defence,  nor  ought  any  one  else  to  touch  the  public 
money.  It  was  essential  (they  insisted)  to  exclude  from 
the  political  franchise  all  except  a  select  body  of  Five 
Thousand,  composed  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  do 
service  to  the  city  by  person  and  by  purse. 

The  extensive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this  last 
Language  proposition  was  quite  sufficiently  shocking  to 
suitors-"  *^e  ears  °^  au  Athenian  assembly.  But  in 
juggle*"  reality  the  proposition  was  itself  a  juggle,  never 
aboiu  intended  to  become  reality,  and  representing 

Five*  something  far  short  of  what  Antiphon  and  his 

Thousand      partisans  intended.     Their  design  was  to  ap- 

citizens  to      *  .    .  ,.  ,     i       i-L 

exercise  the  propriate  the  powers  ot  government  to  tnem- 

poiiticai  selves  simply,  without  control  or  partnership; 

exclusive-  leaving  this  body  of  Five  Thousand  not  merely 

lv-  unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a  mere  empty 

1   Thucyd,    viii.    1.     About    the     Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.  IS,  2. 
countenance  which   all  these  Pro-         Respecting  the  activity  of  Agnon, 
buli  lent    to   the  conspiracy,    see     as  one  of  the  Probuli,  in  the  same 
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name  to  impose  upon  the  citizens  generally.  Of  such  real 
intention,  however,  not  a  word  was  as  yet  spoken.  The 
projected  body  of  Five  Thousand  was  the  theme  preached 
upon  by  all  the  party  orators;  yet  without  submitting  any 
substantive  motion  for  the  change,  which  could  not  be  yet 
done  without  illegality. 

Even  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting 
down  the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and  of  Assassina- 
suppressing  all  the  paid  civil  functions,  was  a   tiov  °f  tha 
change  sufficiently  violent  to  call  forth  abundant   speakers  by 
opponents.     For  such  opponents  Antiphon  was   Antiphon 

,        r\c    ,i    r  i_       j.i*  T     and  the  oil- 

fully  prepared.     Of  the  men  who  thus  stood   garchicai 

forward  in  opposition,  either  all,  or  at  least  all  Party- 
the  most  prominent,  were  successively  taken  off  by  private 
assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus  perished  was 
Androkles,  distinguished  as  a  demagogue  or  popular 
speaker,  and  marked  out  to  vengeance  not  only  by  that 
circumstance,  but  by  the  farther  fact  that  he  had  been 
among  the  most  vehement  accusers  of  Alkibiades  before 
his  exile.  For  at  this  time,  the  breach  of  Peisander  with 
Tissaphernes  and  Alkibiades  had  not  yet  become  known 
at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  still  supposed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of  the  contem- 
plated oligarchical  government.  After  Androkles,  many 
other  speakers  of  similar  sentiments  perished  in  the  same 
way,  by  unknown  hands.  A  band  of  Grecian  youths, 
strangers  got  together  from  different  cities, '  was  organised 
for  the  business:  the  victims  were  all  chosen  on  the  same 
special  ground,  and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  perpetrated 
that  neither  director  nor  instrument  ever  became  known. 
After  these  assassinations — sure,  special,  secret,  and  system- 
atic, emanating  from  an  unknown  Directory  like  a  Vehmic 
tribunal — had  continued  for  some  time,  the  terror  which 
they  inspired  became  intense  and  universal.  No  justice 
could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  instituted,  even  for  the 

cause,  see  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  *EXX7)-<e?  •JEOCHJXOI  to  mean  some  of 

Eratosthen.  c.  11.  p.  420  lieisk.  the  members  of  the  aristocratical 

sect.  P6.  clubs  or  unions,  formerly  spoken 

1  Tliucyd.  viii.  69.  Oi  eixoui  xat  of.  But  I  cannot  think  that  Thucy- 

txaTOv  |A£T'  O'JTobv  (that  is,  along  dides  would  use  such  an  expression 

with  the  Four  Hundred)  "EXXTjvs?  to  designate  Athenian  citizens: 

•/saviaxot,  01;  e/pclmo  eT  TI  r.o'j  Ssoi  neither  is  it  probable  that  Athenian 

3(EipoupYs'v-  citizens  would  be  employed  in  re- 

Dr.   Arnold    explains    the   words  peated  acts  of  such  a  character. 

VOL.  VII.  T 
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death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative.  At  last,  no  man 
dared  to  demand  or  even  to  mention  inquiry,  looking  upon 
himself  as  fortunate  that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  in 
his  own  person.  So  finished  an  organisation,  and  such 
well-aimed  blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  con- 
spirators were  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  in 
reality.  And  as  it  turned  out  that  there  were  persona 
among  them  who  had  before  been  accounted  hearty 
democrats, l  so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust  became  univer- 
sally prevalent.  No  one  dared  even  to  express  indignation 
at  the  murders  going  on,  much  less  to  talk  about  redress 
or  revenge,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  communicating  with 
one  of  the  unknown  conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this 
terrorism,  all  opposition  ceased  in  the  senate  and  public 
assembly,  so  that  the  speakers  of  the  conspiring  oligarchy 
appeared  to  carry  an  unanimous  assent.2 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been 
Return  of  brought  in  Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oli- 
PeiAsa"der  garchical  conspirators  acting  under  his  direc- 

to  Athens—     p.  .,         ,.r  i_         T»   -°      j  j  J.T       .e 

oligarch!-  tion,  at  the  time  when  .Peisander  and  the  five 
cai  govern-  envoys  arrived  thither  returning  from  Samos. 
HshecMn  "  It  is  probable  that  they  had  previously  trans- 
several  of  mitted  home  from  Samos  news  of  the  rupture 
cities.  H  with  Alkibiades,  and  of  the  necessity  of  prose- 

1   Even    Peisander    himself    had  consequence  of  his  attachment  to 

professed  the  strongest  attachment  the    democracy;    upon  which    the 

to    the    democracy,    coupled   with  oligarchical  conspirators,  incensed 

exaggerated  violence  against  par-  at   his  refusal,    got  up   the  charge 

ties  suspected  of  oligarchical  plots  of  irreligion  against  him  and  pro- 

—  four    years    before,     in    the    in-  cured  his  banishment, 

vestigations  which  followed  on  the  Though  Droy sen  and  Wattenbach 

mutilation  of  the  Hermso  at  Athens  (De  Quadringentorum  Athenis  Fac- 

(AndokidesdeMyster.  c.  9,  10.  sect,  tione,   p.  7,  8,    Berlin   1842)    place 

36-43).  confidence  to  a  considerable  extent, 

It   is   a  fact   that  Peisander  was  in  this  manner  of  putting  the  facts 

one   of  the   prominent   movers  on  —I  consider  it  to  be  nothing  better 

both  these  two  occasions,  four  years  than  complete  perversion;  irrecon- 

apart.    And    if    we    could   believe  cileable     with    Thucydides,    con- 

Isokrates    (de   Bigis,    sect.   4-7.   p.  founding     together    facts    uncon- 

347),    the    second    of   the   two    oc-  nected    in   themselves    as   well   as 

casions  was  merely  the  continuance  separated    by    a    long   interval   of 

and  consummation  of  a  plot,  which  time  and  introducing  unreal  causes 

had  been   projected   and  begun  on  —for   the   purpose  of  making  out 

the   first,    and    in   which  the   con-  (what  was  certainly  not  true)  that 

spirators  had  endeavoured  to  enlist  Alkibiades  was  a  faithful  friend  of 

AlkibiadSs.    The  latter  refused  (so  the  democracy,  and  even  a  sufferer 

his  son,  the  speaker  in  the  above-  in  its  behalf, 

mentioned    oration,    contends)    in  2  Thucyd.  viii.  66. 
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cuting  the  conspiracy  without  farther  view  either  to 
him  or  to  the  Persian  alliance.  Such  news  would  prob- 
ably be  acceptable  both  to  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus, 
both  of  them  personal  enemies  of  Alkibiades;  especially 
Phrynichus,  who  had  pronounced  him  to  be  incapable  of 
fraternising  with  an  oligarchical  revolution.  *  At  any  rate, 
the  plans  of  Antiphon  had  been  independent  of  all  view  to 
Persian  aid.  and  had  been  directed  to  carry  the  revolution 
by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well-directed  fear,  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  hope  or  any  prospect  of  public 
benefit.  Peisander  found  the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured. 
He  had  not  come  direct  from  Samos  to  Athens,  but  had 
halted  in  his  voyage  at  various  allied  dependencies — while 
the  other  five  envoys,  as  well  as  a  partisan  named  Diotre- 
phes,  had  been  sent  to  Thasos  and  elsewhere;2  all  for  the 
same  purpose,  of  putting  down  democracies  in  those  allied 
cities  where  they  existed,  and  establishing  oligarchies  in 
their  room.  Peisander  made  this  change  at  Tenos,  Andros, 
Karystus,  ^Egina,  and  elsewhere;  collecting  from  these 
several  places  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  his  new 
oligarchy.3  He  could  not  know,  until  he  reached  Peivams, 
the  full  success  of  the  terrorism  organised  by  Antiphon 
and  the  rest;  so  that  he  probably  came  prepared  to  sur- 
mount a  greater  resistance  than  he  actually  found.  As 
the  facts  stood,  so  completely  had  the  public  opinion  and 
spirit  been  subdued,  that  he  was  enabled  to  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  at  once.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  consum- 
mating the  revolution;  first  by  an  extorted  suspension  of 
the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction — next,  by  the  more 
direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  decree,  naming  ten  commissioners  with  full 


i-and.'r:  all   of  them  lay  very 

in    his    way   from    S;:,nos  U. 
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powers,  to  prepare  propositions  for  such  political  reform 
as  they  should  think  advisable — and  to  be  ready 

Consumma-    ,  J.  ,  .  j-i^i  irf 

tion  of  the  by  a  given  day.1  According  to  the  usual  prac- 
rovoiution^  tice,  this  decree  must  previously  have  been 
fast  public  approved  in  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  before 
assembly  at  ft  was  submitted  to  the  people.  Such  was- 
doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  so 
that  the  decree  passed  without  any  opposition.  On  the 
day  fixed,  a  fresh  assembly  met,  which  Peisander  and  his 
partisans  caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual  place  (called 
the  Pnyx)  within  the  city  walls,  but  at  a  place  called 
Kolonus,  ten  stadia  (rather  more  than  a  mile)  without  the 
walls,2  north  of  the  city.  Kolonus  was  a  temple  of  Posei- 
don, within  the  precinct  of  which  the  assembly  was  enclosed 
for  the  occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was  not  likely  to  be 
numerous,  wherever  held,3  since  there  could  be  little  motive 

1  Thucyd.    viii.   67.     Kol   itpioTov  to  that  of  the  Thirty. 

(X5v  TOV  8rj|xov  £uXXs!;av7£<;  sluov  YVIO-  *  Thucyd.  viii.  67.  "E^stta,  EitetST) 

JXTJV,    oexa    avSpa;  eXsafiat   £oYYPa"  ^1   W^pa   etsrjxs,   £'J  vsx  Xig  aav   TTJV 

9  sen;  auTOXpatopai;,    TO'JTOU<;  8s  £xxX7)aiav   es    TOV   KoXiovov    (sati   8' 

£uYYP'*i'a''~as   TVWJJLYJV   eaEv£Y*£tv   £<;  Upov  IToasiocuvoi;    £'£iu   rcoXsuK,  dits- 

•rov  8fj|j.ov  s?  7]|A£pav  OTJTTJV,  xaf)'   ?Ti  y_ov  aTtx?tO'j!;  (jLotXiOTa  Sexct),  &c. 

apiaTa  i]  1:6X1;  olxvjoSTai.  The  very  remarkable  word  £uve- 

In  spite  of  certain  passages  found  xXijcrav,   here   used   respecting    the 

in   Suidas    and  Harpokration    (see  assembly,   appears   to   me  to  refer 

K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Grie-  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  in  his 

chischen  Staats-Alterthiimfir,  sect,  note,  to  any  existing  practice  ob- 

167,  note  12:  compare  also  Watten-  served  even  in  the  usual  assemblies 

bach,  De  Quadringentor.  Factione,  which  met  in  the  Pnyx,  but  rather) 

p.  38),    I  cannot   think    that    there  to    a    departure     from    the    usual 

was  any  connexion  between  these  practice,   and    the    employment  of 

ten   £'JYYPa?£'<;>    and   the  Board   of  a   stratagem   in   reference    to    this 

-popouXoi  mentioned  as  having  been  particular  meeting, 

before  named  (Thucyd.  viii.  1).  Nor  Kol6nus    was   one   of    the   Attic 

has  the  passage  in  Lysias,  to  which  Domes:  indeed  there  seems  reason 

Hermann  makes  allusion,  anything  to  imagine  that  two  distinct  Denies 

to  do  with   these    c'JYYP'?-'1;-     The  bore  this  same  name  (see  Boeckh, 

mention  of  Thirty  persons,  by  An-  in   the   Commentary    appended    to 

drotion  and  Philocliorus,  seems  to  his  translation  of  the  AntigonS  of 

imply  that  either  they,    or  Harpo-  Sophokles,    p.  190,    191;   and  Ross, 

kration,   confounded   the  proceed-  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  10,  11). 

ings  ushering  in  this  oligarchy  of  It  is  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumeni- 

Four  Hundred,   witli    those  before  des,  hard  by  this  temple  of  Posei- 

the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  don, .  that  Sophokles   has   laid  the 

The    ayvtSpoi    or    o'jyYP'?'^    men-  scene  of  his  immortal  drama,    the 

tioned  by  Isokrates  (Areopagit.  Or.  (Edipus  Kbloneus. 

vii.  sect.  67)  might    refer   either  to  *  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias 

the    case    of  the  Four  Hundred  or  (Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  76,  p. 
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to  attend  when  freedom  of  debate  was  extinguished;  but 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  now  transferred  it  without 
the  walls;  selecting  a  narrow  area  for  the  meeting — in 
order  that  they  might  lessen  still  farther  the  chance  of 
numerous  attendance — of  an  assembly  which  they  fully 
designed  should  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  Athens. 
They  were  thus  also  more  out  of  the  reach  of  an  armed 
movement  in  the  city,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their 
own  armed  partisans  around,  under  colour  of  protecting 
the  meeting  against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  Decemvirs 
(probably  Peisander,  Antiphon.  and  other  parti- 

L-I  -i        \  T       i          i        ;  3    Abolition 

sans   themselves)   was    exceedingly   short   and   Of  the 
simple.  They  merely  moved  the  abolition  of  the  Graphs 

IT       j_    j    X(         i*    T»  »         J.T.J.-       J.T-          Paranomon. 

celebrated  Graphe  Paranomon;  that  is,  they 
proposed  that  every  Athenian  citizen  should  have  full 
liberty  of  making  any  anti-constitutional  proposition  that 
he  chose — and  that  every  other  citizen  should  be  inter- 
dicted, under  heavy  penalties,  from  prosecuting  him  by 
Graphe  Paranomon  (indictment  on  the  score  of  informality, 
illegality,  or  unconstitutionality),  or  from  doing  him  any 
other  mischief.  This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a 
single  dissentient.  It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the 
directing  chiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from 
the  rest,  and  to  put  it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the  mouth  of 
the  special  commissioners;  since  it  was  the  legalizing  con- 
dition of  every  other  positive  change  which  they  were  about 
to  move  afterwards.  Full  liberty  being  thus  granted  to 
make  any  motion,  however  anti-constitutional,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  all  the  established  formalities,  such  as  pre- 
liminary authorisation  by  the  senate — Peisander  now  came 
forward  with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the  following 
effect: — 

1.  All   the   existing  democratical  magistracies  were 
suppressed  at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the    „ 
future.     2.  No  civil  functions   whatever  were   vernnumt 
hereafter  to  be  salaried.    3.  To  constitute  a  new   £rc°]j^er— 
government,  a  committee  of  five  persons  were    oligarch" 
named  forthwith,  who  were  to  choose  a  larger    °f  F°urd 
body  of  one  hundred  (that  is,  one  hundred  in- 

127)  respecting  the  small  numbers      assembly  by  which  the  subsequent 
who    attended     and    voted    at    the      oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  named. 
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eluding  the  five  choosers  themselves).  Each  individual,  out 
of  this  body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three  persons. 
4.  A  body  of  Pour  Hundred  was  thus  constituted,  who 
were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Senate-house,  and  to  carry 
on  the  government  with  unlimited  powers,  according  to 
their  own  discretion.  5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Five 
Thousand,  whenever  they  might  think  fit. »  All  was  passed 
without  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  ag- 
gregate of  Five  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dexterous 
among  the  combinations  of  Antiphon.  No  one  knew  who 
Fictitious  these  Five  Thousand  were:  yet  the  resolution, 
and  nomi-  just  adopted,  purported — not  that  such  a  num- 
gate^ied  ^>er  °f  citizens  should  be  singled  out  and  con- 
the  Five  stituted,  either  by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some 
in  '  determinate  manner  which  should  exhibit  them 
to  the  view  and  knowledge  of  others — but  that  the  Four 
Hundred  should  convene  The  Five  Thousand,  whenever 
they  thought  proper:  thus  assuming  the  latter  to  be  a  list 
already  made  up  and  notorious,  at  least  to  the  Four 
Hundred  themselves.  The  real  fact  was  that  the  Five 
Thousand  existed  nowhere  except  in  the  talk  and  procla- 
mations of  the  conspirators,  as  a  supplement  of  fictitious 
auxiliaries.  They  did  not  even  exist  as  individual  names 
on  paper,  but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggregate. 
The  Four  Hundred  now  installed  formed  the  entire  and 
exclusive  rulers  of  the  state.2  But  the  mere  name  of  the 
Five  Thousand,  though  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  name, 
served  two  important  purposes  for  Antiphon  and  his  con- 
spiracy. First,  it  admitted  of  being  falsely  produced  (es- 
pecially to  the  armament  at  Samos)  as  proof  of  a  tolerably 
numerous  and  popular  body  of  equal,  qualified,  concurrent 
citizens — all  intended  to  take  their  turn  by  rotation  in 
exercising  the  powers  of  government;  thus  lightening  the 
odium  of  extreme  usurpation  to  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
passing  them  off  merely  as  the  earliest  section  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  put  into  office  for  a  few  months,  and  destined  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  give  place  to  another  equal 

1  Thucyd.   viii.    68.     'EXOovta?   6k  *  Thucyd.  viii.   66.     rjv   SE   TOUTO 

auTO'j;  TSTpsxoalou?  rj-i-m  =;  to  =)&>j-  e'jrpSTTJs     rpo?    to'!)!;    rXeiou;,     ei:el 

XSUTT.PIOV,      «PX'1''     &~1B     "v     3pio~a  I;siv  ?£  TTJV  rciXiv  o'nep  xai  (AsfkjTi- 

,   x7i  vsi  iixsXXov. 

£uX-  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  20. 
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section.  *  Next,  it  immensely  augmented  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation possessed  by  the  Four  Hundred  at  home,  by  ex- 
aggerating the  impression  of  their  supposed  strength.  For 
the  citizens  generally  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were 
five  thousand  real  and  living  partners  in  the  conspiracy; 
while  the  fact  that  these  partners  were  not  known  and 
could  not  be  individually  identified,  rather  aggravated  the 
reigning  terror  and  mistrust — since  every  man,  suspecting 
that  his  neighbour  might  possibly  be  among  them,  was 
afraid  to  communicate  his  discontent  or  propose  means  for 
joint  resistance.2  In  both  these  two  ways,  the  name  and 
assumed  existence  of  the  Five  Thousand  lent  strength  to 
the  real  Four  Hundred  conspirators.  It  masked  their 
usurpation  while  it  increased  their  hold  on  the  respect 
and  fears  of  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Kolonus  had  with 
such  seeming  unanimity  accepted  all  the  pro- 
positions  of  Peisander,  they  were  dismissed;  and   Hundred' 
the  new  regiment  of  Four  Hundred  were  chosen   install 
and  constituted  in  the  form  prescribed.   It  now   h^thtTse-* 
only  remained  to  install  them  in  the  Senate-   nate-house, 
house.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  force,   the'senat^rs 
since  the  senators  were  already  within  it;  having   by  armed 
doubtless  gone  thither  immediately  from  the 
assembly,  where  their  presence  (at  least  the  presence  of 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  72.  H^IATIOUJI  SE  i?  otojv,  li-iii  i-\  TO  Ipyov.  'Ersxp'iit- 

TTJV  Sijiov  8sxa  avOpT.? Oiod-  TO/TO  yap  OfMO?  ETI  -  ib  v  rsvTaxio- 

£ovta<;  —  TCE VTOX icy  IX i o i  6=  o  ~  i  yi/.itov  TU>  6-iofiotTi,  (J.TJ  cmixpu? 

eisv,  xsl  oO  TSTp7xo3ioi  (Aevov,  oi  OTJuv*  ",  3-1 ;  {JoiXsTOi  ap/Eiv  ivopa^eiv 

rp7.33&<(Tj;.  — tpo  3  06  (jilvo  i  (AYJ  T  cij  OVTI  (Lai, 

viii.  86.  OiS' d-riYYEXXovuKoijTEEri  »ai  ~po?  Ti-ja  sizibv   tl?   TI  8  i' 

El«'s9op5    TTJ?    Ito).  6U>C   T)  |J.ETi3T23l!        ftYVOiav     OOa).  Tr       Kal    01   T£TpO(XO- 

Vivot-ro,  a).),'  eni  <M>Tr(cia TOJ-;      °101  ^l"  ~r'~J~'->  O'jxrjOiXo/  TOO;  TSV- 

SeiTEv-axioyi).  iiov  "  -t  r  a  •<-  E  c  Taxis  y  i  ).  i  o  D  ;  O'JTE  Eivai,  O&T» 
EM  Tto  (xspst  |AS  8  E;O  u  oiv,  &c.  C-  *i  '"  v  ~a«  8f/  ).  005  eiva  r  TO  [xsv 

;;     on      Ml   •  •  X5Ta3Tr,30(t    USTOVO'J;.    TO  JO'JTO'J?,    av- 

vili.  89.  aXXotou?  nev-ctxiovi-  «     »-          ,      , 

,     ,     .                      -'  TlX.f'J;      <JV   O/.IAOV    r,YO'JU.£VOl,       TO      0 

/.lO'Jt;    £pY")    xai    U.TI   ovoixiTi  Vpr.vai  •,  r.             •          .«         ,,,,,, 

•              ,     ,                ,'•",'  <*•  'J  5  ffl  a  v  E  ?  o  6  3  o  -i  E  c  a  ). )  r,  )  o  u  - 

a-oSsixvuvai,  xai  TTJV  icoXiTsiav  loai-  ,'e                                   ^.TJ^UU, 

TEpav  xoi(K3Tcivai. 

via.  93.     Xsyo-'-s«   TO'JC   TE    nsv- 

viii.  92.    (After  the  Four  Hundred  T  a  x  i  3  -/_  i  ),  i  o  y  c    dro'Jivsiv,    y.al    EX 

had    already   been    much    opposed  TO  y  twv  i\  (Asps  i,  ^  ov-tou?  TSTpa- 

and    humbled,     and    were    on    the  xia/i/.ioic   ooxf,,  TO;J?'     TETO'/XOCTIOU? 

point    of   being   put    down)— r,-(   OE  ijsjOcti,    TS<U!;     SE   TYJV   itoXiv    |ir,5Evl 

roo;  TOV  o/Xov  •»)  rapdx/.TjSii;  tin  y_pr(,  Tpo^w   6i7a8Eipii-j,  d'C. 

-,  3Tt-      TO'i?       i:tVT  axisy_i  X  iou  ?  Compare  also  c.  97. 

fJG'j/.ETCu    opy,S'.v    d-;-l    TUJV  TETpaxo-  5  Compare    the    striking   passage 
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the  Prytanes,  or  Senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  was 
essential  as  legal  presidents. .  They  had  to  deliberate  what 
they  would  do  under  the  decree  just  passed,  which  divested 
them  of  all  authority.  It  was  even  possible  that  they  might 
organise  armed  resistance;  for  which  there  seemed  more 
than  usual  facility  at  the  present  moment,  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  Dekeleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  Athens 
in  a  condition  like  that  of  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  day  and  night  under  arms.1 
Against  this  chance  the  Four  Hundred  made  provision. 
They  selected  that  hour  of  the  day  when  the  greater  num- 
ber of  citizens  habitually  went  home  (probably  to  their 
morning  meal),  leaving  the  military  station,  with  the  arms 
piled  and  ready,  under  comparatively  thin  watch.  While 
the  general  body  of  hoplites  left  the  station  at  this  hour 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  the  hoplites  (Andrian, 
Tenian  and  others)  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  the  Pour 
Hundred  were  directed  by  private  order  to  hold  themselves 
prepared  and  in  arms  at  a  little  distance  off;  so  that  if  any 
symptoms  should  appear  of  resistance  being  contemplated, 
they  might  at  once  interfere  and  forestall  it.  Having  taken 
this  precaution,  the  Four  Hundred  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  Senate-house,  each  man  with  a  dagger  concealed  under 
his  garment,  and  followed  by  their  special  body-guard  of 
120  young  men  from  various  Grecian  cities — the  instru- 
ments of  the  assassinations  ordered  by  Antiphon  and  his 
colleagues.  In  this  array  they  marched  into  the  Senate- 
house,  where  the  senators  were  assembled — and  commanded 
them  to  depart;  at  the  same  time  tendering  to  them  their 
pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  year  (seemingly  about  three 
months  or  more  down  to  the  beginning  of  Hekatombseon, 
the  month  of  new  nominations)  during  which  their  functions 
ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators  were  noway  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under  the  forms  of 
legality,  with  an  armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its 
execution.  They  obeyed  and  departed,  each  man  as  he 
passed  the  door  receiving  the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That 

(Thucyd.  viii.  92)  cited  in  my  pro-  home — in    the    Lysistrata    560;    a 

vious  note.  comedy  represented  about  Decem- 

1  See   the  jests  of  Aristophanes,  ber  412    or  January  411  B.C.,   three 

about   the   citizens    all   iu  armour  months  earlier  than  the  events  here 

buying     their     provision     in    the  narrated, 
market-place    and    carrying    them 
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they  should  yield  obedience  to  superior  force  under  the 
circumstances,  can  excite  neither  censure  nor  surprise;  but 
that  they  should  accept  from  the  hands  of  the  conspirators 
this  anticipation  of  an  unearned  salary,  was  a  meanness 
which  almost  branded  them  as  accomplices,  and  dishonoured 
the  expiring  hour  of  the  last  democratical  authority.  The 
Pour  Hundred  newfound  themselves  triumphantly  installed 
in  the  Senate-house.  There  was  not  the  least  resistance, 
either  within  its  walls,  or  even  without,  by  any  portion  of 
the  citizens. l 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  after  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  Remarks  on 
nearly  one  hundred  years  since  the  revolution  tins  revoiu- 
of  Kleisthenes.  So  incredible  did  it  appear  * 
that  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  constitutional  citizens 
of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  baud  of  four  hundred  conspirators,  while  the  great 
mass  of  them  not  only  loved  their  democracy,  but  had  arms 
in  their  hands  to  defend  it — that  even  their  enemy  and 
neighbour  Agis  at  Dekeleia  could  hardly  imagine  the  re- 
volution to  be  a  fact  accomplished.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  it  did  not  stand — nor  would  it  probably  have  stood, 
had  circumstances  even  been  more  favourable — but  the 
accomplishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too  extraordinary 
to  be  passed  over  without  some  words  in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe  and 
loss  of  blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy  of  the  Athe- 
nian character  generally — but  especially,  had  made  them  des- 
pair of  their  foreign  relations;  of  the  possibility  that  they 
could  make  head  against  enemies,  increased  in  number  by 
revolts  among  their  own  allies,  and  farther  sustained  by  Per- 
sian gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of  despair  is  brought  to  bear 
the  treacherous  delusion  of  Alkibiades,  offering  them  the 
Persian  aid;  that  is,  means  of  defence  and  success  against 
foreign  enemies,  at  the  price  of  their  democracy.  Keluct- 
antly  the  people  are  brought,  but  they  are  brought,  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition:  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their 
first  capital  point — of  familiarising  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  such  a  change  of  constitution.  The  ulterior  success 
of  the  conspiracy — when  all  prospect  of  Persian  gold,  or 
improved  foreign  position,  was  at  an  end — is  due  to  the 
combinations,  alike  nefarious  and  skilful,  of  Antiphon, 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  69,  70. 
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wielding  and  organising  the  united  strength  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  classes  at  Athens;  strength  always  exceedingly 
great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in  frac- 
tions disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to  each  other 
— restrained  by  the  ascendent  democratical  institutions — 
and  reduced  to  corrupt  what  it  could  not  overthrow. 
Antiphon,  about  to  employ  this  anti-popular  force  in  one 
systematic  scheme  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  pre- 
determined purpose,  keeps  still  within  the  same  ostensible 
constitutional  limits.  He  raises  no  open  mutiny:  he  main- 
tains inviolate  the  cardinal  point  of  Athenian  political 
morality — respect  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  political 
assembly,  as  well  as  to  constitutional  maxims.  But  he 
knows  well  that  the  value  of  these  meetings,  as  political 
securities,  depends  upon  entire  freedom  of  speech;  and  that 
if  that  freedom  be  suppressed,  the  assembly  itself  becomes 
a  nullity — or  rather  an  instrument  of  positive  imposture 
and  mischief.  Accordingly  he  causes  all  the  popular  ora- 
tors to  be  successively  assassinated,  so  that  no  man  dares 
to  open  his  mouth  on  that  side;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  anti-popular  speakers  are  all  loud  and  confident,  cheer- 
ing one  another  on,  and  seeming  to  represent  all  the  feeling 
of  the  persons  present.  By  thus  silencing  each  individual 
leader,  and  intimidating  every  opponent  from  standing 
forward  as  spokesman,  he  extorts  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  assembly  and  the  senate  to  measures  which  the  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  detest.  That  majority  however 
are  bound  by  their  own  constitutional  forms:  and  when 
the  decision  of  these,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  is 
against  them,  they  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
courage  to  resist.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  this  sen- 
timent of  constitutional  duty,  and  submission  to  the  vote 
of  a  legal  majority,  been  more  keenly  and  universally  felt, 
than  it  was  among  the  citizens  of  democratical  Athens.  > 
Antiphon  thus  finds  means  to  employ  the  constitutional 
sentiment  of  Athens  as  a  means  of  killing  the  constitution: 
the  mere  empty  form,  after  its  vital  and  protective  efficacy 
has  been  abstracted,  remains  simply  as  a  cheat  to  paralyse 
individual  patriotism. 

1  This  striking  and  deep-seated  tion,  makes  itself  felt  even  by  Mr. 
regard  of  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Mitford  (Hist.  Grr.  ch.  xix.  sect.  v. 
forms  of  an  established  coustitu-  vol.  iv.  p.  235). 
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It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians  indis- 
posed to  stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence  of  Attachment 
that  democracy  to  which  they  were  attached.  *?  constitu- 

.      J     ,  j.          v      -i.    j  -c.       tional forms 

Accustomed  as  they  were  to  unlimited  pacinc   at  Athens- 
contention  within  the  bounds  of  their  consti-   use  made  of 

,  , ,        ,  .    ,        ,     ,  this  senti- 

tution,  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  averse  ment  by 
to  anything  like  armed  intestine  contention.  An^ip]!on> 
This  is  the  natural  effect  of  an  established  free  the  consti- 
and  equal  polity — to  substitute  the  contests  of  tution. 
the  tongue  for  those  of  the  sword,  and  sometimes,  even 
to  create  so  extreme  a  disinclination  to  the  latter,  that  if 
liberty  be  energetically  assailed,  the  counter- energy  neces- 
sary for  its  defence  may  probably  be  found  wanting.  So 
difficult  is  it  for  the  same  people  to  have  both  the  qualities 
requisite  for  making  a  free  constitution  work  well  in 
ordinary  times,  together  with  those  very  different  qualities 
requisite  for  upholding  it  against  exceptional  dangers  and 
under  trying  emergences.  None  but  an  Athenian  of  extra- 
ordinary ability  like  Antiphon  would  have  understood  the 
art  of  thus  making  the  constitutional  feeling  of  his  coun- 
trymen subservient  to  the  success  of  his  conspiracy — and 
of  maintaining  the  forms  of  legal  dealing  towards  assembled 
and  constitutional  bodies,  while  he  violated  them  in  secret 
and  successive  stabs  directed  against  individuals.  Political 
assassination  had  been  unknown  at  Athens  (as  far  as  our 
information  reaches),  since  the  time  when  it  was  employed 
about  fifty  years  before  by  the  oligarchical  party  against 
Ephialtes,  the  coadjutor  of  Perikles.1  But  this  had  been 
an  individual  case,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  to  organise  a  band  of  assassins  working 
systematically,  and  taking  off  a  series  of  leading  victims 
one  after  the  other.  As  the  Macedonian  kings  in  after- 
times  required  the  surrender  of  the  popular  orators  in  a 
body,  so  the  authors  of  this  conspiracy  found  the  same 
enemies  to  deal  with,  and  adopted  another  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them;  thus  reducing  the  assembly  into  a  tame 
and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being  intimidated  into  giving 
its  collective  sanction  to  measures  which  its  large  majority 
detested. 


1  Poo    IMutarch,   PeriklSs,   C.  10;  Diodor.   vi.  77;    aud   chap.  xlvi.  of 
this  History. 
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As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are 
Dema-  instructed  to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  and 
gogues^the  the  corruption,  and  the  degradation,  of  the 
sablePcoun-  democratical  states,  were  brought  upon  them  by 
terpoise  and  the  class  of  demagogues,  of  whom  Kleon,  Hyper- 

antithesis         ,-,          A      j      i  i»  °  cP  jj?j  '.<7r 

to  the  bolus,  Androkles,  otc.  stand  forth  as  specimens, 

oligarchs.  These  men  are  represented  as  mischief-makers 
and  revilers,  accusing  without  just  cause,  and  converting 
innocence  into  treason. 

Now  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It 
shows  that  the  political  enemies — against  whom  the  Athe- 
nian people  were  protected  by  their  democratical  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  demagogues  as  living  organs  of  those 
institutions — were  not  fictitious  but  dangerously  real.  It 
reveals  the  continued  existence  of  powerful  anti-popular 
combinations,  ready  to  come  together  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses when  the  moment  appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It 
manifests  the  character  and  morality  of  the  leaders,  to 
whom  the  direction  of  the  anti-popular  force  naturally 
fell.  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  uncommon 
ability,  required  nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or 
silence  of  the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  subvert  the 
popular  securities,  arid  get  possession  of  the  government. 
We  need  no  better  proof  to  teach  us  what  was  the  real 
function  and  intrinsic  necessity  of  these  demagogues  in  the 
Athenian  system;  taking  them  as  a  class,  and  apart  from 
the  manner  in  which  individuals  among  them  may  have 
performed  their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital  movement 
of  all  that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in  democracy. 
Aggressive  in  respect  to  official  delinquents,  they  were 
defensive  in  respect  to  the  public  and  the  constitution.  If 
that  anti-popular  force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready-made, 
had  not  been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling 
the  democracy — it  was  because  there  were  demagogues  to 
cry  aloud,  as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them. 
If  Antiphon' s  conspiracy  was  successful,  it  was  because  he 
knew  where  to  aim  his  blows,  so  as  to  strike  down  the  real 
enemies  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  real  defenders  of  the 
people.  I  here  employ  the  term  demagogues  because  it 
is  that  commonly  used  by  those  who  denounce  the  class  of 
men  here  under  review:  the  proper  neutral  phrase,  laying 
aside  odious  associations  would  be  to  call  them,  popular 
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speakers  or  opposition  speakers.  But  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive 
their  position  in  Athens,  without  looking  at  them  in  con- 
trast and  antithesis  with  those  anti-popular  forces  against 
which  they  formed  the  indispensable  barrier,  and  which 
come  forth  into  such  manifest  and  melancholy  working 
under  the  organising  hands  of  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus. 
As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves 
formally  installed  in  the  Senate-house,  they  di-  proceed- 
vided  themselves  by  lot  into  separate  Prytanies  ings  of  the 
(probably  ten  in  number,  consisting  of  forty  Hundred  in 
members  each,  like  the  former  Senate  of  Five  the  govem- 
Hundred,  in  order  that  the  distribution  of  the  E 
year  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed  might  not  be 
disturbed),  and  then  solemnized  their  installation  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  They  put  to  death  some  political 
enemies,  though  not  many:  they  farther  imprisoned  and 
banished  others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs;  carrying  everything  with  a  strictness 
and  rigour  unknown  under  the  old  constitution.  1  It  seems 
to  have  been  proposed  among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of 
restoration  to  all  persons  under  sentence  of  exile.  But 
this  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  in  order  that  Alkibiades 
might  not  be  among  the  number;  nor  did  they  think  it  ex- 
pedient, notwithstanding,  to  pass  the  law,  reserving  him 
as  a  special  exception. 

They   farther   despatched   a   messenger   to  Agis   at 
Dekeleia,   intimating  their   wish   to  treat  for   They  make 
peace;  which  (they  affirmed)  he  ought  to  be    overtures 
ready  to  grant  to  them,  now  that  "the  faithless   AgisfanV 
Demos"  was  put  down.     Agis  however,  not  be-   to  the 
lieving  that  the  Athenian  people  would  thus   sPartans- 
submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  anticipated  that 
intestine  dissension  would  certainly  break  out,  or  at  least 
that  some  portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be  found  un- 
guarded, should  a  foreign  army  appear.     While  therefore 
he  declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at  the  same  time 
sent  for  reinforcements  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  marched 
with  a  considerable  army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison, 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens.    But  he  found  the  ramparts 
carefully  manned:  no  commotion  took  place  within:  even 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  70.    I  imagine  that      words— -.i.  Si  a),).a  1-jjp.ov  xaTtt  xpd- 
this  must  he   the   meaning    of   the      TO;  TT;J  ~6>.iv. 
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a  sally  was  made  in  which  some  advantage  was  gained  over 
him.  He  therefore  speedily  retired,  sending  back  his 
newly-arrived  reinforcements  to  Peloponnesus;  while  the 
Four  Hundred,  on  renewing  their  advances  to  him  for 
peace,  now  found  themselves  much  better  received,  and 
were  even  encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself.1 
As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulties, 
and  placed  matters  on  a  footing  which  seemed  to  promise 
stability,  they  despatched  ten  envoys  to  Samos.  Aware 
beforehand  of  the  danger  impending  over  them  in  that 
quarter  from  the  known  aversion  of  the  soldiers 

They  send      ^    ,  "V-        •      11  <•    v 

envoys  to  and  seamen  to  anything  in  the  nature  ot  oiigar- 
riamCamp  at  ckv>  they  had  more°ver  just  heard,  by  the  arrival 
of  Chsereas  and  the  Paralus,  of  the  joint  attack 
made  by  the  Athenian  and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its 
complete  failure.  Had  this  event  occurred  a  little  earlier, 
it  might  perhaps  have  deterred  even  some  of  their  own 
number  from  proceeding  with  the  revolution  at  Athens — 
which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure  of  failure,  from 
the  first.  Their  ten  envoys  were  instructed  to  represent 
at  Samos  that  the  recent  oligarchy  had  been  established 
with  no  views  injurious  to  the  city,  but  on  the  contrary 
for  the  general  benefit;  that  though  the  Council  now 
installed  consisted  of  Four  Hundred  only,  yet  the  total 
number  of  partisans  who  had  made  the  revolution  and  were 
qualified  citizens  under  it,  was  Five  Thousand;  a  number 
greater  (they  added)  than  had  ever  been  actually  assembled 
in  the  Pnyx  under  the  democracy,  even  for  the  most  im- 
portant debates, 2  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sences of  numerous  individuals  on  military  service  and 
foreign  travel. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  71.  attended  by  so  many  as  5000  (oucs- 

*  Thucyd.viii.  72.  This  allegation,  TIUUKOTE)    I    Certainly    am    far   from 

respecting  the  number  of   citizens  believing.     It    is   not   improbable, 

who  attended  in   the  Athenian  de-  however,  thatSOOO  was  an  unusually 

mocratical    assemblies,     has    been  large  number  of  citizens  to  attend, 

sometimes    cited    as    if   it    carried  Dr.    Arnold,    in  his  note,    opposes 

with  it   the  authority  of  Thucydi-  the  allegation,  in  part,  by  remark- 

des ;  which  is  a  great  mistake,  duly  ing  that  "the  law  required  not  only 

pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent  the    presence    but   the  sanction  of 

critics.    It  is  simply  the  allegation  at  least  0000  citizens  to  some  pnr- 

of  the  Four  Hundred,  whose  testi-  ticular   decrees    of  the    assembly." 

mony,  as  a  guarantee  for  truth,  is  It  seems  to  me  however  quite  pos- 

worth  little  enough.  sible,  that  in  cases  where  this  lar^e 

That  no  assembly  had  ever  been  number  of   votes  was  required,    as 
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What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this 
allusion  to  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  or  by  First  newa 
the  fallacious  reference  to  the  numbers,  real  or  of  the  re- 
pretended,  of  the  past  democratical  assemblies  oonv^ye^to 
— had  these  envoys  carried  to  Samos  the  first  the  camp 
tidings  of  the  Athenian  revolution — we  cannot  ^yst^0h,fgrea8 
say.  They  were  forestalled  by  Chsereas  the  sentiment 
officer  of  the  Paralus;  who,  though  the  Pour  jj3£rt*tK 
Hundred  tried  to  detain  him,  made  his  escape  Four  Hun- 
and  hastened  to  Samos  to  communicate  the  dred- 
fearful  and  unexpected  change  which  had  occurred  at 
Athens.  Instead  of  hearing  that  change  described  under 
the  treacherous  extenuations  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus,  the  armament  first  learnt  it  from  the  lips  of 
Chsereas,  who  told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth — and 
even  more  than  the  truth.  He  recounted  with  indignation 
that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured  to  say  a  word  against 
the  Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the  city,  was  punished  with 
the  scourge — that  even  the  wives  and  children  of  persons 
hostile  to  them  were  outraged — that  there  was  a  design  of 
seizing  and  imprisoning  the  relatives  of  the  democrats  at 
Samos,  and  putting  them  to  death  if  the  latter  refused  to 
obey  orders  from  Athens.  The  simple  narrative,  of  what 
had  really  occurred,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
provoke  in  the  armament  a  sentiment  of  detestation  against 
the  Four  Hundred.  But  these  additional  details  of  Chsereas, 
partly  untrue,  filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath,  which 
they  manifested  by  open  menace  against  the  known  par- 
tisans of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos,  as  well  as  against 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy in  the  island.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
their  hands  were  arrested  by  the  more  reflecting  citizens 
present,  who  remonstrated  against  the  madness  of  such 
disorderly  proceedings  when  the  enemy  was  close  upon 
them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  thus 
seasonably  checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  armament  was 
too  ardent  and  unanimous  to  be  satisfied  without  some 

in  the  ostracism,   and  where  there  of  a    poll.     So  that    though    more 

was  no    discussion   carried  on  im-  than  ti"<  0  citizens  must  have  vnted 

mediately   before    the    voting-  the  altogether — it    was    not    necesr-ary 

process  of  voting  may  have  lasted  that  nil  should  have  been,  present 

some  hours,  like  our  keeping  open  in  tl^e  same  assembly. 
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solemn,  emphatic,  and  decisive  declaration  against  the  oli- 
garchs at  Athens.  A  great  democratical  manifestation,  of 
the  most  earnest  and  imposing  character,  was  proclaimed, 
Ardent  de-  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thra- 
mocraticai  syllus.  The  Athenian  armament,  brought  to- 
Uon^aiH?"  gether  in  one  grand  assembly,  took  an  oath  by 
emphatic  the  most  stringent  sanctions  —  To  maintain  their 
both'bylltne  democracy  —  To  keep  up  friendship  and  harmony 
Athenian  with  each  other  —  To  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
at'samo's*  Peloponnesians  with  energy  —  To  be  at  enmity 
and  by  the  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  and  to  enter 
amians.  ^Q  no  amicabie  communication  with  them  what- 
ever. The  whole  armament  swore  to  this  compact  with  en- 
thusiasm,and  even  those  who  had  before  taken  part  in  the 
oligarchical  movements  were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the 
ceremony.  l  What  lent  double  force  to  this  touching  scene, 
was,  that  the  entire  Samian  population,  every  male  of  the 
military  age,  to  ok  theoath  alongwiththe  friendly  armament. 
Both  pledged  themselves  to  mutual  fidelity  and  common  suf- 
feringortriumph,whatevermightbethe  issue  of  the  contest. 
Both  felt  that  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  and  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens,  were  alike  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
success  of  either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  —  of  upholding  their  de- 
The  Athe-  mocracy  and  at  the  same  time  sustaining  the 
nian  demo-  War  against  the  Peloponnesians,  at  all  cost  or 
conYtiuued"  peril  to  themselves  —  the  soldiers  of  the  arma- 
bytuearma-  ment  now  took  a  step  unparalleled  in  Athenian 
jmbHc"  history.  Feeling  that  they  could  no  longer  re- 
assembly of  ceive  orders  from  Athens  under  her  present 
-new'ldl  S  oligarchical  rulers,  with  whom  Charminus  and 
generals  others  among  their  own  leaders  were  implicated, 
chosen.  ^e  constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  com- 


1  Thucyd.  viii.  75.    MSTO  oi  TOUTO,  p'jXE'Jsa'lai.     S'jvii)|j.-j'ja3v  3s  xal  2i- 

Xd|j.zcu);   7)8y)  E?  6r,!AOxpi7to<v  [-io'jXo-  |iiu>v   zdrvts;   TOV    CCJTOY    opxov  oi    EV 

(AS'JOi  |jL£TC(jTfjjat   TO    k-i    -r   2dp.w  'j  ~r,    r;).iv.ia,   y.ocl  -ra    rpnY!Aa'ra   tivTa 

TS  6p33u3'j'J^o?   xai   6pi3u).).o;    iup-  xst  tot  anof)7]36|i.sva  ix  TUJV  xivSOviuv 

xioooiv  TiavTa?   TOO;  <j-poiTtiu-c«;  TO-J?  EuvsxoivuJsavTO    oi    aTpoiTiu>Tai    ToU 

(XifiOTO'J«  opxouc,  xcti  auTO'Ji;  TO'J?  EX  27(j.ioi?,     -/o.ui'ovrs?     O'JTS     exsivotc 

T»)5  6XiYapy_iot<;  (iiXtoTa,  -^  JJLTJV  S^fio-  dzoaTpo'-CTjv     oioT^pta?     OUTS     offlinv 

xpi-rriJeoOai  xoi  6(AOvOTjO£iv,    y.i\  TO-J  eivai,     a),X'     siv    ts    oi    TStpaxoaioi 

itpo?   rijXonovvifjsio'j?  itoXEtx'c*  -po'j'J-  xpaTr;aa>jtv    siv    TS    oi    sx    MO.^Tou 

fiuK  6iot3eiv,    xai    Tot?  TSTpaxosioi?  noXJfitoi,  Siacsfiap^  j=a9ai. 
•^oXefxioi  TS  easj^lai  xai  o'jSive-txri- 
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munity  apart,  and  held  an  assembly  as  citizens  to  choose 
anew  their  generals  and  trierarchs.  Of  those  already  in 
command,  several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust;  others 
being  elected  in  their  places,  especially  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus.  The  assembly  was  not  held  for  election  alone. 
It  was  a  scene  of  effusive  sympathy,  animating  eloquence, 
and  patriotism  generous  as  well  as  resolute.  The  united 
armament  felt  that  they  were  the  real  Athens;  the  guardians 
of  her  constitution — the  upholders  of  her  remaining  empire 
and  glory — the  protectors  of  her  citizens  at  home  against 
those  conspirators  who  had  intruded  themselves  wrongfully 
into  the  Senate-house — the  sole  barrier,  even  for  those  con- 
spirators themselves,  against  the  hostile  Peloponnesian 
fleet.  "The  city  has  revolted  from  us"  (exclaimed  Thrasy- 
bulus and  others  in  pregnant  words  which  embodied  a  whole 
train  of  feeling  *)•  "But  let  not  this  abate  our  courage :  for 
they  are  only  the  lesser  force — we  are  the  greater  and  the 
self-sufficing.  We  have  here  the  whole  navy  of  the  state, 
whereby  we  can  ensure  to  ourselves  the  contributions  from 
our  dependencies  just  as  well  as  if  we  started  from  Athens. 
We  have  the  hearty  attachment  of  Samos,  second  in  power 
only  to  Athens  herself,  and  serving  us  as  a  military  station 
against  the  enemy,  now  as  in  the  past.  We  are  better  able 
to  obtain  supplies  for  ourselves,  than  those  in  the  city  for 
themselves ;  for  it  is  only  through  our  presence  at  Samos 
that  they  have  hitherto  kept  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus  open. 
If  they  refuse  to  restore  to  us  our  democratical  constitution, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  exchide  them  from  the  sea  than 
they  to  exclude  us.  What  indeed  does  the  city  do  now  for 
us  to  second  our  efforts  against  the  enemy?  Little  or 
nothing.  We  have  lost  nothing  by  their  separation.  They 
send  us  no  pay — they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance  for 
ourselves — they  are  now  out  of  condition  for  sending  us 
even  good  counsel,  which  is  the  great  superiority  of  a  city 
over  a  camp.2  As  counsellors,  we  here  are  better  than 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  76.  Kal  7tapaivE<j:t5 
aXXotc  7£  ETioiouvTo  ev  a'-ptsiv  COJTOI? 
tivtoTa[ASvcit,  xcd  «i>5  o>j  8si  d(Ju|j.itv 

071     7)     1:0X15      atJ7U>V      d9£37YjXS' 

Toi>5  yap  sXdaaous  a  it  6  jtptuv  7(I>v 
itXeovtuv   xai   s?    itd^Ta  uopip.(U7Sptov 

[JL  Z.fj  £  3T  Ot  V  a  t.  i-t       ToOtOl^TOU?      |1SV      Yja7.p7Y]X£val, 

1  Thucyd.   viii.    76.     Bpa^y    Ss   TI      7'r'j?  r:aTplo'J5   v6(xo-J5  xccr'/Xu jav7a<;, 
etvoii   xai   0085765   a^iov,    q>   rp05  to      a'JTOt    6s   CTUJ^EIV  xai  ixsivo'-K  irsipa- 

VOL.  VII.  U 
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they;  for  they  have  just  committed  the  wrong  of  subverting 
the  constitution  of  our  common  country  —  while  we  are 
striving  to  maintain  it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them 
into  the  same  track.  Alkibiades,  if  we  ensure  to  him  a  safe 
restoration,  will  cheerfully  bring  the  alliance  of  Persia  to 
sustain  us;  and  even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  —  if  all 
other  hopes  fail  us  —  our  powerful  naval  force  will  always 
enable  us  to  find  places  of  refuge  in  abundance,  with  city 
and  territory  adequate  to  our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus  and 
Thrasybulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the  armament, 
and  raised  among  them  a  spirit  of  energetic  patriotism  and 
resolution,  not  unworthy  of  their  forefathers  when  refugees 
at  Salamis  under  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  To  regain  their 
democracy  and  to  sustain  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  were  impulses  alike  ardent  and  blended  in  the  same 
tide  of  generous  enthusiasm  ;  a  tide  so  vehement  as  to  sweep 
before  it  the  reluctance  of  that  minority  who  had  before 
been  inclined  to  the  oligarchical  movement.  But  besides 
these  two  impulses,  there  was  also  a  third,  tending  towards 
the  recall  of  Alkibiades;  a  coadjutor,  if  in  many  ways  use- 
ful, yet  bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  dupli- 
city uncongenial  to  the  exalted  sentiment  now  all-powerful 
at  Samos.  l  , 

This  exile  had  been  the  first  to  originate  the  oligarchi- 
cal  conspiracy,  whereby  Athens,  already  scarcely 


opens  cor-  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  her  foreign  war, 

ence°with  was  now  paralysed  in  courage  and  torn  by  civil 

the  demo-  discord  —  preserved  from  absolute  ruin  only  by 

armament  that  counter-enthusiasm  which  a  fortunate  turn 

at  Samos.  Of  circumstances  had  raised  up  at.  Samos.  Having 


The  Roman  army,    fighting   in  the  imagines  Vitellii  amoliuntur;    ca- 

cause    of  Vitellius  against  Vespa-  tenas    Ceecinas     (nam    etiam    turn 

sian,   had   been   betrayed    by  their  vinotus  erat)  exsolvunt,  orantque, 

general  Csecina,  who    endeavoured  ut  causse  suas  deprecator  adsistat : 

to   carry  them  over  to    the  latter:  aspernantem   tumentemque    lacry- 

his  army  however  refused  to  follow  mia  fatigant.    Extremum  malorum, 
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at  first  duped  the  conspirators  themselves  and  enabled  them 
to  dupe  the  sincere  democrats,  by  promising  Persian  aid, 
and  thus  floating  the  plot  over  its  first  and  greatest  diffi- 
culties— Alkibiades  had  found  himself  constrained  to  break 
with  them  as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  realising  his  pro- 
mises. But  he  had  broken  off  with  so  much  address  as  still 
to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  he  could  realise  them  if  he 
chose.  His  return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy  being  now 
impossible,  he  naturally  became  its  enemy,  and  this  new 
antipathy  superseded  his  feeling  of  revenge  against  the 
democracy  for  having  banished  him.  In  fact  he  was  dis- 
posed (as  Phrynichus  had  truly  said  about  him)1  to  avail 
himself  indifferently  of  either,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for  his  am- 
bitious views.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  turn  of  affairs 
at  Samos  had  made  itself  manifest,  he  opened  communica- 
tion with Thrasybulus  and  the  democratical  leaders,2  renew- 
ing to  them  the  same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on 
condition  of  his  own  restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to 
Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus  and  his 
colleagues  either  sincerely  believed  him,  or  at  least  thought 
that  his  restoration  afforded  a  possibility,  not  to  be 
neglected,  of  obtaining  Persian  aid,  without  which  they 
despaired  of  the  war.  Such  possibility  would  at  least  infuse 
spirit  into  the  soldiers;  while  the  restoration  was  now  pro- 
posed without  the  terrible  condition  which  had  before  ac- 
companied it,  of  renouncing  the  democratical  constitution. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until  after 
more  than  one  assembly  and  discussion, 3  that  AikiMadSs 
Thrasybuluc  prevailed  on  the  armament  to  pass  comes  to 
a  vote  of  security  and  restoration  to  Alkibiades.  thTTnvita^- 
As  Athenian  citizens,  the  soldiers  probably  were  tion  of  the 
unwilling  to  take  upon  them  the  reversal  of  a  armament- 
sentence  solemnly  passed  by  the  democratical  tribunal,  on 
the  ground  of  irreligion  with  suspicion  of  treason.  They 
were  however  induced  to  pass  the  vote,  after  which  Thrasy- 
bulus sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  brought  across  Alki- 
biades to  the  island,  and  introduced  him  to  the  assembled 

tot  fortissimi  viri,  proditoris  opem  or,-;— a  3  (xevo  v  -a  p  i  £  e  tv,  &c.  (viii. 

invocantes^  (Tacitus,  Histor.  iii.31).  70  >. 

1  Thucj-d.  viii.  48.  3  Thucyd.   viii,    81.     e^7.rJ,V/j/.o?> 

2  Thucy  elides  does  not  expressly  isi  -s.  - -q  -  c<  >j  T  vj  -  y  -i  oj  a  r,  ^  iyj- 
mentinn    this  communication — but  IAS-JOC.    i-Z'.'^r,    ^.z^iy-T'i    Ta  r&ay- 
it  is  implied  in  the  words  'A/.xi3ia-  IATTS,  IOSTS  xa-iYst''  'A>.xi?'.o8r|vJ  xai 
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armament.  The  supple  exile,  who  had  denounced  the  de- 
mocracy so  bitterly  both  at  Sparta,  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  democratical  as- 
sembly now  before  him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  passed  against  him,  and  throwing  the 
blame  of  it,  not  upon  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but 
upon  his  own  unhappy  destiny.  1  He  then  entered  upon  the 
public  prospects  of  the  moment,  pledging  himself  with 
entire  confidence  to  realise  the  hopes  of  Persian  alliance, 
and  boasting  in  terms  not  merely  ostentatious  but  even 
extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence  which  he  possessed 
over  Tissaphernes.  The  satrap  had  promised  him  (so  the 
speech  went  on)  never  to  let  the  Athenians  want  for  payr 
as  soon  as  he  once  came  to  trust  them;  not  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  issue  out  his  last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver 
couch  into  money.  Nor  would  he  require  any  farther  con- 
dition to  induce  him  to  trust  them,  except  that  Alkibiades 
should  be  restored  and  should  become  their  guarantee. 
Not  only  would  he  furnish  the  Athenians  with  pay,  but  he 
would,  besides,  bring  up  to  their  aid  the  Phenician  fleet, 
which  was  already  at  Aspendus — instead  of  placing  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

In  the  communications  of  Alkibiades  with  Peisander 
Confidence  and  his  coadjutors,  Alkibiades  had  pretended 
theCarrnLay  *^at  the  Great  King  could  have  no  confidence 
ment  in  his  in  the  Athenians  unless  they  not  only  restored 
language  him,  but  abnegated  their  democracy.  On  this 
promises—  occasion,  the  latter  condition  was  withdrawn, 
hinf  Cne°o8f  anc*  ^e  conn(^ence  °f  the  Great  King  was  said 
their°n<  to  be  more  easily  accorded.  But  though  Alki- 
generais.  blades  thus  presented  himself  with  a  new  false- 
hood, as  well  as  with  a  new  vein  of  political  sentiment,  his 
discourse  was  eminently  successful.  It  answered  all  the 
various  purposes  which  he  contemplated  —  partly  of 
intimidating  and  disuniting  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at 
home — partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in  the  eyes  of 

TEXos  in'  ixxXT]3ia?  eTteue  TOT:).?)-         For  the  word  £u(jL<popav,  compare 

9o«    T(I)V    aTp3TlU>T(I>V,    &C.  i.    127. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  81.  YEVOJJLSVT,?  8s  Nothing  can  be  more  false  and 

exxX.  Tjjiat  TTJV  te  ISiav  fujxoopa-j  perverted  than  the  manner  in  which 

t7)<;  <puYTJ;  ircijT  i  3  o  a  T  o  x  a  i  the  proceedings  of  Alkibiades, 

d  vujXo'f  u  p  3  to  6  'AXxifUd6r]<;,  &c.  during  this  period,  are  presented 

Contrast  the  different,  language  in  the  Oration  of  Isokrates  de 

of  Alkibiades,  vi.  92;  viii.  47.  Bigis,  sect.  18-23. 
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the  armament — partly  of  sowing  mistrust  between  the 
Spartans  and  Tissaphernes.  It  was  in  such  full  harmony 
with  both  the  reigning  feelings  of  the  armament — eagerness 
to  put  down  the  Four  Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better 
of  their  Peloponnesian  enemies  in  Ionia — that  the  hearers 
were  not  disposed  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  assurances  rested.  In  the  fulness  of  confidence 
.  and  enthusiasm,  they  elected  him  general  along  with  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  rest;  conceiving  redoubled  hopes  of  victory 
over  their  enemies  both  at  Athens  and  at  Miletus.  So  com- 
pletely indeed  were  their  imaginations  filled  with  the  pro- 
spect of  Persian  aid,  against  their  enemies  in  Ionia,  that 
alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under  the  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred  became  the  predominant  feeling;  and 
many  voices  were  even  raised  in  favour  of  sailing  to  Peirseus 
for  the  rescue  of  the  city.  But  Alkibiades,  knowing  well 
(what  the  armament  did  not  know)  that  his  own  promises 
of  Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  strenuously 
dissuaded  such  a  movement,  which  would  have  left  the  de- 
pendencies in  Ionia  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
As  soon  as  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to 
the  mainland,  under  pretence  of  concerting  measures  with 
Tissaphernes  to  realise  his  recent  engagements. 

^Relieved,  substantially  though  not  in  strict  form,  from 
the  penalties  of  exile,  Alkibiades  was  thus  ??ew  P°si- 
launched  in  a  new  career.  After  having  first  AikiMacics 
played  the  a^ame  of  Athens  against  Sparta,  next  —present 

fi     *L       <•  ci  •       L     A  j.i  j_i  •     11       j.i     j       e    turn    of  hia 

that  or  bparta  against  Athens,  thirdly  that  01  ambition. 
Tissaphernes  against  both — he  now  professed  to 
take  up  again  the  promotion  of  Athenian  interests.  In 
reality,  however,  he  was,  and  had  always  been,  playing  his 
own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  self-interest,  ambition,  or 
antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to  make  a  show  of 
intimate  and  confidential  communication  with  Tissaphernes, 
in  order  that  he  might  thereby  impose  upon  the  Athenians 
at  Samos;  to  communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent  election 
as  general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importance  with 
the  Persians  might  be  enhanced:  and  lastly,  by  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Tissaphernes  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  friendly  concert  between 
the  two,  which  might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring,  so 
suitable  to  his  habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less 
successful;  especially  in  regard  to  the  latter  purpose.  For 
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though  he  never  had  any  serious  chance  of  inducing  Tissa- 
phernes  to  assist  the  Athenians,  he  did  nevertheless  con- 
tribute to  alienate  him  from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the 
enemy  from  him.1 

Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  Tissaph  ernes 
The  envoys  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the 
of  the  Four  Athenians  in  his  promise  of  Persian  aid,  Alki- 
reach*6'  blades  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  was  found 
Samos— are  by  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the  Pour  Hundred 
sentgbackly  from  Athens,  on  their  first  arrival.  These  envoys 
by  the  had  been  long  in  their  voyage;  having  made  a 

3nt'  considerable  stay  at  Delos,  under  alarm  from 
intelligence  of  the  previous  visit  of  Chaereas,  and  the  furious 
indignation  which  his  narrative  had  provoked.2  At  length 
they  reached  Samos,  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to 
make  their  communication  to  the  assembled  armament. 
They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a  hearing — so 
strong  was  the  antipathy  against  them — so  loud  were  the 
cries  that  the  subverters  of  the  democracy  ought  to  be  put 
to  death.  Silence  being  at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  late  revolution  had  been  brought  to  pass 
for  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  especially  for  the  economy 
of  the  public  treasure,  by  suppressing  the  salaried  civil 
functions  of  the  democracy,  and  thus  leaving  more  pay  for 
the  soldiers:3  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  mischief  in  the 
change,  still  less  of  betrayal  to  the  enemy,  which  might 
already  have  been  effected,  had  such  been  the  intention  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  whenAgis  advanced  from  Dekeleia  up 
to  the  walls:  that  the  citizens,  now  possessing  the  political 
franchise,  were,  not  Four  Hundred  only,  but  Five  Thousand 
in  number,  all  of  whom  would  take  their  turn  in  rotation 
for  the  places  now  occupied  by  the  Four  Hundred:4  that 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  82,  83,  87.  Poppo  and  by  Goller.    fie  says  in 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  77-86.  his  note— "The  sense  must  clearly 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  86.   Ei  8s  is  EUTS-  be,  'that  all  the  citizens  should  be 

Xsiav  TI  ^UVTSTJJ.TJTCU,  lojTiTO'Jc;  OTpct-  of  the  five  thousand  in  their  turn,' 

THJDT2?  ^X£lv  TP0?*T'!    ~2NO   ejtouvetv.  however    strange    the     expression 

This  is  a  part  of  the    answer  of  may  seem.   |j.sQs;ouji  TU>V  irsvTaxu- 

Alkibiadfis    to     the     envoys,     and  ^i).tio-(.     But  without  referring   to 

therefore  indicates  what   they  had  the  absurdity  of  the  meaning,  that 

urged.  all  the  Five  Thousand  should  par- 

4  Thucyd.  viii.  86.    TOJV  -z  r.t-i-.i-  take  of   the    government   in   their 

xisyi/.itov    ?Tt    itdvTs;    sv    TUJ   fispEt  turn— for  they  all  partook  of  it  as 

ULi^o'jjiv,  &c.    I  dissent  from  Dr.  being  the  sovereign  assembly— yet 

Arnold's  construction  of  this  pas-  fj-STsyEtv  in  this  sense  would  require 

tage,   which   is    followed   both   by  rcbv  rpsyuiTcov  after  it,  and  would 
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the  recitals  of  Chaereas,  affirming  ill-usage  to  liave  been 
offered  to  the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  at  Athens,  were 
utterly  false  and  calumnious. 

Such  were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  insisted,  in 
an  apologetic  strain,  at  considerable  length,  but   Eagerness 
without  any  effect  in  conciliating  the  soldiers   of  thearma- 
who  heard  them.  The  general  resentment  against   to  Pemeus 
the  Four  Hundred  was  expressed  by  several   ~is  dis- 
persons  present  in  public  speech,  by  others  in   anced  by 
private   manifestation    of  feeling   against   the   AikibiadSs 
envoys:  and  so  passionately  was  this  sentiment  to  the 
aggravated — consisting  not  only  of  wrath  for   envoys, 
what  the  oligarchy  had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they 
might  do — that  the  proposition  of  sailing  immediately  to 
the  Peirseus  was  revived  with  greater  ardour  than  before. 
Alkibiades,  who  had  already  once  discountenanced  this 
design,  now  stood  forward  to  repel  it  again.   Nevertheless 

be    at    least    as    harsh,     standing  absurdity  of  meaning,   as  we  may 

alone,    as    in   the   construction   of  see  by  the  repetition   of  the   very 

(XiOi;oyai  tibv  jtevTaxioyiXiujv."  same   in   viii.   93 — XSYOVTE?  TOO?   TS 

Upon  this  I  remark — 1.  NUtexetv  irsvtaxiajriXiouc    inospavstv,     xal    EX 

may  be  construed  with  a  genitive  TG'Jttov   ev  (xspsv,   ijj  S.-i  tot;  r.si- 

case   not   actually   expressed,'   but  -raxiaytXioi?  Soxf,,    TO-JC  TSTpaxo- 

understood  out   of  the  words  pre-  oio'j?  lasaSai,  &c. 

ceding;  as  we  may  see  by  Thucyd.  Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these 

ii.  16,   where  I   agree  with  the  in-  Five  Thousand   as   "the    sovereign 

terpretation  suggested  by  Matthioe  assembly"    is    not    very    accurate. 

(Gr.   Gr.    §  325),   rather   than   with  They  were  not  au  assembly  at  all: 

Dr.  Arnold's  note.  they  had  neverbeen  called  together, 

2.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  nor  had  anything  been  said  about 
not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  an  intention  of  calling  thorn  to- 
gathering  a  genitive  case  for  (AETE-  gether:  in  reality,  they  were  but  a 
ysiv  by  implication  out  of  previous  fiction  and  a  name— but  even  the 
phraseology:  for  the  express  geni-  Four  Hundred  themselves  pre- 
tive  case  stands  there  a  line  or  two  tended  only  to  talk  of  them  as 
before— TTJC;  -6),£u>;,  the  idea  of  partners  in  the  conspiracy  and  re- 
which  is  carried  down  without  volution,  not  as  on  assembly  to 
being  ever  dropped— oi  6'  durjY'^--  l>e  convoked  —  TCSvTaxujyiXioi —  oi 
).'JM,  dx;  OUTS  k-'i  8iatpOop<j  T7J«  no-  icpoiuovTE?  (viii.  72). 
),  ciu;  •/]  (XiTijTacii!;  YSVOITO,  aXV  As  to  the  idea  of  bringing  all 
ir.\.  au>7Y]pia,  ou6'  "vet  TOI?  ?:oXc|jLtoiq  the  remaining  citizens  to  equal 
napaSoQ^  (i.  e.  ij  roXi;;)  ....  TIO-;  privileges  (in  rotation)  with  the 
TS  jtsvraxi9)riXlu)v  OTI  itcxv-st;  sv  t  qj  Five  Thousand,  we  shall  see  that 
[j.spst  [AsQ  E£  ou  3  i  v  ('•  e-  "^  r.6-  it  was  never  broached  until  con- 
Xuos).  siderably  after  the  Four  Hundred 

There   is  therefore   no  harshness  had  been  put  down, 
of    expression;    nor   is    there    any 
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all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence,  then  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  officer  in  the  armament,  and  seconded  by  the 
esteemed  character  as  well  as  the  loud  voice  of  Thrasy- 
bulus,  ^  was  required  to  avert  it.  But  for  him  it  would  have 
been  executed.  While  he  reproved  and  silenced  those  who 
were  most  clamorous  against  the  envoys,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  collective  armament.  "We  make  no  objection  (he 
said)  to  the  power  of  the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four 
Hundred  must  go  about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred  as  it  was  before.  We  are  much 
obliged  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  so 
as  to  increase  the  pay  available  for  the  soldiers.  Above 
all,  maintain  the  war  strenuously,  without  any  flinching 
before  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  be  now  safely  held,  there 
is  good  hope  that  we  may  make  up  the  mutual  differences 
between  us  by  amicable  settlement;  but  if  once  either  of 
us  perish,  either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with."2 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envoys;  the  armament 
reluctantly  abandoning  their  wish  of  sailing  to  Athens. 

Thucydides  insists  much  on  the  capital  service  which 
Dissuasive  Alkibiades  then  rendered  to  his  country,  by 
A^T^  ^f  arresting  a  project  which  would  have  had  the 

Alkibiades          ~,      .        Xi         •  -n  T       •  i    ii       TT   n 

—how  far  it  eftect  of  leaving  all  loma  and  the  Hellespont 
is  to  bed  d  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians.  His 
as  saga-  advice  doubtless  turned  out  well  in  the  result; 
cious.  yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 

moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  prudential  calculation  was  not  rather  against  him, 
and  in  favour  of  the  impulse  of  the  armament.  For  what 
was  to  hinder  the  Four  Hundred  from  patching  up  a  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  getting  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into 
Athens  to  help  them  in  maintaining  their  dominion?  Even 
apart  from  ambition,  this  was  their  best  chance,  if  not  their 
only  chance,  of  safety  for  themselves:  and  we  shall  presently 
see  that  they  tried  to  do  it — being  prevented  from  suc- 
ceeding, partly  indeed  by  the  mutiny  which  arose  against 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiadfis,  c.  26.  e).7:iSa  eivat  xai  £ufx$7Jvai,  si  8s  aza; 

*  Thucyd.    viii.    86.      Kit    Ta).).a  to  Stepov    oS3>.ir3£-:ai  f,  TO  EV  2iu-uj 

ixiXs'jiv  orrr/Eiv,  xai  prfik-i  e-<8i£6-jai  rt    Ixsivoi,    o'jSs    OTU>    SiaXXaYVStai 

TOI<;   -o).£[xiot;-    cpo;   (j.lv    Y^p    ""';  "'-;  s~l  SsrtffSat. 
au-O'j;  acosop.svrj!;  -ffi  -o).su>;  -G/./.TJV 
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them  at  Athens,  but  still  more  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves.  Alkibiades  could  not  really 
imagine  that  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate 
delivered  to  the  envoys,  and  resign  their  power  voluntarily. 
But  if  they  remained  masters  of  Athens,  who  could  calculate 
what  they  would  do — after  having  received  this  declaration 
of  hostility  fromSamos — not  merely  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
enemy,  but  even  in  regard  to  the  relatives  of  the  absent 
soldiers  ?  Whether  we  look  to  the  legitimate  apprehensions 
of  the  soldiers,  inevitable  while  their  relatives  were  thus 
exposed,  and  almost  unnerving  them  as  to  the  hearty  prose- 
cution of  the  war  abroad  in  their  utter  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  matters  at  home — or  to  the  chance  of  irreparable 
public  calamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by  the 
betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy — we  shall  be  disposed  to 
conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament  was  not  merely 
natural,  but  even  founded  on  a  more  prudent  estimate  of 
the  actual  chances,  and  that  Alkibiades  was  nothing  more 
than  fortunate  in  a  sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of 
the  actual  chances,  we  look  to  the  chances  as  Alkibiades 
represented,  and  as  the  armament  conceived  them  upon  his 
authority — viz.  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  close  at  hand 
to  act  against  the  Lacedsemonians  in  Ionia — we  shall 
sympathise  yet  more  with  the  defensive  movement  home- 
ward. Alkibiades  had  an  advantage  over  every  one  else, 
simply  by  knowing  his  own  falsehoods. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from 
Argos,  bearing  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an   Envoys 
offer  of  aid  to  the  Athenian  Demos  in  Samos.   sent  from 
They  came  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  navigated   theS"Athe- 
by  the  Parali  who  had  brought  home  Chsereas   nian  Demos 
in  the  Paralus  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  had   a 
been  then  transferred  into  a  common  ship  of  war,  and  sent 
to  cruise  about  Eubcea.     Since  that  time,  however,  they 
had  been  directed  to  convey  Lsespodias,  Aristophon,  and 
Melesias,1  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta. 
Jjut  when  crossing  the  ArgolicGrulf,  probably  under  orders 
to  land  at  Prasiae,    they  declared  against  the  oligarchy, 
sailed  to  Argos,  and  there  deposited  as  prisoners  the  three 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  86.  It  is  very  prob-  opponent     of   PorikK-s.      JlelOsias 

able    that    the  Melosiaa  hero  men-  appears    as    ono~  of    tl  e    dramatis 

tioned  was  the  son  of  that  Thucydi-  persona:  in  Plato's  dialogue  called 

des  who  was  the  leading  political  ljuchij. 
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ambassadors,  who  had  all  been  active  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  Being  then  about  to  depart  for  Samos, 
they  were  requested  by  the  Argeians  to  carry  thither  their 
envoys,  who  were  dismissed  by  Alkibiades  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude,  and  with  a  hope  that  their  aid  would  be  ready 
when  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens, 
Ketum  of  carrying  back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  unwel- 
the  envoys  come  news  of  their  total  failure  with  the  arma- 
°f  thf  V°UI  ment.  A  little  before,  it  appears,  some  of  the 

Hundred  -TT  1-1  ,      , 

from  Samos  trierarchs   on   service   at   the  Hellespont   had 

to  Athens—  returned  to  Athens  also — Eratosthenes,  latro- 

spectsr°of  kles  and  others,   who  had  tried  to  turn  their 

the  squadron  to  the  purposes  of  the  oligarchical 

oligarchy.  .  -L    j.   i_    j    i_  i     en    j          j    j    • 

conspirators,  but  had  been  baffled  and  driven 
off  by  the  inflexible  democracy  of  their  own  seamen. l  If 
at  Athens,  the  calculations  of  these  conspirators  had  suc- 
ceeded more  triumphantly  than  could  have  been  expected 
beforehand — everywhere  else  they  had  completely  mis- 
carried; not  merely  at  Samos  and  in  the  fleet,  but  also  with 
the  allied  dependencies.  At  the  time  when  Peisander 
quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consummate  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy  even  without  Alkibiades,  he  and  others  had  gone 
round  many  of  the  dependencies  and  had  effected  a  similar 
revolution  in  their  internal  government,  in  hopes  that  they 
would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new  oligarchy  at  Athens. 
But  this  anticipation  (as  Phrynichus  had  predicted)  was 
nowhere  realised.  The  newly-created  oligarchies  only 
became  more  anxious  for  complete  autonomy  than  the 
democracies  had  been  before.  At  Thasos  especially,  a 
body  of  exiles  who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  recalled,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for 
revolt,  by  new  fortifications  as  well  as  by  new  triremes.2 
Instead  of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  maritime  empire, 
the  Four  Hundred  thus  found  that  they  had  actually 
weakened  it;  while  the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  arma- 
ment at  Samos  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes 

1  Lysias   cont.   Eratosthen.   sect.  'EXXrpRi-ctoy  Tpirjoisyo;   xctTaXirtbv 

43.  c.  9.   p.  411  Keisk.      oj    ^ip  -rjv  TT,  i  VCTJJ.  jiiTa  'IiTpoxXsou;  xal  tT£- 

rpujtov  (Eratosthenes)  TU>  UVISTSBUJ  puiv i'iixciiASvo?   OE    o*ypo  Ta- 

TrX^fki  Ta  e-iavTia  i-pa;iv,  aXXi  xal  vsvria   TOI;  3'-/J'-rjfA^''fjl?  8r,jAOXpaTiof* 

e-l  Tii)v  TsTpaxo-icuv    j;   TIU  STIITO-  ti.a1.  IrpaTts. 

riooj  6/.iYapjfta-<  xa'fijTa;  i'-fiyfi-*  i;          2  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 
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abroad,  but  rendered  their  situation  at  home  altogether 
precarious. 

From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antiphon 
first  learnt,  through  the  arrival  of  Chsereas  at   Mistrust 
Athens,  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at   and  discord 

T  i         -i  11  i  i         among  the 

Samos — discord,  mistrust,  and  alarm  began  to    Four  Hun- 
spread  even  among  their  own  members ;  together   <Jred  them- 
with  a  conviction  that  the  oligarchy  could  never    opposition1* 
stand  except  through  the  presence  of  a  Pelo-   party 
ponnesian  garrison  in  Athens.    Antiphon  and   ^der 
Phrynichus,  the  leading  minds  who  directed  the   Thera- 
majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys   " 
to  Sparta  for  concluding  peace  (these  envoys  never  reached 
Sparta,  being  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent  prisoners  to 
Argos,  as  above  stated).     They  farther  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  special  fort  at  Eetioneia,  the  projecting  mole 
which  contracted  and  commanded,  on  the  northern  side, 
the  narrow  entrance  of  Peirseus.  Against  their  proceedings, 
however,  there  began  to  arise,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  an  opposition  minority  affecting  popular 
sentiment,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  persons  were 
Theramenes  and  Aristokrates. l 

Though  these  two  men  had  stood  forward  prominently 
as  contrivers  arid  actors  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  had  found  themselves  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  the  result.  Individually,  their  ascendency 
with  their  colleagues  was  inferior  to  that  of  Peisander, 
Kallaeschrus,  Phrynichus,  and  others;  while,  collectively, 
the  ill-gotten  power  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  diminished 
in  value,  as  much  as  it  was  aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss 
of  the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of  their  Samian 
armament.  Now  began  the  workings  of  jealousy  and  strife 
amongthe  successful  conspirators,  each  of  whom  had  entered 
into  the  scheme  with  unbounded  expectations  of  personal 
ambition  for  himself — each  had  counted  on  stepping  at  once 
into  the  first  place  among  the  new  oligarchical  body.  In  a 
democracy  (observes  Thucydides)  contentions  for  power 
and  pre-eminence  provoke  in  the  unsuccessful  competitors 

i  Thucyd.  viii.  89,  90.    Therepre-  79;    Orat.    x!ii.  cont.   Agorat.  sect, 

mentation  of  the  character  and  nio-  12-17),    is   quite   in   harmony  with 

lives  of   Theramenes,   as  given  by  that  of  Thucydi'd"eH  (viii.  S9):  com- 

Ijysias  in  the  Oration  contra  Era-  pare     Aristophan.     Kan.     541-986; 

tosthenem  (Orat.  xii.    sect.   66,    67,  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  ii.  3,  27-30. 
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less  of  fierce  antipathy  and  sense  of  injustice,  than  in  an 
oligarchy;  for  the  losing  candidates  acquiesce  with  com- 
paratively little  repugnance  in  the  unfavourable  vote  of  a 
large  miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens;  but  they  are 
angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  comrades,  their 
rivals  as  well  as  their  equals:  moreover  at  the  moment 
when  an  oligarchy  of  ambitious  men  has  just  raised  itself 
on  the  ruins  of  a  democracy,  every  man  of  the  conspirators 
is  in  exaggerated  expectation — every  one  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of  the  body,  and  is 
dissatisfied  if  he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level  with  the  rest.  1 

1  Thucyd.   viii.   89.     rjv   8e   TOUTO  He  thinks  that  Thueydides  means 

f«iv    a'/jiv*-1*   -oXiTixbv  TOO  Xofou  ocu-  to    affirm   what    applies   generally 

TOU;,  XCCT"  ISiac  OE  cpiXo-iata<;  oi  no).-  "to   an   opposition   minority  when 

Xoi   aottbv  T<ji   TOIOUTUJ  TtpoasxstvTO,  it  succeeds  in  revolutionizing  the 

ev   <pr.zp  xat    (xdXiiTa    oXiyap/ia    sx  established    government,    whether 

OTjfioxpatla?      7evo!JL£VY)      aKoXXutai.  the  government  be  a  democracy  or 

IldvTEs  yap    ouOr((ji.spciv  d^ioiiaiv  oujr  a  monarchy— whether  the  minority 

OTtioi;   tooi.    dXXa   xal   no).'!)   rpu)TO?  be    an    aristocratical     party    or    a 

ctiiTO!;  fxaaioi;  siv2i-   EX   64  Sr^aoxpa-  popular  one."    It  seems  to  me,  on 

tla?    aipeoEU)?  Yifvofisvr)?,    6aov    T«  the  contrary,    that   the  affirmation 

iito^aivov-o,  ib<;  o'jx  a  no  T<!>V  ououov,  bears   only  on   the  special  case  of 

eXosso'JjxsvOs  TI?  aspst.  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  subvert- 

I  give  in  the  text  what  appears  ing  a  democracy,  and  that  the 
to  me  the  proper  sense  of  this  pas-  comparison  taken  is  only  applic- 
sage,  the  last  words  of  which  are  able  to  the  state  of  things  as  it 
obscure:  see  the  long  notes  of  the  stood  under  the  preceding  demo- 
commentators,  especially  Dr.  Ar-  cracy. 

n«ld  and  Poppo.     Dr.  Arnold  con-         Next,   the    explanation   given  of 

ciders  TUJV  6|ioiu>v  as  a  neuter,  and  the  words  by  Dr.  Arnold   assumes 

gives  the    paraphrase    of   the    last  that   uto  be  beaten   in  a  fair  race, 

clause  as   follows  : — -'Whereas  un-  or  when  the   terma    of  the   match 

der  an  old  established  government,  are  fair,"    causes    to   the   loser  the 

they  (ambitious  men  of  talent)  are  maximum    of    pain    and    offence. 

prepared  to   fail:   they  know   that  This    is    surely  not    the    fact;     or 

the  weight    of  the   government   is  rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.    The 

against  them,  and  are  thus  spared  man  who    loses    his   cause    or   his 

the  peculiar  pain  of  being  beaten  election    through     unjust    favour, 

in  a  fair  race,  when  they  and  their  jealousy,    or    antipathy,    is    more 

competitors    start   with   equal   ad-  hurt  than  if  he  had   lost   it  under 

vantages,   and  there  is  nothing  to  circumstances  where  he  could  find 

lessen  the  mortification   of  defeat,  no    injustice    to    complain   of.    In 

'Arco   T(I>v   6(j.oiius   eXassoOfxevo;,    is,  both  cases,   he  is  doubtless  morti- 

being  leaten  when  the  game  is  equal,  fied:    but  if  there  be  injustice,  he 

when   the   terms   of  the   match  are  is    offended  and  angry  as   well  as 

fair."  mortified;    he   is   disposed  to  take 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  vengeance  on  men  whom  he  looks 

explanation  of  these  words,    or  of  upon  as  his  personal   enemies.    It 

the  general  sense  of  the   passage,  is    important    to     distinguish    tha 
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Such  were  the   feelings   of  disappointed   ambition, 

mingled   with   despondency,  which   sprung  up  among  a 

raortiiication  of  simple  failure,  from  personally     known     among     one 
the  discontent    and   anger  arising  another — who  had  just  raised  them- 
out    of     belief    that    the     failure  selves     by     joint     conspiracy     to 
has  been  unjustly  brought   about :  supreme  power.     TheramenSs,  one 
it    is   this    discontent,   tending    to  of  the  number,    conceives   himself 
break    out    in    active     opposition,  entitled  to  pre-eminence,  but  finds 
•which   ThucydidSs    baa    present  to  that  ho  is   shut    out   from  it ;    the 
his  mind  in  the  comparison  which  men  who  shut  him   out  being  this 
he  takes  between  the  state  of  feel-  small  body    of  known    equals   and 
ing  which  precedes  and  follows  the  rivals.     He   is   inclined  to   impute 
subversion  of  the  democracy.  the  exclusion  to  personal  motives 
It  appears  to   me  that  the  words  on  the  part  of  this  small  knot — to 
tiu->  Ofirjliov  are  masculine,  and  that  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of  each 
they  have    reference    (like    naves;  —  to     ill-will  —  to    jealousy  —  to 
and  toot  in  the  preceding  line)  to  wrongful     partiality:     so    that    he 
the   privileged  minority    of  equal  thinks    himself    injured,     and    the 
confederates  who   are  supposed  to  sentiment   of  injury  is   embittered 
have   just    got    possession  of   the  by  the  circumstance  that  those  from 
government.     At  Sparta,  tho  word  whom   it  proceeds    are   a   narrow, 
oi '"[idiot  acquired  a  sort  of  technical  known,    and  definite  body  of   col- 
sense    to    designate   the   small  as-  leagues.   Whereas,  if  his  exclusion 
cendent  minority  of  wealthy  Spar-  had  taken  place  under   the   demo- 
tan  citizens,   who   monopolised  in  cracy,    by  the  suffrage  of  a  large, 
their  own   hands   poli'ical   power,  miscellaneous,  and  personally  un- 
to   the    practical  exclusion  of   the  known   collection   of   citizens — he 
remainder  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  would  have  been  far  less  likely  to 
3,  5;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac.  x.  7;  xiii.  carry  off  with  him  a   sense    of  in- 
1;  Demosth.  cont.  Lept.  s.  88).  Now  jury.     Doubtless    he    would    have 
their  o|xoiot  or  peers,  here  indicated  been  mortified:    but  he  would  not 
by   Thucydides    as   the   peers  of   a  have   looked  upon  the  electors  in 
recently-formed  oligarchy,  are  not  the  light  of  jealous  or  selfish  rivals, 
merely    equal    among    themselves,  nor   would    they    form    a    definite 
but  rivals   one  with   another,    and  body  before    him   for   his  indigna- 
personally   known    to    each  other,  tion    to    concentrate    itself   upon. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  all  Thus  Nikomachides — whom  Sokra- 
these  attributes  as  tacitly  implied  t6s  (see  Xenophon,    Memor.  iii.  4) 
(though  not  literally  designated  or  meets  returning  mortified  because 
connoted)    by  the    word    i'jjioirji    or  the    people    had    chosen    another 
peers  ;  because  the  comparison  in-  person    and   not   him  as  general — 
stituted  by  Thucydides  is  founded  would  have   been   not  only  morti- 
on    all     the    attributes    taken    to-  fied,  but  ancrry  and  vindictive  be- 
gether;  just  as  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  sides,  if  lie  had  been  excluded  by 
ii.  8;  ii.  13,  4),  in  speaking  of  tho  a  few  peers  and  rivals, 
envy  and  jealousy  apt  to  arise  to-  Such,   in   my   iud»ement,    is  the 
wards  TOO?  6jj.rjtout;,  considers  them  comparison        vrhic'i        TUucydides 
as  otvTSpicjTSi;  and  avrayiovlaT^c.  wishes  to  draw  between  the  effect 
The    Four    Hundred    at    Athens  of  disappointment  inflicted  by  tho 
were  all  peers— equals,  rivals,  and  suffrage   of   a    numerous  and  mis- 
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minority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  immediately  after  the  news 
Theramenes  of  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samos 
demands  among  the  armament.  Theramenes,  the  leader 
Five  of  this  minority — a  man  of  keen  ambition,  clever 

Thousand  but  unsteady  and  treacherous,  not  less  ready  to 
made  a°  desert  his  party  than  to  betray  his  country, 
reality.  though  less  prepared  for  extreme  atrocities  than 
many  of  his  oligarchical  comrades — began  to  look  out  for 
a  good  pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious 
enterprise.  Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which  the 
Four  Hundred  had  themselves  held  out  about  the  fictitious 
Five  Thousand,  he  insisted  that  since  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  newly-formed  authority  were  so  much  more 
formidable  than  had  been  anticipated,  it  was  necessary  to 

sellaneous  body  of  citizens— com-  ut  ei  'aliquis  se  submitteret." 
pared  with  disappointment  inflicted         Compare     Plutarch,      Lysander, 

by  a   small  knot    of   oligarchical  c.  23. 

peers    upon    a   competitor    among         Haack     and    Poppo    think    that 

their  own  number,  especially  at  a  6|j.olu>v    cannot  be   masculine,    be- 

rnoment  when  the  expectations  of  cause  A  -s.  6  TUJV  6(j.oituv  £Xac3o6(X£vo<; 

all  these  peers  are  exaggerated,  in  would    not    then    be    correct,    but 

consequence  of  the  recent  acquisi-  ought  to  be,  Or 6  TUJV  6[iOtu>v  sXtxa- 

tion  of  their  power.     I  believe  the  <jo6(xe^0!;.     I  should  dispute,  under 

remark  of  the  historian  to  be  quite  all  circumstances,   the  correctness 

just;  and  that  the  disappointment  of  this  criticism;  for  there  are  quite 

in  the  first  case   is   less   intense —  enough   parallel   cases   to    defend 

less  connected  with  the  sentiment  the  use  of  017:6   here   (see  Thucyd. 

of  injury— and    less    likely  to  lead  i.  17;    iii.  82;   iv.  115;   vi.  28,   &c.). 

to  active  manifestation  of  enmity.  But  we   need   not   enter   into    the 

This  is  one  among  the  advantages  debate;  for  the  genitive  TUJV  OJAOIWV 

of  a  numerous  suffrage.  depends  rather  upon  -a  •xzo.^iivovta 

I    cannot    better    illustrate    the  which   precedes,   than   upon   =).as- 

jealousies  pretty  sure  to  break  out  uo'JfjiEvoe:   which   follows;    and    the 

among   a  small    number    of   ojiotoi  preposition  tiro  is  what  we  should 

or  rival  peers,  than  by  the  descrip-  naturally  expect.     To  mark  this  I 

tion    which    Justin    gives    of   the  have  put  a  comma  after  drropai^ovroi 

leading    officers   of  Alexander  the  as  well  as  after  ouoiiuv. 
Great   immediately  after   that  mo-         To  show  that   an  opinion  is  not 

narch's  death  (Justin,  xii.  2):—  correct,    indeed,    does    not    afford 

"Cscteruin,  occiso  Alexandro,non,  certain   evidence    that   Thucydides 

ut  laeti,  ita  et  securi  fuere,    omni-  may  not  have  advanced  it:    for  he 

bus   unum   locum   cornpetentibus :  might  be  mistaken.     But  it  ought 

nee  minus  milites  invicem  se  time-  to     count     as    good     presumptive 

bant,    quorum   et  libertas  solutior  evidence,  unless  the  words  p.eremp- 

et  favor  incertus  crat.    Inter  ipsos  torily    bind   us    to    the    contrary  j 

vero  ccqualitas  discordiam  attgebat,  which  in  this  case  they  do  not. 
nemine  tantum  cateros  excedente, 
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popularise  the  party  by  enrolling  and  producing  these  Five 
Thousand  as  a  real  instead  of  a  fictitious  body.  1 

Such  an  opposition,  formidable  from  the  very  outset, 
became  still  bolder  and  more  developed  when  the  envoys 
returned  from  Samos,  with  an  account  of  their  reception 
by  the  armament,  as  well  as  of  the  answer,  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  armament,  whereby  Alkibiades  directed  the 
Four  Hundred  to  dissolve  themselves  forthwith,  but  at  the 
same  time  approved  of  the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate.  To  enroll 
the  Five  Thousand  at  once,  would  be  meeting  the  army 
half-way;  and  there  were  hopes  that  at  that  price  a  com- 
promise and  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  of  which 
Alkibiades  had  himself  spoken  as  practicable.  2  In  addition 
to  the  formal  answer,  the  envoys  doubtless  brought  back 
intimation  of  the  enraged  feelings  manifested  by  the  arma- 
ment, and  of  their  eagerness,  uncontrollable  by  every  one 
except  Alkibiades,  to  sail  home  forthwith  and  rescue  Athens 
from  the  Four  Hundred.  Hence  arose  an  increased  con- 
viction that  the  dominion  of  the  latter  could  not  last;  and 
an  ambition,  on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramenes, 
to  stand  forward  as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against 
it,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand.3 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  86,  2.   Of  this  sen-  body,  threatened  his  life  for  having 

ience  from  9opo6|j.evot  down  to  xa6i-  furnished  such  valuable  aid  to  the 

OTi-jai,  I  only  profess  to  understand  armament,    then    at    enmity    with 

the  last  clause.   It  is  useless  to  dis-  Athens.    Though  he  saved  his  life 

cuss  the  many  conjectural  amend-  by   clinging   to    the   altar,   yet  he 

ments  of  a  corrupt  text,    none  of  had  to  endure  bonds  and  manifold 

them  satisfactory.  hard  treatment. 

5  Thucyd.  viii.  86-89.   It  is  alleged  Of  these  claims  which  Andokides 

by  Andokides   (in    an  Oration  de-  prefers  to  the  favour  of  the  subse- 

liverad  many  years  afterwards  be-  quent   democracy,    I  do  not  know 

fore    the    people     of   Athens  —  De  how  much  is  true. 
Reditu  suo,  sect.  10-15),  that  during 
this  spring  he  furnished  the  arma- 

ment  at  Samos  with  wood   proper  'AXxt^iriSou  ta 
for  the  construction  of  oars—  only 
obtained  by  the   special   favour  of 

Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Ixacr-rr 
of  which  the  armament  then  stood 

in  great  need.    He  farther  alleges,  This  is  a  remarkable  passage  a 

that  he  afterwards  visited  Athens,  indicating  what  is  really  meant  by 

while   the  Four  Hundred  were   in  itpacrT&T7)«  TOO  £151x00—  "the  leader  of 

full  dominion  ;  and  that  Peisander,  a  popular  opposition."  Theramenes 

at   the    head    of   this    oligarchical  and  the  other  persons  here  spoken 


Thucyd.  viii.   89.     oawssTocrot  8: 
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Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Phry- 
,  nichus  exerted  themselves  with  demagogic  as- 

Measures  of      •  ••    .,  .,        .1     °   °.      .. 

Antiphon  siduity  to  caress  and  keep  together  the  majority 
and  the  Of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  well  as  to  uphold  their 
Hundred—  power  without  abridgement.  They  were  noway 
t^ir^oiici-  disposed  to  comply  with  this  requisition  that 
Sparta—  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  con- 
construe-  verted  into  a  reality.  They  knew  well  that  the 
for?  o'f  enrolment  of  so  many  partners l  would  be  tanta- 
Eetioneia,  mount  to  a  democracy,  and  would  be  in  sub- 
mission of  stance  at  least,  if  not  in  form,  an  annihilation  of 
a  Spartan  their  own  power.  They  had  now  gone  too  far  to 
recede  with  safety;  while  the  menacing  attitude 
of  Samos,  as  well  as  the  opposition  growing  up  against 
them  at  home  both  within  and  without  their  own  body, 
served  only  as  instigation  to  them  to  accelerate  their 
measures  for  peace  with  Sparta  and  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their 
envoys  from  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders,  Antiphon 
and  Phrynichus,  went  themselves  with  ten  other  colleagues 
in  all  haste  to  Sparta,  prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the 

of  did  not  even  mention  the  name  <xvr]p  8-/jfj.aYu>Y6?  XOCT"  exstvov  ~6v  XP°- 

of   the   democracy — they   took    up  vov   <iv  xal  ttjj   nXrjSei  mOavti)TaTo<;, 

8imply     the     name     of     the    Five  &c.    This  is  very  different  from  the 

Thousand— yet  they  are  still  called  words  which  he  applies  to  Perikles 

np6o-5(T7.i   TOO   Si^fjio'J,   inasmuch   as  — <ov  yip  6u  ->«T  <b-ra  TO  e.   TU>V  r.«9' 

the  Five  Thousand  were  a  sort  of  sauiov  X7i    ayu>v   TYJV   iroXiTStav 

qualified  democracy,   compared  to  (i.  127).    Even  in  respect  to  Nikias, 

the  Four  Hundred.  lie   puts   him   in   conjunction  with 

The  words  denote   the  leader  of  Pleistoanax    at    Sparta,   and  talks 

a  popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an  of  both   of  them   as  a::soSovTa;  TO 

oligarchical  party  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  (AaXiuTa  TTJV  yjf£HLOV'7v  (v.  1C). 
70;   iv.  66;    vi.    35),    in    a   form    of         Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 

government   either  entirely  demo-  onvi.  35;  and  "Wachsmuth.  Hellen. 

cratical,  or  at  least,    in  which  the  Alterth.  i.  2.  Bcilage  1.   p.  435-438. 
public  assembly  is  frequently  con-          '  Thucyd.    vii.  92.     to   JAEV  xotToc- 

voked   and   decides  on  many  mat-  c-^yti  [ASToy/jo?  Toaoutouq,  SvTtxpu; 

ters    of    importance.      Thucydidgs  a-i  cijfio'*  -/jyoOfisvoi,  &c. 
does  not  apply  the  words  to    any         Aristotle    (Polit.   v.   5,   4)    calls 

Athenian  except   in   the  case  now  Phrynichus   the  demagogue   of  the 

before  us   respecting  TheramenSs:  Four  Hundred  ;  that  is,  the  person 

he  does  not   use    the   words    even  who  most  strenuously  served  their 

with  respect   to  Kleon,   though  he  interests    and   struggled    for    thri* 

employs   expressions    which    seem  favour, 
equivalent  to   it    (iii.  36;   iv.  21) — 
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promise  of  Spartan  aid  almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same 
time  the  construction  of  the  fortress  as  Eetioneia  was  pro- 
secuted with  redoubled  zeal;  under  pretence  of  defending 
the  entrance  of  Peirseus  against  the  armament  from  Samos, 
if  the  threat  of  their  coming  should  be  executed — but  with 
the  real  purpose  of  bringing  into  it  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
and  army.  For  this  latter  object  every  facility  was  provided. 
The  north-western  corner  of  the  fortification  of  Peirseus,  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour  and  its  mouth,  was  cut  off  by  a 
cross  wall  reaching  southward  so  as  to  join  the  harbour: 
from  the  southern  end  of  this  cross  wall,  and  forming  an 
angle  with  it,  a  new  wall  was  built,  fronting  the  harbour 
and  running  to  the  extremity  of  the  mole  which  narrowed 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the  northern  side,  at  which 
mole  it  met  the  termination  of  the  northern  wall  of  Peirseus. 
A.  separate  citadel  was  thus  enclosed,  defensible  against  any 
attack  from  Peirseus — furnished  besides  with  distinct  broad 
gates  and  posterns  of  its  own,  as  well  as  with  facilities  for 
admitting  an  enemy  within  it.  1  The  new  cross  wall  was 
carried  so  as  to  traverse  a  vast  portico  or  open  market- 
house,  the  largest  in  Peirseus:  the  larger  half  of  this  portico 
thus  became  enclosed  within  the  now  citadel,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  all  the  corn,  both  actually  warehoused 
and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  Peiraeus,  should  be  de- 
posited therein  and  sold  out  from  thence  for  consumption. 
As  Athens  was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on  corn  brought 
fromEuboea  and  elsewhere,  since  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Dekeleia, — the  Four  Hundred  rendered  themselves  mas- 
ters by  this  arrangement  of  all  the  subsistence  of  the 
citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour;  either 
to  admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the  armament  from 
Samos. 2 

Iy/j?  p.  2C9,  270,  Germ,  transl 

ooo'jq,  2  Thucyd.    viii.  90.     8i(jJxo86(j.7)oaM 

X7.i  fc-i'.jy.yurfa;    TUJV    -o).;p.icuv,  &c.  oi  xc<i   atoiv,  &c. 

I  presume  that  the  last  expression  I  acree  with  the  note  in  JT. 
refers  to  facilities  for  admitting  Didot's  translation,  that  this  por- 
the  enemy  either  from  the  sea-side,  tico,  or  halle  openSon  three  sides, 
or  from  the  land-side — that  is  to  must  be  considered  as  pre-existing  ; 
say,  from  the  north-western  corner  not  as  having  been  first  built  now, 
of  the  old  wall  of  Peirrcus,  which  which  seems  to  be  the  supposition 
formed  one  side  of  the  new  citadel,  of  Colonel  Leake,  and  the  corn- 
See  Leake's  Topographic  Athens,  raentators  generally. 
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Though  Theramenes,  himself  one  of  the  generals  named 
Unaccount-  under  the  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  con- 
abie  back-  iunctionwithhissupporters,  the  treasonable  pur- 

wardness  of   «  />   ,  i  •  f.     i    i  .1  .      .  r       » 

the  Lace-  pose  oi  this  new  citadel — yet  the  majority  of 
dsemonians.  the  Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution,  so 
that  the  building  made  rapid  progress  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  general  Alexikles,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction. '  Such  was  the  habit 
of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established  authority,  when 
once  constituted — and  so  great  the  fear  and  mistrust  arising 
out  of  the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
unknown  auxiliaries  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  Four  Hundred — that  the  people,  and  even 
armed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the  building, 
in  spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  design.  Though  not 
completed,  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  defensible,  when 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  returned  from  Sparta.  They  had 
gone  thither  prepared  to  surrender  everything, — not  merely 
their  naval  force,  but  their  city  itself — and  to  purchase  their 
own  personal  safety  by  making  the  Lacedaemonians  masters 
of  Peirseus.2  Yet  we  read  with  astonishment  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that 
they  manifested  nothing  but  backwardness  in  seizing  this 
golden  opportunity.  Had  Alkibiades  been  now  playing 
their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year  earlier,  immediately 
before  the  revolt  of  Chios — had  they  been  under  any 
energetic  leaders  to  impel  them  into  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  treason  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at 
this  moment  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens 
in  their  hands,  if  seconded  by  an  adequate  force — they 
might  now  have  overpowered  their  great  enemy  at  home, 
before  the  armament  at  Samos  could  have  been  brought  to 
the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture  only 
by  the  slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans,  we  may  see 
that  the  armament  at  Samos  had  reasonable  excuse  for 
their  eagerness  previously  manifested  to  come  home;  and 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  91,  92.    'AXs^ixXss,  xsi  vscbv   ?'Ju.3^''*i|    *al  6rcu>30yv  fi 

OTpiT/iTfov  o-.TQt  EX  TTJ;  6).t7apyia?  xai  Trj?  z6Xeu>?  syjiv,  e\  TO!?  ft  ca>fjii3i 

(xiXiata  rcpo?   TOO<;   STctipou;  TETpsjji-  otptiv  aSsia  iatai. 

|iS'«ov,  &c.  Ibid,  s^ii^rj  oi  ex  TTJ;  Aoty.i5iifiO'<'.<t 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  91.    'AXXa  xat  TO-J?  r.pis^zi^  oioiv  -pi5»''T£;  a-;=y_a)pT(3a» 

itoXijjLio'ji;  eaaYayojAS'/oi    «MSU  TII^UJV  toi^  zoiit  Sujj.3iTix6v,  io. 
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that  Alkibiades,  in  combating  that  intention,  braved  an 
extreme  danger  which  nothing  but  incredible  good  fortune 
averted.  Why  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  idle,  both  in 
Peloponnesus  and  at  Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was  thus  be- 
trayed and  in  the  very  throes  of  dissolution,  we  can  render 
no  account:  possibly  the  caution  of  the  Ephors  may  have 
distrusted  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  im- 
mensity of  their  concessions.  All  that  they  would  promise 
was,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  42  triremes  (partly  from 
Tarentum  and  Lokri) — now  about  to  start  from  Las  in  the 
Laconian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  to  Eubrea  on  the  invitation  of  a 
disaffected  party  in  that  island — should  so  far  depart  from 
its  straight  course  as  to  hover  near  J^gina  and  Peii'eeus, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  attack  laid 
open  by  the  Four  Hundred.  > 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded 
Cape  Malea,  Theramenes  obtained  intelligence,  Assasaina- 
and  denounced  it  as  intended  to  operate  in  con-   £™  °/chug 
cert  with  the  Four  Hundred  for  the  occupation  —Llcedje-3 
of  Eetioneia.    Meanwhile  Athens  became  daily   jf0°vnjra-°fleet 
a  scene  of  greater  discontent  and  disorder,  after   near"1 
the  abortive  embassy  and  return  from  Sparta  of  Peir»us. 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus.    The  coercive  ascendency  of  the 
Four  Hundred  was  silently  disappearing,  while  the  hatred 
which  their  usurpation  had  inspired,  together  with  the  fear 
of  their  traitorous  concert  with  the  public  enemy,  became 
more  and  more  loudly  manifested  in  men's  private  conver- 
sations, as  well  as  in  gatherings  secretly  got  together  within 
numerous  houses;  especially  the  house  of  the  peripolarch 
(the  captain  of  the  peripoli,or  youthful  hoplites  who  formed 
the  chief  police  of  the  country).  Such  hatred  was  not  long 
in  passing  from  vehement  passion  into  act.  Phrynichus,  as 
he  left  the  Senate-house,  was  assassinated  by  two  con- 
federates, one  of  them  a  peripolus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  market-place  and  in  full  daylight. 
The  man  who  struck  the  blow  made  his  escape,  but  his  com- 
rade was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture  by  order  of  the  Four 
Hundred:2  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from  Argos,  and 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  91.     rjv    £s   ti    v.al  concert  of  Antiphon    and   his  col- 

TGIOUTOV    i~b    TO)-;     tvp     y.'/T^yopiav  leagues  with  the    Lacedaemonians, 

e^ovTiov,    x  y  \    o  0    -  <x  vu    Siapo)-7j  deserves  notice — also  c.  94,    -  y.  •/  i 

IAOVOV  TO  0  Xcjyo'j.  jxjv  7  t  •/.  ai    i-6  Z,<jft.zi.u.i-i'j'J  "i.'jf'j'j, 

The  reluctant  language,   in  which  &c. 

Thucydidus  admits  the  treasonable  2  Thucyd.  viii.  91.    The  statement 

x  2 
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either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal  the  name  of  any 
directing  accomplice.  Nothing  was  obtained  from  him 
except  general  indications  of  meetings  and  wide-spread 
disaffection.  Nor  did  the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left 
without  special  evidence,  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  Thera- 
menes, the  pronounced  leader  of  the  opposition — as  we 
shall  find  Kritias  doing  six  years  afterwards,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Thirty.  The  assassins  of  Phrynichus  remaining 
undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Theramenes  and  his  associates 
became  bolder  in  their  opposition  than  before.  And  the 
approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Agesandridas 
— which,  having  now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus,  had  made 
a  descent  on  ^Egina,  and  was  hovering  not  far  off  Peirseus, 
altogether  out  of  the  straight  course  for  Eubcea — lent 
double  force  to  all  their  previous  assertions  about  the  im- 
minent dangers  connected  with  the  citadel  at  Eetioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  general 
Rising  at  body  of  hoplites  became  penetrated  with  aver- 
Athens  sion, l  every  day  increasing,  against  the  new 
^ournHun-e  citadel.  At  length  the  hoplites  of  the  tribe  in 
dred—de-  which  Aristokrates  (the  warmest  partisan  of 
the^ew1  Theramenes)  was  taxiarch,  being  on  duty  and 
fort  at  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  thebuilding,  broke 

icneia.  Q^  ^Q  a]3SOiute  mutiny  against  it,  seized  the 
person  of  Alexikles,  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring  house;  while  the  peripoli, 
or  youthful  military  police,  stationed  at  Munychia,  under 
Hermon,  abetted  them  in  the  proceeding.2  News  of  this 
violence  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who 
were  at  that  moment  holding  session  in  the  Senate-house, 
Theramenes  himself  being  present.  Their  wrath  and  menace 
were  at  first  vented  against  him  as  the  instigator  of  the 
revolt;  a  charge  against  which  he  could  only  vindicate  him- 
self by  volunteering  to  go  among  the  foremost  for  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoner.  He  forthwith  started  in  haste 
for  the  Peirseus,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  generals  his 
colleague,  who  was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as  him- 
self. A  third  among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably  from  mis- 

of  Plutarch  is  in  many  respect  dif-  XSTO. 

ferent  (Alkibiades,  c.  25).  2  Plutarch,   Alkilnad.   c.    26,    re- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  92.    TO  oj  jjiJYlc7TOV>  presents    Hcrmon    as    one    of   the 

TIJJV  6~XiTcI)v    TO  OTiyO?  Tau"a  s3&'J"  assassins  of  Phrynichus. 
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trust,  together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights  (Horse- 
men or  richest  class  in  the  state)  identified  with  the  cause 
of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oligarchical  partisans  ran  to 
marshal  themselves  in  arms — alarming  exaggerations  being 
rumoured,  that  Alexikles  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that 
Peiraeus  was  under  armed  occupation;  while  at  Peirseus 
the  insurgents  imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the  city  were 
in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all  was  confusion 
and  angry  sentiment,  which  the  slightest  untoward  accident 
might  have  inflamed  into  sanguinary  civil  carnage.  Nor  was 
it  appeased  except  by  earnest  entreaty  and  remonstrance 
from  the  elder  citizens  (aided  by  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus, 
proxenus  or  public  guest  of  Athens  in  his  native  town)  on 
the  ruinous  madness  of  such  discord  when  a  foreign  enemy 
was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,  which 
brought  into  full  daylight  every  man's  real  political  senti- 
ments, proved  the  oligarchical  faction,  hitherto  exaggerated 
in  number,  to  be  far  less  powerful  than  had  been  imagined 
by  their  opponents.  And  the  Four  Hundred  had  found 
themselves  too  much  embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  their  authority  even  in  Athens  itself,  to  be 
able  to  send  down  any  considerable  force  for  the  protection 
of  their  citadel  at  Eetioneia;  though  they  were  reinforced, 
only  eight  days  before  their  fall,  by  at  least  one  supple- 
mentary member,  probably  in  substitution  for  some  pre- 
decessor who  had  accidentally  died. !  Theramenes,  on 
reaching  Peiraeus,  began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites 
in  a  tone  of  simulated  displeasure,  while  Aristarchus  and 
his  oligarchical  companions  spoke  in  the  harshest  language, 
and  threatened  them  with  the  force  which  they  imagined 
to  be  presently  coming  down  from  the  city.  But  these 
menaces  were  met  by  equal  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
hoplites,  who  even  appealed  to  Theramenes  himself,  arid 
called  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  thought  theNconstruction 
of  this  citadel  was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been 
fully  pronounced  beforehand;  and  he  replied,  that  if  they 
thought  proper  to  demolish  it,  he  cordially  concurred. 
Without  farther  delay,  hoplites  and  unarmed  people  mounted 

'  See  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Poly-  fall,  is  repeated  three  distinct  times 

etrato.     The    fact    that  Polystratus  in   this    Oration    (c.  2,  4,  5.   p.  C72, 

was   only  eight   days  a  member  of  074,    079  Keisk.),    and    has    all   the 

the    Four    Hundred,     before    their  air  of  truth. 
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pellmell  upon  the  walls,  and  commenced  the  demolition  with 
alacrity;  under  the  general  shout — "Whoever  is  for  the  Five 
Thousand  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him  lend  a 
hand  in  this  work."  The  idea  of  the  old  democracy  was  in 
every  one's  mind,  but  no  man  uttered  the  word;  the  fear  of 
the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still  continuing.  The  work 
of  demolition  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  all  that  day, 
and  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the  next  day;  after 
which  the  hoplites  released  Alexikles  from  arrest,  without 
doing  him  any  injury. ' 

Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details,  as 
illustrating  the  Athenian  character.  Though  Alexikles  was 
vehemently  oligarchical  as  well  as  unpopular,  these  muti- 
neers do  no  harm  to  his  person,  but  content  themselves 
with  putting  him  under  arrest.  Next,  they  do  not  venture 
to  commence  the  actual  demolition  of  the  citadel,  until  they 
hate  the  formal  sanction  of  Theramenes,  one  of  the  con- 
stituted generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legality,  implanted 
in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy — and  the  care, 
even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible — 
stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these  proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  as- 
Deciine  of  cendency  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Yet  they  as- 
the  Four  sembled  on  the  morrow  as  usual  in  the  Senate- 
concessions  house;  and  they  appear,  now  when  it  was  too 
made  by  late,  to  have  directed  one  of  their  members  to 
nevrai  ""  draw  up  a  real  list,  giving  body  to  the  fiction 
the  public  of  the  Five  Thousand.'-  Meanwhile  the  hoplites 

lbly'  in  Peirseus,  having  finished  the  levelling  of  the 
new  fortifications,  took  the  still  more  important  step  of 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  92,  93.  In  the  Ora-  c.  4.  p.  675  Reisk. 
tion  of  Demosthenes  (or  Deinar-  This  task  was  confided  to  Poly- 
chus)  against  Theokrines  (c.  17.  p.  stratus,  a  very  recent  member  of 
1343)  the  speaker  Epichares  makes  the  Four  Hundred,  and  therefore 
allusion  to  this  destruction  of  the  probably  less  unpopular  than  the 
fort  at  Eetioneia  by  Aristokrates,  rest.  In  his  defence  after  the  re- 
uncle  fit  his  grandfather.  The  al-  storation  of  the  democracy,  he 
lusion  chiefly  deserves  notice  from  pretended  to  have  undertaken  the 
the  erroneous  mention  of  Kritias  task  much  against  his  will,  and  to 
and  the  return  of  the  Demos  from  have  drawn  up  a  list  containing 
exile — betraying  a  complete  con-  9000  names  instead  of  5000. 
fusion  between  the  events  in  the  It  may  probably  have  been  in 
time  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  this  meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
those  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty.  that  Antiphon  delivered  his  oration 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  proPolystrato,  strongly   recommending  concord  — 
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entering,  armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus 
hard  by  (in  Peiraeus,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia)  and 
there  holding  a  formal  assembly;  probably  under  the  con- 
vocation of  the  general  Theramenes,  pursuant  to  the  forms 
of  the  antecedent  democracy.  Theyhere  took  the  resolution 
of  adjourning  their  assembly  to  the  Anakeion,  (or  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioskuri,)  in  the  city  itself  and 
close  under  the  acropolis;  whithertheyimmediatelymarched 
and  established  themselves,  still  retaining  their  arms.  So 
much  was  the  position  of  the  Four  Hundred  changed,  that 
they,  who  had  on  the  preceding  day  been  on  the  aggressive 
against  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  mutineers  in  Peirseus, 
were  now  thrown  upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal  as- 
sembly, all  armed,  in  the  city  and  close  by  their  own  Senate- 
house.  Feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  attempt  any  force, 
they  sent  deputies  to  the  Anakeion  to  negotiate  and  offer 
concessions.  They  engaged  to  publish  the  list  of  The  Five 
Thousand,  and  to  convene  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  periodical  cessation  and  renewal  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thousand,  in  such 
order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine.  But  they 
entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  effecting  this,  and 
that  internal  peace  might  be  maintained,  without  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  defence  against  the  enemy  without. 
Many  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly 
in  the  Anakeion,  and  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  position 
of  the  Four  Hundred  being  no  longer  such  as  to  inspire 
fear,  the  tongues  of  speakers  were  now  again  loosed,  and 
the  ears  of  the  multitude  again  opened — for  the  first  time 
since  the  arrival  of  Peisander  from  Samos,  with  the  plan 
of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Such  renewal  of  free  and 
fearless  public  speech,  the  peculiar  life-principle  of  the 
democracy,  was  not  less  wholesome  in  tranquillizing  intes- 
tine  discord,  than  in  heightening  the  sentiment  of  common 
patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy.1  The  assembly  at 

rUol  ojjLovoia;.     All    his    eloquence  Westermann,     Gesch.    der    Gricch. 

was    required   just    now,    to  bring  Beredsamkeit,  Beilage  ii.  p.  276. 

back     the     oligarchical  .  party,     if  '  Tlmcyd.  viii.  93.  To  3;  T.O.-I  •K\TI- 

yiossible,  into  united  action.  Piiilo-  'Jo;  TUJV  o-XiTibv,  v.  -  o  -  <j  '/. ).  COM  x  a  I 

stratus  (Vit.  Sophistar.  c.  xv.  p.  500.  -pot;  T.  'j  X  X  o  'j  c,    ).  6  f  u>  v  7  i  7  •<  o  JA  s- 

ed.  Clear.)  expresses  great  admira-  MU>M,  •ri  T;  iii)t  ;  po  v  yjvr/  Ttpotspov, 

tion     for    this     oration,     which    is  xoi     j'jopoi-o      p.  a  >.  i  a  T  a     nspt 

several    times    alluded    to  both   by  TOU  r.  a  v  T  6  ;  -  o  X  t  T  i  y.  o  u. 
Harpokration     and     Suidas.      See 
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length  dispersed,  after  naming  an  early  future  time  for  a 
second  assembly,  to  bring  about  the  re-establishment  of 
harmony,  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus. ' 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly  in 
Lacedsemo-  *ne  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of 
uian  fleet  coming  together,  the  news  ran  through  Peiraeus 
PeirEeus1—  an(^  Athens,  that  the  forty-two  triremes  under 
passes  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Agesandridas,  having  recent - 
cea'  ly  quitted  the  harbour  of  ilegara,  were  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis  in  the  direction  towards  Peiraeus. 
Such  an  event,  while  causing  universal  consternation 
throughout  the  city,  confirmed  all  the  previous  warnings 
of  Theramenes  as  to  the  treasonable  destination  of  the 
citadel  recently  demolished,  and  every  one  rejoiced  that 
the  demolition  had  been  accomplished  just  in  time.  Fore- 
going their  intended  assembly,  the  citizens  rushed  with  one 
accord  down  to  Peiraeus,  where  some  of  them  took  post  to 
garrison  the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — others 
got  aboard  the  triremes  lying  in  the  harbour — others,  again, 
launched  some  fresh  triremes  from  the  boat-houses  into  the 
water.  Agesandridas  rowed  along  the  shore,  near  the  mouth 
of  Peiraeus;  but  found  nothing  to  promise  concert  within, 
or  tempt  him  to  the  intended  attack.  Accordingly,  he  passed 
by  and  moved  onward  to  Sunium  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Having  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  he  then  turned  his 
course  along  the  coast  of  Attica  northward,  halted  for  a 
little  while  between  Thorikus  and  Prasiae,  and  presently 
took  station  at  Oropus.- 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by 
Xaval  Peiraeus  without  making  any  attack,  the  Athe- 

battie  near  nians  knew  that  his  destination  must  now  be 
Eretria—  against  Eubcea:  which  to  them  was  hardly  less 

Athenians        .  °  , ,       '  -p,    .  •  ,  •,     •  • 

defeated—  important  than  Peiraeus,  since  their  main  sup- 
Eubcea  plies  were  derived  from  that  island.  Accor- 
dingly they  put  to  sea  at  once  with  all  the 
triremes  which  could  be  manned  and  got  ready  in  the 
harbour.  But  from  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  coupled 

1  Thucyd.   viii.  93.      Jvcisyriuprjjotv  day  following  the  morrow :  at  least 

5j  U)3T'  k ;  Tjuspav    or,  TTJV   exv.)./,-  it  seems   impossible   that   the  city 

aii-i    T-.Gi/jjai    ev  tw    Aiovuatu)    -Epi  could  be  left  longer  than  this  inter- 

6|xo-j  r,  i  aq.  val  without  a  government. 

The  definition  of  time  must  here         2  Thucyd.  via.  01. 
allude    to   the  morrow,    or   to   the 
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with  the  mistrust  and  dissension  now  reigning,  and  the 
absence  of  their  great  naval  force  at  Samos — the  crews 
mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected,  and  the  armament 
inefficient.  Polystratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboard;  men 
who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  victory.  1  Thy- 
mochares the  admiral  conducted  them  round  Cape  Sunium 
to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  found  a  few  other  triremes, 
which  made  up  his  whole  fleet  to  3(i  sail. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disembarked, 
when,  without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure 
refreshment — he  found  himself  compelled  to  fight  a  battle 
with  the  forty-two  ships  of  Agesandridas,  who  had  just 
sailed  across  from  Oropus,  and  was  already  approaching 
the  harbour.  This  surprise  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  anti- Athenian  party  in  Eretria,  who  took  care,  on 
the  arrival  of  Thymochares,  that  no  provisions  should  be 
found  in  the  market-place,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled 
to  disperse  and  obtain  them  from  houses  at  the  extremity 
of  the  town;  while  at  the  same  time  a  signal  was  hoisted, 
visible  at  Oropus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  (less 
than  seven  miles  broad),  indicating  to  Agesandridas  the 
precise  moment  for  bringing  his  fleet  across  to  the  attack, 
with  their  crews  fresh  after  the  morning  meal.  Thymo- 
chares, on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his 
men  aboard;  but  to  his  disappointment,  many  of  them 
were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
back  in  time — so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  out  and 
meet  the  Peloponnesians  with  ships  very  inadequately 
manned.  In  a  battle  immediately  outside  of  the  Eretrian 
harbour,  he  was,  after  a  short  contest,  completely  defeated, 
and  his  fleet  driven  back  upon  the  shore.  Some  of  his  ships 
escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  fortified  post  garrisoned 
by  the  Athenians  themselves  not  far  from  Eretria:  yet  not 
less  than  22  triremes,  out  of  the  whole  3C>,  fell  into  the 

1  Lysias,  Orat.xx.  pro  Polystrato,  him  affirms    that  he   was  wounded 

c.  4.  p.  070  Keisk.  in  the  battle. 

From    another     passage,  in    this  Diodorus  (xiii.  34)    mentions  the 

oration,  it  would  seem  that  Poly-  discord  among  the  crews  on  hoard 

stratus    was    in    command    of    the  these     ships    under    Thymochares; 

fleet— possibly  enough,  in  conjunc-  almost    the    only    point    which   we 

tion  with  Thymochares,   according  learn    from    his    meagre    notice    of 

to    a    common    Athenian    practice  this  interesting  period. 
(c.  5.  p.  679).     His  son  who  defends 
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hands  of  Agesandridas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  crews 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Of  those  seamen  who  es- 
caped, too,  many  found  their  death  from  the  hands  of  the 
Eretrians,  into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On  the 
news  of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Eubcea 
(except  Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was  settled 
by  Athenian  Kleruchs)  declared  its  revolt  from  Athens, 
which  had  been  intended  more  than  a  year  before — and 
took  measures  for  defending  itself  in  concert  with  Age- 
sandridas and  the  Boeotians. l 

111  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  immense 
Dismay  at  an<^  aggravated,  under  the  present  distressed 
Athens—  condition  of  the  city.  Her  last  fleet  was  destroy- 
evitabie  Tf  e(^  5  ^er  nearest  and  most  precious  island  torn 
the  Lace-  from  her  side;  an  island  which  of  late  had 
haTacted8  yielded  more  to  her  wants  than  Attica  itself, 
with  but  which  was  now  about  to  become  a  hostile 

energy.  an(j  aggressive  neighbour.2  The  previous  re- 
volt of  Eubcea,  occurring  thirty-four  years  before  during 
the  maximum  of  Athenian  power,  had  been  even  then  a 
terrible  blow  to  Athens,  and  formed  one  of  the  main  cir- 
cumstances which  forced  upon  her  the  humiliation  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce.  Butthis  second  revolt  took  place  when 
she  had  not  only  no  means  of  reconquering  the  island,  but 
no  means  even  of  defending  Peiraeus  against  the  blockade 
by  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The  dismay  and  terror  excited  by  the  news  at  Athens 
was  unbounded ;  even  exceeding  what  had  been  felt  after 
the  Sicilian  catastrophe,  or  the  revolt  of  Chios.  There  was 
no  second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  such  as  the  thou- 
sand talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential  service  on 
the  last-mentioned  occasion.  In  addition  to  their  foreign 
dangers,  the  Athenians  were  farther  weighed  down  by  two 
intestine  calamities  in  themselves  hardly  supportable — 
alienation  of  their  own  fleet  at  Samos,  and  the  discord,  yet 
unappeased,  within  their  own  walls;  wherein  the  Four 
Hundred  still  held  provisionally  the  reins  of  government, 
with  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  leaders  at  their 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  5;  viii.  95.  oxeuoia9r]36[AEv2  6p(AT)Tr,pia   etp'  0[x5?; 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  95.     To  show  what  &c. ;  and  Demosthenes,  De  Corona, 

Eubcea    became    at  a  later  period,  c.  71 — aicXou;  8'  rj  BdXaaoa  u-6  Ttiv 

see  Demosthenes,    De  Fals.  Legat.  sx    TYJ;  Eufioiai;    6pjjitu|j.s-ju)v   XT^STUJV 

c.  64.    p.  409— Ta     EV   E'j,Vji?     xa-ra-  Y^YCVS,  &C. 
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head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despair,  the  Athenians  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  to  see  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Agesandridas  (more  than  sixty  triremes  strong,  including 
the  recent  captures)  off  the  Peiraeus,  forbidding  all  impor- 
tation, and  threatening  them  with  approaching  famine,  in 
combination  with  Agis  at  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise  would 
have  been  easy,  for  there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen 
to  repel  him;  and  his  arrival  at  this  critical  moment  would 
most  probably  have  enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to  resume 
their  ascendency,  with  the  means  as  well  as  the  disposition 
to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  the  city.  1  And 
though  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Samos  would 
have  prevented  this  extremity,  yet  it  could  not  have 
arrived  in  time,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged 
blockade.  Moreover  the  mere  transfer  of  the  fleet  from 
Samos  to  Athens  would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Helles- 
pont defenceless  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Persians, 
and  would  have  caused  the  loss  of  all  the  Athenian  empire. 
Nothing  could  have  saved  Athens,  if  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  this  juncture  had  acted  with  reasonable  vigour,  instead 
of  confining  their  efforts  to  Eubcea,  now  an  easy  and 
certain  conquest.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  when  Au- 
tiphon  and  Phrynichus  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lacedaemonian 
aid  and  accommodation — so  now,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Athens  owed  her  salvation  only  to  the  fact  that  the  enemies 
actually  before  her  were  indolent  and  dull  Spartans — not 
enterprising  Syracusans  under  the  conduct  of  G-ylippus.2 
And  this  is  the  second  occasion  (we  may  add)  on  which 
Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alkibiades  in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samos. 
Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  ap- 
peared off  Peiraeus;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  The  Four 
which  they  contrived  to  man  as  a  remnant  for  Hundred 
defence,  had  no  enemy  to  repel.3  Accordingly  down— the 
the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  democracy 
of  repose  which  enabled  them  to  recover  s"anco~re- 
partially  both  from  consternation  and  from  stored. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  C9.  MiXtrn  8'  a.  y  s  r.  ',  I  rt  3  ot\r  xal  yj  SisiTTjjav  5v 
auToi);  T.II  Si'  rcY'jTiTO'j  sOop'ifci,  £TI  |x6i).).ov  ~rt-i  -o't.i-i  ^opfictms!;,  T) 
tl  oi  TtoXiaioi  Tl/.(ir(svjjt  vsvi/.r,xoTi<;  el  £-o/.i'Jpxouv  [**•>&•*";,  xai  rote  i.-' 

SvTtx    v£il)v    itXilv'    xai    Sjov    O'jx  rfir(     &c. 

EvojjLiXov  a'ito'j?  rcapiivat.  "0::Ep  av,         2  Thucyd.  viii.  Oc  ;  vii.  21-55. 

•  lTo).[xT;poTtpoi.r/ffav,    pacltus          3  Thucyd.  viii.  97. 
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intestine  discord.  It  was  their  first  proceeding,  when  the 
hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  assembly, 
and  that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself;  the  habitual  scene  of  the 
democratical  assemblies,  well-calculated  to  re-inspire  that 
patriotism  which  had  now  been  dumb  and  smouldering  for 
the  four  last  months.  In  this  assembly  the  tide  of  opinion 
ran  vehemently  against  the  Four  Hundred. l  Even  those, 
who  (like  the  Board  of  Elders  entitled  Probuli)  had  origin- 
ally counselled  their  appointment,  now  denounced  them 
along  with  the  rest,  though  severely  taunted  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader  Peisander  for  their  inconsistency.  Votes 
were  finally  passed — 1.  To  depose  the  Four  Hundred — 
2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  The  Five 
Thousand — 3.  Every  citizen,  who  furnished  a  panoply 
either  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a 
member  of  this  body  of  The  Five  Thousand — 4.  No  citizen 
was  to  receive  pay  for  any  political  function,  on  pain  of 
becoming  solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated.2  Such 

1  It  is  to  this  assembly  that  I  In  this  passage  I  dissent  from 
refer,  with  confidence,  the  remark-  the  commentators  on  two  points, 
able  dialogue  of  contention  be-  First,  they  understand  this  number 
tween  Peisander  and  Sophokles,  Five  Thousand  as  a  real  definite 
one  of  the,  Athenian  Probuli,  men-  liat  of  citizens,  containing  5000 
tioned  in  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  iii.  names,  neither  more  nor  less.  Se- 
18,  2.  There  was  no  other  occasion  condly,  they  construe  v&fxofisTa;, 
on  which  the  Four  Hundred  were  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  which 
ever  publicly  thrown  upon  their  it  bears  in  Athenian  constitutional 
defence  at  Athens.  language,  but  in  the  sense  of  cj'jy- 

This  was  not  Sophokles  the  tragic  fp'*?-''  (c-  67)i  "persons  to  model 
poet,  but  another  person  of  the  the  constitution,  corresponding  to 
same  name,  who  appears  after-  the  c.yc(pi<fz\c  appointed  by  the 
wards  as  one  of  the  oligarchy  of  aristocratical  party  a  little  before" 
Thirty.  — to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Kal  sxxXrjaiav  As  to  the  first  point,  which  is 
qyvEXrfov,  p.iav  (J.EV  sOSus  TOTE  irpu)T&v  sustained  also  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall 
is  TTjv  Flv'Jxa  xaXou|xivr,v,  O'jr.sp  xocl  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 
aXXoT*  c'tcbfiijav,  i>  T!~£P  XC(i  TrJ'J:;  2nd  ed.),  Dr.  Arnold  really  admits 
o  I  c  what  is  the  ground  of  my  opinion^ 
when  he  says— "Of  course  the 
number  of  citizens  capable  of 
providing  themselves  with  heavy 
arms  must  have  much  exceeded  5000: 
and  it  is  said  in  the  defence  of 
oi  xal  aXXai  Polystratus,  one  of  the  Four  Hund- 
'joTSpOM  -ux-m  £XxXr,3iai,  i?'  w-i  t.'A  red  (Lysias,  p.  rtTo  Reisk.),  that  he 
VQJJ.O  Setae  xai  T  a  X  X  7  s  '!>  T(-  drew  up  a  list  of  9000.  But  we 
(ptjcxvTo  s;  TTJV  -o  X  IT  »  17  •/.  must  suppose  that  all  who  could 
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were  the  points  determined  by  the  first  assembly  held  in 
the  Pnyx.  The  Archons,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  &c., 

furnish   heavy    arms    were    eligible  in    Athenian    political    language: 

info  the  number  of  the  5000,  whether  see  the   explanation  earlier  in  this 

the  members  were  fixed  on  by  lot,  History,    ch.   xlvi.     It   is   for   the 

by  election,    or  by  rotation;    as  it  commentators     to     produce     some 

bad  been  proposed  to  appoint  the  justification  of  the  unusual  mean- 

Four  Hundred  by  rotation    out  of  ing    which    they     assign     to     it— 

the  Five  Thousand  (viii.  93)."  "persons  to  model  the  constitution 

Dr.   Arnold    here    throws    out   a  —commissioners  who  drew  up  the 

supposition    which    by    no    means  new  constitution,"   as  Dr.  Arnold, 

conforms  to  the  exact  sense  of  the  in     concurrence     with     the     rest, 

words  of  Thucydides — stvai   8s  au-  translates  it.     Until    some   justifi- 

•:(!)•<,     OITOJOI    xctt    SzXa    rcapsy/mai.  cation   is   produced,   I   venture    to 

These  words  distinctly  signify,  that  believe    that   vo[AodsTai   is    a    word 

all  who  furnished  heavy  arms  should  which  would  not  be  used   in   that 

be    of  the   Five  Thousand;    should  sense  with  reference   to   nominees 

eelong  of  right  to  that  body:  which  chosen    by    the    democracy,     and 

ts  something    different   from  'being  intended    to    act   with    the   demo- 

tligible    into    the    number   of  Five  cracy :  for  it  implies  a  final,  deci- 

Thousand,  either  by  lot,  rotation,  sive,  authoritative  determination — 

or    otherwise.      The     language     of  whereas    the    £'jYYPa?s^   or  "com- 

Thucydides,  when  he  describes  (in  missioners  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 

the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ar-  tion,"  were  only  invested  with  the 

Dold,  c.  93)  the  projected  formation  function  of  submitting    something 

of  the  Four  Hundred    by    rotation  for    approbation     to     the     public 

cut  of  the  Five  Thousand,  is  very  assembly  or  competent  authority; 

different— xai    EX    T<VJT<O-J     EM    uipci  that  is,    assuming  that   the  public 

too?    Ts-paxoaious    lasa&cu,    &c.    M.  assembly    remained     an     efficient 

Boeckh  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  reality. 

b.  ii.  ch.  21.  p.  20^,  Eng.  Tr.)  is  not  Moreover  the  words  -/at  TaXXa 
satisfactory  in  his  description  of  would  hardly  be  used  in  immediate 
this  event.  sequence  to  vop-c/QsTai;  if  the  latter 
The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the  word  meant  that  which  the  corn- 
Five  Thousand,  as  a  number  exist-  mentators  suppose : — "Commission- 
ing from  the  commencement  only  ers  for  framing  a  constitution 
in  talk  and  imagination,  neither  and  the  other  things  toivards  the 
realized  nor  intended  to  be  realized  constitution.'''1  Such  commissioners 
— coincides  with  the  full  meaning  are  surely  far  too  prominent  and 
of  this  passage  of  Thucydides,  as  initiative  in  their  function  to  be 
well  as  with  everything  which  he  named  in  this  way.  Let  us  add, 
had  before  said  about  them.  that  the  most  material  items  iu 
I  will  here  add  that  6-6joi  or). a  the  new  constitution  (if  we  are  so 
zapj/ovTcu  means  persons  furnish-  to  call  it)  have  already  been 
ing  arms  either  for  themselves  distinctly  specilied  as  settled  by 
alone,  or  for  others  also  (Xeuoph.  public  vote,  before  these  MO^STOU 
Hellen.  iii.  4,  15).  are  even  named. 

As    to     the    second     point,     the  It  is    important   to    notice,    that 

signification  of  •JOJA'./OE-CC?,   I  stand  even  the  Thirty,  who  were  named 

apon  the  general  use  of  that  word  six  years  afterwards  to  draw  up  a 
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were  renewed:  after  which  many  other  assemblies  were 
also  held,  in  which  Nomothetge,  Dikasts,  and  other  insti- 
tutions essential  to  the  working  of  the  democracy,  were 
constituted.  Various  other  votes  were  also  passed;  espe- 
cially one,  on  the  proposition  of  Kritias,  seconded  by 
Theramenes, l  to  restore  Alkibiades  and  some  of  his  friends 
from  exile;  while  messages  were  farther  despatched,  both 
to  him  and  to  the  armament  at  Samos,  doubtless  confirm- 
ing the  recent  nomination  of  generals,  apprising  them  of 
what  had  recently  occurred  at  Athens,  as  well  as  bespeak- 
ing their  full  concurrence  and  unabated  efforts  against  the 
common  enemy. 

Thucydides  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general 
spirit   of  moderation   and   patriotic    harmony 

Moderation      r.  .   ,  .          ii*,ir  n        1-11  • 

of  political  which  now  reigned  at  Athens,  and  which  di- 

antipathies,  rected  the  political  proceedings  of  the  people.3 

patriotic  But  he  does  not  countenance  the  belief  (as  he 

spirit,  now  ]jas  been  sometimes  understood),  nor  is  it  true 

prevalent.       .  .    ,       ,,    ,.      ,       ,,     ,     ,,  j         j 

.  m  point  of  lact — that  they  now  introduced  a 

constitution,  at  the  moment  when  Five  Hundred,  exercising  con- 
Sparta  was  mistress  of  Athens  and  jointly  with  the  senate  the  function 
when  the  people  were  thoroughly  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  lawa 
put  down,  are  not  called  vo|j.of(£Tai,  proposed  to  them, 
but  are  named  by  a  circumlocu-  '  Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  c.  33. 
tion  equivalent  to  c'JYTP3?3'5 —  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c.  6, 
"E6o£e  TOJ  Sr/jAW,  TpiixcnTot  avSpas  and  Diodorus,  xiii.  38— 42)  mentions 
iXesQai,  01  TO'J?  naTpioiK  -J'ifiouc  ?uf-  Theramenes  as  the  principal  author 
Ypi'j/ouai,  xaQ"  ou<;  noXiTS'iaouat. —  of  the  decree  for  restoring  Alki- 
AipeOsvTc?  Ss,  eo'  <p  ts  SuYYP^'jm  biades  from  exile.  But  the  precise 
v6|xou«  xaQ'  ouoTivGt?  itoXiTS'iaoivTO,  words  of  the  elegy  composed  by 
TOUTOU;  (jisv  diet  sjisXXov  ?UYYP"?:IV'  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  vindi- 
TS  xai  airoosix^uvat,  &c.  (Xenophon,  cates  this  proceeding  to  himself, 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  2—11.)  Xenophon  are  cited  by  Plutarch,  and  are 
calls  Kritias  and  Charikles  the  very  good  evidence.  Doubtless 
Nomothetce  of  the  Thirty  (Memor.  many  of  the  leading  mensupported, 
1.  2,  30),  but  this  is  not  demo-  and  none  opposed,  the  proposi- 
cracy.  tion. 

For  the  signification  of  vO|/.o9sTT]s  2  Thucyd.  viii.  97.    Kai  o1!)/  >jxtaTa 

(applied  most  generally  to  Solon,  ST)    TOV  zpiiTov   ypovov   in\  •($   e|xoij 

sometimes    to     others     either    by  'Afivjvaloi  ^oiivovTai  so  7:oXiT£'JaavTi?. 

rhetorical  looseness  or  by  ironical  (jiSTpia  )ap  ^  TS  E?  TOVJ?  oXifous  xal 

taunt)    or    vo(xo9sTo;i,    a    numerous  too?  noXXou;  S'!>Yxpa<jti;  i-fi-n-co,   xai 

body  of  persons  chosen  and  sworn  ex     -ovrjpd)-;    TUJ-<    irpaY(A«"U)v    Ys''°' 

— see  Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  sect,  (xsvtov    TOIJTO    rpujTOv    ov^-<iY"s    "''j^ 

3,  33,  37;  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  iroXtv. 

sect.  81 — 85,  c.  14.  p.  38 — where  the  I  refer  the   reader  to    a  note   on 

Nomothetje    are    a   sworn   body  of  this  passage  in  one  of  my   former 
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new  constitution.  Putting  an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to 
the  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  de- 
mocracy, seemingly  with  only  two  modifications — first,  the 
partial  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage — next,  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  payment  for  political  functions.  The  im- 
peachment against  Antiphon,  tried  immediately  afterwards, 
went  before  the  Senate  and  the  Dikastery,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  old  democratical  forms  of  procedure.  But  we 
must  presume  that  the  Senate,  the  Dikasts,  the  Nomothetse, 
the  Ekklesiasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  assembly), 
the  public  orators  who  prosecuted  state-criminals  or  de- 
fended any  law  when  it  was  impugned — must  have  worked 
for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned  were 
of  little  practical  effect.  The  exclusive  body  of  The  Five 
Five  Thousand  citizens,  professedly  constituted  Thousand— 
at  this  juncture,  was  neither  exactly  realised,  ne"g™ber 
nor  long  retained.  It  was  constituted,  even  exactly 
now,  more  as  a  nominal  than  as  a  real  limit;  a  reahsed- 
nominal  total,  yet  no  longer  a  mere  blank  as  the  Four 
Hundred  had  originally  produced  it,  but  containing  indeed 
a  number  of  individual  names  greater  than  the  total,  and 
without  any  assignable  line  of  demarcation.  The  mere 
fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished  a  panoply  was  entitled 
to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand — and  not  they  alone,  but  others 
besides ' — shows  that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either 
to  that  or  to  any  other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit 
a  speech  composed  by  Lysias,-  the  Four  Hundred  had 
themselves  (after  the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress 
at  Eetioneia,  and  when  power  was  passing  out  of  their 
hands)  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  draw  up 
for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  The  Five  Thousand:  and 
Polystratus,  a  member  of  that  committee,  takes  credit  with 
the  succeeding  democracy  for  having  made  the  list  com- 
prise nine  thousand  names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As 
this  list  of  Polystratus  (if  indeed  it  ever  existed)  was  never 
either  published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the  description 

volumes,    and  on    the  explanation  of  those  who  furnished  panoplies, 

given  of  it  by  Dr.  Arnold  (see  ch.  It  could  never  have  been  intended, 

xlv.).  for  example,  to  exclude  the  Hippeis 

1  The  words  of  Thucyclides  (viii.  or  Knights. 

9") — stvat    SE     auTu>v,    o-ojot    X7.1         J  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato, 

l-}.i    r.cipiyoMTcu— show     that     this  c.  4.  p.  675  Reisk. 
body  was  not  composed  exclusively 
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given  of  it  to  illustrate  my  position,  that  the  number  Five 
Thousand  was  now  understood  on  all  sides  as  an  indefinite 
expression  for  a  suffrage  extensive,  but  not  universal.  The 
number  had  been  first  invented  by  Antiphon  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred,  to  cloak  their  own  usurpation 
and  intimidate  the  democracy:  next,  it  served  the  purpose 
of  Theramenes  and  the  minority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  sort  of  dynastic  opposition  (to 
use  modern  phraseology)  within  the  limits  of  the  oligarchy 
— that  is,  without  appearing  to  overstep  principles  acknow- 
ledged by  the  oligarchy  themselves:  lastly,  it  was  employed 
by  the  democratical  party  generally  as  a  convenient  middle 
term  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with  as  little  dis- 
pute as  possible;  for  Alkibiades  and  the  armament  had 
sent  word  home  that  they  adhered  to  the  Five  Thousand, 
and  to  the  abolition  of  salaried  civil  functions. l 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand, 
p.  especially  with  the  expansive  numerical  con- 
Thousand  struction  now  adopted,  was  of  little  value  either 
— Yaerree^oon  to  themselves  or  to  the  state;2  while  it  was  an 
intouniver-  insulting  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  excluded 
eai  citizen-  multitude,  especially  to  brave  and  active  seamen 
like  the  Parali.  Though  prudent  as  a  step  of 
momentary  transition,  it  could  not  stand,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  preserve  it  in  permanence — amidst  a  com- 
munity so  long  accustomed  to  universal  citizenship,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy  called 
for  energetic  efforts  from  all  the  citizens. 

Even  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,  the  members  of 
the  Five  Thousand  themselves  would  soon  become  tired, 
not  less  than  the  poorer  freemen,  of  serving  without  pay, 
as  senators  or  in  other  ways:  so  that  nothing  but  absolute 
financial  deficit  would  prevent  the  re-establishment,  entire 
or  partial,  of  the  pay.  And  that  deficit  was  never  so  com- 
plete as  to  stop  the  disbursement  of  the  Diobely,  or  dis- 
tribution of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on  occasion  of  various 
religious  festivals.  Such  distribution  continued  without 
interruption;  though  perhaps  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  it  was  made  may  have  been  lessened.3 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  86.  3  See  the   valuable  financial   in- 

7  Thucyd.  viii.  92.     TO   JASV    XOCTOC-  scriptions   in   M.  Boeckh's   Corpus 

CTYJJOCI  |XETo);ofjq  toao'JTO'j;,  avtixpu?  Inscriptionum,  part  i.  nos.  147,  148, 

&v  SrjjAOv  7)Y<''J|J-svot,  &o.  -which  attest  considerable  disburse- 
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How  far,  or  under  what  restriction,  any  re-establish- 
ment of  civil  pay  obtained  footing  during  the  Restoration 
seven  years  between  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  of  the  com- 
Thirty,  we  cannot  say.  But  leaving  this  point  mocracjs 
undecided,  we  can  show,  that  within  a  year  after  an  except 
the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  suffrage  pay' 
of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand  expanded  into  the  suffrage 
of  all  Athenians  without  exception,  or  into  the  full  an- 
tecedent democracy.  A  memorable  decree,  passed  about 
eleven  months  after  that  event — at  the  commencement  of 
the  archonship  ofGlaukippus  (June  or  July  4 1 0  B.C.)  when 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Dikasts  and  other  civil 
functionaries  were  renewed  for  the  coming  year,  pursuant 
to  the  ancient  democratical  practice — exhibits  to  us  the 
full  democracy  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow  of 
feeling  called  forth  by  a  recent  restoration.  It  seems  to 
have  been  thought  that  this  first  renewal  of  archons  and 
other  functionaries,  under  the  revived  democracy,  ought  to 
be  stamped  by  some  emphatic  proclamation  of  sentiment, 
analogous  to  the  solemn  and  heart-stirring  oath  taken  in 
the  preceding  year  at  Samos.  Accordingly  Demophantus 
proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or)  decree, '  prescribing 
the  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenians  to  stand 
by  the  democratical  constitution. 

The  terms  of  his  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.   "If 
any  man  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or   psepiiism  Of 
hold  any  magistracy  after  the  democracy  has   Demopiian- 
been  subverted,  he  shall  be  an  enemy  of  the   craUcai"10 
Athenians.   Let  him  be  put  to  death  .with  im-   oath  Pre- 
punity,  and  let  his  property  be  confiscated  to    scnbed- 
the  public,  with  the  reservation  of  a  tithe  to  Athene.    Let 
the  man  who  has  killed  him,  and  the  accomplice  privy  to 
the  act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good  religious  odour. 

ments  for  the  Diobely  in  410  409  B.C.  haltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  108 
Xor  does  it  seem  that  there  was  (in  the  comment  upon  sundry  in- 
much  diminution  during  these  same  scriptions  appended  to  his  work, 
years  in  the  private  expenditure  not  included  in  the  English  tront- 
and  ostentation  of  the  Clioresji  at  lation  by  Sir  G.  Lewis) ;  also  Meier, 
the  festivals  and  other  exhibitions:  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  sect.  ii. 
see  the  Oration  xxi.  of  Lysi:is-—  p.  G-lo.  Wachsmuth  erroneously 
'Aro/.o-fi'  ^lopoOrjxvcc;  —  c.  1,  2.  p.  '.9?-  places  the  date  of  it  after  the 
700  Reiske.  Thirty— see  Hellen.  AHerth.  ii.  ix. 

1  About  the  date  of  this  psephism  p.  2  7. 
or  decree,  see  Boeckh,  Staaishaus- 

VOL.  VII.  Y 
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Let  all  Athenians  swear  an  oath  under  the  sacrifice  of  full- 
grown  victims,  in  their  respective  tribes  and  demes,  to  kill 
him.  i  Let  the  oath  be  as  follows : —  'I  will  kill  with  my  own 
hand,  if  I  am  able,  any  man  who  shall  subvert  the  demo- 
cracy at  Athens,  or  who  shall  hold  any  office  in  future  after 
the  democracy  has  been  subverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  making  himself  a  despot,  or  shall  help  the 
despot  to  establish  himself.  And  if  any  one  else  shall  kill 
him,  I  will  account  the  slayer  to  be  holy  as  respects  both 
gods  and  demons,  as  having  slain  an  enemy  of  the  Athe- 
nians. And  I  engage,  by  word,  by  deed  and  by  vote,  to  sell 
his  property  and  make  over  one-half  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If  any  man  shall 
perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the  despot,  I  will  be 
kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  children,  as  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  and  their  descendants.  And  I  hereby  dissolve 
and  release  all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to  the 
Athenian  people,  either  at  Athens,  or  at  the  camp  (at 
Samos)  or  elsewhere.' 2  Let  all  Athenians  swear  this  as  the 
regular  oath  immediately  before  the  festival  of  theDionysia, 
with  sacrifice  and  full-grown  victims;3  invoking  upon  him 
who  keeps  it,  good  things  in  abundance, — but  upon  him 
who  breaks  it,  destruction  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his 
family." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athenians 

1  Andokides   de   Mysteriis,   sect,  oligarchical   conspirators,   both  at 

95-99.   (c.    16,    p.  48  R.)— '0  5'  txr.o-  Sarnos  and  at  Athens,  are  doubtless 

XTsivac;    TOV   Taij-a   jtoirjsotvTa,  xcu  6  intended  to  be  abrogated:  and  this 

o'jijLpo'jXsojac,  oaio?  IsTiD.xou  E'jayT;?.  oath,  like  that  of  the  armament  at 

"OjAoaai   6'    'A&Tjvaioo?    aitotvxac;  Samos  (Thucyd.  viii. 75),  is  intended 

y.iV     iepOoM    "Xsicov,    x  o  t  a    <puX  a?  to    be    sworn    by    every    one,     in 

xal  xata  or,  p.  o  us,  aTtoxTsivsiv  TGV  eluding  those  who  had  before  been 

-auTa  Ttoir TJ.-I~I.  members  of   the    oligarchical  con- 

The    comment   of  Sievers  (Com-  spiracy.    Perhaps    it  may    also    be 

mentationes  De  Xenophontis  Hel-  intended  to  abrogate  the  covenant 

lenicis,   Berlin,  1833,  p.  18,  19)  on  sworn  by  the  members  of  the  politi- 

the  events  of  this  time,  is  not  clear,  cal     clubs     or     S-u  ;U)[ioat2i     among 

*  Andokides   de   Mysteriis,    sect,  themselves,   insofar  as    it  pledged 

95-99:   (c.    1C.    p.  48  R.)     "Orrouoi   3'  them    to    anti-coustitutional     acts 

opxoi  GjJUUfjiCMTai  'AOrjVTjjiv    f,  e  v  T  <i  (Thucyd.  viii.  54-81). 

3  Andokides   de    Mysteriis,    sect. 

xai  95-99.    (c.   Ifi.   p.    48.   R.)     TXUTOI   Si 
ojjLOiivTujv  'A  9  rjv  a  T  o  t  it  a  VT  e  ?  xa8* 

To  what  particular  anti-constitu-  isptuv    TsXsitov,     "6v    vi(xi(j.ov    opxov, 

tioual  oaths  allusion  is  here  made,  i:po  Aiorjsituv,  Ac. 
\ve  cannot  tell.     All  those  ,of  the 
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not  only  passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly,  less  than  a 
year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  also 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  column  close  to  the  door  of  the 
Senate-house.  It  plainly  indicates,  not  merely  that  the  de- 
mocracy had  returned,  but  an  unusual  intensity  of  demo- 
cratical  feeling  along  with  it.  The  constitution  which  all 
the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by  the  most  strenuous 
measures  of  defence,  must  have  been  a  constitution  in 
which  all  Athenians  had  political  rights — not  one  of  Five 
Thousand  privileged  persons  excluding  the  rest.1  This 
decree  became  invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by 
the  general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon  any  laws 
passed  before  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  unless  specially 
re-enacted.  But  the  column,  on  which  it  stood  engraved, 
still  remained,  and  the  words  were  read  upon  it  at  least 
down  to  the  time  of  the  orator  Lykurgus,  eighty  years 
afterwards. 2 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  however, 
and  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five   Flight  of 
Thousand,  which  took  place  in  the  first  public   most  of  the 
assembly  held  after  the  defeat  off  Eretria — was   the^onr** 
sufficient  to  induce  most  of  the  violent  leaders   Hundred  to 
of  the  Four  Hundred  forthwith  to  leave  Athens.   Dekeleia' 
Peisander,  Alexikles,  and  others,  went  off  secretly  to  De- 
keleia;3  Aristarchus  alone  made  his  flight  the  means  of 
inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  his  country.  Being  among  the 

1  Those  who  think  that  a  new  He  calls  this  psephism  of  Demo 
constitution  was  established  (after  phantus  a  law  of  Solon  (sect.  9(i): 
the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hun-  see  above  in  this  History,  ch.  xi. 
dred)  are  perplexed  to  fix  the  period  3  Thucyd.  viii.  98.  Most  of  these 
at  which  the  old  democracy  was  fugitives  returned  six  years  after- 
restored.  K.  F.  Hermann  and  others  wards,  after  the  battle  of  .iEgospo- 
suppose,  without  any  special  proof,  tami,  when  the  Athenian  people 
that  it  was  restored  at  the  time  again  became  subject  to  an  oli- 
wlien  Alkibiades  returned  to  garchy  in  the  persons  of  the  Thirty. 
Athens  in  407  B.C.  See  K.F.Her-  Several  of  them  became  members 
mann,  Griech.  Staats-Alterthiimer,  of  the  senate  which  worked  under 
P.  1C7.  not.  13.  the  Thirty  (Lysins  cont.  Agorat. 

*  Lykurgus,    adv.   Leokrat.  sect.  sect.  80.  c.  IP.  p.  495). 

131.  c.  p.  225:  compare  Demosthen.  Whether  Aristoteles    and   Chari- 

adv.  Leptin.  sect.  13,-.  c.  34.  p.  5f)c.  kles  were    among    the    number    of 

If   we    wanted    any    proof,    how  the    Four  Hundred  who  now  went 

perfectly  reckless    and  unmeaning  into  exile,    as  "Wattenbach   affirms 

is    the    mention    of    the    name    of  (Do    Quadringent.    Ath.    Factionc, 

Solon    by    the    orators,    we    should  p.  CG),  seems  not  clearly  made  out. 
find  il  in  this  passage  of  Anrlokidoa. 
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number  of  the  generals,  he  availed  himself  of  this  authority 
to  march — with  some  of  the  rudest  among  those  Scythian 
archers,  who  did  the  police  duty  of  the  city — to  (Enoe  on 
the  Boeotian  frontier,  which  was  at  that  moment  under  siege 
by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  united.  Aristarchus, 
in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  presented  himself  to  the 
garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
just  concluded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was 
that  (Enoe  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He 
therefore,  as  general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place, 
under  the  benefit  of  a  truce  to  return  home.  The  garrison, 
having  been  closely  blocked  up,  and  kept  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  actual  condi  tion  of  politics,  obeyed  the  order  with- 
out reserve;  so  that  the  Boeotians  acquired  possession  of 
this  very  important  frontier  position — a  new  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Athens,  besides  Dekeleia. 1 

Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored,  and 
the  divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament  at  Samos 
terminated,  after  an  interruption  of  about  four  months  by 
the  successful  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  It  was 
Theramenes  only  ^Y  a  sort  °f  miracle — or  rather  by  the  in- 
stands  credible  backwardness  and  stupidity  of  her 

acc^e  the*  foreign  enemies — that  Athens  escaped  alive 
remaining  from  this  nefarious  aggression  of  her  own  ablest 
th^Four*  and  wealthiest  citizens.  That  the  victorious  de- 
Hundred,  mocracy  should  animadvert  upon  and  punish  the 
interference  principal  actors  concerned  in  it — who  had  sa- 
to  the  fort  tiated  their  own  selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of 
neia^nd  so  much  suffering,  anxiety,  and  peril,  to  their 
the  embassy  country — wasnothingmore  than  rigorous  justice, 
to  parta.  jgu^.  ^g  circumstanees  of  the  case  were  peculiar: 
for  the  counter-revolution  had  been  accomplished  partly  by 
the  aid  of  a  minority  among  the  Four  Hundred  themselves 
— Theramenes,  Aristokrates,  and  others,  together  with  the 
Board  of  Elders  called  Probuli — all  of  whom  had  been,  at 
the  outset,  either  principals  or  accomplices  in  that  system 
of  terrorism  and  assassination,  whereby  the  democracy  had 
been  overthrown  and  the  oligarchical  rulers  established 
in  the  Senate-house.  The  earlier  operations  of  the  con- 
spiracy, therefore,  though  among  its  worst  features,  could 
not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  and  trial,  without  compromising 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  89-90.  'ApiCTTip^o;,  i-JTjp  ev  TOI?  (xdXioTa  xai  ex  -rcXiiaTOU 
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these  parties  as  fellow-criminals.  Theramenes  evaded  the 
difficulty,  by  selecting  for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the 
majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  which  he  and  his  partisans 
had  opposed,  and  on  which  therefore  he  had  no  interests 
adverse  either  to  justice  or  to  the  popular  feeling.  He 
stood  forward  to  impeach  the  last  embassy  sent  by  the 
Four  Hundred  to  Sparta — sentwithinstructions  to  purchase 
peace  and  alliance  at  almost  any  price — and  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the  reception 
of  an  enemy's  garrison.  This  act  of  manifest  treason,  in 
which  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  other  known  envoys 
were  concerned,  was  chosen  as  the  special  matter  for  public 
trial  and  punishment,  not  less  on  public  grounds  than  with 
a  view  to  his  own  favour  in  the  renewed  democracy.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  Theramenes  who  thus  denounced  his 
old  friends  and  fellow-conspirators,  after  having  lent  hand 
and  heart  to  their  earlier  and  not  less  guilty  deeds — was 
long  remembered  as  a  treacherous  betrayal,  and  employed 
in  after-days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocious  injustice  against 
himself.1 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all 
except  Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Ono- 
makles,  seem  to  have  already  escaped  to  Dekeleia  or  else- 
where. Phrynichus  (as  I  have  mentioned  a  few  pages 
above)  had  been  assassinated  several  days  before.  Re- 
specting his  memory,  a  condemnatory  vote  had  already 
been  just  passed  by  the  restored  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
decreeing  that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and  his 
house  razed  to  the  ground;  and  conferring  the  gift  of  ci- 
tizenship, together  with  a  pecuniary  recompense,  on  two 
foreigners  who  claimed  to  have  assassinated  him.2  The 

1  Lysias   cont.  Eratosthen.  c.  11.  chus,    preceded    the   trial    of  Anti- 

p.   427.   sect.   60-68.     Bo'j).o(xs-/o?  81  phon  — we    may    gather    from    the 

(Theramenes)    Ttp     upiETspuj    itXr^Et  concluding  words  of  the  sentence 

JIIOTOC   SorEiv   eivai,    'Avtupib-j-a  xai  passed    upon   Antiphon:    see   Plu- 

'Apy_£-.76Xe|j.ov,  cptXTaiO'ji;  ovTa?  a'JTiu,  tarch,    Vit.    X.    Oratt.    p.    384   B. : 

xoTTj^opibv    d;rsxT£iViV   el?   TosoyTCJV  compare    Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 

OE  xaxiai;  rjXQs-^  0)375  5|xo(  [AE-(  6ia  TYJV  313. 

upoi;    exsivo'-K   itiaTtv   ujxd;    xaTiOo'j-  Both    Lysias    and  Lykurgus,   the 

Xibaocco,   Sia   SE  TTJV  fipb?  ujxa?  TO'J?  orators,    contain  statements  about 

<piXcu<;  dncbXEaEv.  the  death  of  Phrynichus  which  are 

Compare  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  3,  not   in   harmony  with  Thucydides. 

30-33.  Both  these  orators  agree  in  report- 

1  That  these  votes,  respecting  the  ing  the  names  of  the  two  foreigners 

memory  and   the  deatli  of  Phryni-  who  claimed  to  have  slain  Phrym- 
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other  three,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomakles,  * 
were  presented  in  name  to  the  Senate  by  the  generals  (of 
whom  probably  Theramenes  was  one)  as  having  gone  on 
a  mission  to  Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief  to  Athens, 
partly  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly  through  the  Spar- 
tan garrison  at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  presentation,  doubt- 
less a  document  of  some  length  and  going  into  particulars, 
a  senator  named  Andron  moved, — That  the  generals,  aided 
by  any  ten  senators  whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the 
three  persons  accused,  and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial : 
— That  the  Thesmothetse  do  send  to  each  of  the  three  a 
formal  summons,  to  prepare  themselve^fe  for  trial  on  a 
future  day  before  the  Dikastery,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason — and  do  bring  them  to  trial  on  the  day  named;  as- 
sisted by  the  generals,  the  ten  senators  chosen  as  auxilia- 
ries, and  any  other  citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as 
their  accusers.  Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried  separate- 
ly, and  if  condemned,  was  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  penal  law  of  the  city  against  traitors,  or  persons  guilty 
of  treason. 2 

Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  in 
Antiphon  Athens,  or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there, 
tried,  con-  on  ^e  (jay  when  this  resolution  was  passed  by 
and"16  '  the  Senate, — yet  before  it  was  executed,  Ono- 
executed.  makles  had  fled;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Arche- 

chus,  and  whose  claim  was  allowed  trial  the  dead  body  of  Phrynichus, 

by    the    people    afterwards,    in    a  and  that  Aristarchus  and  Alexikles 

formal  reward  and  vote  of  citizen-  were  put  to  death  for  undertaking 

ship  —  Thrasybulus    of  Kalydon —  its   defence  —  is   certainly    in    part 

Apollodorus     of    Megara    (Lysias  false,    and   probably  wholly  false, 

cont.  Agorat.  c.  18.  p.  492 ;  Lykurg.  Ariatarchus    was    then    at    (Knoe, 

cont.  Leokrat.  c.  29.  p.  217).  Alexikles  at  Dekeleia. 

Lykurgus    says  that  Phrynichus  '  Onomakles  had  been  one  of  the 

was    assassinated    by   night    "near  colleagues  of  Phrynichus,  as  gen- 

the  fountain   hard   by  the  willow-  eral  of  the  armament  in  Ionia,  in 

trees:"  which  is  quite  contradictory  the     preceding    autumn     (Thucyd. 

to  Thucydides,  who  states  that  the  viii.  25). 

deed  was  done  in  daylight,  and  in  In    one    of   the    Biographies    of 

the  market-place.  Agoratus,  against  Thucydides  (p.  xxii.  in  Dr.  Arnold's 

whom    the     speech     of    Lysias    is  edition)  it  is  stated  that  Ouomakles 

directed,   pretended   to   have  been  was  executed  along  with  the  other 

one  of  the  assassins,   and  claimed  two  :  but  the  document  cited  in  the 

reward  on   that  score.  Pseudo-Plutarch  contradicts  this. 

The  story  of  Lykurgus,  that  the  2  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  834: 

Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition  compare  Xenophon,  He-llenic.  i.  7, 

ofKritias,  exhumed  and  brought  to  22. 
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ptolemus  only  were  imprisoned  for  trial.  They  too  must 
have  had  ample  opportunity  for  leaving  the  city,  and  we 
might  have  presumed  that  Antiphon  would  have  thought 
it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander  and  Alexikles. 
So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time  very  popular,  must  have 
known  that  now  at  least  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against 
his  fellow-citizens  in  a  manner  which  could  never  be  for- 
given. However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay:  and  this 
man,  who  had  given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many  of  the 
democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  received 
from  the  democracy,  when  triumphant,  full  notice  and  fair 
trial,  on  a  distinct  and  specific  charge.  The  speech  which 
he  made  in  his  defence  though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal, 
was  listened  to,  not  merely  with  patience,  but  with  admi- 
ration; as  we  may  judge  from  the  powerful  and  lasting 
effect  which  it  produced.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  the 
most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital  charge,  which 
had  ever  come  before  him;1  and  the  poet  Agathon,  doubt- 
less a  hearer,  warmly  complimented  Antiphon  on  his  elo- 
quence; to  which  the  latter  replied,  that  the  approval  of 
one  such  discerning  judge  was  in  his  eyes  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  unfriendly  verdict  of  the  multitude. 
Both  he  and  Archeptolemus  were  found  guilty  by  the 
Pikastery  and  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
They  were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called  the  Eleven 
(the  chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Athens)  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  customary  draught  of  hemlock.  Their  pro- 
perties were  confiscated:  their  houses  were  directed  to  be 
razed,  and  the  vacant  site  to  be  marked  by  columns, 
with  the  inscription — "The  residence  of  Antiphon  the 
traitor — of  Archeptolemus  the  traitor."  They  were  not 

Apolexis  was  one  of  the  accusers  Dikastery  himself.  The  words  -xal 

of  Antiphon:  see  Harpokration,  v.  COJTO;  TE,  following  immediately, 

STacnibtirc.  set  forth  his  great  efficiency  when 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  08;  Aristotel.  he  did  for  once  plead  his  own  cause. 

Ethic.  Eudem.  iii.  5.  (\  ccl  a  u  T  6  <;  Ruhnken  seems  quite  right  (Dis- 

TE  CAvTi(p<I>v)— apiata  cmvsTott  TU)V  sortat.  De  Antiphont.  p.  818  Reisk.) 

(i^ypi  ejj.10,  u-sp  ot'jTim  TO'JTiov  in  considering  the  oration  rcspi 

atTtotfisl;— Botvito'j  Sixr^v  isrAdf  15301-  pi-iz-'iasuMi  to  be  Antiphon's  de- 

(Xivoc — "And  lie  too  for  himself,"  &c.  fence  of  himself — though  "Wester- 

Thucydides  had  just  before  stated  mann  (Geschichte  der  Griechisch. 

that  Antiphon  rendered  the  most  Eeredsamkeit,  p.  277)  controverts 

valuable  service  as  an  adviser  to  thisopinion.  This  oration  is  nlluded 

other  litigants,  but  that  he  seldom  to  in  several  of  the  articles  in  Har- 

spoke  before  the  people  or  the  pokration. 
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permitted  to  be  buried  either  in  Attica  or  in  any  territory 
subject  to  Athenian  dominion.1  Their  children,  both  le- 
gitimate and  illegitimate,  were  deprived  of  the  citizenship; 
and  the  citizen,  who  should  adopt  any  descendant  of 
either  of  them,  was  to  be  himself  in  like  manner  disfran- 
chised. 

Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Dikastery,  pur- 
suant to  the  Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was  direct- 
ed to  be  engraved  on  the  same  brazen  column  as  the 
decree  of  honour  to  the  slayers  of  Phrynichus.  From 
that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and  has  thus  passed  into 
history.2 

How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  actually 
came  to  trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no 

Treatment  „  ,  .  i         i.  •  j  c       i 

of  the  Four  means  or  knowing;  but  there  is  ground  for  be- 
Hundred  lieving  that  none  were  put  to  death  except 

generally.         .      ,-    i  j      »  ,    i  i 

Antiphon    and  Archeptolemus  —  perhaps  also 
Aristarchus,  the  betrayer  of  (Euoe  to  the  Boeotians.     The 

1  So,  Themistokles,  as  a  traitor,  the    Senate    for   sending  Antiphon 

was   not   allowed   to  be  buried    in  and  Archeptolemus   to    trial)    had 

Attica     (Thucyd.    i.    138;     Cornel,  been  himself  a  member  of  the  Four 

Nepos.  Vit.  Themistocl.  ii.  10).   His  Hundred  oligarchs.  as\vellas  Thera- 

friends    are    said    to   have  brought  menes  (Harp.  v.  "AvOptoO- 
his  bones  thither  secretly.  The    note    of   Dr.  Arnold,    upon 

*  It  is  given  at  length  in  Pseudo-  that  passage  (viii.  68)  wherein  Thu- 

Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  833,  834.  cydides  calls  Antiphon  dpiTTJ  ou5s- 

It  was    preserved    by    Csecilius,    a  vo?  yatspo?— "inferior  to  no  man  in 

Sicilian  and  rhetorical  teacher,   of  virtue"— well    deserves    to  he  con- 

the  Augustan  age;  who  possessed  suited.     This   passage    shows   in  a 

sixty  orations  ascribed  to  Antiphon,  remarkable  manner,   what  were  the 

twenty-five  of  which  he  considered  political     and     private     qualities 

to  be  spurious.  which    determined    the   esteem    of 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Thucydides.      It     shows     that    his 

Kallaeschrus   sued    for  in  marriage  sympathies    went    along    with   the 

pursuant  to  the  forms  of  law,  being  oligarchical  party;  and  that  while 

entitled  to  do   so    on  the    score  of  the     exaggerations    of    opposition 

near     relationship      (eTtsSixdjaTo).  speakers    or  demagogues,    such  as 

Kallajschrus    was    himself    one    of  those  which    he    imputes  to  Kleon 

the     Four     Hundred  —  perhaps     a  and    Hyperholus,     provoked     his 

brother    of  Kritias.    It  seems    sin-  hitter  hatred — exaggerations  of  the 

gular  that  the  legal  power  of  suing  oligarchical  warfare,  or  multiplied 

at  law    for   a  female   in   marriage,  assassinations,    did  not  make   him 

by  right  of  near  kin    (TOU   Er.iSixi-  like  a  man  the  worse.   But  it  shows 

Csa6o;i))    could  extend   to  a  female  at  the  same  time  his  high  candour 

disfranchised     and    debarred    from  in   the   narration    of  facts;    for  he 

all  rights  of  citizenship.  gives    an    undisguised     revelation 

If  we  may  believe  Harpokration,  both  of  the  assassinations,    and  of 

Andron   (who  made  the  motion  in  the  treason,  of  Antiphon. 
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latter  is  said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  condemned:1 
though  by  what  accident  he  afterwards  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  once  effected  his  es- 
cape, we  are  not  informed.  The  property  of  Peisander  (he 
himself  having  escaped)  was  confiscated,  and  granted  either 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a  recompense  to  Apollodorus, 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Phrynichus:2  probably  the 
property  of  the  other  conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was 
confiscated  also.  Polystratus,  another  of  the  Four  Hund- 
red, who  had  only  become  a  member  of  that  body  a  few 
days  before  its  fall,  was  tried  during  absence  (which  ab- 
sence his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle  off  Eretria) 
and  heavily  fined.  It  seems  that  each  of  the  Four  Hund- 
red was  called  on  to  go  through  an  audit  and  a  trial  of  ac- 
countability (according  to  the  practice  general  at  Athens 
with  magistrates  going  out  of  office).  Such  of  them  as  did 
not  appear  to  this  trial  were  condemned  to  fine,  to  exile, 
or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as  traitors.  But  most  of 
those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been  acquitted,  partly, 
we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Logistse  or  auditing  officers 
— though  some  were  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  partial 
political  disability,  along  with  those  hoplites  who  had  been 
the  most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred.3 

1  Xeuoph.  Hellenic,  i.  7,  28.    This  mene    et  Aristocrate  steterant,    In 

is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  pas-  magno  honore   habiti  sunt:    omni- 

sage;    though    it   may   also    mean  bus  autem  rationea   reddendse  fue- 

that  a  day  for  trial  was  named,  but  runt;  qui  solum  vertissent,  prodi- 

that  Aristarchus    did    not    appear,  tores    judicati     sunt,     nomina    in 

Aristarchus     may     possibly     have  publico    proposita"    ("Wattenbach, 

been  made  prisoner   in  one  of  the  De  Quadringentorum  Athenis  Fac- 

engiigements  which  took  place  be-  tione,  p.  65). 

twecn    the    garrison    of   Dekeleia  From    the     psephism     of    Patro- 

and  the  Athenians.     The  Athenian  kleides    (passed    six   years    subse- 

exilea  in  a  body  established  them-  quently,  after  the  battle  of  -i^gos- 

selves  at  Dekeleia  and  carried  on  potamos)  we  learn  that  the  names 

constant  war   with   the  citizens   at  of  such   among  the  Four  Hundred 

Athens:     see     Lysias,     De    Bonis  as  did  not  stay   to  take  their  trial 

Nicia>  Fratris,    Or.  xviii.    ch.  4.    p.  were    engraved    on  pillars  distinct 

604 ;  Pro  Polystrato,  Orat.  xx.  c.  7.  from    those    who    were    tried    and 

p.    f.88 ;     Andokides    de    Mysteriis,  condemned     either    to    fine    or    to 

c.  17.  p.  50.  various  disabilities — Andokides  de 

7  Lysias,  De  Olea  Sacra,  Or.  vii.  Mysteriis,  sect.  75-78— Kat  osa  ovo- 

ch.  2.  p.  263  Reisk.  [xotTa    TU>-;    TETpocxosicov     tt-jrj<;    efT*" 

*  ';Quadringontis   ipsa  dominatio  Ypouttat,    r\   ct).Xo  TI    r;pl    TU>V   i-i  TJ) 

fraudi  non  fuit ;  imo  qui  cumThera-  oXiyap/ia  TtpayOicru)-*   £3Ti    TOU   f£- 
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Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  proceedings 
Favourable  of  the  Athenian  people  at  this  restoration  of 
^d£ument  the  democracy,  we  know  from  Thucydides  that 

of  Ihucy-        II     •  j  i          i         j  •  ^ 

aides  on  the   their  prudence  and  moderation  were  exemplary, 
conduct  of    The  eulogy,  which  he  bestows  in  such  emphatic 

the  Athe-  Vi     -11        •  .   .1  •     •         ,r 

nians.  terms  upon  their  behaviour  at  this  juncture,  is 

Ypa|i(xivov,  TcXrjv  ozoua  £v  CJT^-  to  be  the  cousin,  whereas  he  was 

Xan  feypaitTat  ribv  (J.7)  svSdos  in  reality  only  fellow  demot,  of 

IASIV  IXVTUJV,  Ac.  (these  last  names,  Phrynichus  (sect.  20,  24,  11).  The 

as  the  most  criminal,  were  excepted  defence  explains  his  non-appear- 

from  the  amnesty  of  Patrokleides).  ance  by  saying  that  he  had  beea 

\Ve  here  see  that  there  were  two  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Eretria, 

categories  among  the  condemned  and  that  the  trial  took  place  im- 

Four  Hundred: — 1.  Those  who  re-  mediately  after  the  deposition  of 

mained  to  stand  the  trial  of  ac-  the  Four  Hundred  (sect.  14,  24). 

countability,  and  were  condemned  He  was  heavily  fined,  and  deprived 

either  to  a  fine  which  they  could  of  his  citizenship  (sect.  15,  33,  38). 

not  pay,  or  to  some  positive  disa-  It  would  appear  that  the  fine  was 

bility.  2.  Those  who  did  not  re-  greater  than  his  property  could 

main  to  stand  their  trial,  and  were  discharge:  accordingly  this  fine, 

condemned  par  contumace.  remaining  unpaid,  would  become 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  chargeable  upon  his  sons  after  his 
find  other  names  besides  those  of  death,  and  unless  they  could  pay 
the  Four  Hundred,  found  guilty  it,  they  would  come  into  the  situ- 
as  their  partisans  — 5XXo  TI  (OVOJAOI)  ation  of  insolvent  public  debtors 
•nspt  T(Lv  i-i  T^  6XiYapy_ia  npsyQrjTtuv.  to  the  state,  which  would  debar 
Among  these  partisans  we  may  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
rank  the  soldiers  mentioned  a  little  of  citizenship,  so  long  as  the  debt 
before,  sect.  75 — ol  OTpocTiiuTai,  oT;  remained  unpaid.  But  while  Poly- 
pi e  us  [A£i  vav  E  T:  i  -d>v  tupav-  stratus  was  alive,  his  sons  were 
•YUJV  ev  T^  itoXei,  -ra  fxev  aXXa  f^  not  liable  to  the  state  for  the 
orcsp  TCHS  aXXon  itoXttat?,  eluslv  6'  payment  of  his  fine;  and  they 
kt  7<f>  ST^U)  oux  esTJv  KOTO!?  ouSs  therefore  still  remained  citizens 
pouXsuoai— where  the  preposition  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
erci  seems  to  signify  not  simply  rights,  though  he  was  disfranchised, 
contemporaneousness,  but  a  sort  They  were  three  sons,  all  of  whom 
of  intimate  connexion,  like  the  had  served  with  credit  as  hoplite*, 
phrase  eni  i-pooTatou  olxeiv  (see  and  even  as  horsemen,  in  Sicily 
Matthise,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  584 ;  Kuhner,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  speech  be- 
Gr.  Gr.  sect.  611).  fore  us,  one  of  them  prefers  a  peti- 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Poly-  tion  to  theDikastery  that  the  sen- 
strato  is  on  several  points  obscure :  tence  passed  against  his  father  may 
but  we  make  out  that  Polystratus  be  mitigated— partly  on  the  ground 
was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  that  it  was  unmerited,  'oeing  passed 
did  not  come  to  stand  his  trial  of  while  his  father  was  afraid  to  stand 
accountability,  and  was  therefore  forward  in  his  own  defence — partly- 
condemned  in  his  absence.  Severe  as  recompense  for  distinguished 
accusations  were  made  against  military  services  of  all  the  three 
him,  and  he  was  falsely  asserted  sons.  The  speech  was  delivered  at 
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indeed  doubly  remarkable:1  first,  because  it  comes 
from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the  democracy,  and  a 
strong  admirer  of  Antiphon;  next,  because  the  juncture 
itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the  popular  morality 
and  likely  to  degenerate,  by  almost  natural  tendency,  into 
excess  of  reactionary  vengeance  and  persecution.  The  de- 
mocracy was  now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from 
Kleisthenes — and  fifty  years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final 
reforms  of  Ephialtes  andPerikles;  so  that  self-government 
and  political  equality  were  a  part  of  the  habitual  sentiment 
of  every  man's  bosom — heightened  in  this  case  by  the  fact 
that  Athens  was  not  merely  a  democracy,  but  an  imperial 
democracy,  having  dependencies  abroad.2  At  a  moment 
when,  from  unparalleled  previous  disasters,  she  is  barely 
able  to  keep  up  the  struggle  against  her  foreign  enemies, 
a  small  knot  of  her  own  wealthiest  citizens,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  weakness,  contrive  by  a  tissue  of  fraud  and 
force  not  less  flagitious  than  skilfully  combined,  to  con- 
centrate in  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
to  tear  from  their  countrymen  the  security  against  bad 
government,  the  sentiment  of  equal  citizenship,  and  the 
long-established  freedom  of  speech.  Nor  is  this  all:  these 
conspirators  not  only  plant  an  oligarchical  sovereignty  in 
the  Senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that  sovereignty  by 
inviting  a  foreign  garrison  from  without,  and  by  betraying 
Athens  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies.  Two  more  deadly 
injuries  it  is  impossible  to  imagine;  and  from  neither  of 
them  would  Athens  have  escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy  had 
manifested  reasonable  alacrity.  Considering  the  immense 
peril,  the  narrow  escape,  and  the  impaired  condition  in 
which  Athens  was  left  notwithstanding  her  escape — we 
might  well  have  expected  in  the  people  a  violence  of 

a   time    later    than    the    battle    of  is    amply    sufficient    to  refute    the 

Kynossema,  in  the  autumn  of  this  vague    assertions    in    the    Oration 

year  (sect.  31),    but   not  very  long  xxv.    of    Lysias     (Ar;u.0'j    KaTotXuo. 

sifter    the    overthrow    of   the  Four  'A~oX.     sec.    34,     35)      about    great 

Hundred,    and    certainly  (I  think)  enormities    now  committed  by  the 

long  before  the  Thirty  ;  so  that  the  Athenians;     though     Mr.     Mitford 

assertion    of  Taylor    (Vit.   Lysia?,  copies   these    assertions  as  if  they 

p.  .~>5)  that  all  the  extant  orations  of  were  real  history,    referring  them 

Lysias  bear  date  after  the  Thirty,  to    a   time    four    years    afterwards 

must  be  received  with  this  excep-  (History    of    Greece,    ch.   xx.    s.  1. 

tion.  vol.  iv.  p.  327). 
1  This    testimony    of  Thucydides          *  Thucyd.  viii.  63. 
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reactionary  hostility  such  as  every  calm  observer,  while 
making  allowance  for  the  provocation,  must  nevertheless 
have  condemned;  and  perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
exasperation  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  had 
caused  the  bloody  massacres  at  Korkyra. l  And  when  we 
find  that  this  is  exactly  the  occasion  which  Thucydides  (an 
observer  rather  less  than  impartial)  selects  to  eulogise 
their  good  conduct  and  moderation,  we  are  made  deeply 
sensible  of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous  democracy 
must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now  served  as  a 
corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual  moment.  They  had 
become  familiar  with  the  cementing  force  of  a  common 
sentiment;  they  had  learnt  to  hold  sacred  the  inviolability 
of  law  and  justice,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst  enemy ; 
and  what  was  of  not  less  moment,  the  frequency  and 
freedom  of  political  discussion  had  taught  them  not  only 
to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue  for  those  of  the 
sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with  its  present 
and  prospective  liabilities,  instead  of  being  hurried  away 
by  blind  retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  mem- 
oiigarcby  orable  or  more  instructive,  than  that  between 
at  Athens,  ^njs  oligarchical  conspiracy.' — conducted  by  some 

democracy          P  , ,       °,  •,      ,    ,         -,      r.     »  « ,  a   J.T.      j 

at  Samos—  of  the  ablest  hands  at  Athens — and  the  demo- 
contrast,  cratical  movement  going  on  at  the  same  time 
in  Samos,  among  the  Athenian  armament  and  the  Samian 
citizens.  In  the  former  we  have  nothing  but  selfishness 
and  personal  ambition  from  the  beginning:  first,  a  partner- 
ship to  seize  for  their  own  advantage  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment— next,  after  this  object  has  been  accomplished,  a 
breach  among  the  partners,  arising  out  of  disappointment 
alike  selfish.  "We  find  appeal  made  to  nothing  but  the 
worst  tendencies;  either  tricks  to  practise  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  work  upon 
their  fear.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment 
invoked  is  that  of  common  patriotism,  and  equal,  public- 
minded  sympathy.  That  which  we  read  in  Thucydides — 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  armament  and  the  Samian  citizens 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths  to  upholu. 
their  democracy,  to  maintain  harmony  and  good  feeling 
with  each  other,  to  prosecute  energetically  the  war  against 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at  enmity  with  the  oli- 

1  See,  about   the  events    iu  Korkyra,  ch.  1. 
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garchical  conspirators  at  Athens — is  a  scene  among  the 
most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which  occurs  in  his  history.1 
iloreover  we  recognise  at  Samos  the  same  absence  of  re- 
actionary vengeance  as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the 
oligarchs,  Athenian  as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled; 
although  those  oligarchs  had  begun  by  assassinating  Hyper- 
bolus  and  others.  There  is  throughout  this  whole  demo- 
cratical  movement  at  Samos  a  generous  exaltation  of  com- 
mon sentiment  over  personal,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
absence  of  ferocity  against  opponents,  such  as  nothing  ex- 
cept democracy  ever  inspired  in  the  Grecian  bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of  ademocratical 
government  correspond  to  it  but  imperfectly.  Neither  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  nor  in  that  of  a  people,  does  the 
ordinary  and  every-day  movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of 
those  particular  seasons  in  which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his 
own  level,  and  becomes  capable  of  extreme  devotion  and 
heroism.  Yet  such  emotions,  though  their  complete  pre- 
dominance is  never  otherwise  than  transitory,  have  their 
foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which  are  not  even  at 
other  times  wholly  extinct,  but  count  among  the  manifold 
forces  tending  to  modify  and  improve,  if  they  cannot  govern, 
human  action.  Even  their  moments  of  transitory  pre- 
dominance leave  aluminous  tract  behind,  and  render  the  men 
who  have  passed  tlirough  them  more  apt  to  conceive  again 
the  same  generous  impulse,  though  in  fainter  degree.  It  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  Grecian  democracy  that  it  did  raise 
this  feeling  of  equal  and  patriotic  communion;  sometimes, 
and  on  rare  occasions,  like  the  scene  at  Samos,  with  over- 
whelming intensity,  so  as  to  impassion  an  unanimous  multi- 
tude; more  frequently,  in  feebler  tide,  yet  such  as  gave 
some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator  of  making 
successful  appeal  to  public  feeling  against  corruption  or 
selfishness.  If  we  follow  the  movements  of  Antiphon  and 
his  fellow-conspirators  at  Athens,  contemporaneous  with 
the  democratical  manifestations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that 
not  only  was  no  such  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but 
the  success  of  their  scheme  depended  upon  their  being 
able  to  strike  all  common  and  active  patriotism  out  of  the 
Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  "cold  shade"  of  their  oligar- 
chy— even  if  we  suppose  the  absence  of  cruelty  and  rapa- 

1  Thucyil.  viii.  75. 
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city,  which  would  probably  soon  have  become  rife  had  their 
dominion  lasted,  as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the  history 
of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty — no  sentiment  would  have 
been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude  except  fear,  servility, 
or  at  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequacity  to  leaders  whom  they 
neither  chose  nor  controlled.  To  those  who  regard  different 
forms  of  government  as  distinguished  from  each  other 
mainly  by  the  feelings  which  each  tends  to  inspire,  in  ma- 
gistrates as  well  as  citizens,  the  contemporaneous  scenes 
of  Athens  and  Samos  will  suggest  instructive  comparisons 
between  Grecian  oligarchy  and  Grecian  democracy. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE 
DEPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO 
THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA 
MINOR. 

THE  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  {installed  in  the 
Senate-house  about  February  or  March  411  B.C.,   B  c  411 
and  deposed  about  July  of  the  same  year),  after   Embar- 
four  or  five  months  of  danger  and  distraction   rassed  state 
such  as  to  bring  her  almost  within  the  grasp  of  after* the8 
her  enemies,  has  now  been  terminated  by  the   F°ur 
restoration  of  her  democracy;  with  what  attend-   Hundred- 
ant  circumstances  has  been  amply  detailed.    I  now  revert 
to  the  military  and  naval  operations  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political  dissensions  at 
Athens,  above  described. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
of  94  triremes, l  having  remained  not  less  than  80  pelopomic_ 
days  idle  at  Khodes,  had  come  back  to  Miletus  sian  fleet— 
towards  the  end  of  March;  with  the  intention  Abydos°f 
of  proceeding  to  the  rescue  of  Chios,  which  a  from 
portion  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Strom-  A-1110118- 
bichides  had  been  for  some  time  besieging,  and  which  was 
now  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  main  Athenian  fleet  at 
Samos,  however,  prevented  Astyochus  from  effecting  this 
object,  since  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  gener- 
al battle.  He  was  influenced  partly  by  the  bribes,  partly 
by  the  delusions  of  Tissaphernes,  who  sought  only  to  wear 
out  both  parties  by  protracted  war,  and  who  now  professed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  his 
aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the  ships  which  had  been 
brought  over  for  cooperation  with  Pharnabazus  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  which  were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach 
their  destination.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan 

1  Thucycl.  viii.  44,   45. 
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Berkyllidas  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to  the 
Hellespont,  there  to  join  Pharnabazus,  in  acting  against 
Abydos  and  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens. 
Abydos,  connected  with  Miletus  by  colonial  ties,  set  the 
example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to  Derkyllidas  and  Phar- 
nabazus; an  example  followed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any 
Strombichi-  Athenian  force  in  the  Hellespont;  and  the  news 
des  goes  of  this  danger  to  the  empire  in  a  fresh  quarter, 

from  Chios          ,  -i  A     /-ii  •  i  -10,  i  •   i  •  -i* 

to  the  when  conveyed  to  Chios,  alarmed  btrombichides, 

Hellespont    the  commander  of  the  Athenian  besieging  arma- 

— improved  m,         -~.,  .  ,    .  ,        °.   °, 

condition  of  ment.  Ihe  Lmans,  driven  to  despair  by  m- 
the  Chians.  creasing  famine  as  well  as  by  want  of  relief 
from  Astyochus,  and  having  recently  increased  their  fleet 
to  36  triremes  against  the  Athenian  32,  by  the  arrival  of 
12  ships  under  Leon  (obtained  from  Miletus  during  the 
absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes),  had  sallied  out  and 
fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  against  the  Athenians, 
with  some  advantage.1  Nevertheless  Strombichides  felt 
compelled  immediately  to  carry  away  24  triremes  and  a 
body  of  hoplites  for  the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.  Hence 
the  Chians  became  sufficiently  masters  of  the  sea,  to  pro- 
vision themselves  afresh,  though  the  Athenian  armament 
and  fortified  post  still  remained  on  the  island.  Astyochus 
also  was  enabled  to  recall  Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes 
to  Miletus,  and  thus  to  strengthen  his  main  fleet.2 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the 
Discontent  oligarchical  party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 
in  the  Peio-  Camp  at  Samos.  were  laying  their  plan  of  con- 

ponnesian  .   r  ,     '    ,  •  ,  ,, 

fleet  at  spiracy  as  already  recounted,  and  when  the 
Miistus.  Athenian  generals  were  divided  in  opinion — 
Charminus  siding  with  this  party,  Leon  a/ad  Diomedon 
against  it.  Apprised  of  the  reigning  dissension,  Astyochus 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  sailing  with  his 
whole  fleet  up  to  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  offering  battle : 
but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  leave  the  har- 
bour. He  accordingly  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  again 
remained  inactive,  in  expectation  (real  or  pretended)  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  ships.  But  the  discontent  of 
his  own  troops,  especially  the  Syracusan  contingent, 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  Cl,   62.     oox  1/73-      not  very  decisive. 
oov  E^ovTi;  means  a  certain  success,         *  Thucyd.  viii.  63. 
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presently  became  uncontrollable.  They  not  only  murmured 
at  the  inaction  of  the  armament  during  this  precious 
moment  of  disunion  in  the  Athenian  camp ,  but  also 
detected  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphernes  in  thus 
frittering  away  their  strength  without  result;  a  policy  still 
more  keenly  brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his  irregu- 
larity in  supplying  them  with  pay  and  provision,  which 
caused  serious  distress.  To  appease  their  clamours,  Asty- 
ochus  was  compelled  to  call  together  a  general  assembly, 
the  resolution  of  which  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  imme- 
diate battle.  He  accordingly  sailed  from  Miletus  with  his 
whole  fleet  of  1 12  triremes  round  to  the  promontory  of 
Mykale  immediately  opposite  Samos — ordering  the  Milesian 
hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by  land  to  the  same  point. 
The  Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of  only  82  sail,  in  the 
absence  of  Strombichides,  was  then  moored  near  Glauke 
on  the  mainland  of  Mykale:  but  the  public  decision  just 
taken  by  the  Peloponnesians  to  fight  becoming  known  to 
them,  they  retired  to  Samos,  not  being  willing  to  engage 
with  such  inferior  numbers.1 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical 
party  in  Samos  made  their  attempt  and  miscarried;  the 
reaction  from  which  attempt  brought  about,  with  little 
delay,  the  great  democratical  manifestation,  and  solemn 
collective  oath,  of  the  Athenian  armament — coupled  with 
the  nomination  of  new,  cordial,  and  unanimous  generals. 
They  were  now  in  high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for  battle  with 
the  enemy;  and  Strombichides  had  been  sent  for  immedi- 
ately, that  the  fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy 
at  Miletus.  That  officer  had  recovered  Lampsakus,  but  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Abydos.  -  Having  established  a  cen- 
tral fortified  station  at  Sestos,  he  now  rejoined  the  fleet  at 
Samos,  which  by  his  arrival  was  increased  to  108 
sail.  He  arrived  in  the  night,  when  the  Peloponne-  acs  returns 
sian  fleet  was  preparing  to  renew  its  attack  from  fro'J1  Chios 

Tir    i     i »    j.i  j.  •  -i -L  -i     i      f  ,  A  ^    to  Samos. 

ivlykale  the  next  morning.  It  consisted  ot  112 
ships,  and  was  therefore  still  superior  in  number  to  the 
Athenians.  But  having  now  learnt  both  the  arrival  of 
Strombichides,  and  the  renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did  not 
venture  to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.  They 

1  Tliucyd.  viii.  7S,  79.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  62. 
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returned  back  to  Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbour 
the  Athenians  sailed,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  offering 
battle  to  an  unwilling  enemy. * 

Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well-calculated  to 

embitter   still   farther  the   discontents  of  the 

sian°P  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus.     Tissaphernes 

squadron       ha(j  become   more  and  more  parsimonious  in 

and  iorce  at     n         -  ,  -  •,  •..  f  .,      .,  ,,      „ 

the  Heiiea-  tumishmg  pay  and  supplies;  while  the  recall  of 
pont—  ,  Alkibiades  to  Samos,  which  happened  just  now. 

revolt  of  i  •       j         'J.L.    j.1.  •    j.  •      i  i    • 

Byzantium  combined  with  the  uninterrupted  apparent  m- 
fr0"1  timacy  between  him  and  the  satrap,  confirmed 

their  belief  that  the  latter  was  intentionally 
cheating  and  starving  them,  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  At 
the  same  time,  earnest  invitations  arrived  from  Pharnaba- 
zus,  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet  at  the  Helles- 
pont, with  liberal  promises  of  pay  and  maintenance.  Klear- 
chus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  last  squadron  from 
Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  aid  Pharnaba- 
zus,  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders;  while 
Astyochus  also,  having  renounced  the  idea  of  any  united 
action,  thought  it  now  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet,  which 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  support.  Accordingly  Klearchus 
was  sent  with  forty  triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont, 
yet  with  instructions  to  evade  the  Athenians  at  Samos  by 
first  stretching  out  westward  into  the  ^Egean.  Encoun- 
tering severe  storms,  he  was  forced  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  squadron  to  seek  shelter  atDelos,  and  even  suffered 
so  much  damage  as  to  return  to  Miletus,  from  whence  he 
himself  marched  to  the  Hellespont  by  land.  Ten  of  his 
triremes,  however,  under  the  MegarianHelixus,  weathered 
the  storm  and  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont, 
which  was  at  this  moment  unguarded,  since  Strombichides 
seems  to  have  brought  hack  all  his  squadron.  Helixus 
passed  on  unopposed  to  Byzantium,  a  Doric  city  and  Me- 
garian  colony,  from  whence  secret  invitations  had  already 
reached  him,  and  which  he  now  induced  to  revolt  from 
Athens.  This  untoward  news  admonished  the  Athenian 
generals  at  Samos,  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of 
Klearchus  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
Hellespont,  whither  they  sent  a  detachment,  and  even 
attempted  in  vain  to  recapture  Byzantium.  Sixteen  fresh 
triremes  afterwards  proceeded  from  Miletus  to  the  Helles- 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  79. 
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pont  and  Abydos,  thus  enabling  the  Peloponnesians  to 
watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the  Bosphorus  and  Byzantium, l 
and  even  to  ravage  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Miletus  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  Discontent 
Tissaphernes.    Unpaid   and  only  half-fed,  the   ?nd  me?t- 

,          f,          .  j      i       A    ii  lnS  against 

seamen  came  together  in  crowds  to  talk  over   Astyochus 
their    grievances;    denouncing    Astyochus    as   at  Miletus. 
having  betrayed  them  for  his  own  profit  to  the  satrap, 
who    was    treacherously   ruining    the    armament   under 
the  inspirations  of  Alkibiades.   Even  some  of  the  officers, 
whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  purchased,  began  to  hold 
the  same  language;  perceiving  that  the  mischief  was  be- 
coming irreparable,  and  that  the  men  were  actually  on  the 
point  of  desertion.    Above  all,  the  incorruptible  Hermo- 
krates  of  Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander, 
zealously  espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being 
mostly  freemen  (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of 
the  Peloponnesian  ships),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus, 
with  loud  complaints  and  demand  of  their  arrears  of  pay. 
But  the  Peloponnesian  general  received  them  with  haughti- 
ness and  even  with  menace,  lifting  up  his  stick  to  strike  the 
commander  Dorieus  while  advocating  their  cause.     Such 
was  the  resentment  of  the  seamen  that  they  rushed  forward 
to  pelt  Astyochus  with  missiles:  he  took  refuge,  however,  on 
a  neighbouring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  mischief  was  done. - 
Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the 
fleet.  The  Milesians  also,  displeased  and  alarmed   The  Spartan 
at  the  fort  which  Tissaphernes  had  built  in  their   co.m-. 
town,  watched  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it  by   Licha^en- 
surprise,  and  expelled  his  garrison.  Though  the  joins  tha 
armamentingeneral, now  full  of  antipathy  against   to*  obey18 
the  satrap,  sympathised  in  this  proceeding,  yet    Tissapher- 
the  Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  censured  it   conten\S"of 
severely;  intimating  to  the  Milesians  that  they,    the  Miie- 
as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the  king's  terri-    s 
tory,  were  bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissaphernes  within 
all  reasonable  limits — and  even  to  court  him  by  extreme 
subservience,  until  the  war  should  be  prosperously  ter- 
minated.  It  appears  that  in  other  matters  also,  Lichas  had 
enforced  instead  of  mitigating  the  authority  of  the  satrap 
over  them;  so  that  the  Milesians  now  came  to  hate  hiii- 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  SO— 99.  *  Tlsucyd.  viii.  83,  84. 
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vehemently,  1  and  when  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  sick- 
ness, they  refused  permission  to  bury  him  in  the  spot 
(probably  some  place  of  honour)  which  his  surviving  coun- 
trymen had  fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas  in  these  enforce- 
ments only  carried  out  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  with 
Persia,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Milesians,  instead  of 
acquiring  autonomy  according  to  the  general  promises  of 
Sparta,  were  now  farther  from  it  than  ever,  and  that  im- 
perial Athens  had  protected  them  against  Persia  much 
better  than  Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  was  now 
almost  at  an  end,  when  Mindarus  arrived  from 
supersedes  Sparta  as  admiral  to  supersede  Astyochus,  who 
Astyochus  was  summoned  home  and  took  his  departure. 
Both  Hermokrates  and  some  Milesian  deputies 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Sparta  for 
the  purpose  of  preferring  complaints  against  Tissaphernes; 
while  the  latter  on  his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy  named 
Gaulites  (a  Karian  brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  and  Karian  languages)  both  to  defend  himself 
against  the  often-repeated  charges  of  Hermokrates,  that  he 
had  been  treacherously  withholding  the  pay  under  concert 
with  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenians — and  to  denounce  the 
Milesians  on  his  own  side,  as  having  wrongfully  demolished 
his  fort.2  At  the  same  time^he  thought  it  necessary  to  put 
forward  a  new  pretence,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  negotiations  of  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  soothing  the  im- 
patience of  the  armament,  and  conciliating  the  new  admiral 
Mindarus.  He  announced  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  on 
the  point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  and  that 
he  was  going  thither  to  meet  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
it  up  to  the  seat  of  war  to  cooperate  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.  He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him,  and  engaged 
to  leave  Tamos  at  Miletus,  as  deputy  during  his  absence, 
with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  to  the  fleet.3 

1    Thucyd.    viii.     84.      '0     [xivtoi  Oi    6s  Mi).r,3ioi    (LpfitovTO    T£    auTip 

Atyi?  OUTS  T;p£3*£~o  ctuTO'.c,    ESY)  T£  xott    8td    7c.-.uTo<    xai    81'    d),Xo   TdiO'J- 
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Mindarus,  a  new  commander  without  any  experience 
of  the  mendacity  of  Tissaphernes,  was  imposed   phenician 
upon  by  his  plausible  assurance,  and  even  cap-  fleet  at 
tivated  by  the  near  prospect  of  so  powerful  a   duplicity3" 
reinforcement.  He  despatched  an  officer  named   of  Tissa- 
Philippus  with  two  triremes  round  the  Triopian   p  e 
Cape  to  Aspendus,  while  the  satrap  went  thither  by  land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable 
length,  while  Tissaphernes  was  absent  at  Aspendus,  on  this 
ostensible  purpose.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindarus 
was  undeceived,  for  Philippus  found  the  Phenician  fleet  at 
Aspendus,  and  was  therefore  at  first  full  of  hope  that  it 
was  really  coming  onward.  But  the  satrap  soon  showed 
that  his  purpose  now,  as  heretofore,  was  nothing  better  than 
delay  and  delusion.  The  Phenician  ships  were  147  in  num- 
ber; a  fleet  more  than  sufficient  for  concluding  the  maritime 
war,  if  brought  up  to  act  zealously.  But  Tissaphernes 
affected  to  think  that  this  was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Great  King;  who  had  commanded  a  fleet 
of  300  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  service.1  He  waited  for 
some  time  in  pretended  expectation  that  more  ships  were 
on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Lacedsemoniari  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  Alkibiades,  with  thir- 
teen Athenian  triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as    Alkibiades 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  satrap.   He  too  had   at  Aspen- 
made  use  of  the  approaching  Phenician  fleet  to   Double18 
delude  his  countrymen  at  Samos,  by  promising    game  be- 
to  go  and  meet  Tissaphernes  at  Aspendus;  so  as   scheme's" 
to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  employ  the  fleet   ana  tin; 
in  aid  of  Athens— but  at  the  very  least,  not  to   Atl 
employ  it  in  aid  of  Sparta.    The  latter  alternative  of  the 
promise  was  sufficiently  safe,  for  he  knew  well  that  Tissa- 
phernes had  no  intention  of  applying  the  fleet  to  any  really 
efficient  purpose.     But  he  was   thereby  enabled  to  take 
credit  with  his  countrymen   for  having  been  the  means 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  87.     This  greater  On  a   subsequent  occasion,    too, 

total,  which  Tissaphernes  pretend-  \vc  bear  of   the  Phenician    fleet  as 

eit   that   the    Great  King   purposed  intended    to    be    augmented    to    a 

to  send,   is    specified  by  Diodorus  total  of  300   sail  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 

at  300  sail.     Thucydides   does   not  iii.   },    1).     It    seems  to    have   been 

assign  any  precise  number  (Diodor.  the  sort  of  standing  number  for  a 

xiii.  38.  42,  40).  fleet  worthy  of  the  Persian  king. 
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of  diverting  such  a  formidable  reinforcement  from  the 
enemy. 

Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissaphernes 
Phenicians  and  Alkibiades — partly  the  impudent  shifts  of 
sent  back  the  former,  grounded  on  the  incredible  pretence 

from  Aspen-    ,,     ,     ,,        n  •         /v>    •       ,     •  i 

dus  without  that  the  fleet  was  insufficient  in  number — at 
action—  length  satisfied  Philippus  that  the  present  was 

motives  of  . ,,     ,     .-V I         „   ,         ..      i  „.  , 

Tissapher-  only  a  new  manifestation  of  deceit.  After  a  long 
Qes.  and  vexatious  interval,  he  apprised  Mindarus — 

not  without  indignant  abuse  of  the  satrap — that  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Yet  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Tissaphernes,  indeed,  in  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding  the  order  for 
farther  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's  eyes  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable.  Some  fancied  that  he  did  it 
with  a  view  of  levying  larger  bribes  from  the  Phenicians 
themselves,  as  a  premium  for  being  sent  home  without 
fighting,  as  it  appears  that  they  actually  were.  But  Thucy- 
dides  supposes  that  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  which 
had  determined  his  behaviour  during  the  last  year — to 
protract  the  war  and  impoverish  both  Athens  and  Sparta, 
by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception,  which  would  last  for  some 
weeks,  and  thus  procure  so  much  delay. l  The  historian  is 
doubtless  right:  but  without  his  assuranc^,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudulent 
pretence,  for  so  inconsiderable  a  time,  should  have  been 
held  as  an  adequate  motive  for  bringing  this  large  fleet 
from  Phenicia  to  Aspendus,  and  then  sending  it  away  un- 
employed. 

Having  at  length  lost  his  hope  of  the  Phenician  ships, 
Mindarus  Mindarus  resolved  to  break  off  all  dealing  with 
leaves  Mi-  the  perfidious  Tissaphernes — the  more  so  as 
hls^elt—  Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though  left 
goes  to  ostensibly  to  pay  and  keep  the  fleet,  performed 

Chios—  ,,     ,     n    ,J       .£,  J  .r  ,      .    '  *, 

Thrasyiius  that  duty  with  greater  irregularity  than  ever 
and  the  — an(j  to  conduct  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  into 

Athenian  ,-  .,,     T-.I  •,  i-n 

fleet  at  cooperation  with  .rharnabazus,  who  still  con- 
Lesbos,  tinued  his  promises  and  invitations.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet2  (73  triremes  strong,  after  deducting  13 
which  had  been  sent  under  Dorieus  to  suppress  some  dis- 
turbances in  Rhodes)  having  been  carefully  prepared  be- 
forehand, was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that  no 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  87,  83,  99.  »  Diodor.  xiii.  33. 
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previous  intimation  might  reach  the  Athenians  at  Samoa. 
After  having  been  delayed  some  days  at  Ikarus  by  bad 
•weather,  Mindarus  reached  Chios  in  safety.  But  here  he 
was  pursued  by  Thrasyllus,  who  passed,  with  55  triremes, 
to  the  northward  of  Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  and  the  Hellespont.  Believing  that 
Mindarus  would  remain  some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus 
placed  scouts  both  on  the  high  lands  of  Lesbos  and  on  the 
continent  opposite  Chios,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
instant  notice  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.1  Meanwhile  he  employed  his  Athenian  force  in  re- 
ducing the  Lesbian  town  of  Eresus,  which  had  been  lately 
prevailed  on  to  revolt  by  a  body  of  300  assailants  from 
Kyme  under  the  Theban  Anaxander — partly  Methymnsean 
exiles  with  some  political  sympathisers,  partly  mercenary 
foreigners — who  succeeded  in  carrying  Eresus  after  failing 
in  an  attack  on  Methymna.  Thrasyllus  found  before  Eresus 
a  small  Athenian  squadron  of  five  triremes  under  Thrasy- 
bulus,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try  and 
forestall  the  revolt,  but  had  arrived  too  late.  He  was  farther 
joined  by  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by  others 
from  Methymna,  so  that  his  entire  fleet  reached  the  number 
of  67  triremes,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Eresus;  trusting  to  his  scouts  for  timely  warning  in  case 
the  enemy's  fleet  should  move  northward. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Pelopon- 
nesian   fleet  to   take,   was   to   sail  from  Chios   Mindarus 
liorthward  through  the  strait  which  separates   eludes 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  that  island  from   ^"reaches 
Mount  Mimas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland:  after   the  Heiies- 
which  it  would  probably  sail  past  Eresus  on  the   pont- 
western  side  of  Lesbos,  as  being  the  shortest  track  to  the 
Hellespont — though  it  might  also  go  round  on  the  eastern 
side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent,  by  a  somewhat 
longer  route.     The  Athenian  scouts  were  planted  so  as  to 
descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  if  it  either  passed  through 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  100.  A'U^OJUS-JO;  8s  as  meaning  the  mainland  opposite 

?TI  iv  T  T,  X  i  »J  sv/j,  xai  vcpiisn  ay-  Chios,  not  opposite  Leslies.  The 

to-/  xa(Js;Ei'<  a ')  T  o  u  ,  axo-vx  [*£•<  words  may  admit  either  sense, 

•x-^TtCTTjaoiTO  xai  i-i  ~r,  Aiv^ui,  xai  since  Xi<o  and  ay  toy  appear  so 

t -i  T^  dvtiKEfot?  Tj-sipuj,  ei  immediately  before:  and  the  situ- 

«oa  TOI  xivoivto  ai  vr;;;,  orio;  pir)  ation  for  the  scouts  was  much 

Ai9oi£v,  &c.  more  suitable,  opposite  the  north- 

I   coustrue    -r^    (kvTi'if?.^    f,-jip4J  ern  portion  of  Chios. 
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this  strait  or  neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.  But  Mindarus 
did  neither;  thus  eluding  their  watch  and  reaching  the 
Hellespont  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians. 
Having  passed  two  days  in  provisioning  his  ships,  receiving 
besides  from  the  Chians  three  tessarakosts  (a  Chian  coin 
of  unknown  value)  for  each  man  among  his  seamen,  he 
departed  on  the  third  day  from  Chios,  but  took  a  southerly 
route  and  rounded  the  island  in  all  haste  on  its  western  or 
sea  side.  Having  reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude 
of  Chios,  he  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some 
distance  to  his  left-hand,  direct  to  the  mainland;  which  he 
touched  at  a  harbour  called  Karterii  in  the  Phoksean 
territory.  Here  he  stopped  to  give  the  crew  their  morn- 
ing meal:  he  then  crossed  the  arc  of  the  Gulf  ofKyme 
to  the  little  islets  called  Arginusse  (close  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  opposite  Mitylene),  where  he  again  halted  for 
supper.  Continuing  his  voyage  onward  during  most  part 
of  the  night,  he  was  at  Hermatus  (on  the  continent,  directly 
northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by  the  next  day's 
morning  meal:  then  still  hastening  forward  after  a  short 
halt,  he  doubled  Cape  Lektum,  sailed  along  the  Troad  and 
past  Tenedos,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont; 
before  midnight;  where  his  ships  were  distributed  at 
Sigeium,  Rhoeteium,  and  other  neighbouring  places.1 

1  Thucyd.   viii.    101.     The   latter  word  in  brackets.    Nay,  Dr.  ArnoH 

portion  of  this  voyage  is  sufficient-  goes    so    far    as    to    say    in    note, 

ly  distinct ;  the  earlier  portion  less  "•This  correction  is  so   certain  and 

io.    I  describe  it  in  the  text  differ-  so    necessary,    that   it   only   shoivs 

ently    from    all  the  best  and  most  the  inattention  of  the  earlier  editors 

recent  editors  of  Thucydides ;  from  that  it  was  not  made  long  since.''1 

whom  I  dissent  with   the    less   re-  The  words  of  Thucydides,  without 

luctance,  as  they  all  here  take  the  this  correction  and   as   they  stood 

gravest  liberty  with   his   text,   in-  universally  before  Haack's  edition 

serting   the    negative    ou    on    pure  (even  in  Bekker's  edition  of  1621), 

conjecture,   without    the   authorily  are — 

of  a  single  MS.     Xiebuhr  has  laid  '0  SE  MlvBapo?  EV  TG'J-OJ  xxi  ai  EX 

it    down    as    almost    a    canon    of  -rj?   Xio'J    Tiiv    n;).o-ovvr,aia)v   vfjs; 

criticism  that   this  is  never   to   be  e?:iaiTi33|j.s-m    S'istv    i^ip-j.is,    7.t- 

done:  yet  here  we  have  Kriiger  re-  Xc<3ovTE5  jtotpa  TU>V  Xiwv  "pel?  TE533- 

commendingit,  andHaack,  Goller,  poixoaxi?  IxaaTcn  Xia?  Tf;  TpiTT)  5ic< 

Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  -y/iwi  &  net  Ipouo  iv  ix  TTJ<  X  tou 

all   adopting   it    as  a   part   of  the  ns/.afisi,  iva    (J.TJ   it  spiT'J^io  31 

text  of  Thucydides ;    without  even  TKI?      sv      t  rj     'Kpsaio      vayoiv, 

following   the   caution    of  Bekker  i  ).  X  i  iv  apta-ipciL    TTJV  As:30'' 

in  his  small  edition,  who  admon-  iyov-sc;    Iz).so 

ishes  the  reader  by   enclosing  the  p  o  v.     Kii  rpo3,3a 
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By  this  well-laid  course,  and  accelerated  voyage,  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers-out  of 

So?  s?  tov  sv  KotpTcplon  Xi[jLS-jc<,  y.oi  squadron  ofKlearchus,  on  another 
dpisTO-'nrjsiifji.s-jot,  napanXsoaav-css  occasion,  making  a  long  circuit 
TT)V  Ku(xo;to(v  8stnvorc<noOvT«t  ev  'Ap-  out  to  sea.  If  it  be  supposed 
YST'O'ijais  T7J?  Tjitsipou,  ev  tqi  dvTi-  (which  those  who  read  ou  itiXdfi.ai 
jtepa?  Trj?  MiTuXrpY)?,  &c.  must  suppose)  that  Mindarus  sailed 
Haack  and  the  other  eminent  first  up  the  northern  strait  between 
critics  just  mentioned,  all  insist  Chios  and  the  mainland,  and  then 
that  these  words  as  they  stand  are  turned  his  course  east  towards 
absurd  and  contradictory,  and  that  Phokrca,  this  would  have  been  the 
it  is  indispensable  to  insert  oo  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected 
before  TtsXayiai;  so  that  the  sen-  that  he  would  take;  and  it  is 
tence  stands  in  their  oditions  hardly  possible  to  explain  why  he 
izalpo'jjtv  EX  TTJC  Xtoo  o  6  ts-  was  not  seen  both  by  the  Athe- 
Xafiai.  They  all  picture  to  nian  scouts  as  well  as  by  the 
themselves  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  Athenian  garrison  at  their  station 
as  sailing  from  the  town  of  Chios  of  Delphinium  on  Chios  itself. 
northward,  and  going  out  at  the  Whereas  by  taking  the  circuitous 
northern  strait.  Admitting  this,  route  round  the  southern  and 
they  say,  plausibly  enough,  that  western  coast,  he  never  came  in 
the  words  of  the  old  text  involve  sight  either  of  one  or  the  other; 
a  contradiction,  because  Mindarus  and  lie  was  enabled,  when  he  got 
would  be  going  in  the  direction  round  to  the  latitude  north  of  the 
towards  Eresus,  and  not  away  from  island,  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
it ;  though  even  then,  the  propriety  take  a  straight  easterly  course 
of  their  correction  would  be  dis-  with  Lesbos  on  his  left  hand,  but 
putable.  But  the  word  nj).iYlf'';  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  land 
when  applied  to  ships  departing  to  be  out  of  sight  of  all  scouts. 
from  Chios— though  it  may  perhaps  'AvaY**^31  &x  T*j?  Xtou  TtsXaYto? 
mean  that  they  round  the  north-  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1.  17)  means  to 
eastern  corner  of  the  island  and  strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite 
then  strike  west  round  Lesbos —  clear  of  the  coast  of  Asia:  that 
yet  means  also  as  naturally,  and  passage  does  not  decisively  indi- 
more  naturally,  to  announce  them  cate  whether  the  ships  rounded 
as  departing  by  the  outer  sea,  or  the  south-east  or  the  north- east 
sailing  on  the  seaside  (round  the  corner  of  the  island, 
southern  and  western  coast)  of  the  "We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen 
island.  Accept  this  meaning,  and  of  Mindarus  received  from  the 
the  old  words  construe  perfectly  Chians  per  head  three  Cliian  tessa- 
well.  'A-v.ipiiv  sx  TV];  Xio'j  ztXdt-  rakostcc.  Now  this  is  a  small  Chian 
fio?  is  the  natural  and  proper  coin,  nowhere  else  mentioned;  and 
phrase  for  describing  the  circuit  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  petty  and 
nf  Mindarus  round  the  soutli  and  local  a  denomination  of  money 
west  coast  of  Chios.  This,  too,  here  specified  by  Thucydides,  con- 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  trastcd  with  the  different  manner 
could  have  escaped  the  scouts  and  in  which  Xenophou  describes  Chian 
the  ships  of  Thrasyllus  :  for  which  payments  to  the  Poloponn<'sia:i 
same  purpose  of  avoiding  Athe-  seamen  (Hellen.  i.  C,  12;  ii.  1,  5j. 
uian  ships,  we  rind  (viii.  60)  the  But  the  voyage  of  Mindarus  round 
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Thrasyllus,  and  reached  the  opening  of  the  Hellespont 
when  that  admiral  was  barely  apprised  of  its  departure 
.  .  from  Chios.  When  it  arrived  at  Harmatus, 
Heiies'-*11  however,  opposite  to  and  almost  within  sight 
pontine  of  the  Athenian  station  at  Methymna.  its  pro- 
squadron  1  J  1  •  A  'i 

escapes  gress  could  no  longer  remain  a  secret.  As  it 
from  Sestos  advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad.  the  mo- 

in  the  night.  .         i    .     j 

mentous  news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was 
promulgated  through  numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons 
on  the  hill,  by  friend  as  well  as  by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly 
intelligible,  to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on  guard  on 
each  side  of  the  Hellespont :  1 8  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos 


the  south  and  west  of  the  island 
explains  the  circumstance.  He 
must  have  landed  twice  on  the 
island  during  this  circumnavigation 
(perhaps  starting  in  the  evening), 
for  dinner  and  supper:  and  this 
Chian  coin  (which  probably  had 
no  circulation  out  of  the  island) 
served  each  man  to  buy  provisions 
at  the  Chian  landing-places.  It  was 
not  convenient  to  Mindarus  to 
take  aboard  more  provisions  in 
kind  at  the  town  of  Chios;  because 
he  had  already  aboard  a  stock  of 
provisions  for  two  days— the  sub- 
sequent portion  of  his  voyage, 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sigeiura, 
during  which  he  could  not  afford 
time  to  halt  and  buy  them,  and 
•where  indeed  the  territory  was  not 
friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that 
the  old  text  of  Tbucydides  will  con- 
strue very  well,  without  the  violent 
intrusion  of  this  conjectural  ou.  But 
I  can  show  more;  for  this  negative 
actually  renders  even  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  awkward 
atleast,if  not  inadmissible.  Surely, 
dnaipooaiv  O'j  itsXaYiai,  a),). a — ought 
to  be  followed  by  a  correlative 
adjective  or  participle  belonging 
to  the  same  verb  d-alpcyoiv  :  yet  if 
we  take  E^O-JTJ?  as  such  correlative 
participle,  how  are  we  to  construe 


EitXeov?  In  order  to  express  the 
sense  which  Haack  brings  out,  we 
ought  surely  to  have  different 
words,  such  as — oux  as^pav  EX  TTJC 
Xio'J  irEXaYiai,  dXX'  ev  dpiarspa  TTJV 
Asjfiov  e^OvTJs  E-rcXcOv  gitl  TTJV  JJTIEI- 
po-(.  Even  the  change  of  tense 
from  present  to  past,  when  we  fol- 
low the  construction  of  Haack,  is 
awkward;  while  if  we  understand 
the  words  in  the  sense  which  I 
propose,  the  change  of  tense  is 
perfectly  admissible,  since  the  two 
verbs  do  not  both  refer  to  the  same 
movement  or  to  the  same  portion 
of  the  voyage.  "The  fleet  starts 
from  Chios  out  by  the  sea-side  of 
the  island;  but  when  it  came,  to  have 
Leslos  on  the  left-hand,  it  sailed 
straight  to  the  continent."1 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to 
make  good  my  Yp7'?*!'  £*''ias,  or 
protest  against  the  unwarranted 
right  of  Thucydidean  citizenship 
which  the  recent  editors  have  con- 
ferred upon  this  word  oO  in  c.  101. 
The  old  text  ought  certainly  to 
be  restored,  or  if  the  editors  main- 
tain their  views,  they  ought  at  least 
to  enclose  the  word  in  hrackets. 
In  the  edition  of  Thucydides,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  1845,  by  C.  A. 
Koch,  I  observe  that  the  text  K 
still  correctly  printed,  without  the 
negative. 
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in  Europe — 16  Peloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Asia. 
To  the  former,  it  was  destruction  to  be  caught  by  this 
powerful  enemy  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont. 
They  quitted  Sestos  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  passing 
opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  close 
along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction  towards 
Elseus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  so  as  to 
have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the  open  sea  and  of  joining 
Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
even  the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Pelopon- 
nesian guardships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  JVLin- 
darus,  transmitted  before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even 
before  he  left  Miletus,  that  if  he  should  attempt  the  start, 
they  were  to  keep  a  vigilant  and  special  look-out  for  his 
coming,  and  reserve  themselves  to  lend  him  such  assistance 
as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he  were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus. 
When  the  signals  first  announced  the  arrival  of  Mindarus, 
the  Peloponnesian  guard-ships  at  Abydos  could  not  know 
in  what  position  he  was,  nor  whether  the  main  Athenian 
lleet  might  not  be  near  upon  him.  Accordingly  they  acted 
on  these  previous  orders,  holding  themselves  in  reserve 
in  their  station  at  Abydos,  until  daylight  should  arrive, 
and  they  should  be  better  informed.  They  thus  neglected 
the  Athenian  Hellespontine  squadron  in  its  escape  from 
Sestos  to  Elaeus. J 


Athenians    at  Sestos,    in   case   the 


).  i  cp  ir.ir.\u>,  o  - 


latter  should  sail  out. 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the  southern  point 
of  the  Chersonese,  these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the 

sipyjfisvo'J  auto!«  6  it  6  TU>V  eiti-  had  received  the  strictest  orders  to 
itXsovT(ov  tpiXtov  (poXdcuseiv  TOO;  watch  them  and  block  them  up." 
TtoXejjuo'Ji;.''  As  nothing  equivalent  to,  or  im- 
To  construe  TU.  tpiXicp  EiciitXtp  as  plying,  the  adversative  particle 
equivalent  to  UTCO  t<I>v  eiuitXsovrwv  although  is  to  be  found  in  the 
9 vXtov,  is  certainly  such  a  harshness  Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  high 
as  we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  probability,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
escape.  And  the  construction  of  sought  in  the  meaning, 
the  Scholiast  involves  another  Differing  from  the  commentators, 
liberty  which  I  cannot  but  con-  I  think  that  these  words — jrfojipTj- 
sider  as  objectionable.  He  sup-  p-i'tr^  !puXaxJ)<;  T<J>  91X10)  £7ttitXoj, 
plies,  in  his  paraphrase,  the  word  oicu><;  a'JTiuv  d-iaxto?  I£ouatv,  TJV  ex- 
it air  01 —  although — from  his  own  itXewoi — do  assign  the  reason  for 
imagination.  There  is  no  indication  the  fact  which  had  been  irnmedi- 
of  although,  either  express  or  im-  ately  before  announced,  and  which 
plied,  in  the  text  of  Thucydides;  was  really  extraordinary  ;  viz.  that 
and  it  appears  to  me  hazardous  the  Athenian  squadron  was  allowed 
to  assume  into  the  meaning  so  to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape 
decisive  a  particle  without  any.  from  Sestos  to  El»us.  That  reason 
authority.  The  genitive  absolute,  was,  that  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
when  annexed  to  the  main  predica-  squadron  had  before  received 
tion  affirmed  in  the  verb,  usually  special  orders  from  Mindarus, 
denotes  something  naturally  con-  to  concentrate  its  attention  anil 
nected  with  it  in  the  way  of  cause,  watchfulness  upon  his  approaching 
concomitancy,  explanation,  or  squadron;  hence  it  arose  that  they 
modification  —  not  something  op-  left  the  Athenians  at  Sestos  un- 
posed  to  it,  requiring  to  be  pre-  noticed. 

faced  by  an  although  ;  if  this  latter  The  words  TU>  oi>.ic«    £^tz).(o  are 

be  intended,  then  the  word  although  equivalent  to  TU>  -<I>v  tpiXcov  s^iTiXqj, 

is  expressed,  not  left  to  be  under-  and    the    pronoun    OUTUJV,    which 

stood.    After  Thucydides  has  told  immediately     follows,     refers     to 

us    that    the   Athenians   at   Sestos  oiXtov     (the    approaching    fleet    of 

escaped   their  opposite  enemies  at  Mindarus),    not   to    the   Athenians 

Abydos — when  he  next  goes  on  to  at  Sestos,  as  the  Scholiast  and  the 

add  something  under  the  genitive  commentators     construe    it.      This 

absolute,  we  expect  that  it  should  mistake     about    the     reference    of 

be  a  new  fact  which  explains  why  KUTUJV    seems    to    me   to    have   put 

or  how   they  escaped:    but    if   the  them  all  wrong, 

new  fact  which  he  tells  us,  far  from  That    ~.u>  '.ptXiw    srt-Xqj   must   be 

explaining   the   escape,   renders  it  construed  as  equivalent  to  ~u>  Ttuv 

more  extraordinary  (such  as,   that  (piXiov  sTttTiXcu  is  certain  :    but  it  is 

tlie   Peloponnesians    had    received  not  equivalent  to  o^o  TUJV  ininXsov- 

strict   orders    to    watch    them),   he  TUJV   ct/.w/ — nor  is    it    possible   to 

would   surely   prepare    the    reader  construe  the  words  as  the  Scholiast 

for  this   new   fact    by    an   express  would    understand    them  —  ''orders 

particle    such    as   although    or  not-  had    leen  previously  given   by   the 

withstanding,   "The  Athenians   es-  approach     (or    arrival)     of    their 

caped,  although  the  Peloponnesians  friends;"1  whereby  we  should  turn 
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fleet  of  Mindarus  which  had  come  the  night  before  to  the 
opposite  stations  of  Sigeium  and  Rhceteium.   Thrasyiius 
The   latter   immediately   gave  chase :  but  the   JaaaiL 
Athenians,  now  in  the  wide  sea,  contrived  to   fleet  at  the 
escape   most  of  them  to  Imbros — not  without  Hellespont. 

6  ETiirXoyi;  into  an  acting  and  com-  opposite     Athenian     squadron     at 

manding    personality.      The    "ap-  Sestos,  which  was  hardly  of  supe- 

proach  of  their  friends"  is  an  event  rior  force  to  themselves,    and  was 

—  which  may  properly  be  said    "to  besides  an  avowed  enemy,  in  sight 

have     produced     an     effect"  — but  of  their  own  port, 

which  cannot  be  said  "to  have  given  Lastly,    the    words    TJV    sxitXstooi 

previous  orders."    It  appears  to  me  refer    to    JUindarus     and    his    fleet 

that  TO)  tfiXiu)  ETUTtXu)  is  the  dative  about  to  start  from  Chios,  as  their 

case  governed  by  tpuXoxrji; — ua  looU-  subject — not    to    the  Athenians    at 

out  (or  the  arrival  of  the  Pelopon-  Sestos. 

uestans"     having     been     enjoined  The  whole  sentence  would  stand 

(upon  these  guard-ships  at  Abydos)  thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities 

—"They  had  been  ordered  to  watch  of    Thucydides     and     express     the 

for  ihe  approaching  voyage  of  their  meaning    in    common    Greek— Kai 

friends."    The  English  preposition  Ta«    (xsv    ev   'ApOouj    exxaiSsxa    vau« 

for  expresses  here  exactly  the  sense  ('A'JrjvocIoi)    IXaGov'     nposlpy)To     Y^p 

of  the  Greek   dative— that  is,    the  (exsivoti;   Tat?  votuaiv)    tpoXaaasiv  TOY 

object,   purpose,    or  persons  whose  e-izXo'jv    ttbv  oiXto;,    OITIO:;    aC»T(I>v 

benefit  is  referred  to.  (TIJJV  tpiXcov)    dry.ytlx;  ee-ouaiv,    TJV  ix- 

Tlie  words  immediately  succeed-  irXeum.     The    verb    cp'jXaaasiv   here 

ing — '',r.u)$  coJTibv  (-ibv  (piXiuv)  txvaxdj;  (and    of  course    the    abstract    sub- 

e;o'jaiv,    rji    exitXecuat  —  are    an   ex-  stantive    cpuXaxT)    which  represents 

pansion  of  consequences  intended  it)  signifies    to   watch    for   or  ivait 

to  follow   from — (suXaxrjs    TU>  tpiXiip  for:    like  Thucyd.  ii.  3.    c'jXa^oc^Tii; 

evti^Xu).    "They  shall  watch  for  the  I-i  VUXTO;,    xai    i.'j-b   r6    itEptopQpov; 

approach  of  the  main  fleet,  in  order  also  viii.  41.  ic?'j\y.aaz. 

that  they  may  devote   special  and  If  wo  construe  the  words  in  this 

paramount  regard  to  its  safety,  in  way,    they    will    appear  in  perfect 

case   it    makes    a   start."     For    the  harmony  with  the  general    scheme 

phrase  avaxui?  £y.-tv'    compare  He-  and    pxirpose    of  Mindarus.      That 

lodot.    i.   24;    viii.    109.     Plutarch,  admiral    is  bent  upon  carrying  his 

Theseus,  c.  33:  it  v  ax  UK,  90 Xaxi <!><;,  fleet    to    the    Hellespont,     but    to 

npov'jT)7i7.u>;,    ETttfxsXu)?  —  the    notes  avoid    an    action   with   Thrasyiius 

of  Arnold   and   Goller   here;    and  in    doing  so.     This    is    difficult   to 

Kiihuer,    Gr.  Gr.    sect.  633.   avaxcoc  accomplish,  and  can  only  be  done 

e-/£tv    TI-JO;    for    ETUfjuXsioOoit.    The  by  great  secrecy  of  proceeding,  as 

words    dvaxux;    s'y  =  tj    express     the  well  as  by  an  unusual   route.     He 

anxious  and  special  vigilance  which  sends  orders  beforehand  from  Chios 

the     Peloponnesian     squadron     at  (perhaps  even  from  Miletus,  before 

Abydos  was   directed   to    keep  for  he  quitted  that  place)  tothePelo- 

the    arrival    of  Mindarus    and    his  ponncsian    squadron   guarding  the 

fleet,  which  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Hellespont  at  Abydos.    He  contem- 

and  danger:    but   they  would    not  plates  the  possible  case  thatThra- 

be  properly  applicable  to  the  duty  syllus  may  detect  his  plan,    inter- 

of   that   squadron    as   respects    the  cept     him     en     the     passage,     and 
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the  loss  however  of  four  triremes,  one  even  captured  with 
all  the  crew  on  board,  near  the  temple  of  Protesilaus  at 
Elseus:  the  crews  of  the  other  three  escaped  ashore.  Min- 
darus  was  now  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Abydos,  and 
their  united  force  (86  triremes  strong)  was  employed  for 
one  day  in  trying  to  storm  Elaeus.  Failing  in  this  enter- 
prise, the  fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Before  all  could  arrive 
there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from 
Eresus,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been  eluded 
and  all  his  calculations  baffled.  Two  Peloponnesian  tri- 
remes, which  had  been  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  in 
pursuing  the  Athenians,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  awaited 
at  Elseus  the  return  of  the  fugitive  Athenian  squadron 
from  Imbros,  and  then  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  76 
in  number,  for  a  general  action. 


perhaps  block  him  up  or  compel 
him  to  fight  in  some  roadstead  or 
bay  on  the  coast  opposite  Lesbos, 
or  on  the  Troad  (which  would  in- 
deed have  come  to  pass,  had  he 
been  seen  by  a  single  hostile 
tishingboat  in  rounding  the  island 
of  Chios).  Now  the  orders  sent 
forward,  direct  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are 
to  do  in  this  contingency;  since 
without  such  orders,  the  captain 
of  the  squadron  would  not  have 
known  what  to  do,  assuming  Min- 
darus  to  be  intercepted  by  Thra- 
syllus— whether  to  remain  on  guard 
at  the  Hellespont,  which  was  his 
special  duty ;  or  to  leave  the 
Hellespont  unguarded,  keep  his 
attention  concentrated  on  Min- 
darus,  and  come  forth  to  help  him. 
"Let  your  first  thought  be  to  ensure 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  main  fleet 
at  the  Hellespont,  and  to  come 
out  and  render  help  to  it,  if  it  be 
attacked  in  its  route;  even  though 
it  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to 
leave  the  Hellespont  for  a  time 
unguarded."  Mindarus  could  not 
tell  beforehand  the  exact  moment 
when  he  would  start  from  Chios — 
nor  was  it  indeed  absolutely  certain 


that  he  would  start  at  all,  if  the 
enemy  were  watching  him:  his 
orders  were  therefore  sent,  condi- 
tional upon  his  being  able  to  get 
off  (r}v  exit  Xsco  ai).  But  he  was 
lucky  enough,  by  the  well-laid 
plan  of  his  voyage,  to  get  to  the 
Hellespont  without  encountering 
an  enemy.  The  Peloponnesian 
squadron  at  Abydos,  however, 
having  received  his  special  orders 
—when  the  fire-signals  acquainted 
them  that  he  was  approaching, 
thought  only  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  reserve  to  lend  him 
assistance  if  he  needed  it,  and 
neglected  the  Athenians  opposite. 
As  it  was  night,  probably  the  best 
thing  which  they  could  do,  was  to 
wait  in  Abydos  for  daylight,  until 
they  could  learn  particulars  of  hi? 
position,  and  how  or  where  they 
could  render  aid. 

We  thus  see  both  the  general 
purpose  of  IMindarus,  and  in  what 
manner  the  orders  which  he  had 
transmitted  to  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  at  Abydos,  brought  about 
indirectly  the  escape  of  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  without  interruption 
from  Sestog. 
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After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  brought 
to  battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestus  up  Battle  of 
the  Hellespont,  by  single  ships  ahead,  along  ^^^ 
the  coast  of  the  Chersonese,  or  on  the  European  the'Athe- 
side.  The  left  or  most  advanced  squadron  under  nian  fleet- 
Thrasyllus,  stretched  even  beyond  the  headland  called 
Kynossema,  or  the  Dog's  Tomb,  ennobled  by  the  legend 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba:  it  was  thus 
nearly  opposite  Abydos,  while  the  right  squadron  under 
Thrasybulus  was  not  very  far  from  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanus.  Mindarus  on  his 
side  brought  into  action  eighty-six  triremes  (ten  more  than 
Thrasyllus  in  total  number),  extending  from  Abydos  to 
Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore;  the  Syracusans  under 
Hermokrates  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus, 
while  Mindarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was  on  the 
left  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  The  epibatse  or  maritime 
hoplites  on  board  the  ships  of  Mindarus  are  said  to  have 
been  superior  to  the  Athenians;  but  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  in  skilful  pilots  and  nautical  manoeuvring: 
nevertheless  the  description  of  the  battle  tells  us  how 
much  Athenian  manoeuvring  had  fallen  off  since  the  glories 
of  Phormion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
nor  would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for  the 
scene  of  a  naval  battle  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Helles- 
pont. Mindarus  took  the  aggressive,  advancing  to  attack 
near  the  European  shore,  and  trying  to  outflank  his  oppo- 
nents on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  drive  them  up  against 
the  land.  Thrasyllus  on  one  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the 
other,  by  rapid  movements,  extended  themselves  so  as  to 
frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them;  but  in  so  doing, 
they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre,  which  was  even 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means  of  the  pro- 
jecting headland  of  Kynossema.  Thus  unsupported,  the 
centre  was  vigorously  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by 
the  middle  division  of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven 
up  against  the  land,  and  the  assailants  even  disembarked 
to  push  their  victory  against  the  men  ashore.  But  this 
partial  success  threw  the  central  Peloponnesian  division 
itself  into  disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus 
carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal,  and  presently  victorious, 
against  the  ships  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy. 
Having  driven  back  both  these  two  divisions,  they  easily 
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chased  away  the  disordered  ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found 
shelter  first  in  the  river  Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The 
narrow  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  forbade  either  long  pur- 
suit or  numerous  captures.  Nevertheless  eight  Chian 
ships,  five  Corinthian,  two  Ambraldan  and  as  many 
Boeotian,  and  from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pellene  and  Leukas, 
one  each — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  admirals; 
who  however  on  their  own  side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They 
erected  a  trophy  on  the  headland  of  Kynossema,  near 
the  tomb  or  chapel  of  Hecuba;  not  omitting  the  usual 
duties  of  burying  their  own  dead,  and  giving  up  those  of 
the  enemy  under  the  customary  request  for  truce. l 

A  victory  so  incomplete  and  indecisive  would  have 
Rejoicing  at  been  little  valued  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  times 
Athens  for  preceding  the  Sicilian  expedition.  But  since 
the  victory.  fti&t  overwhelming  disaster,  followed  by  so  many 
other  misfortunes,  and  last  of  all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thy- 
mocharis  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea — their  spirit  had  been 
so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which  brought  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Kynossema,  seemingly  towards  the  end  of 
August  41 1  B.C.,  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight  and 
triumph.  They  began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  had 
reached  its  lowest  point,  and  had  begun  to  turn  in  their 
favour,  holding  out  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
war.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  soon  happened  to 
strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus  was  compelled  to  rein- 
force himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending  Hippokrates 
and  Epikles  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  now  acting 
at  Eubcea.2  This  was  in  itself  an  important  relief  to 
Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  near  home. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  105,  106;    Diodor.  to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  middle 

xiii.  39,  40.  of  the  battle,    and  determined  the 

The  general  account  -which  Dio-  victory   in  their  favour:   this    cir- 

dorus  gives  of  this  battle,  is,   even  cumstance    is   evidently    borrowed 

in  its  most  essential  features,  not  from  the  subsequent  conflict  a  few 

reconcileable  with  Thucydides.    It  months  afterwards. 

is  vain   to   try  to   blend   them.     I  We   owe    to   him,    however,  the 

have    been    able    to    borrow    I'rom  mention  of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of 

Diodorus    hardly  anything    except  Hecuba  on  the  headland  of  Kynos- 

his  statement  of  the  superiority  of  sema. 

the  Athenian    pilots,   and   the  Pe-  2  Thucyd.  viii.  107;  Diodor,  xiii. 

loponnesian    epibatoe.      He    states  41. 
that  twenty-five  fresh  ships  arrived 
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But  it  was  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes of  the  fleet,  which  in  passing  round  the  headland 
of  Mount  Athos  to  get  to  Asia,  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with  great  loss  of  life  among 
the  crews;  so  that  a  remnant  only  under  Hippokrates  sur- 
vived to  join  Hindarus.  * 

But  though  Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all  fear  of 
aggression onthesideofEuboea,theconsequences  Brid_e 
of  this  departure  of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  across  the 
demonstrate  how  irreparably  the  island  itself  j^jng8' 
had  passed  out  of  her  supremacy.  The  inhabit-  Euboeawith 
ants  of  Chalkis  and  the  other  cities,  now  left  Boaotia- 
without  foreign  defence  against  her,  employed  themselves 
jointly  with  the  Boeotians,  whose  interest  in  the  case  was 
even  stronger  than  their  own,  in  divesting  Euboea  of  its 
insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole  or  bridge  across 
the  Euripns,  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Euboean  strait, 
where  Chalkis  was  divided  from  Boeotia.  From  each  coast 
a  mole  was  thrown  out,  each  mole  guarded  at  the  extremity 
by  a  tower,  and  leaving  only  an  intermediate  opening, 
broad  enough  for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through,  covered 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian 
Theramenes,  with  thirty  triremes,  presented  himself  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  The  Euboeans 
and  Bosotians  both  prosecuted  it  in  such  numbers,  and  with 
so  much  zeal,  that  it  was  speedily  brought  to  completion. 
Euboea,  so  lately  the  most  important  island  attached  to 
Athens,  is  from  henceforward  a  portion  of  the  mainland, 
altogether  independent  of  her,  even  though  it  should  please 
fortune  to  re-establish  her  maritime  power.2 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  41.  It  is  probable  and  that  he  was  alive  at  the  sub- 
that  this  fleet  was  in  great  part  sequent  battle  of  Kyzikus(Xenoph. 
Boeotian;  and  twelve  seamen  who  Hellen.  i.  1,  23). 

escaped     from     the     wreck      com-         Respecting  the  danger  of  sailing 

memorated  their   rescue  by  an  in-  round   the    promontory    of   Athos, 

scription  in  the  temple   of  Atlionfi  the  reader  is  referred  to    a  former 

at     Kordneia ;     which     inscription  chapter  of  this  work,  wherein  the 

was  read  and    copied  by  Ephorns.  ship-canal,  cut  across  the  Isthmus 

By  an  exaggerated  and  over-literal  by  order  of  Xerxes,    is    described; 

confidence     in     the    words    of    it,  together  with  an    instructive  cita- 

Diodorus  is  led  to  affirm  that  these  tion  from  Colonel  Leake's  Travels, 

twelve  men  were  the  only  persons  See  ch.  xxxviii.  of  this  History, 
saved,  and  that  every  other  person         2  Diodor.  xiii.  47.    He  places  this 

perished.     But  we   know  perfectly  event    a    year    later,    hut    I   agree 

that  Hippokrates  himself  survived,  with  Sievers    in    conceiving    it   ag 

VOL.   VIT.  2   A 
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The  battle  of  Kynossema  produced  no  very  important 
Revolt  of  consequences,  except  that  of  encouragement  to 
Kyzikus.  the  Athenians.  Even  just  after  the  action,  Ky- 
zikus  revolted  from  them,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  it, 
the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos,  sailed  to  that 
place  to  retake  it.  It  was  unfortified,  so  that  they  suc- 
ceeded with  little  difficulty,  and  imposed  upon  it  a  contri- 
bution: moreover  in  the  voyage  thither,  they  gained  an 
additional  advantage  by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast 
ofthePropontis,  those  eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which 
had  accomplished,  a  little  while  before,  the  revolt  of  By- 
zantium. But  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus  sailed  from  his  station  at 
Abydos  to  Elaeus,  and  recovered  all  the  triremes  captured 
from  him  at  Kynossema,  which  the  Athenians  had  there 
deposited;  except  some  of  them  which  were  so  much  damaged, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus  set  them  on  fire.  * 

But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  far  more 
important  element  of  the  war,  was,  the  difference 
Phamaba-  of  character  between  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
«is  against  bazus,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Peloponnesian 
importance  fleet  from  the  satrapy  of  the  former  to  that  of 
of  Persian  the  latter.  Tissaphernes,  while  furnishingneither 
aid  nor  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians,  had  by  his 
treacherous  promises  and  bribes  enervated  all  their  pro- 
ceedings for  the  last  year,  with  the  deliberate  view  of 
wasting  both  the  belligerent  parties.  Pharnabazus  was  a 
brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  assist  them 
strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and  who  laboured 
hard  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power;  as  we  shall  find 

following  with  little  delay  on  the  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis 

withdrawal  of  the  protecting  fleet  during  the  time   of  Alexander  the 

(Sievers,     Comment,     in     Xenoph.  Great    (Strabo,     x.    p.    447).       The 

Hellen.  p.  9;  not.  p.  66).  bridge  here  described  by  Diodorus, 

See  Colonel  Leake's   Travels   in  covering    an     open     space     broad 

Northern  Greece,  for  a  description  enough  for  one  ship,  could  scarce- 

of  the  Euripus,  and  the  adjoining  ly    have    been    more   than    20    feet 

ground,    with    a   plan,    vol.  ii.  ch.  broad;    for  it  was   not  at    all   de- 

xiv.  p.  259—265.  signed  to  render  the  passage  easy. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  The  ancient  ships  could  all  lower 

Leake   what  is  the    exact   breadth  their   masts.     I  cannot    but    think 

of  the   channel.     Strabo    talks    in  that  Colonel  Leake   (p.    259)   must 

his  time  of  a   bridge  reaching   200  have  read  in  Diodorus  xiii.  47 — o'i 

feet   (x.   p.  400).     But   there   must  in  place  of  6. 
have     been     material     alterations          '  Tliucyd.  viii.  107. 
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him  labouring  equally  hard,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  to 
bring  about  its  partial  renovation.  From  this  time  forward, 
Persian  aid  becomes  a  reality  in  the  Grecian  war;  and  in 
the  main — first  through  the  hands  of  Pharnabazus,  next 
through  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus — the  determining  re- 
ality. For  we  shall  find  that  while  the  Peloponnesians 
are  for  the  most  part  well-paid,  out  of  the  Persian  treasury 
— the  Athenians,  destitute  of  any  such  resource,  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  contributions  which  they  can  levy 
here  and  there,  without  established  or  accepted  right;  and 
to  interrupt  for  this  purpose  even  the  most  promising 
career  of  success.  Twenty-six  years  after  this,  at  a  time 
when  Sparta  had  lost  her  Persian  allies,  the  Lacedaemonian 
Teleutias  tried  to  appease  the  mutiny  of  his  unpaid  seamen, 
by  telling  them  how  much  nobler  it  was  to  extort  pay 
from  the  enemy  by  means  of  their  own  swords,  than  to 
obtain  it  by  truckling  to  the  foreigner;1  and  probably  the 
Athenian  generals,  during  these  previous  years  of  struggle, 
tried  similar  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their  soldiers. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  new  constant  pay- 
master now  introduced  gave  fearful  odds  to  the  Spartan 
cause. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  cooperation  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians now  enjoyed  from  Pharnabazus,  only   Tissa- 
made  them  the  more  indignant  at  the  previous   phernes 
deceit  of  Tissaphernes.    Under  the  influence  of   courts  the 
this  sentiment,  they  readily  lent  aid  to  the  in-   Peiopon- 
habitants  of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his  general   n 
Arsakes  with  the  Persian  garrison.    Arsakes  had  recently 
committed  an  act  of  murderous  perfidy,  under  the  influence 
of  some  unexplained  pique,  against  the  Delians  established 
at  Aclramyttium:  he  had  summoned  their  principal  citizens 
to  take  part  as  allies  in  an  expedition,  and  had  caused  them 
all  to  be  surrounded,  shot  down,  and  massacred  during  the 
morning  meal.     Such  an  act  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
excite  hatred  and  alarm  among  the  neighbouring  Antand- 
rians,  who  invited  from  Abydos,  accross  the  mountain  range 
of  Ida,  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  hoplites;  by  whose  aid 
Antandrus  was  liberated  from  the  Persians.2 

1  Xenopb.  Uellen.  v.  1,  17.    Com-  Hellen.  i.  6,  7  ;  Plutarch,  Lysander, 

pare    a    like     explanation,     under  c.   6. 

nobler     circumstances,     from     the          *  Thucyd.  viii.  108;  Diodor.  xiii. 

Spartan     Kallikratidas,      Xenoph.  42. 
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In  Miletus  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphernes  had  al- 
ready experienced  the  like  humiliation:1  Lichas  was  no 
longer  alive  to  back  his  pretensions:  nor  do  we  hear  that 
he  obtained  any  result  from  the  complaints  of  his  envoy 
G-aulites  at  Sparta.  Under  these  circumstances  he  began 
to  fear  that  he  had  incurred  a  weight  of  enmity  which  might 
prove  seriously  mischievous,  and  he  was  not  without  j  ealousy 
of  the  popularity  and  possible  success  of  Pharnabazus.  The 
delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  fleet,  now  that  Mindarus 
had  openly  broken  with  him  and  quitted  Miletus,  was  no 
longer  available  to  any  useful  purpose.  Accordingly  he 
dismissed  the  Phenician  fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pre- 
tending to  have  received  tidings  that  the  Phenician  towns 
were  endangered  by  sudden  attacks  from  Arabia  and  Egypt;2 
while  he  himself  quitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well 
as  to  go  forward  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  personal  intercourse  with  the  dissatisfied  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  He  wished,  while  trying  again  to  excuse  his 
own  treachery  about  the  Phenician  fleet,  at  the  same  time 
to  protest  against  their  recent  proceedings  at  Antandrus; 
or,  at  the  least,  to  obtain  some  guarantee  against  repetition 
of  such  hostility.  His  visit  to  Ionia,  however,  seems  to  have 
occupied  some  time,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  Ionic 
Greeks  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus.3 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  109.  attention  required  from   an   histo- 

7  Diodor.  xiii.  46.  This  is  the  rian  of  Greece.  To  pass  from 

statement  of  Diodorus,  and  seems  Thucydides  to  the  Hellenica  of 

probable  enough ;  thoughhe  makes  Xenophon,  is  a  descent  truly 

a  strange  confusion  in  the  Persian  mournful:  and  yet.  when  we  look 

affairs  of  this  year,  leaving  out  at  Grecian  history  as  a  whole,  we 

the  name  of  Tissaphern&s,  and  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that 

jumbling  the  acts  of  Tissaphernes  even  so  inferior  a  work  as  the 

with  the  name  of  Pharnabazus.  latter  has  reached  us.  The  histo- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  109.  It  is  at  this  rical  purposes  and  conceptions  of 

point  that  we  have  to  part  com-  Thucydides,  as  set  forth  by  him- 

pany  with  the  historian  Thucy-  self  in  his  preface,  are  exalted 

didgs,  whose  work  not  only  closes  and  philosophical  to  a  degree 

without  reaching  any  definite  altogether  wonderful,  when  we 

epoch  or  limit,  but  even  breaks  consider  that  he  had  no  pre-existing 

off  (as  we  possess  it)  in  the  middle  models  before  him  from  which  to 

of  a  sentence.  derive  them.  And  the  eight  books 

The  full  extent  of  this  irrepa-  of  his  work  (in  spite  of  the  un- 
rable  loss  can  hardly  be  conceived,  finished  condition  of  the  last)  are 
except  by  those  who  have  been  not  unworthy  of  these  large  pro- 
called  upon  to  study  his  work  raises,  either  in  spirit  or  in  execu- 
with  the  profound  and  minute  tiou.  Even  the  peculiarity,  the 
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Having  quitted  Aspendus  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out)  about 
the  beginning  of  August  (411  B.C.),  he  did  not  reach  the 
Hellespont  until  the  month  of  November. J 

As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had  disappeared.  Alki- 
biades returned  with  his  thirteen  triremes  from   Alk... 
Phaselis  to  Samos.   He  too,  like  Tissaphernes,   retunwfroni 
made  the  proceeding  subservient  to  deceit  of  his   Aspendus 

i  Ti        -j.1     i  •  j.  /.to  Samos. 

own.  He  took  credit  with  his  countrymen  for 
having  enlisted  the  goodwill  of  the  satrap  more  strongly 
than  ever  in  the  cause  of  Athens,  and  for  having  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician 
fleet.2  At  this  time  Dorieus  was  at  Rhodes  with  thirteen 
triremes,  having  been  despatched  by  Mindarus  (before  his 
departure  from  Miletus)  in  order  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a 
philo-Athenian  party  in  the  island.  Perhaps  the  presence 
of  this  force  may  have  threatened  the  Athenian  interest  in 
Kos  and  Halikarnassus ;  for  we  now  find  Alkibiades  going 
to  these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine  fresh  triremes  in 
addition  to  his  own  thirteen.  Having  erected  fortifications 
at  the  town  of  Kos,  he  planted  in  it  an  Athenian  officer  and 
garrison.  From  Halikarnassus  he  levied  large  contributions; 
upon  what  pretence,  or  whether  from  simple  want  of  money, 

condensation,    and   the   harshness,  learned   and    exact   commentators, 

of  his  style,    though   it  sometimes  of    conceiving     and     appreciating 

hides  from  us  his  full  meaning,  has  antiquity   as    a  living  whole,    and 

the  general  effect  of  lending  great  not     merely    as    an    aggregate    of 

additional  force  and  of  impressing  words    and   abstractions.     His  cri- 

his    thoughts    much    more    deeply  ticisms    are    continually     adopted 

upon  every  attentive  reader.  by  Goller  in  the  second  edition  of 

During    the    course    of  my    two  his    Thucydides,    and    to    a    great 

last  volumes,  I  have  had  frequent  degree   also    by  Poppo.     Desiring, 

occasion    to   notice    the    criticisms  as  I  do  sincerely,  that  his  edition 

of   Dr.    Arnold    in    his    edition    of  may  long    maintain    its   pre-emin- 

Thucydides;     most     generally     on  ence    among    English    students  of 

points  where  I  dissented  from  him.  Thucydides,  I  have  thought  it  my 

I  have   done    this,   partly  because  duty  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 

I  believe  that  3)r.  Arnold's  edition  many  of  the    points  on   which   his 

is    in    most    frequent     use    among  remarks    either   advance   or   imply 

English    readers    of    Thucydides—  views  of  Grecian  history  different 

partly  because  of  the  high  esteem  from  my  own. 

which  I    entertain   for   the    liberal  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.   1,  9. 

spirit,  the  erudition,    and  the  jud-  *    Thucyd.    viii.    108.       Diodorus 

gement,    which    pervade   his    criti-  (xiii.  38)  talks  of  this  influence  of 

cisms     generally     throughout     the  Alkibiades  over  the  satrap  as  if  it 

book.     Dr.  Arnold  deserves,   espe-  were  real.      Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c. 

cially,  the  high  commendation,  not  2fi)  speaks   in    more    qualified  lan- 

often   to   be   bestowed    even    upon  guase. 
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we  do  not  know.   It  was  towards  the  middle  of  September 
that  he  returned  to  Samos.  * 

At  the  Hellespont,  Mindarus  had  been  reinforced  after 
.p  the  battle  of  Kynossema  by  the  squadron  from 

combats  at  Eubcea;  at  least  by  that  portion  of  it  which  had 
thentHelles"  escaPe(*  *ne  storm  off  Mount  Athos.  The  de- 
s°o  4ii  parture  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Eubcea 
enabled  the  Athenians  also  to  send  a  few  more 
ships  to  their  fleet  at  Sestos.  Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  strait,  the  two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action, 
wherein  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Agesandridas,  had  the 
advantage ;  yet  with  little  fruit.  It  was  about  the  month  of 
October,  seemingly,  that  Dorieus  with  his  fourteen  triremes 
came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin  Mindarus  at  the  Hellespont. 
He  had  hoped  probably  to  get  up  the  strait  to  Abydos 
during  the  night,  but  he  was  caught  by  daylight  a  little  way 
from  the  entrance,  near  Rhoeteium ;  and  the  Athenian  scouts 
instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach.  Twenty  Athenian 
triremes  were  despatched  to  attack  him:  upon  whichDorieus 
fled,  and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore  in  the 
receding  bay  near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here 
attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail  back  to 
Madytus.  Mindarus  was  himself  a  spectator  of  this  scene, 
from  a  distance;  being  engaged  in  sacrificing  to  Athene  on 
the  venerated  hill  of  Ilium.  He  immediately  hastened  to 
Abydos,  where  he  fitted  out  his  whole  fleet  of  84  triremes; 
Pharnabazus  cooperating  on  the  shore  with  his  land-force. 
Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus,  his  next  care  was,  to 
resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  which  presently  came  to 
attack  him  under  Thrasybulus  andThrasyllus.  An  obstinate 
naval  combat  took  place  between  the  two  fleets,  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue:  at  length,  towards 
the  evening,  20  fresh  triremes  were  seen  approaching.  They 
proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  Alkibiades  sailing  from  Sa- 
mos: having  probably  heard  of  the  re-junction  of  the 
squadron  of  Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet,  he 
had  come  with  his  own  counterbalancing  reinforcement. - 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  103.    -po;  TO  11276-  year. 

TTinpo-j.      Haack    and    Sievers    (see          2  Diodorus  (xiii.  46)  and  Plutarch 

Sievers,      Comment,      ad     Xenoph.  (Alkib.  c.  27)  speak  of  his  coming 

Hellen.    p.    103)    construe    this    as  to    the    Hellespont    by    accident — 

indicating    the   middle    of  August,  xa-ri -'jyrv — which  is  certainly  very 

\vhich   I   think    too    early    in    the  improbable. 
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As  soon  as  his  purple  flag  or  signal  was  ascertained,  the 
Athenian  fleet  became  animated  with  redoubled  spirit.  The 
new-comers  aided  them  in  pressing  the  action  so  vigorously, 
that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  driven  back  to  Abydos, 
and  there  run  ashore.  Here  the  Athenians  still  followed 
up  their  success,  and  endeavoured  to  tow  them  all  off.  But 
the  Persian  land-force  protected  them,  and  Pharnabazus 
himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat;  even  pushing  into 
the  water  in  person,  as  far  as  his  horse  could  stand.  The 
main  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus  preserved:  yet  the  Athe- 
nians retired  with  an  important  victory,  carrying  off  thirty 
triremes  as  prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they  had  them- 
selves lost  in  the  two  preceding  actions. J 

Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos 
during  the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus  as  B  c  411.410. 
well  as  among  his  allies  to  solicit  reinforcements:  T.  „, 

p  T~H  i  ier<t  111011  os 

mthe  meantime,  he  engaged  jointly  with  Pharna-  sent  out 
bazus  in  operations  by  land  against  various  f^e"ent« 
Athenian  allies  on  the  continent.  The  Athenian  from 
admirals,  on  their  side,  instead  of  keeping  their  Athens- 
fleet  united  to  prosecute  the  victory,  were  compelled  to 
disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying  squadrons  for  col- 
lecting money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at  Sestos;  while 
Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to  proclaim  the  victory 
and  ask  for  reinforcements.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty 
triremes  were  sent  out  under  Theramenes;  who  first  en- 
deavoured without  success  to  impede  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  between  Euboea  and  Boeotia,  and  next  sailed  on  a 
voyage  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
money.  He  acquired  considerable  plunder  by  descents  upon 
hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted  money  from  various 
parties,  either  contemplating  or  supposed  to  contemplate 
revolt,  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.  At  Paros,  where 
the  oligarchy  established  by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred  still  subsisted,  Theramenes  deposed  and 
fined  the  men  who  had  exercised  it — establishing  a  demo- 
cracy in  their  room.  From  hence  he  passed  to  Macedonia, 
to  the  assistance  and  probably  into  the  temporary  pay,  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  aided  for  some  time 
in  the  siege  of  Pydna;  blocking  up  the  town  by  sea  while 
the  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The  blockade  having 
lasted  the  whole  winter,  Theramenes  was  summoned  away, 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,   6,  7. 
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before  its  capture,  to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet  in 
Thrace:  Archelaus  however  took  Pydna  not  long  after- 
wards, and  transported  the  town  with  its  residents  from 
the  sea-board  to  a  distance  more  than  two  miles  inland.1 
We  trace  in  all  these  proceedings  the  evidence  of  that 
terrible  want  of  money  which  now  drove  the  Athenians  to 
injustice,  extortion,  and  interference  with  their  allies,  such 
as  they  had  never  committed  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh 
Renewed  intestine  commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained 
troubles  at  however  with  savage  enormities  than  that  re- 
orkyra.  counted  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  It 
appears  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island,  which  had 
been  for  the  moment  nearly  destroyed  at  the  period,  had 
since  gained  strength,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Athens  to  lay  plans  for  putting  the  island  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lacedeemonians.  The  democratical  leaders, 
apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  sent  to  Naupaktus  for  the 
Athenian  admiral  Konon.  He  came  with  a  detachment  of 
600  Messenians,  by  the  aid  of  whom  they  seized  the  oli- 
garchical conspirators  in  the  market-place,  putting  a  few  to 
death,  and  banishing  more  than  a  thousand.  The  extent  of 
their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  they  liberated  the 
slaves  and  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship  upon  the  for- 
eigners. The  exiles,  having  retired  to  the  opposite  con- 
tinent, came  back  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted, 
by  the  connivance  of  a  party  within,  into  the  market-place. 
A  serious  combat  took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was 
at  last  made  up  by  a  compromise  and  by  the  restoration  of 
the  exiles.2  We  know  nothing  about  the  particulars  of  this 
compromise,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  wisely  drawn  up  and 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  47,  49.  me    that    F.  W.    Ullrich   (Beitrage 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  48.    Sievers  (Com-  zur  Krklarung  des  Thukydides,  p. 
mentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  12;  95—99)  has  properly  explained  this 
and  p.  65.  not.  58)   controverts  the  phrase  of  Thucydides,  as  meaning, 
reality   of  these    tumults   in   Kor-  in  the  place   here   cited,    the   first 
kyra,    here    mentioned   by    Diodo-  ten    years    of     the    Peloponnesian 
rus,     but   not    mentioned    in    the  war,  between  the  surprise  of  Plataaa 
Hellenika  of  Xenophon,  and  con-  and  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
tradicted,    as    he    thinks,     by    the  I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  ques- 
negative  inference  derivable   from  tion  the  truth  of  these  disturbances 
Thucyd.    iv.   48— oaoi    YE    xaTi    TOV  in    Korkyra    here    alluded    to    by 
ito),e|j.ov   TovSs.     But   it  appears   to  Diodorus. 
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faithfully  observed;  for  we  hear  nothing  about  Korkyra 
until  about  thirty-five  years  after  this  period,  and  the  island 
is  then  presented  to  us  as  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
cultivation  and  prosperity. l  Doubtless  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  foreigners  to 
the  citizenship,  contributed  to  this  result. 

Meanwhile  Tissaphernes,  having  completed  his  measures 
in  Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  long  Alkibiades 
after  the  battle  of  Abydos — seemingly  about  is  seized 
November  411  B.C.  He  was  anxious  to  retain  phernlVand 
some  credit  with  the  Peloponnesians,  for  which  confined  at 
an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Alkibia-  ardl3' 
des,  then  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  came 
to  visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of  victory,  bringing  the  custom- 
ary presents;  but  the  satrap  seized  his  person  and  sent 
him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody,  affirming  that 
he  had  the  Great  King's  express  orders  for  carrying  on  war 
with  the  Athenians.2  Here  was  an  end  of  all  the  delusions 
of  Alkibiades,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influencing 
the  Persian  counsels.  Yet  these  delusions  had  already  served 
his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a  renewed  position  in  the 
Athenian  camp,  which  his  own  military  energy  enabled  him 
to  sustain  and  justify. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority  of 
the  fleet  of  Miudarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athe-   B-a  410 
nian  fleet  at  Sestos,  had  become  so  great  (partly,   1?  „„        , 

.  -i-|  i  -.  •     /*  -i         J-JsOiipe  oi 

as  it  would  appear,  through  reinforcements  ob-   AikiMados 
tained  by  the  former — partly  through  the  dis-   ^UonTf 
persion  of  the  latter  into  flying  squadrons  from   the  Athe- 
want  of  pay)  that  the  Athenians  no  longer  dared   Mimiarus*" 
to  maintain  their  position  in  the  Hellespont,    besieges 
They  sailed  round  the  southern  point  of  the    Kyzlkus- 
Chersonese,  and  took  station  at  Kardia  on  the  western  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  that  Peninsula.     Here,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiades; 
who  had  found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  (along  with 
Alantitheus,  another  Athenian  prisoner,)  first  to  Klazomenae, 
and  next  to  Lesbos,  where  he  collected  a  small  squadron  of 
five  triremes.     The  dispersed  squadrons  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  being  now  all  summoned  to  concentrate,  Theramenes 
came  to  Kardia  from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybulus  from 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  2">. 

4  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  9;  Plutrrcli    Alkibiades,  c.  27. 
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Thasos;  whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  rendered  superior 
in  number  to  that  of  Mindarus.  News  was  brought  that  the 
latter  had  moved  with  his  fleet  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Kyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  place, 
jointly  with  Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the 
place,  when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to  attack  him 
there,  and  contrived  to  do  it  by  surprise.  Having  passed 
first  from  Kardia  to  Elseus  at  the  south  of  the  Chersonese, 
they  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so 
that  their  passage  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian 
guard-ships  at  Abydos. l 

Resting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  every 
Battle  of  boat  on  the  island,  in  order  that  their  move- 
Kyzikus—  ments  might  be  kept  secret,  Alkibiades  warned 
the  Athe-  the  assembled  seamen  that  they  must  prepare 
nians—  for  a  sea-fight,  a  land-fight,  and  a  wall-fight,  all 

Mindarus  is  ,,-,VT    ;  /      •  i  i     \       i8-i 

slain,  and  at  once.  "We  have  no  money  (said  he),  while  our 
the  whole  enemies  have  plenty  from  the  Great  King." 

Pelopon-          XT    -it  i   •      ii  i    • 

nesian  fleet  JN  either  zeal  in  the  men,  nor  contrivance  in  the 
taken.  commanders,  was  wanting.  A  body  of  hoplites 

were  landed  on  the  mainland  in  the  territory  of  Kyzikus, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  diversion;  after  which  the 
fleet  was  distributed  into  three  divisions  under  Alkibiades, 
Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus.  The  former,  advancing  near 
to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division,  challenged  the  fleet  of 
Mindarus,  and  contrived  to  inveigle  him  by  pretended  fight 
to  a  distance  from  the  harbour;  while  the  other  Athenian 
divisions,  assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came  up 
unexpectedly,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run  his 
ships  ashore  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  After  a  gallant 
and  hard-fought  battle,  partly  on  ship-board,  partly  ashore 
— at  one  time  unpromising  to  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of 
their  superiority  of  number,  but  not  very  intelligible  in  its 
details,  and  differently  conceived  by  our  two  authorities — 
both  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  sea  and  the  forces  of 
Pharnabazus  on  land  were  completely  defeated.  Mindarus 
himself  was  slain;  and  the  entire  fleet,  every  single  trireme, 
was  captured,  except  the  triremes  of  Syracuse,  which  were 
burnt  by  their  own  crews;  while  Kyzikus  itself  surrendered 

1  Diod.xiii.  49.  Diodorus  special-      the  surprise  of  Mindarus  could  not 
ly   notices   this   fact,    which   must      have  been  accomplished, 
obviously  be  correct.    Without  it, 
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to  the  Athenians,  and  submitted  to  a  large  contribution, 
being  spared  from  all  other  harm.  The  booty  taken  by  the 
victors  was  abundant  and  valuable.  The  number  of  the 
triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differently  given; 
the  lowest  estimate  states  it  at  60,  the  highest  at  80. l 

This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed 
by  Alkibiades  and  his  two  colleagues  (about  April  410,  B.C.), 
changed  sensibly  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents. 
The  Peloponnesians  had  now  no  fleet  of  im-  B-c_  410. 
portance  in  Asia,  though  they  probably  still  Digcourage. 
retained  a  small  squadron  at  the  station  of  ment  of  the 
Aliletus;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  more  pfo"^^ 
powerful  and  menacing  than  ever.  The  dismay  to  Athens 
of  the  defeated  army  is  forcibly  portrayed  in  the  for  Peace- 
laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokrates  (secretary  of  the  late 
admiral  llindarus)  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta: — "All  honour 
and  advantage  are  gone  from  us:  JVIindarus  is  slain:  the  men 
are  starving:  we  are  in  straits  what  to  do."2  The  Ephors 
doubtless  heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than 
one  witness;  for  this  particular  despatch  never  reached 
them,  having  been  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens.  So 
discouraging  was  the  view  which  they  entertained  of  the 
future,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy  with  Endius  at  their 
head,  came  to  Athens  to  propose  peace;  or  rather  perhaps 
Endius  (ancient  friend  and  guest  of  Alkibiades,  who  had 
already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before)  was  allowed  to 
come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  city,  in 
a  sort  of  informal  manner  which  admitted  of  being  easily 
disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it.  For  it  is  remarkable  that 
Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  this  embassy:  and  his 
silence,  though  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  questioning 
the  reality  of  the  event — which  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  per- 
haps on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  im- 
probable in  itself — nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  Ephors  themselves  admitted  that  they  had  made  or 
sanctioned  the  proposition.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  obligation  to  her  confederates 
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enoph.  Hellon.    i.    1,    14 — 20  ;  in   Xenoph.    Hullen.    not.    02,    pp. 

r.  xiii.  50,  51.  65,  CO  seq. 

numerous  discrepancies  be-  *  Xun.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23.    "lippst  TO 

THodorus  and  Xonophon,  in  xa).i-    MlvOvpo?   ir-330'J'r    T;IVUJVTI 

-eats  of  these  few  years,  are  T(ir<ooiv  i-o'/soijLi?  TI  ypyj  5pav. 

tod  by  Sievers,    Cominentat.  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  -8. 
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generally,  was  at  this  moment  bound  by  special  convention 
to  Persia  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with  Athens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  admitted 

to  speak  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  the 

dsemonian      Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Sparta  on  the 

Kndius  at      following  terms : — That  each  party  should  stand 

Athens—  .  mr.    j    J.-L  •  r     xr. 

his  propo-  just  as  they  were:  lhat  the  garrisons  on  both 
sitions  for  sides  shouldbe  withdrawn:  That  prisoners  should 
be  exchanged,  one  Lacedaemonian  against  one 
Athenian.  Endius  insisted  in  his  speech  on  the  mutual 
mischief  which  each  was  doing  to  the  other  by  prolonging 
the  war:  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by  far  the 
greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and  had  the  deepest  interest  in 
accelerating  peace.  She  had  no  money,  while  Sparta  had 
the  Great  King  as  a  paymaster:  she  was  robbed  of  the 
produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  undisturbed:  all  her  power  and  influence 
depended  upon  superiority  at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dis- 
pense with,  and  yet  retain  her  pre-eminence. l 

If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelligent 
Refused  by  citizens  in  Athens  recommended  that  this  propo- 
Athens—  gition  should  be  accepted.  Onlv  the  demagogues. 

opposition       ,••          T.I  j.v  i 

of  Kieo-        the   disturbers,    those    who   were   accustomed 
phon.  to  blow  up  the  flames  of  war  in  order  to  obtain 

profit  for  themselves,  opposed  it.     Especially  the  dema- 
gogue Kleophon,  now  enjoying  great  influence,  enlarged 
upon  the  splendour  of  the  recent  victory,  and  upon  the  new 
chances  of  success  now  opening  to  them;  insomuch  that  the 
assembly  ultimately  rejected  the  proposition  of  Endius.2 
It  was  easy  for  those  who  wrote  after  the  battle  of 
^Egospotamos  and  the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be 

Grounds  of          .°      •">.,,,        ~      ,  ,    ,-,  ,      -, 

the  oppo-  wise  alter  the  tact,  and  to  repeat  the  stock  de- 
sition  of  nunciations  against  an  insane  people  misled  by 
a  corrupt  demagogue.  But  if,  abstracting  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  final  close  of  the  war,  we  look  to  the 
tenor  of  this  proposition  (even  assuming  it  to  have  been 
formal  and  authorised)  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  it  was 
made — we  shall  hesitate  before  we  pronounce  Kleophon  to 
have  been  foolish,  much  less  corrupt,  for  recommending 
its  rejection.  In  reference  to  the  charge  of  corrupt  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  war,  I  have  already  made  some  re- 
marks about  Kleophon, tendingto  show  thatno  such  interest 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  52  '    Diodor.  xiii.  53. 
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can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagogues  of  that  character. ' 
They  were  essentially  unwarlike  men,  and  had  quite  as 
much  chance  personally  of  losing,  as  of  gaining,  by  a  state 
of  war.   Especially  this  is  true  respecting  Kleophon  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war — since  the  financial  posture  of 
Athens  was  then  so  unprosperous,  that  all  her  available 
means  were  exhausted  to  provide  for  ships  and  men,  leav- 
ing  little   or  no  surplus  for   political   peculators.      The 
admirals,   who  paid  the  seamen  by  raising  contributions 
abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves,  if  so  inclined; 
but  the  politicians  at  home  had  much  less  chance  of  such 
gains  than  they  would  have  had  in  time  of  peace.   Besides, 
even  if  Kleophon  were  ever  so  much  a  gainer  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  war,  yet  assuming  Athens  to  be  ultimately 
crushed  in  the  war,  he  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  deprived, 
not  only  of  all  his  gains  and  his  position,  but  of  his  life  also. 
So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  interest. 
The  question  whether  his  advice  was  judicious,  is  not  so 
easy  to  dispose  of.  Looking  to  thetime  when  the   Question  of 
proposition  was  made,  we  must  recollect  that   policy,  as  it 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  had  been  just   between""1' 
annihilated,  and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself,  from   war  and 
Hippokrates    to  the  Ephors,   divulging  in   so   Peace- 
emphatic  a  manner  the  distress  of  his  troops,  was  at  this 
moment  before  the  Athenian  assembly.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  despatches  of  the  Athenian  generals,  announcing  their 
victory,  had  excited  a   sentiment   of  universal  triumph, 
manifested  by  public  thanksgiving,  at  Athens.2   We  cannot 
doubt  that  Alkibiades  and  his  colleagues  promised  a  large 
career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of  most  part 
of  the  lost  maritime  empire.     In  this  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  and  of  their  generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  reality,  what  is  the  proposition  which 
comes  from  Endius  ?  What  he  proposes  is,  in  reality,  no 
concession  at  all.     Both  parties  to  stand  in  their  actual 
position — to     withdraw    garrisons — to    restore  prisoners. 
There  was  only  one  way  in  which  Athens  would  have  been 
a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions.    She  would  have 
withdrawn    her    garrison    from    Pylus — she    would    have 
been  relieved  from  the  garrison  ot'Dekeleia:  such  an  ex- 
change would  have  been  a  considerable  advantage  to  her. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  relief  arising  from  simple  cessa- 
tion of  war — doubtless  real  and  important. 

1  S^'O  a  former  volume,  chap.  liv.  2  I) i odor.  xiii.  52. 
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Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  Perik- 
les  would  have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  measure  of  concession,  immediately  after  the  great 
victory  at  Kyzikus,  and  the  two  smaller  victories  pre- 
ceding it?  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  would  not.  It  would 
rather  have  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic 
artifice  calculated  to  paralyse  Athens  during  the  interval 
while  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time  for 
them  to  build  a  new  fleet.  1  Sparta  could  not  pledge  herself 
either  for  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponnesian  coni'ederates: 
indeed  past  experience  had  shown  that  she  could  not  do  so 
with  effect.  By  accepting  the  propositions,  therefore, 
Athens  would  not  really  have  obtained  relief  from  the 
entire  burthen  of  war;  but  would  merely  have  blunted  the 
ardour  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own  troops,  at  a 
moment  when  they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current  of 
success.  By  the  armament,  most  certainly  —  and  by  the 
generals,  Alkibiades,  Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus  —  the 
acceptance  of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  It  would  have  balked  them 
of  conquests  ardently,  and  at  that  time  not  unreasonably, 
anticipated;  conquests  tending  to  restore  Athens  to  that 
eminence  from  which  she  had  been  so  recently  deposed. 
And  it  would  have  inflicted  this  mortification,  not  merely 
without  compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape,  but 
with  a  fair  probability  of  imposing  upon  all  her  citizens 
the  necessity  of  redoubled  efforts  at  no  very  distant  future, 
when  the  moment  favourable  to  her  enemies  should  have 
arrived. 

If  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation,  that 
it  was  the  demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens 
and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  we  examine  what  were  the 
specific  terms  of  peace  which  he  induced  his  countrymen 
to  reject  —  we  shall  find  that  he  had  very  strong  reasons, 
not  to  say  preponderant  reasons,  for  his  advice.  Whether 
he  made  any  use  of  this  proposition,  in  itself  inadmissible, 
to  try  and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  more  suitable 
and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Probably  no  such 

1     Philochorus     (ap.     Schol.     ad  JJLSVUDV  nspl  elp^vT)?   dirioTrjaoevTE; 

Eurip.  Orest.  371)  appears  to  have  oi  'A^yjvaioi  oil  zpoa^xovTo  :  compare 

said   that   the    Athenians    rejected  also  Schol.   ad  Kurip.  Orest.  722  — 

the     proposition     as      insincerely  Philochori  Fragment.  117  —  118.  ed. 

meant  -A7.y.£6ai|AOvUuv       Kpizfiz'jya-  Didot. 
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efforts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they  had  been  made: 
yet  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would  have  made  the  trial,  in 
a  conviction  that  Athens  was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  dis- 
advantage which  must  in  the  long  run  sink  her.  A  mere 
opposition  speaker  like  Kleophon,  even  when  taking  what 
was  probably  a  right  measure  of  the  actual  proposition  be- 
fore him,  did  not  look  so  far  forward  into  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in  the 
Propontis  and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Bos-   B  c  410 
phorusand  the  Hellespont;  although  the  ardour   May,  June, 
and  generosity  of  Pharnabazus  not  only  supplied   &c- 
maintenance  and  clothing  to  the  distressed  sea-   SjjjenJ1:p?8 
men  of  the  vanquished  fleet,  but  also  encouraged   nabazus  to 
the  construction  of  fresh  ships  in  the  room  of  the  Pel?' 

j      ~.TT1  -ii  j    J.T_  ponnesians 

those  captured.    While  he  armed  the  seamen,    — Aiia- 
gave  them  pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed   ]VadAs  and 
them  as  guards  along  the  coast  of  the  satrapy,   nian  fleet 
he  at  the  same  time  granted  an  unlimited  supply    "*  the 
of'ship-timber  from  the  abundant  forests  of  Mount 
Ida,  and  assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new  triremes  on  the 
stocks  at  Autandrus;    near  to  which  (at  a  place    called 
Aspaneus)  the  Idsean  wood  was  chiefly  exported.  * 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend 
aid  at  Chalkedon,  which  the  Athenians  had  already  begun 
to  attack.  Their  first  operation  after  the  victory  had  been 
to  sail  to  Perinthus  and  Selymbria,  both  of  which  had  be- 
fore revolted  from  Athens:  the  former,  intimidated  by  the 
recent  events,  admitted  them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens; 
the  latter  resisted  such  a  requisition,  but  ransomed  itself 
from  attack  for  the  present  by  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary 
fine.  Alkibiades  then  conducted  them  to  Chalkedon,  oppo- 
site to  Byzantium  on  the  southernmost  Asiatic  border  of 
the  Bosphorus.  To  be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate 
moment  to  Athens :  first,  because  it  enabled  her  to  secure 
the  arrival  of  the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine  for  her  own 
consumption;  next,  because  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all  the  trading  ships  passing 
through — not  unlike  the  dues  imposed  by  the  Danes  at  the 
Sound  even  down  to  the  present  time.  For  the  opposite 
reasons,  of  course  the  importance  of  the  position  was  equally 
great  to  the  enemies  of  Athens.  Until  the  spring  of  tha 

1  Xcnoph.    Hellen.    i.    1,    24-20;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  006. 
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preceding  year,  Athens  had  been  undisputed  mistress  of 
both  the  straits.  But  the  revolt  of  Abydos  in  the  Hellespont 
(about  April  411  B.C.)  and  that  of  Byzantium  with  Chalke- 
don  in  the  Bosphorus  (about  June  41 1  B.C.),  had  deprived 
her  of  this  pre-eminence;  and  her  supplies  obtained  during 
the  last  few  months  could  only  have  come  through  during 
those  intervals  when  her  fleets  there  stationed  had  the  pre- 
ponderance, so  as  to  give  them  convoy.  Accordingly  it  is 
highly  probable  that  her  supplies  of  corn  from  the  Euxine 
during  the  autumn  of  411  B.C.  had  been  comparatively 
restricted. 

Though  Chalkedon  itself,  assisted  by  Pharnabazus,  still 
Ath        keld  ou^  aga^ns^  Athens,  Alkibiades  now  took 
nians  possessionof  Chrysopolis,  its  unfortified  seaport, 

ChTso  on  ^ne  eas^ern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  opposite 

poii^°and  Byzantium.  This  place  he  fortified,  established 
l?vy  l°u  on  in  it  a  squadron  with  a  permanent  garrison,  and 

the  ships  ,    j  ? •,    .    ,  ,    r,.,i  •  =,  ,.      i     '  . 

passing  erected  it  into  a  regular  tithing  port  for  levying 
through  the  t0u  on  a\i  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine. * 
The  Athenians  seem  to  have  habitually  levied 
this  toll  at  Byzantium,  until  the  revolt  of  that  place,  among 
their  constant  sources  of  revenue:  it  was  now  re-established 
under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiades.  In  so  far  as  it  was  levied 
on  ships  which  brought  their  produce  for  sale  and  con- 
sumption at  Athens,  it  was  of  course  ultimately  paid  in  the 
shape  of  increased  price  by  Athenian  citizens  and  metics. 
Thirty  triremes  under  Theramenes  were  left  at  Chrysopolis 
to  enforce  this  levy,  to  convoy  friendly  merchantmen,  and 
in  other  respects  to  serve  as  annoyance  to  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont, 
partly  to  Thrace,  where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  already  told  in  respect  to  the  adherence 

1  See  Demosthen.   de  Corona,  o.  to  suggest  this  method  of  gain  to 

71;   and  Xenoph.   Hellen.   i.  1,   22.  Athens.    But  there  is  evidence  that 

xol     8£xaTsotr,piOv    xocrsaxrioracfv    ev  it  was  practised  long  before  — even 

a'JTfl  (XpuooitoXsi),   xal   ~i!)v    8  =  xdc-  anterior   to    the  Athenian   empire, 

TT)V   s!UXsYO'"0   twv   ex   TOU  IlovTou  during   the   times   of  Persian    pre- 

•uXoitov.    compare  iv.  8,  27;   and  v.  ponderance  (see  Herodot.  vi.  5). 
1,~28:  also  Diodor.  xiii.  04.  See    a    striking    passage,     illus- 

The   expression   TTJV   Ssxatr)v  im-  trating  the  importance  to  Athens  of 

plies  that  this  tithe  was  something  the   possession    of  Byzantium,    in 

known  and  pre-established.  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Ergokl. 

Polybius  (iv.  44)    gives  credit  to  sect.  G. 
Alkibiades  for  having  been  the  first 
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of  the  cities.  At  Thasus  especially,1  the  citizens,  headed 
by  Ekphantus,  expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  har-  The  Lace- 
most  Eteonikus  with  his  garrison,  and  admitted  dremonians 
Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force.  It  will  be  *™  from  " 
recollected  that  thiswas  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Ti'asus. 
Peisander  and  the  Four  Hundred  conspirators  (early  in 
4 1 1  B.C.)  had  put  down  the  democracy  and  established  an 
oligarchical  government,  under  pretence  that  the  allied 
cities  would  be  faithful  to  Athens  as  soon  as  she  was  re- 
lieved from  her  democratical  institutions.  All  the  calcula- 
tions of  these  oligarchs  had  been  disappointed,  as  Phry- 
nichus  had  predicted  from  the  first.  The  Thasians,  as  soon 
as  their  own  oligarchical  party  had  been  placed  in  possession 
of  the  government,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles,2  under 
whose  auspices  the  Laconian  garrison  and  harmost  had 
since  been  introduced.  Eteonikus,  now  expelled,  accused 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a 
party  to  the  expulsion,  under  bribes  from  Tissaphernes;  an 
accusation,  which  seems  improbable,  but  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians believed,  and  accordingly  banished  Pasippidas, 
sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace  him.  The  new  admiral 
found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pasippidas  had  already 
begun  to  collect  from  the  allies,  to  supply  the  recent 
losses.3 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had 
become  more  hopeful  and  energetic.  Agis,  with  Kiearchus 
his  garrison  at  Dekeleia.  though  the  Athenians   *he  Lace- 

,   ,  •     ^       ,.       „'  -.          *  jj.-  j.    deemonian 

could  not  hinder  him  from  ravaging  Attica,  yet   js  sent  to 

on  approaching  one  day  near  to  the  city  walls,  Byzantium, 
was  repelled  with  spirit  and  success  by  Thrasyllus.  But 
that  which  most  mortified  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  was  to 
discern  from  his  lofty  station  at  Dekeleia  the  abundant, 
influx  into  the  Peirseus  of  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  again 
renewed  in  the  autumn  of  410  B.C.,  since  the  occupation  of 
i'he  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  by  Alkibiades.  For  the  safe 
reception  of  these  vessels,  Thorikus  was  soon  after  fortified. 
Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut  out  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as  plenty  of  im- 
ported corn  was  allowed  to  reach  them.  Accordingly  he 
provided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Megarians,  a  small 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.   1,    32;   Pe-          *  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 
nosthen.  oont.  Leptin.  s.  48.  c.  11,          3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1.  3i. 
p.  47t. 
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squadron  of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched 

Klearchus  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon.  That  Spartan  was 

a  public  guest  of  the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been 

singled  out  to  command  auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city. 

He  seems  to  have  begun  his  voyage  during  the  ensuing 

winter  (B.C.  410 — 409),  and  reached  Byzantium  in  safety, 

though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of  his  squadron  by  the 

nine  Athenian  triremes  which  guarded  the  Hellespont,1 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched  from 

Athens  at  the  head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act 

April.  '         in  Ionia.   He  commanded  50  triremes,  1000  of 

.,        the  regular  hoplites,  100  horsemen,  and  5000 

Thrasyllus  -XT,  ru  c  •         A,          i    i. 

sent  from  seamen,  with  the  means  of  arming  these  latter 
loni**  t0  as  Pe^as^s)  a^so  transports  for  his  troops  besides 
the  triremes. 2  Having  reposed  his  armament  for 
three  days  at  Saruos,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pygela,  and  next 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Kolophon  with  its 
port  Notium.  He  next  threatened  Ephesus,  but  thai  place 
was  defended  by  a  powerful  force  which  Tissaphernes  had 
summoned,  under  proclamation  "to  go  and  succour  the 
goddess  Artemis ;"  as  well  as  by  twenty-five  fresh  Syracusan 
and  two  Selinusian  triremes  recently  arrived.3  From  these 
enemies  Thrasyllus  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Ephesus, 
lost  300  men,  and  was  compelled  to  sail  off  to  Notium;  from 
whence,  after  burying  his  dead,  he  proceeded  northward 
towards  the  Hellespont.  On  the  way  thither,  while  halting 
for  a  while  at  Methymna  in  the  north  of  Lesbos,  Thrasyllus 
saw  the  twenty-five  Syracusan  triremes  passing  by  on  their 
voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydos.  He  immediately  attacked 
them,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire  crews,  and  chased 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  35-36.  He  TrpoTspiuv  sixosi  veiiv— and  then  at 

says  that  the  ships  of  Klearchus,  Iiepai  TTSVTS,  oti  VEOUJTI  ijxo'jjoti.  But 

on  being  attacked  by  the  Atheni-  it  appears  to  me  that  the  twenty 

ana  in  the  Hellespont,  fled  first  to  triremes,  as  well  as  the  five,  must 

Sestos,  and  afterwards  to  Byzan-  have  come  to  Asia,  since  the  battle 

tium.  But  Sestos  was  the  Athenian  of  Kyzikus — though  the  five  may 

station.  The  name  must  surely  be  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their 

put  by  inadvertence  for  Abydos,  the  period  of  arrival.  All  the  Syracusan 

Peloponnesian  station.  ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  were 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  34  ;  i.  2,  1.  destroyed  ;  and  it  seems  impossible 

Diodorus  (xiii.  C4)coufouud.s  Thra-  to  imagine  that  that  admiral  can 

sybulus  with  Thrasyllus.  have  left  twenty  Syracusan  ships 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  5-11.  Xe-  at  Ephesus  or  Miletus,  in  addition 

nophon  distinguishes  these  twenty-  to  those  which  he  took  with  him 

five  Syracusan  triremes  into  TIJJV  to  the  Hellespont. 
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the  remainder  back  to  their  station  at  Ephesus.  All  the 
prisoners  taken  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  they  were  de- 
posited for  custody  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Peiraeus,  doubt- 
less in  retaliation  for  the  treatment  of  the  Athenian 
prisoners  at  Syracuse:  they  contrived  however  during  the 
ensuing  winter  to  break  a  way  out  and  escape  to  Dekeleia. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found  Alkibiades  the 
Athenian  (cousin  and  fellow-exile  of  the  Athenian  general 
of  the  same  name),  whom  Thrasyllus  caused  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  while  the  others  were  sent  to  Athens.  * 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought 
back  his  armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined 
Alkibiades  at  Sestos.  Their  joint  force  was  con- 
veyed over,  seemingly  about  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
to  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait;   Thrasyllus 
which  place  they  fortified  and  made  their  head-   f'.ld,:^lki" 
quarters  for  the  autumn  and  winter,  maintaining   the  Heiies- 
themselves  by  predatory  excursions  throughout   P°nt- 
the  neighbouring  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.   It  is  curious  to 
learn,  however,  that  when  Alkibiades  was  proceeding  to 
marshal  the  army  altogether  (the  hoplites,  pursuant  to 
Athenian  custom,  taking  rank  according  to  their  tribes),  his 
own  soldiers,  never  yet  beaten,  refused  to  fraternise  with 
those  of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  so  recently  worsted  at 
Ephesus.   Nor  was  this  alienation  removed  until  after  a 
joint  expedition  against  Abydos;  Pharnabazus,  presenting 
himself  with  a  considerable  force,  especially  cavalry,  to 
relieve  that  place,  was  encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle 
wherein  all  the  Athenians  present  took  part.    The  honour 
of  the  hoplites  of  Thrasyllus  was  now  held  to  be  re-establish- 
ed, so  that  the  fusion  of  ranks  was  admitted  without  farther 
difficulty.2   Even  the  entire  army,  however,  was. not  able  to 
accomplish  the  conquest  of  Abydos;  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  Pharnabazus  still  maintained  as  their  station 
on  the  Hellespont. 

Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by 
the  large  armament  recently  sent  with  Thrasyllus,  that  her 
enemies  near  home  were  encouraged  to  active  operations. 
The  Spartans  despatched  an  expedition,  both  of  triremes 
and  of  land-force,  to  attack  Pylus,  which  had  remained  as 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  8-15. 

a  Xenoph.    Hellen.     i.    2,    13-17;  Plutarch,  Alkibind.  c.  29. 

•?  p  9 
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an  Athenian  post  and  a  refuge  for  revolted  Helots  ever 
since  its  first  fortification  by  Demosthenes  in 


is  r      BtC*  4^5'     ^^e  P^ace  was  vigorously  attacked 
by™"  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  soon  became  much 
the  Lace-      pressed.  Not  unmindful  of  its  distress,  the  Athe- 

dsemomans      r  •  .,          -,.    /•„„,    •  -i        » 

—disgrace  mans  sent  to  its  relief  30  triremes  under  Anytusr 
of  the  who  however  came  back  without  even  reaching 

Anyetusa"or  the  place,  having  been  prevented  by  stormy 
not  reiiev-  weather  or  unfavourable  winds  from  doubling 
Cape  Malea.  Pylus  was  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  surrender,  the  garrison  departing  on  terms  of  capitula- 
tion.1 But  Anytus  on  his  return  encountered  great  dis- 
pleasure from  his  countrymen,  and  was  put  on  his  trial  for 
having  betrayed,  or  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to 
fulfill,  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  only 
saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  bribing  the  Dikastery, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained  a 
verdict  by  corruption.2  Whether  he  could  really  have 
reached  Pylus,  and  whether  the  obstacles  which  baffled  him 
were  such  as  an  energetic  officer  would  have  overcome,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining;  still  less,  whether  it  be  true 
that  he  actually  escaped  by  bribery.  The  story  seems  to 
prove,  however,  that  the  general  Athenian  public  thought 
him  deserving  of  condemnation,  and  were  so  much  surprised 
by  his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it  by  supposing,  truly  or 
falsely,  the  use  of  means  never  before  attempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  also,  that  the  Megarians 
recovered  by  surprise  their  port  of  Nissea,  which  had  been 
held  by  an  Athenian  garrison  since  B.C.  424.  The  Athenians 
made  an  effort  to  retake  it,  but  failed;  though  they  defeated 
the  Megarians  in  an  action.3 

Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  B.C.  409  —  and  even 
B.C.  408.  the  joint  force  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades 
Chalked  o°if  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  —  seem  to 
by  Aikibia-  have  effected  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
des  and  the  from  so  large  a  force:  indeed  it  must  have  been. 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  64.     The  slighting  nian  informants. 

way  in  which   Xenophon  (Hellen.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  64;    Plutarch,  Co- 

j.  2,  13)  dismisses   this    capture  of  riolan.  c.  14. 

Pylus,    as  a  mere  retreat   of  some  Aristotle,  'ASr(vai«ov  itoXiTeict,  ap. 

runaway   Helots    from    Malea  —  as  Harpokration.  v.  Asxi'cov—  and    in 

well    as    his    employment     of   the  the   Collection    of  Fragment.  Ari- 

name    Koryphasion,     and    not     of  stotel.  no.  72.  ed.Didot.  (Fragment. 

Pylus  —  prove   how  much  he  wrote  Historic.  Grtec.  vol.  ii.  p.  127). 

fioin  the  statements  ofLacedsemo-  *  Diodor.  xiii.  65. 
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at  some  period  during  this  year  that  the  Lacedae- 
monian Klearchus,  with  his  15  Megarian  ships,  pene- 
trated up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium,  finding  it  guarded 
only  by  9  Athenian  triremes.1  But  the  operations  of  403 
B.C.  were  more  important.  The  entire  force  under  Alki- 
biades and  the  other  commanders  was  mustered  for  the 
.siege  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium.  The  Chalkedonians, 
having  notice  of  the  project,  deposited  their  moveable 
property  for  safety  in  the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bithynian  Thracians;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good 
feeling  and  confidence  between  the  two,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  perpetual  hostility  which  subsisted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  between  Byzantium  and  the  Thracian 
tribes  adjoining.2  But  the  precaution  was  frustrated  by 
Alkibiades,  who  entered  the  territory  of  the  Bithynians 
and  compelled  them  by  threats  to  deliver  up  the  effects 
confided  to  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  block  up  Chal- 
kedon by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across  from  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Propontis;  though  the  continuity  of  this  wall  was 
interrupted  by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some  rough  ground 
on  the  immediate  brink  of  the  river.  The  blockading 
wall  was  already  completed,  when  Pharnabazus  appear- 
ed with  an  army  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  und  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Herakleion  (or  temple  of  Herakles)  belonging 
to  the  Chalkedonians.  Profiting  by  his  approach,  Hippo- 
krates,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  town,  made  a 
vigorous  sally  :  but  the  Athenians  repelled  all  the  efforts 
of  Pharnabazus  to  force  a  passage  through  their  lines  and 
join  him — so  that,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  sallying 
force  was  driven  back  within  the  walls' of  the  town,  and 
Hippokrates  himself  killed.3 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was  now  made  so  sure,  that 
Alkibiades  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army   convention 
to  levy  money  and  get  together  forces  for  the   concluded 
siege    of  Byzantium   afterwards.      During   his   Athenians 
absence,  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  came  to    with  Phar- 
terms  with  Pharnabazus  for  the  capitulation  of   r 
Chalkedon.     It  was  agreed  that  the  town  should  again 
become  a  tributary  dependency  of  Athens,  on  the  same  rate 
of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and  that  the  arrears  during 
the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid  up.   Moreover  Phar- 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  30.  '  Xenoph.     Hellen.      i.     3,     5-7. 

*  Folyb.  iv.  44-45.  Diodor.  xiii.  60. 
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nabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Athenians  20  talents 
on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  also  to  escort  some  Athenian 
envoys  up  to  Susa,  enabling  them  to  submit  propositions 
for  accommodation  to  the  Great  King.  Until  those  envoys 
should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus. l  Oaths  to 
this  effect  were  mutually  exchanged,  after  the  return  of 
Alkibiades  from  his  expedition.  For  Pharnabazus  positive- 
ly refused  to  complete  the  ratification  with  the  other 
generals,  until  Alkibiades  should  be  there  to  ratify  in 
person  also;  a  proof  at  once  of  the  great  individual  import- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  of  his  known  facility  in  finding 
excuses  to  evade  an  agreement.  Two  envoys  were  accord- 
ingly sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the 
oaths  of  Alkibiades,  while  two  relatives  of  Alkibiades  came 
to  Chalkedon  as  witnesses  to  those  of  Pharnabazus.  Over 
and  above  the  common  oath  shared  with  his  colleagues, 
Alkibiades  took  a  special  covenant  of  personal  friendship 
and  hospitality  with  the  satrap,  and  received  from  him 
the  like. 

Alkibiades  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in 
B.C.  408.  capturing  Selymbria,  from  whence  he  obtained 
Byzantium  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  getting  together  a  large 
the  ^the-  y  body  of  Thracians,  with  whom  he  marched  by 
mans.  land  to  Byzantium.  That  place  was  now  be- 

sieged, immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Chalkedoiv 
by  the  united  force  of  the  Athenians.  A  wall  of  cir'cum- 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  9.  "Tro-  In  the  bargain  here  made  with  the 

TS/.SIV  TOM  tpopo-/  Xoc),xr,5ovioTJ;  'AQrr  Chalkedonians,  it  seems  implied 
vaioi?  Zwixip  ittbQsjoiv,  X7i  -rot  6-.su-  •  that  the  payment  of  tribute  was 

).6;Ai-;a  ^pr,[xaTa  diioSouvar  'A9r,v5.iou5  the  last  arrangement  subsisting 

5s  [jLYj  itoXsjiSiv  XocXx TjSovioi  s  ,  Iu>«  between  Athens  and  ChalkSdon,  at 

dv  f>i  TCOCO a  (5a3iXsa  r.piyfitm  I/.9io3iv.  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  latter. 

This  passage  strengthens  the  Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark 

doubts  which  I  threw  out  in  a  made  by  Schneider  in  his  note 

former  chapter,  whether  the  Athe-  upon  the  passage  'A97]vcciou;  8i  JXTTJ 

nians  ever  did  or  could  realise  TCO).£JAEIV  XaXxi]Sovion.  He  no- 

their  project  of  commuting  the  tices  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  as 

tribute  (imposed  upon  the  depend-  it  stands  in  Plutarch — TTJV  d>7.pvz- 

ant  allies)  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  pd^oy  6i  y.wpav  (xrj  txoiysiv  (Alkib. 

of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and'  c.  31),  which  is  certainly  far  more 

exports,  which  project  is  mentioned  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  In- 

by  Thucydides  (vii.  28)  as  having  stead  of  Xa).xr,3ovioi?  he  proposes 

been  resolved  upon  at  least,  if  not  to  read  O^pv-y^i'uj.  At  any  rate, 

carried  out,  in  the  summer  of413s.c.  this  is  the  meaning. 
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vallation  was  drawn  around  it,  and  various  attacks  were 
made  by  missiles  and  battering  engines.  These  however 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  under  the  harmost  Klearchus, 
aided  by  some  Megarians  under  Helixus  and  Breotians 
under  Koeratadas,  was  perfectly  competent  to  repel.  But 
the  ravages  of  famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  After 
the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to 
fail ;  so  that  Klearchus,  strict  and  harsh  even  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  became  inexorable  and  oppressive 
from  exclusive  anxiety  for  the  subsistence  of  his  soldiers; 
and  even  locked  up  the  stock  of  food  while  the  population 
of  the  town  were  dying  of  hunger  around  him.  Seeing 
that  his  only  hope  was  from  external  relief,  he  sallied  forth 
from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from  Pharnabazus ;  and  to  get 
together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive  operation 
that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  He  left 
the  defence  to  Koeratadas  and  Helixus,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  Byzantines  were  too  much  compromised  by  their 
revolt  from  Athens  to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever 
might  be  their  suffering.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently 
granted  to  Chalkedon,  coupled  with  the  severe  and  increas- 
ing famine,  induced  Kydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  to  open 
the  gates  by  night,  and  admit  Alkibiades  with  the  Athe- 
nians into  the  wide  interior  square  called  the  Thrakion. 
Helixus  and  Kceratadas,  apprised  of  this  attack  only  when 
the  enemy  had  actually  got  possession  of  the  town  on  all 
sides,  vainly  attempted  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  They  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Athens,  where  Koeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during  the 
confusion  of  the  landing  at  Peirseus.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its  position 
of  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens,  and  probably  had  to  pay 
up  its  arrears  of  tribute  in  the  same  manner  as  Chalkedon. } 
So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times,  that 
the  reduction  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  year;  the  latter  place  surrendering  about 
the  beginning  of  winter.2  Both  of  them,  however,  were 

1  Xenoph.    Hcllen.     i.    3,     15-22;  It  does  not  consist  with  the  com- 

Diodor.  xiii.  07;    Plutarch,    Alkib.  plicated    stratagem     described     in 

c.  31.  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  as  well  as 

The  account  given  byXenophon  in  Frontinus,  iii.  xi.  3;  alluded  to 

of    the    surrender     of    Byzantium,  also  in  PolyEtnus,  i.  43.  2. 
which  I  have  followed  in  the  text,         »  Xenoph.  Hellen,  i.  4,  i. 
is    perfectly    plain    and    probabl* 
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acquisitions  of  capital  importance  to  Athens,  making 
her  again  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  en- 
B.O.  408.  suringtohertwovaluabletributaryallies.Besides 
Pbarna-  this  improvement  in  her  position,  the  accommo- 
conveys  dation  just  concluded  with  Pharnabazus  was 
some  Athe-  also  a  step  of  great  value,  and  still  greater  pro- 
tow'ards03'8  raise.  It  was  plain  that  the  satrap  had  grown 
Susa,  to  weary  of  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  war  for  the 
wfthetherms  benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  was 
Great  King,  well-disposed  to  assist  the  Athenians  in  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Great  King.  The  mere  withdrawal  of 
his  hearty  support  from  Sparta,  even  if  nothing  else  fol- 
lowed from  it,  was  of  immense  moment  to  Athens ;  and  thus 
much  was  really  achieved.  The  envoys,  five  Athenians  and 
two  Argeians  (all,  probably,  sent  for  from  Athens,  which 
accounts  for  some  delay),  were  directed  after  the  siege  of 
Chalkedon  to  meet  Pharnabazus  at  Kyzikus.  Some  Lace- 
daemonian envoys,  and  even  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates, 
who  had  been  condemned  and  banished  by  sentence  at 
home,  took  advantage  of  the  same  escort,  and  all  proceeded 
on  their  journey  upward  to  Susa.  Their  progress  was 
arrested,  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at 
GrordiuminPhrygia:  and  it  was  while  pursuing  their  track 
into  the  interior  at  the  opening  of  spring,  that  they  met 
the  young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  King  Darius,  coming  down 
in  person  to  govern  an  important  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Some 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  (Breotius  and  others)  were  travelling 
down  along  with  him,  after  having  fulfilled  their  mission 
at  the  Persian  court.  ; 

»  Ssnoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  2-3. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN 
ASIA  MINOR  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUS/E. 

THE  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus  the  younger, 
into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance, 
opening  what  may  be  called  the  last  phase  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian 
king  Darius  No  thus  by  the  cruel  queen  Parysatis,  Cyrus  the 
and  was  now  sent  down  by  his  father  as  satrap  younger— 
of  Lydia,  Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kappadokia;  M3e  coming 
as  well  as  general  of  all  that  military  division  of  down  to 
which  the  muster-place  was  Kastolus.  His  com-  Asia  Minor- 
mand  did  not  at  this  time  comprise  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast,  which  were  still  left  to  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
bazus. !  But  he  nevertheless  brought  down  with  him  a 
strong  interest  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  an  intense  anti- 
Athenian  feeling,  with  full  authority  from  his  father  to 
carry  it  out  into  act.  Whatever  this  young  man  willed,  he 
willed  strongly:  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior  to  those 
temptations  of  sensual  indulgence  which  often  enervated 
the  Persian  grandees,  provoked  the  admiration  even  of 
Spartans;2  and  his  energetic  character  was  combined  with 
a  certain  measure  of  ability.  Though  he  had  not  as  yet 
conceived  that  deliberate  plan  for  mounting  the  Persian 
throne  which  afterwards  absorbed  his  whole  mind,  and  was 
so  near  succeeding  by  the  help  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
— yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the  beginning  the  senti- 
ment and  ambition  of  a  king  in  prospect,  not  those  of  a 
satrap.  He  came  down  well-aware  that  Athens  was  the 
efficient  enemy  by  whom  the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings 
had  been  humbled,  the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight 

1  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (i.  J  See  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus  and 

1,  fi— S;  i.  9,  7—9)  is  better  author-  Lysander  in  Xenoph.  (Econom.  iv. 

ity,      and    speaks    more     exactly,  21,  23. 
than  the  Helleuica,  i.  4,  3. 
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of  a  Persian  ship,  and  even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the 
coast  practically  emancipated — for  the  last  sixty  years.  He 
therefore  brought  down  with  him  a  strenuous  desire,  to  put 
down  the  Athenian  power,  very  different  from  the  treacher- 
ous balancing  of  Tissaphernes,  and  much  more  formidable 
even  than  the  straightfo rward  enmity  of  Pharnabazus,  who 
had  less  money,  less  favour  at  court,  and  less  of  youthful 
ardour.  Moreover,  Pharnabazus,  after  having  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnecians  for  the  last  three 
years,  had  now  become  weary  of  the  allies  whom  he  had  so 
long  kept  in  pay.  Instead  of  expelling  Athenian  influence 
from  his  coasts  with  little  difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to 
do — he  found  his  satrapy  plundered,  his  revenues  impaired 
or  absorbed,  and  an  Athenian  fleet  all-powerful  in  the 
Propontis  and  Hellespont;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet, 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  invite,  was  destroyed. 
Decidedly  sick  of  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  he  was  even 
leaning  towards  Athens;  and  the  envoys  whom  he.  was  es- 
corting to  Susa  might  perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  altered  Persian  policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey 
of  Cyrus  down  to  the  coast  overthrew  all  such  calculations. 
The  young  prince  brought  with  him  a  fresh,  hearty,  and 
youthful  antipathy  against  Athens, — a  power  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  Great  King  himself — and  an  energetic  deter- 
mination to  use  it  without  reserveinensuringvictory  to  the 
Peloponnesians. 

From  the  moment  that  Pharnabazus  and  the  Athenian 
Phama-         envoys  met  Cyrus,  their  farther  progress  towards 

bazus  Susa  became  impossible.  Boeotius,  and  the  other 

detains  the     T          ,  ,,.        ',  .,,    ,, 

Athenian  .Lacedaemonian  envoys  travelling  along  with  the 
envoys.  young  prince,  made  extravagant  boasts  of  having 
obtained  all  that  they  asked  for  at  Susa;  while  Cyrus  him- 
self announced  his  powers  as  unlimited  in  extent  over  the 
whole  coast,  all  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  vigorous  war 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Pharnabazus,  on 
hearing  such  intelligence  and  seeing  the  Great  King's  seal 
to  the  words — "I  send  down  Cyrus,  as  lord  of  all  those  who 
muster  at  Kastolus" — not  only  refused  to  let  the  Athenian 
envoys  proceed  onward,  but  was  even  obliged  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  young  prince;  who  insisted  that  they  should 
either  be  surrendered  to  him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some 
time  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  be 
conveyed  to  Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  first  of  these 
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requisitions,  having  pledged  his  word  for  their  safety;  but 
he  obeyed  the  second — detaining  them  in  Kappadokia  for 
no  less  than  three  years,  until  Athens  was  prostrate  and 
on  the  point  of  surrender,  after  which  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  Cyrus  to  send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast. J 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the   treachery  of 
Tissaphernes  as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  and  supplying  the  enemies  of  Athens  with 
a  double  flow  of  Persian  gold  at  a  moment  when   Lysander— 
the  stream  would  otherwise  have  dried  up — was   monian" 
a  paramount  item  in  that  sum  of  causes  which   admiral  in 
concurred  to  determine  the  result  of  the  war.2 
But  important  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was  rendered 
still  more  important  by  the  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Lysancler,  with  whom  the  young  prince  first  came 
into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippidas 
about  December  408  B.C.,  or  January  407  B.C.3   He  was  the 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  3—8.    Tho  8s   dcftxofji^rK    s«  'Po5ov,    xat    vaos 

words    here    employed    respecting  EXE^-J    Xa^iov,    s?  Kii   xai  MiXrjTOv 

the  envoys,    when  returning   after  ITC).«U:JSV   exeiOsv  Si  e;  "Eipssov   xai. 

their    three  years'  detention— 59sv  exsT   ijxsi^e,    vau«    sfytuv   e^^ojx^- 

7:06?  TO    aXXo  OTpatOTtsSov    ocnETtXE'j-  XOVTS,  jxs^pn  ou  Ktipo?  e^Sap- 

oocj— appear  to  me  an  inadvertence.  8s  n  iaixsto  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i. 

The    return    of    the     envoys    must  5,  1). 

have  been  in  the  spring  of  404  B.C.,  Mr.  Fynes   Clinton    (Fast.  H.  ad 

at    a    time    when  Athens    had    no  ami.  407  B.C.)  lias,  I  presume,  been 

camp:    the    surrender    of   the    city  misled    by    the    first  words  of  this 

took  place  in  April  404  B.C.   Xeno-  passage— •irpotspo-*  TOUTOJV  oo  roXXui 

phoii    incautiously     speaks     as     if  y_po-((jj— when  he  says — "During  the 

that  state  of  things  which  existed  stay     of    Alcibiades     at    Athens, 

when   the    envoys    departed,    still  Lysander  is  sent  as  v^'iocpyoc; — Xen. 

continued  at  their  return.  Hell.  i.  5,   1.     Then    followed   the 

*  The   words   of   Thucydides    (ii.  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  deposition 

fiy)    imply    this    as    his    opinion—  of  Alcibiades,     and   the    substitu- 

K'!)p»)     TI     5oTcpo~<     3otaiXs(ij<;     icaioi  tion  of  oiXXou?  8jxo:,  between  Sep- 

spooYsvofiivuj,  Ac.  tember  407  and  September  40«,  ivhen 

3  Tlie   commencement   of  Lysan-  CaUicratidas  succeeded  Lysander." 

der's  navarchy  or  year  of  maritime  Now  Alkibiades  came  to  Athens 

command  appears  to  mo  established  in    the    month    of  Thargelion,    or 

for  this  winter.    He  had  been  some  about    the    end    of  May    407,    and 

time  actually  in   his  command  be-  staid    there   till  the    beginning    of 

foro    Cyrus    arrived    at    Sardis— ()i  September   407.     Cyrus   arrived   at 

Si  AsxEoatiioviov,    npitEpov    TO  6-  Sardis    before  Alkibiades  reached 

Ttuv  o'J  -o>.  X  o>  y_p6-<oj  Kr>iTT,3ii:-  Athens,    and    Lysander   had    been 

Ttoa    TTJ;    vau7pyi'j(5    itapEX^Xyffyim,  some  time  at  his  post  before  Cyrus 

A-Ji*-;3p«3v   S;ET:EIJL^OIV    -O'Joipjrov.     '0  arrived  ;  so  that  Lysander  was  not 
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last  (after  Brasidas  and  G-ylippus)  of  that  trio  of  eminent 
Spartans,  from  whom  all  the  capital  wounds  of  Athens 
proceeded,  during  the  course  of  this  long  war.  He  was  born 
of  poor  parents,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  of  that  class 
called  Hothakes,  being  only  enabled  by  the  aid  of  richer 
men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  the  public  mess,  and 
his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline.  He  was  not 
only  an  excellent  officer, l  thoroughly  competent  to  the  duties 
of  military  command,  but  possessed  also  great  talents  for 
intrigue,  and  for  organising  a  political  party  as  well  as 
keeping  up  its  disciplined  movements.  Though  indifferent 
to  uie  temptations  either  of  money  or  of  pleasure,2  and 
willingly  acquiescing  in  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  born, 
he  was  altogether  unscrupulous  in  the  prosecution  of  ambi- 
tious objects,  either  for  his  country  or  for  himself.  His 
family,  poor  as  it  was,  enjoyed  a  dignified  position  at  Sparta 
— belonging  to  the  gens  of  the  Herakleidse,  not  connected 
by  any  near  relationship  with  the  kings:  moreover  his  per- 
sonal reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since  his  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  discipline  had  been  rigorous  and 
exemplary.  The  habits  of  self-constraint  thus  acquired 
served  him  in  good  stead  when  it  became  necessary  to  his 
ambition  to  court  the  favour  of  the  great.  His  recklessness 
about  falsehood  and  perjury  is  illustrated  by  various  cur- 
rent sayings  ascribed  to  him — such  as,  that  children  were 
to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice,  men  by  means  of  oaths.3 
A  selfish  ambition — for  promoting  the  power  of  his  country 
not  merely  in  connection  with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his 
own — guided  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 

sent  out  "during  the  stay  of  Alci-  Alkibiades  from  the  beginning   of 

biades      at     Athens,"     but     some  the  spring  of  407. 

months    before.      Still    less    is    it  "  .ZElian,  V.  H.  xii.  43 ;  Athenseus, 

correct   to    say    that  Kallikratidas  vi.  p.  271.     The  assertion  that  Ly- 

succeeded  Lysander   in  September  sander    belonged    to    the   class    of 

406.       The     battle     of    Arginusa:,  Mothakes  is  given  by  Athenseus  as 

wherein     Kallikratidas     perished,  coming    from    Phylarchus,    and    I 

•was  fought  about  August  405,  after  see    no    reason    for    calling    it    in 

he   had  been   admiral    for   several  question.    -?Elian   states   the   same 

months.     The  words    upoTSpov   TOO-  thing     respecting     Gylippus      and 

*u>v,    when  construed    along    with  Kallikratidas  also  ;  I  do  not  know 

the  context  which  succeeds,   must  on  what  authority, 

evidently  be  understood  in  a  large  2    Theopompus,    Fragm.    21,    ed. 

sense— "these     events'1 — mean     the  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  20. 

general  series  of  events  which  be-  '  Plutarch,  Lysauder,  c.  8. 
gins    i.    4,    8 — the    proceedings    of 
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career.  In  this  main  quality,  he  agreed  with  Alkibiades; 
in  reckless  immorality  of  means,  he  went  even  beyond  him. 
He  seems  to  have  been  cruel;  an  attribute  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  usual  character  of  Alkibiades.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment,  luxury,  and  osten- 
tation, which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alkibiades,  was  quite 
unknown  to  Lysander.  The  basis  of  his  disposition  was 
Spartan,  tending  to  merge  appetite,  ostentation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  mind,  all  in  the  love  of  command  and  influence 
— not  Athenian,  which  tended  to  the  development  of  many 
and  diversified  impulses;  ambition  being  one,  but  only  one, 
among  the  number. 

Kratesippidas,  the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  proceed- 
than  the  usual  yearly  period,  having  superseded  ings  °f  the 
Pasippidas  during  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  admhrains 
latter.  But  the  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  Krate- 
then  so  weak  (having  not  yet  recovered  from  Slppl  as' 
the  ruinous  defeat  at  Kyzikus),  that  he  achieved  little  or 
nothing.  AVe  hear  of  him  only  as  furthering,  for  his  own 
profit,  a  political  revolution  at  Chios.  Bribed  by  a  party 
of  Chian  exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the  acropolis,  rein- 
stated them  in  the  island,  and  aided  them  in  deposing  and 
expelling  the  party  then  in  office,  to  the  number  of  600. 
It  is  plain  that  this  was  not  a  question  between  democracy 
and  oligarchy,  but  between  two  oligarchical  parties,  the 
one  of  which  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  factious  agency 
of  the  Spartan  admiral.  The  exiles  whom  he  expelled  took 
possession  of  Atarneus,  a  strong  post  belonging  to  the 
Chians  on  the  mainland  opposite  Lesbos.  From  hence  they 
made  war,  as  well  as  they  could,  upon  their  rivals  now  in 
possession  of  the  island,  and  also  upon  other  parts  of  Ionia; 
not  without  some  success  and  profit,  as  will  appear  by  their 
condition  about  ten  years  afterwards.  l 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the   governments  of 
the  Asiatic  cities,  thus  begun  by  Kratesippidas,    Lysander 
was  extended  and  brought  to  a  system  bv  Lvsan-   visi's  Cyrus 

-,  ,    .      .       T    ~  a.  J    i  J.      -,  .    ,      at  feardis. 

der;    not  indeed  tor  private  emolument,  which 

he    always  despised — but  in  views  of  ambition.    Having 

departed     from     Peloponnesus     with     a    squadron,     he 

'Dioilor.  x'.ii.  05;  Xenoph.  Hellen.      glanced   at  by  Isokrates    de  Pace, 
lii.  2,  11.     I  presume  that  this  con-      Sect.   12S.  p.  240,  ed.  Bakk. 
duct  of  Kratesippidas   is  the    fact 
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reinforced  it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed  onward  to  Kos  (an 
Athenian  island,  so  that  he  could  only  have  touched  there) 
and  Miletus.  He  took  up  his  final  station  at  Ephesus, 
the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus  was  expected  to 
arrive ;  and  while  awaiting  his  coming,  augmented  his  fleet 
to  the  number  of  70  triremes.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  reached 
Sardis  (about  April  or  May  407  B.C.),  Lysander  went  to 
pay  his  court  to  him  along  with  some  Lacedaemonian 
envoys,  and  found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mark  of 
favour.  Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the  double- 
dealing  of  Tissaphernes — whom  they  accused  of  having 
frustrated  the  king's  orders  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  under  the  seductions  of  Alkibiades, — they  en- 
treated Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new  policy,  and  execute  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  lending  the  most  vigorous  aid 
to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied  that  these 
were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  them  with  all 
his  might.  He  had  brought  with  him  (he  said)  500  talents, 
which  should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause:  if  these 
were  insufficient,  he  would  resort  to  the  private  funds 
which  his  father  had  given  him;  and  if  more  still  were 
needed,  he  would  coin  into  money  the  gold  and  silver 
throne  on  which  he  sat.  * 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  thanks 
for  these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  not  likely  to 
prove  empty  words  from  the  lips  of  a  vehement  youth  like 
Cyrus.  So  sanguine  were  the  hopes  which  they  conceived 
from  his  character  and  proclaimed  sentiments,  that  they 
His  dexter-  ventured  to  ask  him  to  restore  the  rate  of  pay 
ous policy—  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  for  the 
J16  aciuil:es  seamen;  which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by 

the  peculiar  '         A  .  J 

esteem  of  Tissaphernes  through  his  envoys  at  bparta, 
Cyrus.  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedsemonians  across 

the  -ZEgean,  and  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
come — but  actually  paid  only  for  the  first  month,  and  then 
reduced  to  half  a  drachma,  furnished  in  practice  with 
miserable  irregularity.  As  a  motive  for  granting  this 
increase  of  pay,  Cyrus  was  assured  that  it  would  determine 

1   Xenopb.    Hellen.    i.     5,     3 — 4;  by,    or  at    least    ascribed   to,    the 

Diodor.  xiii.  70;   Plutarch,  Jjysan-  Persian  grandees ;  we  have  already 

der,  c.  4.    This  seems  to  have  been  bad    it    a    little    before    from    the 

a  favourite  metaphor,   either  used  mouth  of  Tissaphernes. 
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the  Athenian  seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war 
would  sooner  come  to  an  end,  and  of  course  the  expendi- 
ture also.  But  he  'refused  compliance,  saying  that  the  rate 
of  pay  had  been  fixed  both  by  the  king's  express  orders 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  that  he  could  not  depart 
from  it. !  In  this  reply  Lysander  was  forced  to  acquiesce. 
The  envoys  were  treated  with  distinction,  and  feasted  at  a 
banquet;  after  which  Cyrus,  drinking  to  the  health  of 
Lysander,  desired  him  to  declare  what  favour  he  could  do 
to  gratify  him  most.  "To  grant  an  additional  obolus  per 
head  for  each  seaman's  pay,"  replied  Lysander.  Cyrus 
immediately  complied,  having  personally  bound  himself 
by  his  manner  of  putting  the  question.  But  the  answer 
impressed  him  both  with  astonishment  and  admiration;  for 
he  had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask  some  favour  or 
present  for  himself — judging  him  not  only  according  to  the 
analogy  of  most  Persians,  but  also  of  Astyochus  and  the 
officers  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament  at  Miletus,  whose 
corrupt  subservience  to  Tissaphernes  had  probably  been 
made  known  to  him.  From  such  corruption,  as  well  as 
from  the  mean  carelessness  of  Theramenes  (the  Spartan) 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  seamen,2  Lysander's  con- 
duct stood  out  in  pointed  and  honourable  contrast, 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  f>,    5.     EIVCU  Mr.  Mitford  had  in  the  previous 

8e  xai  TOC?  cuvf)r;y.ot<;   O'JTIU:  e/roOoots,  sentence  stated  three  otoli  as  equal 

TpnixovTa  fivat;    ixaa-ij   vTj*   -»~j  JATJ-  to    not    quite    fourpence    sterling. 

vx     6i86vai,     OTtoaa?    av     jJouXoivtO  Of  course  therefore  it  is  plain  that 

Tpstpsiv  Aotv.eoaifii-not.  he  did  not  consider  three  oholi  as 

This  is  not  strictly  correct.    The  the  half  of  a  drachma  (Hist.  Greece, 

rate    of    pay    is    not    specified    in  ch.  xx.  sect.  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  317,  oct. 

either  of  the  three  conventions,  as  ed.  18H). 

they  stand  in  Thucyd.  viii.  18,    37,  That  a   drachma  was  equivalent 

5P.    It  seems   to   have   been,   from  to  six  oboli  (that  is,  an  -^Egina-an 

the    beginning,    matter    of    verbal  drachma    to    six    jEginsean    oboli, 

understanding    and   promise  ;    first  and  an  Attic  drachma  to  six  Attic 

a  drachma   per  day  was   promised  oboli)  is  so  familiarly  known,  that 

by    the    envoys  of  Tissaphernfts  at  I  should  almost  have  imagined  the 

Sparta— next,    the    satrap    himself  word    eight   (in   the  first   sentence 

at  Miletus  cut    down  the  drachma  here  cited)    to    be    a    misprint    for 

to  half  a   drachma,    and   promised  six — if  the  sentence  cited  next  had 

this  lower  rate  for  the  future  (viii.  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr. 

29v  Mitford  really  believed  a  drachma 

Mr.  Mitford  says — "Lysander  pro-  to  be    equal  to   eight   oboli.     It  is 

posed,     that     an     Attic     drachma,  certainly    a    mistake  surprising  to 

which  was  eight  oboli,   nearly   ten-  find, 

pence  sterling,  should  be  allowed  a  Thucyd.  viii.  29. 
for  daily  pay  tt>  every  seaman.1' 
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The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for  the 
seamen  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four 
oboli  (instead  of  three)  per  man,  but  also  ensured  to 
Lysander  himself  a  degree  of  esteem  and  confidence  from 
Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  account.  I  have 
already  remarked, 1  in  reference  to  Perikles  and  Nikias, 
that  an  established  reputation  for  personal  incorruptibility, 
rare  as  that  quality  was  among  Grecian  leading  politicians, 
was  among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital  stock  of 
an  ambitious  man — even  if  looked  at  only  in  regard  to  the 
durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the  proof  of  such  dis- 
interestedness was  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenian  people,  yet  more  powerfully  did  it  work  upon 
the  mind  of  Cyrus.  With  his  Persian  and  princely  ideas 
of  winning  adherents  by  munificence,2  a  man  who  despised 
presents  was  a  phenomenon  commanding  the  higher 
sentiment  of  wonder  and  respect.  From  this  time  forward 
he  not  only  trusted  Lysander  with  implicit  pecuniary  con- 
fidence, but  consulted  him  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  even  condescended  to  second  his  personal  ambition  to 
the  detriment  of  this  object.3 

Returning  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  after  such  unex- 
ampled success  in  his  interview  with  Cyrus. 

Abundant        Tr,  TIT  i  i  • 

pay  of  the  .Lysander  was  enabled  not  only  to  make  good  to 
Peioponne-  ^{s  fleet  the  full  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  to 
meut,  pay  them  for  a  month  in  advance,  at  the  increased 

furnished  rate  Of  four  Oboli  per  man;  and  to  promise  that 
high  rate  for  the  future.  A  spirit  of  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  confidence  was  diffused  through  the  ar- 
mament. But  the  ships  were  in  indifferent  condition, 
having  been  hastily  and  parsimoniously  got  up  since  the 
late  defeat  at  Kyzikus.  Accordingly  Lysander  employed 
his  present  affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order, 
procuring  more  complete  tackle,  and  inviting  picked  crews.4 
Factions  He  -took  another  step  pregnant  with  important 
organized  results.  Summoning  to  Ephesus  a  few  of  the 
amongather  most  leading  and  active  men  from  each  of  the 
Asiatic  Asiatic  cities,  he  organized  them  into  disciplined 
ies<  clubs  or  factions,  in  correspondence  with  himself. 

1  See  a  former  volume,  ch.  li.  *    Xenoph.     Hellen.     ii.     1,     13; 

1  See    the   remarkable    character  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  4—9. 

of  Cyrus  the  younger,  given  in  the  -  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  10. 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  i.  9,  22—28. 
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He  instigated-these  clubs  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Athens,  promising  that  as  soon  as  that 
war  should  be  concluded,  they  should  be  invested  and 
maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in  the  government  of 
their  respective  cities.1  His  newly  established  influence 
with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  which  he  was 
now  master,  added  double  force  to  an  invitation  in  itself 
but  too  seducing.  And  thus,  while  infusing  increased 
ardour  into  the  joint  warlike  efforts  of  these  cities,  he  at 
the  same  time  procured  for  himself  an  ubiquitous  corre- 
spondence, such  as  no  successor  could  manage;  rendering 
the  continuance  of  his  own  command  almost  essential  to 
success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious  manoeuvres  will  be 
seen  in  the  subsequent  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies  of  Ten, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Athens. 

"While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  thus  restoring  formid- 
able efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest  (during 
the  summer  of  407  B.C.),  the  victorious   exile 
Alkibiades  had  accomplished  the  important  and   froceed- 
delicate  step  of  re-entering  his  native  city  for   Alkibiades 
the  first  time.  According  to  the  accommodation   in  Thrace 
withPharnabazus,  concluded  after  therecluction 
of  Chalkedon,   the   Athenian   fleet   was   precluded   from 
assailing  his  satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek  subsistence 
elsewhere.     Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  contributions 
levied  in  Thrace,  maintained  them  for  the  winter:  in  the 
spring  (40 7  B.C.),  Alkibiades  brought  them  again  toSamos; 
from  whence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  coast 
of  Karia,  levying  contributions  to  the  extent  of  100  talents. 
Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace, 
where   he  reduced  Thasos,  Abdera,  and  all  those  towns 
which  had   revolted  from  Athens;  Thasos  being  now  in 
especial  distress  from  famine  as  well  as  from  past  seditions.  A 
valuable  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubt- 
less among  the  fruits  of  this  success.  Thrasyllus  at  the  same 
time  conducted  another  division  of  the  army  home  to  Athens, 
intended  by  Alkibiades  as  precursors  of  his  own  return.2 

Before   Thrasyllus   arrived,  the  people   had  already 
manifested  their  favourable  disposition  towards    B.c.  4f>?. 
Alkibiades  by  choosing  him  anew  general  of  the    HJS  arrival 
armament,  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  Konon.    at  Ati'eus. 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  70;  Plutarch,  Ly-          -    Xenoph.     Hellen.    i.    4,    8—10; 
sand.  c.  5.  Diodor.    xiii.  72.      The  chronology 

VOL.  VII.  2   C 
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Alkibiades  was  now  tending  homeward  from  Samos 
with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with  him  all  the 
contributions  recently  levied.  He  first  stopped  at  Paros, 
then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked  into 
the  Lacedaemonian  harbour  of  Gytheion,  where  he  had 
learnt  that  thirty  triremes  were  preparing.  The  news 
which  he  received  of  his  re-election  as  general,  strength- 
ened by  the  pressing  invitations  and  encouragements  of 
his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  recall  of  his  banished 
kinsmen — at  length  determined  him  to  sail  to  Athens. 
He  reached  Peiraeus  on  a  marked  day — the  festival 
of  the  Plynteria  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Thargelion — 
(about  the  end  of  May  407  B.C.).  This  was  a  day  of 
melancholy  solemnity,  accounted  unpropitious  for  any 
action  of  importance.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  Athene 
was  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  covered  up  from  every 
one's  gaze,  and  washed  or  cleansed  under  a  mysterious 
ceremonial,  by  the  holy  gens  called  Praxiergidae. l  The 
goddess  thus  seemed  to  turn  away  her  face,  and  refuse  to 
behold  the  returning  exile.  Such  at  least  was  the  con- 
struction of  his  enemies;  and  as  the  subsequent  turn  of 
events  tended  to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been  preserved; 
while  the  more  auspicious  counter-interpretation,  doubtless 
suggested  by  his  friends,  has  been  forgotten. 

The  most  extravagant  representations  of  the  pomp  and 
Feelings  splendour  of  this  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Athens, 
and  de,!all8  were  given  by  some  authors  of  antiquity — es- 
with  MS  pecially  by  Duris  at  Samos,  an  author  about  two 
arrival.  generations  later.  It  was  said  that  he  brought 
with  him  200  prow-ornaments  belonging  to  captive  enemies' 
ships,  or  (according  to  some)  even  the  200  captured  ships 
themselves;  that  his  trireme  was  ornamented  with  gilt  and 

of  Xenophon,  though  not  so  clear  Here,  again,    we  find  analogies  in 

as    we    could    wish,    deserves    un-  the     existing     sentiment     of     the 

questionable  preference  over   that  Hindoo  religion.    Colonel  Sleeman 

of  Diodorus.  mentions— "The      water      of      the 

1  See  the  description  of  a  similar  Ganges,   with  which    the  image  of 

solemnity  performed  by  appointed  the  God  Vishnoo  has  been  washed, 

priestesses    and    other    women    at  is  considered  a  very  holy  draught, 

Argos  (the  annual  washing  of  the  fit   for  princes.     That  with   which 

statue     of    Athene    in     the     river  the    image    of    the    God    Seva     is 

Inachus)  given  by  the  poet  Kalli-  washed,     must     not     be     drunl.." 

machus — Hymuus      in      Lavacruui  (Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an 

Palladia— with   the   copious    illus-  Indian  Official,  ch.  23.  p.  182). 
trative  notes  ofKzekiel  Spanhuim. 
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silvered  shields, and  sailed  by  purple  sails;  thatKallippides, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the  day,  performed 
the  functions  of  Keleustes,  pronouncing  the  chant  or  word 
of  command  to  the  rowers;  that  Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player 
who  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  was 
also  on  board,  playing  the  air  of  return. J  All  these  details, 
invented  with  melancholy  facility  to  illustrate  an  ideal  of 
ostentation  and  insolence,  are  refuted  by  the  more  simple 
and  credible  narrative  ofXenophon.  The  re-entry  of  Alki- 
biades  was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but  even  mistrustful 
and  apprehensive.  He  had  with  him  only  twenty  triremes ; 
and  though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  assurances  of 
his  friends,  but  also  by  the  news  that  he  had  just  been  re- 
elected  general, — he  was  nevertheless  half-afraid  to  dis- 
embark, even  at  the  instant  when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to 
the  quay  in  Peirseus.  A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  there 
from  the  city  and  the  port,  animated  by  curiosity,  interest, 
and  other  emotions  of  every  kind,  to  see  him  arrive.  But 
so  little  did  he  trust  their  sentiments,  that  he  hesitated  at 
first  to  step  on  shore,  and  stood  up  on  the  deck  looking 
about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  Presently  he  saw 
Euryptolemus  his  cousin  and  others,  by  whom  he  was 
heartily  welcomed,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  landed. 
But  they  too  were  so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies, that  they  formed  themselves  intoasort  ofbody-guard 
to  surround  and  protect  him  against  any  possible  assault, 
during  his  march  from  Peirseus  to  Athens.2 

No  protection,  however,  was  required.  Not  merely  did 
his  enemies  attempt  no  violence  against  him,  but  Unanimous 
they  said  nothing  in  opposition  when  he  made  welcome 

•L-       1    c  ir-ii        ct  i    .LI  IT       Wlt!l  which 

his  deience  before  the  benate  and  the  public    ]ie  is  re- 
assembly.   Protesting  before  the  one  as  well  as   ceived. 
the  other,  his  innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  denounced  bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and 
gently,  but  pathetically,  deplored  the  unkindness  of  the 
people.    His  friends  all  spoke  warmly  in  the  same  strain. 
So  strenuous  and  so  pronounced,  was  the  sentiment  in  his 
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favour,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  public  assembly,  that 
no  one  dared  to  address  them  in  the  contrary  sense.  *  The 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  him  was  cancelled : 
the  Eumolpidae  were  directed  to  revoke  the  curse  which 
they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head:  the  record  of  the  sen- 
tence was  destroyed,  and  the  plate  of  lead,  upon  which  the 
curse  was  engraven,  thrown  into  the  sea:  his  confiscated 
property  was  restored:  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general 
with  full  powers,  and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of 
100  triremes,  1500  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll, 
and  150  horsemen.  All  this  passed,  by  unopposed  vote, 
amidst  silence  on  the  part  of  enemies  and  acclamations  from 
friends — amidst  unmeasured  promises  of  future  achievement 
from  himself,  and  confident  assurances,  impressed  by  his 
friends  on  willing  hearers,  that  Alkibiades  was  the  only 
man  competent  to  restore  the  empire  and  grandeur  of 
Athens.  The  general  expectation,  which  he  and  his  friends 
took  every  possible  pains  to  excite,  was,  that  his  victorious 
career  of  the  last  three  years  was  a  preparation  for  yet 
greater  triumphs  during  the  next. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehen- 
Effect  pro-  sions  of  Alkibiades  on  entering  the  Peiraeus,  and 
duced  upon  to  the  body-guard  organized  by  his  friends,  that 
i6s'  this  overwhelming  and  uncontradicted  triumph 
greatly  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  both.  It  intoxicated 
him,  and  led  him  to  make  light  of  enemies  whom  only  just 
before  he  had  so  much  dreaded.  This  mistake,  together 
with  the  carelessness  and  insolence  arising  out  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  unbounded  ascendency,  proved  the  cause 
of  his  future  ruin.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  enemies, 
however  they  might  remain  silent,  had  not  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  Alkibiades  had  now  been  eight  years  in  exile, 
from  about  August  415  B.C.  to  May  407  B.C.  Now  absence 
was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for  his  reputation;  since 
his  overbearing  private  demeanour  had  been  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  his  impieties  partially  forgotten.  There  was 
even  a  disposition  among  the  majority  to  accept  his  own 
explicit  denial  of  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge;  and  to  dwell 
chiefly  upon  the  unworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in 
resisting  his  demand  for  instant  trial  immediately  after  the 
accusation  waabroached,  in  orderthatthey  might  calumniate 
him  during  his  absence.  He  was  characterized  as  a  patriot 

'  Xenoph.  Helleu.  i.  4,  20;    Plutarch,    Alkib.  c.  33;   Diodor.  xiii.   69. 
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animated  by  the  noblest,  motives,  who  had  brought  both 
first-rate  endowments  and  large  private  wealth  to  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth,  but  had  been  ruined  by  a 
conspiracy  of  corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way 
inferior  to  him;  men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  with 
the  people  arose  from  expelling  those  who  were  better 
than  themselves,  while  he  (Alkibiades),  far  from  having 
any  interest  adverse  to  the  democracy,  was  the  natural  and 
worthy  favourite  of  a  democratical  people.1  So  far  as  the 
old  causes  of  unpopularity  were  concerned,  therefore,  time 
and  absence  had  done  much  to  weaken  their  effect,  and  to 
assist  his  friends  in  countervailing  them  by  pointing  to 
the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres  employed  against  him. 
But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  com- 
paratively speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others  had  since 
arisen,  of  a  graver  and  more  ineffaceable  character.  His 

vindictive  hostility  to  his  country  had  been  not   ,, 

T  j.j-1  1-11  i-i       Sentiment 

merely  ostentatiously  proclaimed,   but  actively   oftneAthe- 

manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  effectively  aimed  nians  t fl- 
at her  vitals.  The  sending  of  Gylippus  to  Sy- 
racuse— the  fortification  of  Dekeleia — the  revolts  of  Chios 
and  Miletus — the  first  origination  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred — had  all  been  emphatically  the  measures 
of  Alkibiades.  Even  for  these,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  attempted  some  excuse:  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  ceased  to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs 
towards  him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  exile  to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily 
risk  of  his  life.2  Such  pretences,  however,  could  not  really 
impose  upon  any  one.  The  treason  of  Alkibiades  during 
the  period  of  his  exile  remained  indefensible  as  well  as 
undeniable,  and  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  as  a 
theme  for  his  enemies,  had  their  tongues  been  free.  But 
his  position  was  one  altogether  singular:  having  first  in- 
flicted on  his  country  immense  mischief,  he  had  since 
rendered  her  valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still 
more.  It  is  true,  that  the  subsequent  service  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  previous  mischief:  nor  had  it  indeed 
been  rendered  exclusively  by  him,  since  the  victories  of 
Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong  not  less  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus  than  to  Alkibiades:3  moreover,  the  peculiar 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  14—16.  '    This    point    is  justly    touched 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  15.  upon,    more    than    once,    by    Cor- 
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present  or  capital  which  he  had  promised  to  bring  with 
him — Persian  alliance  and  pay  to  Athens — had  proved  a 
complete  delusion.  Still  the  Athenian  arms  had  been 
eminently  successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may  see 
that  not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges  such 
as  Thucydides,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy 
and  management. 

Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impos- 
Disposition  sible  fully  to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar 
to  refrain  position  of  this  returning  exile  before  the  Athe- 

fromdwell-    r.  °          /..„_  ml 

ing  on  his  man  people  in  the  summer  of  407  B.C.  The  more 
previous  distant  past  exhibited  him  as  among  the  worst 

wrongs,  and        />         •      •       i         ji  111 

to  give  him  ot  criminals — the  recent  past,  as  a  valuable 
a  new  trial,  servant  and  patriot — the  future  promised  con- 
tinuance in  this  last  character,  so  far  as  there  were  any 
positive  indications  to  judge  by.  Now  this  was  a  case  in 
which  discussion  and  recrimination  could  not  possibly 
answer  any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  for 
re-appointing  Alkibiades  to  his  command;  but  this  could 
only  be  done  under  prohibition  of  censure  on  his  past 
crimes,  and  provisional  acceptance  of  his  subsequent  good 
deeds  as  justifying  the  hope  of  yet  better  deeds  to  come. 
The  popular  instinct  felt  this  situation  perfectly,  and  im- 
posed absolute  silence  on  his  enemies. '  We  are  not  to 
infer  from  hence  that  the  people  had  forgotten  the  past 
deeds  of  Alkibiades,  or  that  they  entertained  for  him 
nothing  but  unqualified  confidence  and  admiration.  In 
their  present  very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness,  they 
determined  that  he  should  have  full  scope  for  prosecuting 
his  new  and  better  career,  if  he  chose;  and  that  his  enemies 
should  be  precluded  from  reviving  the  mention  of  an  ir- 
reparable past,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  against  him.  But 
what  was  thus  interdicted  to  men's  lips  as  unseasonable, 
was  not  effaced  from  their  recollections;  nor  were  the 
enemies,  though  silenced  for  the  moment,  rendered  power- 
less for  the  future.  All  this  train  of  combustible  matter 

nolius  Nepos — Vit.  Alcibiad.  c.  (5 —  rem  sine  hoc." 

''quanquam   Theramenes    et    Tlira-  '  Xenopli.  Hellen.  i.  4,    20.     ?.^X" 

sybulus  eisdem  rebus  praf'ueraut."  &=VTU>V  54  xai  a).Xiov    TOIO'JTUCJ,    x«i 

And  again   in   the   life    of  Thrasy-  ou  5e  v  6 ;    dvTiiirovTOc,    c  i  a    TO 

bulus  (c.  1),    "Primum  Peloponue-  JJ.TJ  6  v  1*3  y  i  38  a  t    ov   TTJV  exxXij- 

siaco  bello  multa  hie  (Thrasybulus)  a  i  crj ,  &c. 

sine  Alcihiade  gessit ;  ille  nullam 
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lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  future  misconduct 
or  negligence,  perhaps  even  by  blameless  ill-success,  on  the 
part  of  Alkibiades. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  future 
behaviour,  he  showed  (as  we  shall  see  presently)   Mistaken 
that  he  completely  misinterpreted  the  temper   confidence 

c   ,•,  T    i       •       ,     j  i       it,  j.    j     and   mtoxi- 

of  the  people.  Intoxicated  by  the  unexpected  cation  of 
triumph  of  his  reception — according  to  that  fatal  Alkibiades. 
susceptibility  so  common  among  distinguished  Greeks — he 
forgot  his  own  past  history,  and  fancied  that  the  people 
had  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  also;  construing  their  studied 
and  well-advised  silence  into  a  proof  of  oblivion.  He  con- 
ceived himself  in  assured  possession  of  public  confidence, 
and  looked  upon  his  numerous  enemies  as  if  they  no  longer 
existed,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  a  most 
unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his  exultation  was 
shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  false  security 
proved  his  future  ruin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiades  himself 
— Adeimantus  and  Aristokrates —  were  named  by  the 
people  as  generals  of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  with  him,  in  case 
of  operations  ashore.1  In  less  than  three  months,  his 
armament  was  ready;  but  he  designedly  deferred  his  de- 
parture until  that  day  of  the  month  Boedromion  He  protects 
(about  the  beginning  of  September)  when  the  the  ceiebra- 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  E°euginian 
the  solemn  processional  march  of  the  crowd  of  mysteries 
communicants  was  wont  to  take  place,  along  the  agalnsf  the 
Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  For  seven  pamson  of 
successive  years,  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  this  march  had  been  of  necessity  dis- 
continued, and  the  procession  had  been  transported  by  sea, 
to  the  omission  of  many  of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alki- 
biades on  this  occasion  caused  the  land-march  to  be  renew- 
ed, in  full  pomp  and  solemnity;  assembling  all  his  troops 
in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack  should  be  made  from 
JJekeleia.  No  such  attack  was  hazarded ;  so  that  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reviving  the  full  regularity  of  this 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20.   Both  his  colleagues  were  chosen  on  his 

THodorus    (xiii.  i  9)    and    Cornelius  recommendation.      I  follow  Xeno- 

Xepos  (Vit.  Alcih.  c.  7)  state  Thra-  phon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  as 

syhulus    and    Adeimantus     as    his  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  namc'd 

colleagues:    both    state    also    that  as  X»TC<  -jr     o-raTrjot, 
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illustrious  scene,  and  escorting  the  numerous  communi- 
cants out  and  home,  without  the  smallest  interruption ; — 
an  exploit  gratifying  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  imparting  an  acceptable  sense  of  undiminished  Athe- 
nian power;  while  in  reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it 
was  especially  politic,  as  serving  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  Eumolpidse  and  the  Two  Goddesses,  on  whose  account 
he  had  been  condemned.  * 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his 
Fruitless  armament.  It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
attempt  of  though  he  had  not  chosen  to  come  out  and  attack 
surprise  Alkibiades  when  posted  to  guard  the  Eleusinian 
Athens.  procession,  had  nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by 
the  defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  took 
advantage  of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to  summon 
reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and  Boeotia,  and  attempt 
to  surprise  the  walls  of  Athens  on  a  dark  night.  If  he  ex- 
pected any  connivance  within,  the  plot  miscarried:  alarm 
was  given  in  time,  so  that  the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites 
were  found  at  their  posts  to  defend  the  walls.  The  assail- 
ants— said  to  have  amounted  to  28,000  men,  of  whom  half 
were  hoplites,  with  1200  cavalry,  900  of  them  Boeotians — 
were  seen  on  the  ensuing  day  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  were  amply  manned  with  the  full  remaining 
strength  of  Athens.  In  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which 
ensued,  the  Athenians  gained  the  advantage  even  over  the 
Boeotians.  Agis  encamped  the  next  night  in  the  garden  of 
Akademus;  again  on  the  morrow  he  drew  up  his  troops 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  affirmed  to 
have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle,  but  to  have  kept  under 
the  protection  of  the  missiles  from  the  walls,  so  that  Agis 
did  not  dare  to  attack  them.2  We  may  well  doubt  whether 
the  Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for  years 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  in  the  field.  Agis  now  withdrew,  satisfied 
apparently  with  having  offered  battle,  so  as  to  efface  the 
affront  which  he  had  received  from  the  march  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian communicants  in  defiance  of  his  neighbourhood. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20;    Plu-  about  the  escort  of  the  Eleusiuian 

tarch,   Alkib.    c.  34.     Neither  Dio-  procession, 

dorus   nor   Cornelius  Nepos    men-  *  Diodor.  xiii.  72,  73. 
tions     this     remarkable     incident 
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The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiades  was  to   proceed  to 

Andros,  now  under  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  B  c  4Q7 

and  garrison.  Landing  on  the  island,  he  plunder-  Sept., 

ed  the  fields,  defeated  both  the  native  troops  and  Octob. 

the  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  to  shut  Aiidbiadg8 

themselves  up  within  the  town;  which  he  be-  sails  with 

sieged  for  some  days  without  avail,  and  then  ment  to 

proceeded  onward  to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  Asia— ill- 

a  fortified  post,  with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  Andros— 

the  siege. i   At  Samos  he  first  ascertained  the  ®n*ire   . 

%  ,1        -r»    i  •         a  j.   TTi    u  failure  in 

state  of  the  Peloponnesian  fieet  at  .Lphesus —  respect  to 
the  influence  acquired  by  Lysauder  over  Cyrus  hopes  from 
— the  strong  anti-Athenian  dispositions  of  the 
young  prince — and  the  ample  rate  of  pay,  put  down  even 
in  advance,  of  which  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  were  now 
in  actual  receipt.  He  now  first  became  convinced  of  the 
failure  of  those  hopes  which  he  had  conceived,  not  without 
good  reason,  in  the  preceding  year — and  of  which  he  had 
doubtless  boasted  at  Athens;  that  the  alliance  of  Persia 
might  be  neutralised  at  least,  if  not  won  over,  through  the 
envoys  escorted  to  Susa  by  Pharnabazus.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  prevailed  upon  Tissaphernes  to  mediate  with  Cyrus, 
'to  introduce  to  him  some  Athenian  envoys,  and  to  inculcate 
upon  him  his  own  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Persia; 
that  is,  that  the  war  should  be  fed  and  protracted  so  as  to 
wear  out  both  the  Grecian  belligerent  parties,  each  by 
means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy,  uncongenial  at  all  times 
to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus,  had  become  yet  more 
repugnant  to  him  since  his  intercourse  with  Lysander.  He 
would  not  consent  even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he 
probably  displeased  to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbour  and 
rival  satrap.  Deep  was  the  despondency  among  the  Athe- 
nians at  Samos,  when  painfully  convinced  that  all  hopes 
from  Persia  must  be  abandoned  for  themselves ;  and  farther, 
that  Persian  pay  was  both  more  ample  and  better  assured. 
to  their  enemies,  than  ever  it  had  been  before.2 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  22— i.  5,  tarcli,  Lysand.  c.  4.  The  latter 

IS;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35;  Diodor.  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  ships 

xiii.  C'J.  The  latter  says  that  were  presently  emptied  by  the 

Thrasybulus  was  left  at  Andros —  desertion  of  the  seamen  :  a  careless 

v.  Inch  cannot  be  true.  exau'treration. 

*  Xeuoph.   Hellen.    i.  5,   9;   Plu- 
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Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes, 
Lysanderat  which  he  employed  himself  in  repairing  and 
Ephesus-  augmenting,  being  still  inferior  in  number  to 
policy*11^8  ^ne  Athenians.  In  vain  did  Alkibiades  attempt 
fusing 'to  to  provoke  him  out  to  a  general  action.  This 
appoint-8"  was  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  apart 
ment  of  from  their  superiority  of  number,  sincethey  were 
ikibiadSs.  ba(jiy  provided  with  money,  and  obliged  to  levy 
contributions  wherever  they  could:  but  Lysander  was  re- 
solved not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage, 
and  Cyrus,  not  afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense 
of  the  war,  had  even  enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious  policy, 
with  additional  hopes  of  aPhenician  fleet  to  his  aid, — which 
in  his  mouth  was  not  intended  to  delude,  as  it  had  been  by 
Tissaphernes. '  Unable  to  bring  about  a  general  battle,  and 
having  no  immediate  or  capital  enterprise  to  constrain  his 
attention,  Alkibiades  became  careless,  and  abandoned  him- 
self partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partly  to  reckless  pre- 
datory enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  pay 
his  army.  Thrasybulus  had  come  from  his  post  on  the 
Hellespont  and  was  now  engaged  in  fortifying  Phoksea, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  post  to  be 
enabled  to  pillage  the  interior.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Alkibiades,  who  sailed  across  with  a  squadron,  leaving  his 
main  fleet  at  Samos.  He  left  it  under  the  command  of  his 
favourite  pilot  Antiochus,  but  with  express  orders  on  no 
account  to  fight  until  his  return. 

While  employed  in  his  visit  to  Phoksea  and  Klazo- 
Aikibiad&s  mense,  Alkibiades,  perhaps  hard-pressed  for 
goes  to  money,  conceived  the  unwarrantable  project  of 
leavirfg'his  enriching  his  men  by  the  plunder  of  the  neigh- 
fleet  under  bouring  territory  of  Kyme,  an  allied  dependency 
raand°of"  °f  Athens.  Landing  on  this  territory  unexpect- 
Antiochus—  edly,  after  fabricating  some  frivolous  calumnies 
°yPAikil-0n  against  the  Kymaeans,  he  at  first  seized  much 
biadc-3  at  property  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 
But  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  arms,  bravely 
defended  their  possessions,  and  repelled  his  men  to  their 
ships;  recovering  the  plundered  property,  and  lodging  it 
in  safety  within  their  walls.  Stung  with  this  miscarriage, 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9.     I  ven-      encouragements     from    Cyrus     to 
ture    to    antedate    the    statements      Lysander. 
which  he   there  makes,    as   to    the 
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Alkibiades  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites  from  liity- 
lene,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls  of  Kyme,  where  he  in 
vain  challenged  the  citizens  to  come  forth  and  fight.  He 
then  ravaged  the  territory  at  pleasure;  while  the  Kymaeans 
had  no  other  resource,  except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to 
complain  of  so  gross  an  outrage  inflicted  by  the  Athenian 
general  upon  an  unoffending  Athenian  dependency.  1 

This  was  a  grave  charge,  and  not  the  only  charge 
which  Alkibiades  had  to  meet  at  Athens.  During 
his  absence  at  Phokrea  and  Kyme,  Antiochus  the   of  the 
pilot,  whom  he  had  left  in  command,  disobeying   Kyma3ans 

j  •      4.  £    T.A-  at  Athens 

the  express  order  pronounced  against  fighting  a  —defeat  of 
battle,  first  sailed  across  from  Samos  to  Notium,   Antiochus 
the  harbour  of  Kolophon — and  from  thence  to   during1?^ 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  where  the   absence  of 
Peloponnesiau  fleet  lay.  Entering  that  harbour 
with  his  own  ship  and  another,  he  passed  close  in  front  of 
the  prows  of  the  Peloponnesian  triremes,  insulting  them 
scornfully  and  defying  them  to  combat.  Lysander  detached 
some  ships  to  pursue  him,  and  an  action  gradually  ensued, 
which  was  exactly  that  which  Antiochus  desired.   But  the 
Athenian  ships  were  all  in  disorder,  and  came  into  battle 
as  each  of  them  separately  could;  while  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  well-marshalled  and  kept  in  hand;  so  that  the 
battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    The  Athe- 
nians, compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued  to  Notium — 
losing  fifteen  triremes,  several  along  with  their  full  crews. 
Antiochus  himself  was  slain.   Before  retiring  to  Ephesus, 
Lysander  had  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  his  trophy  on  the 
shore  of  Notium;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  carried  back 
to  its  station  at  Samos.2 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiades,  hastening  back  to  Sa- 
mos, mustered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  there  ranged  his  ships  in 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  73.     I  follow  Dio-  do     not     name     Kyme,     however: 

dnrus  in  respect  to  this  story  about  according    to    them,    the    visit    to 

Kyme,    which   he   probably  copied  Phoka^a  has  no  assignable  purpose 

from  the  Kyma.'an  historian  Epho-  or  consequences.    But  the  plunder 

rus.     Cornelius  Xepos  (Alcib.  c.  7)  of  Kyme    is    a    circumstance    both 

briefly  glances  at  it.  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  and 

Xenophon  (Hellen.    i.   5,    11)    as  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
well    as    Plutarch    (Lysand.    c.    5)          2   Xenoph.    Hellen.    i.  5,    12 — 15; 

mention    the    visit    of    Alkibiades  Diodor.  xiii.   71  ;   Plutarch,   Alkib. 

to  Thrasybulus    at  Phokaa.     They  c.  35;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 
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battle  order,  challenging  the  enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysan- 
der  would  give  him  no  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  late 
dishonour.  And  as  an  additional  mortification  to  Athens, 
the  Lacedaemonians  shortly  afterwards  captured  both  Teos 
and  Delphinium;  the  latter  being  a  fortified  post  which  the 
Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  island  of 
Chios.1 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that  com- 
plaints and  dissatisfaction  had  been  growing  up 

Dissatisfac-    f  •      j.    A  n  -i  •     i *        TT      i      i 

tion  and  in  the  armament  against  Alkibiades.    He  had 

complaint  gone  out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  inferior,  in 

armament  number  of  triremes  and  hoplites,  to  that  which 

against  he  had  conducted  against  Sicily — and  under  large 

Alkibiades.  .  i     ji     <•  i_-          ij«        j   i_-     j«  •       i     °  <• 

promises,  both  from  himself  and  his  friends,  of 
achievements  to  come.  Yet  in  a  space  of  time  which  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  three  months,  not  a  single  suc- 
cess had  been  accomplished;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  to  be  reckoned,  the  disappointment  on  the  score  of 
Persia — which  had  great  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  arma- 
ment, and  which,  though  not  his  fault,  was  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations which  he  had  held  out — the  disgraceful  plunder 
of  Kyrne — and  the  defeat  at  Notium.  It  was  true  that 
Alkibiades  had  given  peremptory  orders  to  Antiochus  not 
to  fight,  and  that  the  battle  had  been  hazarded  in  flagrant 
disobedience  to  his  injunctions.  But  this  circumstance 
only  raised  new  matter  for  dissatisfaction,  of  a  graver 
character.  If  Antiochus  had  been  disobedient — if  besides 
disobedience,  he  had  displayed  a  childish  vanity  and  an 
utter  neglect  of  all  military  precautions — who  was  it  that 
had  chosen  him  for  deputy;  and  that  too  against  all  Athe- 
nian precedent,  putting  the  pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship, 
over  the  heads  of  the  trierarchs  who  paid  their  pilots,  and 
served  at  their  own  cost?  It  was  Alkibiades  who  placed 
Antiochus  in  this  grave  and  responsible  situation:  a  per- 
sonal favourite,  an  excellent  convivial  companion,  but 
destitute  of  all  qualities  befitting  a  commander.  And  this 
turned  attention  on  another  point  of  the  character  of  Alki- 
biades— his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  dissi- 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  15  ;  Dio-  in  Xenophon.  I  copy  the  latter, 

dor.  xiii.  76.  however,  in  ascribing  these  cap- 

I  copy  Diodorus,  in  putting  tures  to  the  year  of  Lysander, 

Teos,  pursuant  to  Weiske's  note,  instead  of  to  the  year  of  Kalliltra- 

in  place  of  Eion,  which  appears  tidas. 
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pation.  The  loud  murmurs  of  the  camp  charged  him  with 
neglecting  the  interests  of  the  service  for  enjoyments  with 
jovial  parties  and  Ionian  women,  and  with  admitting  to  his 
confidence  those  who  best  contributed  to  the  amusement 
of  such  chosen  hours.1 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indig- 
nation against  Alkibiades  first  arose,  and  was   Murmur 
from  thence  transmitted  formally  to  Athens,  by   and  accusa- 
the  mouth  of  Thrasybulus  son  of  Thrason'— not   j£  tfaa^.st 
the  eminent  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus)  who  has   muted  to 
been  already  often  mentioned  in  this  history,  and   Athens- 
will  be  mentioned  again.    There  came  at  the  same  time  to 
Athens  the  complaints  from  Kyme,  against  the  unprovoked 
aggression  and  plunder  of  that  place  by  Alkibiades;  and 
seeminglycomplaints  from  other  places  besides.3  Itwaseven 
urged  as  accusation  against  him,  that  he  was  in  guilty  col- 
lusion to  betray  the  fleet  to  Pharnabazus  and  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  and  that  he  had  already  provided  three  forts  in 
the  Chersonese  to  retire  to,  so  soon  as  this  scheme  should 
be  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  grave  and  wide-spread  accusations,  coupled  with 
the  disaster  atNotium,  and  the  complete  disap-   Alteration 
pointment  of  all  the  promises  of  success — were   of  senti- 
more  than  sufficient  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  Athens— 
the  people  of  Athens  towards  Alkibiades.     He   displeasure 
had  no  character  to  fall  back  upon;  or  rather,   Athenians 
he  had  a  character  worse  than  none — such  as  to   against 
render  the  most  criminal  imputations  of  treason   him< 

1    Plutarch,     Alkib.    c.    36.      He  cTp^Tt^  9sp6|/.svii«,  Ac.   Diodor.  xiii. 

recounts,   in   the  tenth  chapter   of  73.     EyivovTO    6s    -/ai    aXXai    r.oXXai 

the  same  biography,    an   anecdote  8i«f)oXcti  XCCT'  OCJTOU,  &c. 

describing    the    manner    in    -which  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  36. 

Antiochus  first  won   the  favour  of  One    of   the  remaining    speeches 

Alkibiades,  then  a  young  man ;  by  of    Lysias     (Oral.     xxi.    'AitoXoyio 

catching  a  tame  quail,    which  hud  AuupoSoxta;)    is    delivered     by    the 

escaped  from  his  bosom.  trierarch  in  this  fleet,  on  board  of 

5    A    person     named    Thrason    is  whoso      ship     Alkibiades     himself 

mentioned  in  the  Choiseul  Inscrip-  chose  to  sail.     This  trierarch  com- 

tion    (.No.    147,    p.   221,    2'J2    of  the  plains     of    Alkibiades    as     having 

Corp.  Inscr.  of  Boeckh)    as  one  of  been    a    most   uncomfortable    and 

the  Hellenotamise   in    the  year  410  troublesome    companion    (sect.   7N.. 

H.C.     He  is  described  by  his  Deine  His    testimony    on     the     point     is 

as  Butades:  he  is  probably  enough  valuable;    for    there  seems  no  dis- 

tlie  father  of  this  Thrasybulus.  position    here    to    make    out    any 

'  Xcnoph. Hellen.i.5,  16  — 17.  'AX-  case  against  Alkibiades.  The  trier- 

xiptdo/,;  IJLEV  GUV,  rcovr(fuj;  xal  sv  T^j  arch    notices   the    fact,   that  Alki- 
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not  intrinsically  improbable.  The  comments  of  his  enemies, 
which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  discussion 
during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were  now  again  set 
free;  and  all  the  adverse  recollections  of  his  past  life 
doubtless  revived.  The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to 
these,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  fair  trial,  and  might 
verify  the  title,  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends,  to  be 
judged  only  by  his  subsequent  exploits,  achieved  since  the 
year  411  B.C.  He  had  now  had  his  trial;  he  had  been 
found  wanting;  and  the  popular  confidence,  which  had 
been  provisionally  granted  to  him,  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  (how- 
Reasonabie  ever  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set 
grounds  of  before  us  this  picture)  as  having  indulged  an 
tion  and  extravagant  and  unmeasured  confidence  in 
displeasure.  Alkibiades  in  the  month  of  July,  demanding  of 
him  more  than  man  could  perform — and  as  afterwards  in 
the  month  of  December  passing,  with  childish  abruptness, 
from  confidence  into  wrathful  displeasure,  because  their 
own  impossible  expectations  were  not  already  realised. 
That  the  people  entertained  large  expectations,  from  so 
very  considerable  an  armament,  cannot  be  doubted:  the 
largest  of  all,  probably  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition),  were  those  entertained  by  Alkibiades  himself, 
and  promulgated  by  his  friends.  But  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  determine  what  the  people  would  have  done,  had 
Alkibiades,  after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful, 
skilful,  and  enterprising  commander,  nevertheless  failed, 
from  obstacles  beyond  his  own  control,  in  realising  their 
hopes  and  his  own  promises.  No  such  case  occurred:  that 
which  did  occur  was  materially  different.  Besides  the 
absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  farther  been  negligent 
and  reckless  in  his  primary  duties — he  had  exposed  the 
Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  by  his  disgraceful  selection  of  an 
unworthy  lieutenant1 — he  had  violated  the  territory  and 

biadSs  preferred  his  trireme,  simply  'A9T,v2~<n,    (i>;  TJYT^-^TJ   7;   •tyj\i?yiy, 

as    a    proof  that    it    was    the    best  jit.zr.w-  tr/_ov  Tip  A>.xi[5ii5^,  ',t6|A£- 

equipped,      or     among     the     best  vot  8  T    i  a  ;  >.  s  i  a  v    -t    xai  ixpi- 

equipped,      of     the      whole     fleet.  T£tav  ar:o/.uj).iX£/ai  Ti«  -ii'js, 

Archestratus    and   Erasinides    pre-  The     expression     which    Thucy- 

ferred  it  afterwards,    for  the  same  dides  employs  in  reference  to  Al- 

reason.  kibiades    requires    a   few  words  of 

1  Xenopb.     Hellen.    i.  5,    16.      Oi  comment:    (vi.  15)  —  xat    o  r(  jo.  o  3  i  a 
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property  of  an  allied  dependency,  at  a  moment  when 
Athens  had  a  paramount  interest  in  cultivating  by  every 
means  the  attachment  of  her  remaining  allies.  The  truth 
is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  he  had  really  been 
spoiled  by  the  intoxicating  reception  given  to  him  so  un- 
expectedly in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a  hopeful  public, 
determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  past,  to  give 
him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future,  but  requiring 
as  condition  from  him  that  that  future  should  really  be 
meritorious — for  a  public  of  assured  admirers,  whose 
favour  he  had  already  earned  and  might  consider  as  his 
own.  He  became  an  altered  man  after  that  visit,  like 
Miltiades  after  the  battle  of  Marathon;  or  rather,  the  im- 
pulses of  a  character  essentially  dissolute  and  insolent, 
broke  loose  from  that  restraint  under  which  they  had 
before  been  partially  controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Kyzikus — when  Alkibiades  was  labouring  to  regain  the 
favour  of  his  injured  countrymen  and  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  he  should  succeed — he  would  not  have  committed 
the  fault  of  quitting  his  .fleet  and  leaving  it  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant  like  Antiochus.  If  therefore 
Athenian  sentiment  towards  Alkibiades  underwent  an 
entire  change  during  the  autumn  of  407  B.C.,  this  was  in 
consequence  of  an  alteration  in  his  character  and  behaviour; 
an  alteration  for  the  worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when  every- 
thing turned  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  upon  his  deserving 
at  least,  if  he  could  not  command,  success. 

We   may   indeed   observe   that  the  faults  of  Nikias 
before  Syracuse  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  j)jfferent 
of  Gylippus,   were   far   graver  and  more  mis-  behaviour 
chievous  than  those  of  Alkibiades  during  this   jjurfa^'and 
turning-season    of  his  career — and   the  disap-   towards 
pointment  of  antecedent  hopes  at  least  equal.    Alklbiades- 

four  years    of  that    time,    he   was 
very      effective      against     Athens; 
during  the  last  four,  very  effective 
iT.\.-r,i'lfi-it*!.  (the  Athenians),  o.j  §ia      in  her  service. 

(xaxpoo  JL39'r,).av  ~r\-i  -6),iv.  But    the    assertion    is    certainly 

The  '-strenuous  and  effective  not  true  of  his  last  command, 
prosecution  of  warlike  business'  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
here  ascribed  to  Alkibiades,  is  Notium;  nor  is  it  more  than 
true  of  all  the  period  between  his  partially  true  (at  least,  it  is  au 
exile  and  his  last  visit  to  Athens  exaggeration  of  the  truth)  for  the 
(about  September  B.C.  415  to  Sen-  period  before  his  exile, 
tember  B.C.  407).  During  the  first 
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Yet  while  these  faults  and  disappointment  brought  about 
the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  Alkibiades,  they  did  not 
induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself 
desiring  it, — nor  even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a 
second  armament  to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first.  The 
contrast  is  most  instructive,  as  demonstrating  upon  what 
points  durable  esteem  in  Athens  turned;  how  long  the  most 
melancholy  public  incompetency  could  remain  overlooked, 
when  covered  by  piety,  decorum,  good  intentions,  and 
high  station;  *  how  short-lived  was  the  ascendency  of  a  man 
far  superior  in  ability  and  energy,  besides  an  equal  station 
— when  his  moral  qualities  and  antecedent  life  were  such 
as  to  provoke  fear  and  hatred  in  many,  esteem  from  none. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  Nikias,  looking  at  him  as  a  public 
servant,  was  far  more  destructive  to  his  country  than 
Alkibiades.  The  mischief  done  to  Athens  by  the  latter 
was  done  chiefly  in  the  avowed  service  of  her  enemies. 
On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the 
accumulated  complaints  against  Alkibiades.  the 

Allubiadgs        ..,        .  .         ,r        ,iPiii         i        iiiT 

is  dismissed   Athenians  simply  voted  that  he  should  be  dis- 
from  his  •      missed   from   his   command;   naming  ten  new 

command—  ,  ,  ,.  '  '      . 

ten  gener-     generals  to  replace  him.     He  was  not  brought 
ais  named     to  trial,  nor  do   we   know   whether  any  such 

to  succeed  ,        -IT    ,     i_-  j- 

him— he  re-   step   was   proposed.     Yet   his  proceedings  at 
tires  to  the   Kyme,    if  they  happened   as   we   read   them. 

Chersonese.       •    i  i        j  j     •     n  •    •    i  •         i  •  -i 

richly  deserved  judicial  animadversion;  and 
the  people,  had  they  so  dealt  with  him,  would  only 
have  acted  up  to  the  estimable  function  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus — "of  serving  as  refuge  to 
their  dependent  allies,  and  chastising  the  high-handed 
oppressions  of  the  optimates  against  them."2  In  the 
perilous  position  of  Athens,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  foreign  war,  such  a  political  trial  would  have  been 

1  To  meet  the  case  of  Isikias,  it  stand  that  these  last  Greek  words 

would    be    necessary    to   take    the  are   not   an   actual  citation,   but  a 

converse  of  the  judgement  of  Thu-  transformation  of  the  actual  words 

Cydides      respecting       Alkibiades,  of  Thucydides,    for  the  purpose  of 

cited  in  my  last  note,    and  to  say  illustrating    the  contrast   between 

— xc<l    OT^oatoi    x a xi 3 7  a     OvotQjvtcc  Alkibiades  and  Nikias. 

to    TOU     -oXsuo'j,    iota    £753-01    TK  2  Thucyd.  viii.  43.     tov  5s  Sfjiio-/, 

5itiTT(8e'J[xaTa  2  u  T  o  u  a Y  soQ  iv  a'OcLv  T£  (of  the  allied  dependencies) 

ts?,     xott    a  u  t  (o    eitiTps'J/avTt?,    06  xatao'jf')')  xat  exsivtuv  (i.  e.  of  the 

5ia  (jixxpou  IrcpV-dv  TT;M  ro/.iv.  bigh  persons  call'  d  xoc/.oxaYot'Joi  or 

The  reader  will  of  course  under-  optiir.ates)  swfpovut^v. 
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productive  of  much  dissension  and  mischief.  And  Al- 
kibiades  avoided  the  question  by  not  coming  to  Athens. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  retired  im- 
mediately from  the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on  the 
Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were,  Konon,  Diomedon, 
Leon,  Perikles,  Erasinides,  Aristokrates.  Arche-  _ 

i  mi  n  A     •   L  *        Konon   and 

stratus,  Protomachus,  Ihrasyllus,  Anstogenes.   his  coi- 
Of  these,  Konon  was  directed  to  proceed  forth-   leagues— 

-.1       /•  A      i  -j.1      ii          j_  i  •          capture  and 

with    from   Andros,    with    the    twenty    ships   liberation 
which  he  had  there  to  receive  the  fleet  from   %?,ih?. 
Alkibiades;     while     Phanosthenes     proceeded   Dorieas  by 
with  four  triremes  to  replace  Konon  at  An-   the  Atne- 

,  mans. 

dros. ! 

In  his  way  thither,  Phanosthenes  fell  in  with  Dorieus 
the  Rhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes,  which  he  captured 
with  every  man  aboard.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Athens, 
where  all  were  placed  in  custody  (in  case  of  future  exchange) 
except  Dorieus  himself.  The  latter  had  been  condemned 
to  death  and  banished  from  his  native  city  of  Rhodes, 
together  with  his  kindred;  probably  on  the  score  of  polit- 
ical disaffection,  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  was  a  member 
of  the  Athenian  alliance.  Having  since  then  become  a 
citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  fleet 
of  Mindarus  both  at  Miletus  and  the  Hellespont.  The 
Athenians  now  had  so  much  compassion  upon  him,  that 
they  released  him  at  once  and  unconditionally,  without 
even  demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivalent.  By  what 
particular  circumstance  their  compassion  was  determined, 
forming  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  melancholy  habits 
which  pervaded  Grecian  warfare  in  both  belligerents — we 
should  never  have  learnt  from  the  meagre  narrative  of 
Xenophon.  But  we  ascertain  from  other  sources,  that 
Dorieus  (the  son  ofDiagoras  of  Rhodes)  was  illustrious 
beyond  all  other  Greeks  for  his  victories  in  the  pankration 
at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivals — that  he 
had  gained  the  first  prize  at  three  Olympic  festivals  in 
succession  (of  which  Olympiad  88  or  428  B.C.  was  the 
second),  a  distinction  altogether  without  precedent,  besides 
S  Isthmian  and  7  Nemean  prizes — that  his  father  Diagoras, 
his  brothers,  and  his  cousins  were  all  celebrated  as  success- 
ful athletes — lastly,  that  the  family  were  illustrious  from 

1  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  i.  5,  18;   Diodor.  xiii.  74. 
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old  date  in  their  native  island  of  Rhodes,  and  were  even 
descended  from  the  Messenian  hero  Aristomenes.  When 
the  Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their  prisoner  a  man 
doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and  presence  (as  we  may 
conclude  from  his  athletic  success),  and  surrounded  by  such 
a  halo  of  glory  impressive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
Grecian  imagination — the  feelings  and  usages  of  war  were 
at  once  overruled.  Though  Dorieus  had  been  one  of 
their  most  vehement  enemies,  they  could  not  bear  either 
to  touch  his  person,  or  to  exact  from  him  any  condition. 
Released  by  them  on  this  occasion,  he  lived  to  be  put 
to  death,  about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, i 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to  take  the  command,  he 
found  the  armament  in  a  state  of  great  despondency ;  not 
merely  from  the  dishonourable  affair  of  Notium,  but  also 
from  disappointed  hopes  connected  with  Alkibiades,  and 
from  difficulties  in  procuring  regular  pay.  So  painfully 
was  the  last  inconvenience  felt,  that  the  first  measure  of 
Konon  was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the  armament  from 
above  100  triremes  to  70;  and  to  reserve  for  the  diminished 
fleet  all  the  abler  seamen  of  the  larger.  With  this  fleet  he 
and  his  colleagues  roved  about  the  enemies'  coasts  to 
collect  plunder  and  pay. 2 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  superseded 
Alkibiades  (that  is,  about  December  407  B.C.  or 
January  406  B.C.),  the  year  of  Lysander's  com- 
mand expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived  from  Sparta  to 
KaiHkrati-  replace  him.  His  arrival  was  received  with 
das  super-  undisguised  dissatisfaction  by  the  leading  Lace- 
Lysander—  daemonians  in  the  armament,  by  the  chiefs  in 
his  noble  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus.  Now  was  felt 
character.  ^g  £ujj  influence  Of  those  factious  correspond- 
ences and  intrigues  which  Lysander  had  established  with 
all  of  them,  for  indirectly  working  out  the  perpetuity  of 
his  own  command.  While  loud  complaints  were  heard  of 
the  impolicy  of  Sparta  in  annually  changing  her  admiral — 
both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concurred  with  Lysander  in  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  successor. 

Kallikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the  Fates,3 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  19;  Pau-          3  Virgil,  ^neid,  vi.  870. 

san.  vi.  7,  2.  Ostendent     terris    hunc    tantum 

2  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  20;  com-  fata,  neque  ultra 
pare  i.  6,  Ifi;  Diodor.  xiii.  77.                   Esse  sinent. 
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and  not  suffered  to  continue  in  the  Grecian  world,  was  one 
of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  age.  Besides  perfect  courage. 
energy,  and  incorruptibility,  he  was  distinguished  for  two 
qualities,  both  of  them  very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks; 
entire  straightforwardness  of  dealing  —  and  a  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism  alike  comprehensive,  exalted,  and  merciful. 
Lysander  handed  over  to  him  nothing  but  an  empty  purse; 
having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the  money  remaining  in  his 
possession,  under  pretence  that  it  had  been  confided  to 
himself  personally.  *  Moreover,  on  delivering  up  the  fleet 
to  Kallikratidas  at  Ephesus,  he  made  boast  of  delivering 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through 
the  victory  recently  gained  at  Notium.  "Conduct  the  fleet 
from  Ephesus  along  the  coast  of  Samos,  passing  by  the 
Athenian  station  (replied  Kallikratidas),  and  give  it  up  to 
me  at  Miletus:  I  shall  then  believe  in  your  mastery  of  the 
sea."  Lysander  had  nothing  else  to  say,  except  that  he 
should  give  himself  no  farther  trouble,  now  that  his 
command  had  been  transferred  to  another. 

Kallikratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lacedse- 
monians  in  the  fleet,  gained  over  to  the  interests   Murmurs 
of  his   predecessor,   openly   murmured   at  his    and  iii-wiii 
arrival,  and  secretly  obstructed  all  his  measures  ;   K^Hkrati- 
upon  which  he  summoned  them  together,  and   das- 
said  :  "I  for  my  part  am  quite  content  to  remain   rectTtude" 
at   home;   and   if  Lysander   or   any   one  else   whereby  he 
pretends  to  be  a  better  admiral  than  I  am,  I   them.SS>< 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it.     But  sent  here 
as  I  am  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet, 
I  have  no  choice  except  to  execute  their  orders  in  the 
best  way  that  I  can.   You  now  know  how  far  my  ambition 
reaches;-  you  know  also  the  murmurs  which  are  abroad 

1  How  completely  this  repayment  Cyrus   (Xenoph.   Hellen.   ii.    3,    8). 

wns    a    manoeuvre  for   the  purpose  The  obligation  to  give  them  back 

of  crippling  his  successor  —  and  not  to  Cyrus  was  greater  at  the  end  of 

aii  act  of  genuine  and  conscientious  the  war    than    it  was  at    the    time 

obligation    to    Cyrus,    as   Mr.  Mit-  when  Kallikratidas  came  out,  and 

ford  represents  it  —  wo  may  see  by  when  war  was  still  going  on;    for 

the    conduct    of   Lysander    at    the  the     war     was     a    joint    business, 

close  of  the  war.     He  then  carried  which  the  Persians   and    the  Spar- 


tans    had   sworn    to    prosecute    by 


away   with   him    to  Sparta    all  the 


residue  of  the  tributes  from  Cyrus 


he    had    in   his    possession, 


instead    of    giving    them   back    to 


2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  5.     G 
2;,  r.fjz  £  £Y<i>  TE  •ji).oTi[x'j\Ju.c(t, 

2  D  2 
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against  our  common  city  (for  her  frequent  change  of  ad- 
mirals). Look  to  it  and  give  me  your  opinion — Shall  I 
stay  where  I  am — or  shall  I  go  home,  and  communicate 
what  has  happened  here?" 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified,  pro- 
duced its  full  effect.  Every  one  replied  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  stay  and  undertake  the  command.  The  murmurs 
and  cahals  were  from  that  moment  discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre 
of  Lysander  in  paying  hack  to  Cyrus  all  the 
behaviour  funds  from  whence  the  continuous  pay  of  the 
in  regard  army  was  derived.  Of  course  this  step  was 
Persians.  admirably  calculated  to  make  every  one  regret 
the  alteration  of  command.  Kallikratidas,  who 
had  been  sent  out  without  funds,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
unexhausted  supply  from  Sardis,  now  found  himself 
compelled  to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a  renewal  of 
the  bounty.  But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every  way 
his  partiality  for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  receiving  him, — 
first  for  two  days,  then  for  a  farther  interval,  until  the 
patience  of  Kallikratidas  was  wearied  out,  so  that  he  left 
Sardis  in  disgust  without  an  interview.  So  intolerable  to 
his  feelings  was  the  humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the 
palace  gates,  that  he  bitterly  deplored  those  miserable 
dissensions  among  the  Greeks  which  constrained  both 
parties  to  truckle  to  the  foreigner  for  money;  swearing 
that  if  he  survived  the  year's  campaign,  he  would  use 
every  possible  effort  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  Athens  and  Sparta. l 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  obtain 
His  appeal  money  in  some  other  way,  and  thus  get  the  fleet 
to  the  Mile-  to  sea;  knowing  well,  that  the  way  to  overcome 
heUenio  *'  the  reluctance  of  Cyrus  was,  to  show  that  he 
feelings.  could  do  without  him.  Sailing  first  from  Ephesus 
to  Miletus,  he  despatched  from  thence  a  small  squadron  to 
Sparta,  disclosing  his  unexpected  poverty,  and  asking  for 
speedy  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  meantime  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  theililesians,communicated  to  them  the  mission 
just  sent  to  Sparta,  and  asked  from  them  a  temporary 
supply  until  this  money  should  arrive.  He  reminded  them 

J)  r6).iq  f(uil>v  otTia'it^i  ("ITS  yap  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  7;  Plu- 
aCiTa,  (Jjj-:p  xoi  efu>)  ^Ufxp&yXE'JiT*,  tarch,  Lysund.  c.  6. 

Ac. 
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that  the  necessity  of  this  demand  sprang  altogether  from 
the  manosuvre  of  Lysander  in  paying  back  the  funds  in  his 
hands : — that  he  had  already  in  vain  applied  to  Cyrus  for 
farther  money,  meeting  only  with  such  insulting  neglect 
as  could  no  longer  be  endured:  that  they  (the  Milesians), 
dwellingamidstthePersians,andhaving  already  experienced 
the  maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now  to  be 
foremost  in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example  of  zeal  to  the 
other  allies,1  in  order  to  get  clear  the  sooner  from  de- 
pendence upon  such  imperious  taskmasters.  He  promised 
that  when  the  remittance  from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of 
success  should  arrive,  he  would  richly  requite  their 
forwardness.  "Let  us,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  show  these 
foreigners  (he  concluded)  that  we  can  punish  our  enemies 
without  worshipping  them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot  struggling 
against  a  degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  which 
was  now  becoming  unhappily  familiar  to  the  leading 
Greeks  of  both  sides — excites  our  warm  sympathy  and 
admiration.  AVe  may  add,  that  his  language  to  the  Milesians, 
reminding  them  of  the  misery  which  they  had  endured 
from  the  Persians  as  a  motive  to  exertion  in  the  war — is 
full  of  instruction  as  to  the  new  situation  opened  for  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian 
power.  No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was 
competent  to  protect  them,  and  while  they  were  willing 
to  receive  protection  from  her — during  the  interval  of 
more  than  fifty  years  between  the  complete  organization 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  disaster  of  Nikias 
before  Syracuse. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  imposed 
upon  all  who  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  so   B-c_  406. 
much  alarm  to  those  leading  Milesians  who  were    Ho  fitg  out 
playing  underhand  the  game  of  Lysander,  that    acommand- 
they  were  the  first  to  propose  a  large  grant  of  ]"tj  Access- 
money    towards    the   war,   and   to    offer   con-   cs  at  Les- 
siderable     sums    from    their    own    purses;    an    !J°S~ h.e 

i  111  c  n  in          ,1  iT     i     "berates 

example  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied   the  captives 

cities.     Some  of  the  friends  of  Lysander  tried    ^Ti1  ths 
1     ,,     •       „,  ...  ,.,.      J      ,  ,.          Athenian 

to  couple  their  oners  with  conditions;  demanding  samson  at. 
a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  their  political  Methymna. 
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enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compromise  the  new  admiral. 
But  he  strenuously  refused  all  such  guilty  compliances. l 
He  was  soon  afole  to  collect  at  Miletus  fifty  fresh  triremes 
in  addition  to  those  left  by  Lysander,  making  a  fleet  of 
1 40  sail  in  all.  The  Chians  having  furnished  him  with  an 
outfit  of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman  (equal  to  ten  days' 
pay  at  the  usual  rate),  he  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet 
northward  towards  Lesbos.  Of  this  numerous  fleet,  the 
greatest  which  had  yet  been  assembled  throughout  the 
war,  only  ten  triremes  were  Lacedaemonian;2  while  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  and  among  the  best  equipped,  were 
Boeotian  and  Eubcean.3  In  his  voyage  towards  Lesbos, 
Kallikratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Phokaea 
and  Kyme,4  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the  Kymseans  by 
Alkibiades.  He  then  sailed  to  attack  Methymna,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Lesbos;  a  town  not  only  strongly  attached 
to  the  Athenians,  but  also  defended  by  an  Athenian 
garrison.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks 
until  at  length  he  took  the  town  by  storm.  The  property 
in  it  was  all  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  col- 
lected and  sold  for  their  benefit.  It  was  farther  demanded 
by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant  to  ordinary  custom, 
that  the  Methymnsean  and  Athenian  prisoners  should 
be  sold  also.  But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily  refused 
compliance,  and  set  them  all  free  the  next  day;  declaring, 
that  so  long  as  he  was  in  command,  not  a  single  free 
Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if  he  could  prevent  it.5 
No  one  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  de- 
Noble  char-  tails  of  Grecian  warfare,  can  feel  the  full  gran- 
acter  of  deur  and  sublimity  of  his  proceeding — which 
oeedin™-  stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
exalted  history.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were 
fcapatriotn"  spared  and  set  free:  as  to  that  point,  analogous 
ismofKai-  cases  may  be  found,  though  not  very  frequent, 
likratidas.  jt  ^  ^a^  ^s  particular  act  of  generosity  was 

'Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  adhering   to    the    Peloponnesiana ; 

p.  222  C  :  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  12.  whereas    during    the    command   of 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34.  Alkibiades     they    had    been    both 

3  Diodor.  xiii.  99.  Athenian    (Xenoph.    Hellen.   i.   5, 

"  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  11;  i.  6,  33;  Diodor.  xiii.  73—99). 

at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Argi-  s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,   14.^    Kcti 

nus»,  both  these  towns  appear  as  x£).£'j6vTiov  TIJUV  5rJ|A[xi-/_u)v  droSoaOai 
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performed  in  the  name  and  for  the  recommendation  of  Pan- 
Hellenic  brotherhood  and  Pan-Hellenic  independence  of 
the  foreigner:  a  comprehensive  principle,  announced  by 
Kallikratidas  on  previous  occasions  as  well  as  on  this,  but 
now  carried  into  practice  under  emphatic  circumstances, 
and  coupled  with  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  resolution 
to  abide  by  it  in  all  future  cases.  It  is,  lastly,  that  the  step 
was  taken  in  resistance  to  formal  requisition  on  the  part  of 
his  allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means  either  of 
paying  or  controlling,  and  whom  therefore  it  was  so  much 
the  more  hazardous  for  him  to  offend.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  these  allies  felt  personally  wronged  and 
indignant  at  the  loss,  as  well  as  confounded  with  the  pro- 
position of  a  rule  of  duty  so  new  as  respected  the  relations 
of  belligerents  in  Greece;  against  which  too  (let  us  add) 
their  murmurs  would  not  be  without  some  foundation — "If 
we  should  come  to  be  Konon's  prisoners,  he  will  not  treat 
us  in  this  manner."  Reciprocity  of  dealing  is  absolutely 
essential  to  constant  moral  observance,  either  public  or 
private;  and  doubtless  Kallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded 
confidence,  that  two  or  three  conspicuous  examples  would 
sensibly  modify  the  future  practice  on  both  sides.  But  some 
one  must  begin  by  setting  such  examples,  and  the  man  who 
does  begin — having  a  position  which  gives  reasonable  chance 
that  others  will  follow — is  the  hero.  An  admiral  like 
Lysander  would  not  only  sympathise  heartily  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  allies,  but  also  condemn  the  proceeding  as  a 
dereliction  of  duty  to  Sparta:  even  men  better  than  Lysan- 
der  would  at  first  look  coldly  on  it  as  a  sort  of  Quixotism, 
in  doubt  whether  the  example  would  be  copied:  while  the 
Spartan  Ephors, though  probably  tolerating  it  because  they 
interfered  very  sparingly  with  their  admirals  afloat,  would 
certainly  have  little  sympathy  with  the  feelings  in  which  it 
originated.  So  much  the  rather  is  Kallikratidas  to  be  ad- 
mired, as  bringing  out  with  him  not  only  a  Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism1  rare  either  'at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  also  a 

in  Xi-nophon,  Agesilaus,  vii.  6. 

1  The  sentiment  of  Kallikratidas 
deserved  the  designation  of  1E).).7)- 
Compnre    a    later    declaration  of      -ny.tu-y.-rn  T.d'/.i-z'jp.'x— tar  more  than 
Acr.'silaus,     substantially     to     the      that  of  Xikias,    to  which  1'lutarcb 
same  purpose,  yet  delivered  under      applies    those    words    (Compar.    of 
circumstances   far   less  emphatic —      Xikias  and  Crassus,  c.  2). 
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force  of  individual  character  and  conscience  yet  rarer — 
enabling  him  to  brave  unpopularity  and  break  through 
routine,  in  the  attempt  to  make  that  patriotism  fruitful  and 
operative  in  practice.  In  his  career,  so  sadly  and  prema- 
turely closed,  there  was  at  least  this  circumstance  to  be 
envied;  that  the  capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him  the 
opportunity,  which  he  greedily  seized  as  if  he  had  known 
that  it  would  be  the  last,  of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the 
full  aspirations  of  his  magnanimous  soul. 

Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners  to 
He  blocks  Konon  that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to 
up  Konon  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  sea;1  which 
Athenian  ^e  now  considered  as  his  wife  and  lawfully  ap- 
fleet  at  pertaining  to  him,  having  140  triremes  against 
MityienS.  the  70  triremes  of  Konon.  That  admiral,  in  spite 
of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced  near  to  Methymna  to 
try  and  relieve  it;  but  finding  the  place  already  captured, 
had  retired  to  the  islands  called  Hekatonnesoi,  off  the  con- 
tinent bearing  north-east  from  Lesbos.  Thither  he  was 
followed  by  Kallikratidas,  who,  leaving  Methymna  at  night, 
found  him  quitting  his  moorings  at  break  of  day,  and  im- 
mediately made  all  sail  to  try  and  cut  him  off  from  the 
southerly  course  towards  Samos.  But  Konon,  having  di- 
minished the  number  of  his  triremes  from  100  to  TO,  had 
been  able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  so  that  in  speed 
he  outran  Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbour  of 
Mitylene.  His  pursuers  however  were  close  behind,  and 
even  got  into  the  harbour  along  with  him,  before  it  could 
be  closed  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Constrained  to 
fight  a  battle  at  its  entrance,  he  was  completely  defeated: 
thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken,  though  the  crews  escaped 
to  land;  and  he  preserved  the  remaining  forty  only  bj 
hauling  them  ashore  under  the  wall.2 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  15.  K6-  Diodorus  conceives  the  facts  in  »• 

vurn  Ss  EI-SV,  OTI  noiuasi  txuTOv  |j.ot-  manner  quite  different  from  Xeno- 

)r(Ima  Trjv  BoXaaootv,  &c.  He  could  phon,  and  much  less  probable, 

hardly  say  this  to  Konon,  in  any  He  tells  us  that  Konon  practised 

other  way  than  through  the  Athe-  a  stratagem  during  his  flight  (the 

nian  prisoners.  same  in  Polyrcnus,  i.  4=2),  whereby 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  17;  Dio-  he  was  enabled  to  fight  with  and 

dor.  xiii.  78,  79.  defeat  the  foremost  Peloponnesian 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  ships  before  the  rest  came  up : 

occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  blend  also  that  he  got  into  the  harbour 

these  two  narratives  together,  in  time  to  put  it  into  a  state  of 
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The  town  of  Mitylene,  originally  founded  on  a  small 
islet  off  Lesbos,  had  afterwards  extended  across  _  . 
a  narrow  strait  to  Lesbos  itself.  By  this  strait  posuTon^f 
(whether  bridged  over  or  not  we  are  not  in-  KaiHkra- 
formed),  the  town  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
and  had  two  harbours,  one  opening  northward  towards  the 
Hellespont,  the  other  southward  towards  the  promontory 
of  Kane  on  the  mainland.1  Both  these  harbours  were  un- 
defended, and  both  now  fell  into  the  occupation  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet;  at  least  all  the  outer  portion  of  each, 
near  to  the  exit  of  the  harbour,  which  Kallikratidas  kept 
under  strict  watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  full 
forces  of  Methymna  and  for  hoplites  across  from  Chios,  so 
as  to  block  up  Mitylene  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  As  soon 
as  his  success  was  announced,  too,  money  for  the  fleet 
(together  with  separate  presents  for  himself,  which  he  de- 
clined receiving2)  was  immediately  sent  to  him  by  Cyrus; 
so  that  his  future  operations  became  easy. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mitylene  for  a  siege: 
no  stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated,  and   Hopeless 
the  crowd  within  the  walls  was  so  considerable,   condition  of 
that  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly  the  speedy    stratagem*8 
exhaustion  of  his  means.   Nor  could  he  expect   to  send 
succour  from  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  in-   Athens0 and 
telligence  thither  of  his  condition;  of  which,  as    entreat 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Athenians   rehef- 
remained  altogether  ignorant.   All  his  ingenuity  was  re- 
quired to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the  harbour  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  guard.  Putting  afloftt  two  triremes,  the  best 

defence  before  Kallikratidas  came  entrances.     It   seems   to  me,   bow- 
up.  Diodorus   tben    gives  a   prolix  ever,  that  Xenophon  had  no  clear 
description  of  the  battle  by  which  idea  of  the  locality. 
Kallikratidas  forced  his  way  in.  Strabo    speaks    of   the    northern 

The      narrative      of     Xenophon,  harbour  as  defended   by   a  mole  — 

which    I    have    followed,     plainly  the  southern  harbour,  as  defended 

implies    that    Konon    could    have  by  triremes  chained  together.  Such 

had  no  time  to  make  preparations  defences  did  not  exist  in  the  year 

for  defending  the  harbour.  406  B.C.     Probably  after  the  revolt 

1   Tliucyd.   iii.    6.      TVJC    so  "if,  [/.on  4  of  Mitylene  in  427  B.C.,    the  Athe- 
ist' afX'fOTEpoti;  TO'H  Xiijuai^  sroioOv-o  nians  had  removed  what    defences 
—  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  (.17).     Xenophon  might  have  been    before   provided 
talks  only  of  the  harbour,  as  if  it  for  the  harbour, 
were   one  :  and    possibly,    in  very  2  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Laconic,  p. 
inaccurate  language,    it  might    be  222  E. 
described  as  one  harbour  with  two 
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sailers  in  his  fleet,  and  picking  out  the  best  rowers  for  them 
out  of  all  the  rest,  he  caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard 
before  daylight,  concealing  the  Epibatae  or  maritime  sol- 
diers in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  (instead  of  the  deck,  which 
was  their  usual  place),  with  a  moderate  stock  of  provisions, 
and  keeping  the  vessel  still  covered  with  hides  or  sails,  as 
was  customary  with  vessels  hauled  ashore  to  protect  them 
against  the  sun. l  These  two  triremes  were  thus  made  ready 
to  depart  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  giving  any  indica- 
tion to  the  enemy  that  they  were  so.  They  were  fully 
manned  before  daybreak,  the  crews  remained  in  their  po- 
sition all  day,  and  after  dark  were  taken  out  to  repose. 
This  went  on  for  four  days  successively,  no  favourable 
opportunity  having  occurred  to  give  the  signal  for  at- 
tempting a  start.  At  length,  on  the  fifth  day  about  noon, 
when  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  crews  were  ashore  for 
their  morning  meal,  and  others  were  reposing,  the  moment 
seemed  favourable,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both  the 
triremes  started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost 
speed;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  towards  the 
sea  between  Lesbos  and  Chios — the  other  to  depart  by  the 
northern  entrance  towards  the  Hellespont.  Instantly  the 
alarm  was  given  among  the  Peloponnesian  fleet:  the  cables 
were  cut,  the  men  hastened  aboard,  and  many  triremes  were 
put  in  motion  to  overtake  the  two  runaways.  That  which 
departed  southward,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
was  caught  towards  evening  and  brought  back  with  all  her 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  19.4  Kct-  afford  no  indication  that  the 

6s).x'J3a;  (Konon)  7<Lv  ttu)->  TCI?  trireme  was  intended  for  a  speedy 

opia-a  n).£0'J3at;  SOo,  e-Xrciojs  -po  start ;  otherwise,  they  would  defeat 

T}iAspac,  E;  d-aotbv  -u>v  vsiov  TO-JC  the  whole  contrivance  of  Konon, 

dpijTou?  epJTcci;  ex).s;a;,  XCH  Toys  whose  aim  was  secrecy.  It  was 

e.-i$i-an  e;  xoO.yjv  vayv  (is-a^'3*^  essential  that  this  trireme,  though 

xsi  -:a  irapap  p ujjiaTa  napajia-  r.float,  should  be  made  to  look  as 

). ibv.  much  as  possible  like  to  the  other 

The  meaning  of  Kapapp'JpiaTa  is  triremes  which  still  remained 
very  uncertain.  The  commentators  hauled  ashore  ;  in  order  that  the 
give  little  instruction;  nor  can  we  Peloponneaians  might  not  suspect 
be  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  any  purpose  of  departure.  I  have 
meant  as  is  expressed  by  r.i^i^.r^  endeavoured  in  the  text  to  give  a 
jxa-ra  (infra,  ii.  1,  22).  We  may  meaning  which  answers  this  pur- 
be  certain  that  the  matters  meant  pose,  without  forsaking  the  ex- 
by  ::7paii'ia77a  were  something  planations  proposed  by  the  com- 
which,  if  visible  at  all  to  a  spec-  mentators:  see  Boeckh,  Ueber  das 
tator  without,  would  at  least  Attische  See-Wesen,  ch.  x.  p.  150. 
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crew  prisoners:  that  which  went  towards  the  Hellespont 
escaped,  rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  and  got  safe 
with  the  news  to  Athens;  sending  intelligence  also,  seem- 
ingly, in  her  way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at 
Samos. 

The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of 
Konon,  with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with  Kaiiikra- 
him,  no  more  than  twelve  triremes.     The  two   *,idfast 
harbours  being  both  guarded  by  a  superior  force,   squadron  of 
he  tried  to  get  access  to  Mitylene  through  the   Diomedon. 
Euripus,  a  strait  which  opens  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay,  approaching  near  to 
the  town.     But  here  he  was  attacked  suddenly  by  Kalli- 
kratidas,  and  his  squadron  all  captured  except  two  triremes, 
his  own  and  another:  he  himself  had  great  difficulty  in 
escaping.1 

Athens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Konon  and  the  blockade  of  Mitylene.   T 

mi.          -i     i         ,  ,i  T  p  ,  i          •,*'  Prodigious 

The  whole  strength  and  energy  01  the  city  was   effort  of  the 
put  forth  to  relieve  him,  by  an  effort  greater  Atnernans 
than  any  which  had  been  made  throughout  the    Konon— 
whole  war.     We  read  with  surprise  that  within   large  Athe- 
the  short  space  of  thirty  days,  a  fleet  of  no  less    equipped 
than  1 10  triremes  was  fitted  out  and  sent  from    and  sent  to 
Peirseus.     Every  man  of  age  and  strength  to 
serve,  without  distinction,  was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew: 
not  only  freemen  but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was 
promised  as  reward:  many  also  of  the  Horsemen  or  Knights - 
and    citizens    of  highest  rank   went  aboard   as  Epibatse. 
hanging  up  their  bridles  like  Kimon  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis.     The  levy  was  in  fact  as  democratical  and  as 
equalising   as  it  had  been  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
The  fleet  proceeded  straight  to  Samos,  whither  orders  had 
doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together  all  the  triremes  which 
the  allies  could  furnish  as  reinforcements,  as  well  as  all 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  22.     Aio-  Diodorus  (xiii.  79)  confounds  the 

jAJ8cov  SI  porjGiLv  Koviovi    Tt'/Xiopxco-  Euripus  of  Mitylenft  with  the  har- 

y.i-i(a  Sibosxa  votuaiv  (bp|jLiTo;TO   is  TOV  hour  of  Mitylene,   with  which   it  is 

tiipizov  TUJV  MiTuXif]vaiu)v.  quite  unconnected.    Schneider  and 

The    reader    should    look     at    a  Plehn    seem    to    make     the     same 

map   of   Lesbos,    to    see    what    is  confusion  (see  Plehn,  Leshiaca,  p. 

meant  by  the  Euripus  of  Mitylene  15). 

— and    the    other   Euripus    of    the  2  Xenoph.    Hellen.    i.   6,    24—25; 

neighbouring  town  of  Pyrrha.  Diodor.  xiii.  27. 
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the  scattered  Athenian.  By  this  means,  forty  additional 
triremes  (ten  of  them  Samian)  were  assembled,  and  the 
whole  fleet,  150  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands 
called  Arginusae,  close  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  Malea 
the  south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  new 
fleet  while  it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater 
portion  of  his  force  from  Mitylene,  leaving  fifty  triremes 
under  Eteonikus  to  continue  the  blockade.  Less  than 
fifty  probably  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  inasmuch  as 
two  harbours  were  to  be  watched;  but  he  was  thus  reduced 
to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  with  inferior  numbers — 120 
B.C.  406,  triremes  against  150.  His  fleet  was  off  Cape 
Juiy.  Malea,  where  the  crews  took  their  suppers,  on 

Kaiiikra-       the  same  evening  as  the  Athenians  supped  at 

tidas  with-      ,,  .         .   ,  °  ,         ,,    .  T     **        ,  . 

draws  most  the  opposite  islands  oi  Argmusse.  it  was  his 
of  MS  fleet  project  to  sail  across  the  intermediate  channel 

from  Mity-      -.        >>,          .    ,  ,  j  ,     ,,  .       ,, 

lens,  leav-  in  the  night,  and  attack  them  in  the  morning 
ing  Eteoni-  before  they  were  prepared;  but  violent  wind  and 

kus  to  con-  c          j   i  •  j i    />         n  L  J.-11    j 

tinue  the  ram  torced  him  to  deter  all  movement  till  day- 
blockade,  light.  On  the  ensuing  morning  both  parties 
prepared  for  the  greatest  naval  encounter  which  had  taken 
place  throughout  the  whole  war.  Kallikratidas  was  ad- 
vised by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon,  to  retire  for  the 
present  without  fighting,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  fleet 
had  the  advantage  of  thirty  triremes  over  him  in  number. 
He  replied  that  flight  was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta 
would  be  no  worse  off  even  if  he  should  perish. l  The 
answer  was  one  congenial  to  his  chivalrous  nature;  and  we 
may  well  conceive,  that  having  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  been  lord  and  master  of  the  sea,  he  recollected  his 
own  haughty  message  to  Konon,  and  thought  it  dishonour 
to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring,  the  like  taunt  upon  himself. 
"We  may  remark,  too,  that  the  disparity  of  numbers,  though 
serious,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the  contest 
hopeless,  or  to  serve  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  retreat  to 
one  who  prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of  Spartan 
courage. 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  32;  Dio-  The  answer  has  been  a  memorable 
dor.  xiii.  (17,  98  — the  latter  reports  one,  more  than  once  adverted  to- 
terrific  omens  beforehand  for  the  Plutarch,  Laconic.  Apophthegm,  p. 
generals.  832;  Cicero,  De  Offic.  i.  24. 
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The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled,  that  its  great 
strength  was  placed  in  the  two  wings;  in  each   The  two 
of  which  there  were  sixty  Athenian  ships,  dis-   fleets  ™«- 
tributed  into  four  equal  divisions,  each  division   battle.  Com- 
commanded  by  a  general.  Of  the  four  squadrons   parative 

,.   n  r .  •,  •J  -\-i-f  nautical 

ot  fifteen  ships  each,  two  were  placed  in  iront,  sum, 
two  to  support  them  in  the  rear.  Aristokrates  reversed 
and  Diomedon  commanded  the  two  front  squad-  beginning 
rons  of  the  left  division,  Perikles  and  Erasinides  of  the  war- 
the  two  squadrons  in  the  rear:  on  the  right  division,  Proto- 
machus  andThrasyllus  commanded  the  two  in  front,  Lysias 
and  Aristogenes  the  two  in  the  rear.  The  centre,  wherein 
were  the  Samians  and  other  allies,  was  left  weak  and  all 
in  single  line:  it  appears  to  have  been  exactly  in  front  of 
one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusae,  while  the  two  other  divisions 
were  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  isle.  We  read  with  some 
surprise  that  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  arranged 
by  single  ships,  because  it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred 
better  than  the  Athenians;  who  formed  their  right  and  left 
divisions  in  deep  order,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hinder- 
ing the  enemy  from  performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of 
the  diekplus  and  the  periplus. l  It  would  seem  that  the 
Athenian  centre,  having  the  land  immediately  in  its  rear, 
was  supposed  to  be  better  protected  against  an  enemy 
'•sailing  through  the  line  out  to  the  rear  and  sailing  round 
about"  than  the  other  divisions,  which  were  in  the  open 
waters;  for  which  reason  it  was  left  weak,  with  the  ships 
in  single  line.  But  the  fact  which  strikes  us  the  most  is, 
that  if  we  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  shall 
find  that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the  special  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be  so  even 
down  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
at  first  absolutely  unable  to  perform  them  at  all,  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  long  time  to  perform  them  far  less  skilfully 
than  the  Athenians.  Now,  the  comparative  value  of  both 
parties  is  reversed:  the  superiority  of  nautical  skill  has 
passed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies:  the  pre- 
cautions whereby  that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded, 
are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the  Athenians.  How  astonished 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  31.    OUTIO  O'iv.nX&uv  X7.1  repirAoov  Z7picj-/.£'jao- 

6     ETa-/_lJrJ3'xv    (oi    'AQrjvaioi)    tva    IJ.TJ  JASVOII,  Sia  TO  $i't.-ivi  r.lzi-i, 

£iexr),ouv  OiSoTs1/  /stpov  yap  i-'i.zryi.  Contrast    this    -with   Thucyd.    ii. 

At  6s  TCU-;  Aaxe8o!t|Acwiuv  avTiTs-ray-  84—89    (the    speech    of  1'hormion), 

(ASvai  f,3av  ortctaai  k-[  [Mac,  tb«  zpo?  iy.  12,  vii.  30. 
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would  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormion  have  been,  if  he  could 
have  witnessed  the  fleets  and  the  order  of  battle  at  Arginusae! 
Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian 
Battle  of  ships,  was  on  the  right  of  his  fleet:  on  the  left 
defeat*  of  ~~  were  *he  Boeotians  and  Euboaans,  under  the 
theLacedas-  Boeotian  admiral  Thrasondas.  The  battle  was 
monians-  iong  an(j  obstinately  contested,  first  by  the  two 

death  of  ?     •      .1     -  ••11  -i  i_ 

Kaiiikra-  fleets  in  their  original  order;  afterwards,  when 
tidas.  all  order  was  broken,  by  scattered  ships  mingled 

together  and  contending  in  individual  combat.  At  length 
the  brave  Kallikratidas  perished.  His  ship  was  in  the  act 
of  driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he  himself 
probably  (like  Brasidas  *•  at  Pylus)  had  planted  himself  on 
the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding  the  enemy  or  in 
preventing  the  enemy  from  boarding  him — when  the  shock, 
arising  from  impact,  threw  him  ofi  his  footing,  so  that  he 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.2  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragement springing  from  his  death,  the  ten  Lacedae- 
monian triremes  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  his,  and 
nine  of  them  were  destroyed  or  disabled.  At  length  the 
Athenians  were  victorious  in  all  parts:  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  gave  way,  and  their  flight  became  general,  partly  to 
Chios,  partly  to  Phokaea.  More  than  sixty  of  their  ships 
were  destroyed,  over  and  above  the  nine  Lacedaemonian, 
seventy-seven  in  all;  making  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half 
of  the  entire  fleet.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also 
severe — amounting  to  twenty-five  triremes.  They  returned 
to  Arginusse  after  the  battle.3 

The  victory  of  Arginusse  afforded  the  most  striking 
it  would  proof  how  much  the  democratical  energy  of 
bTt6  b?eu  Athens  could  yet  accomplish,  in  spite  of  so 
Greece,  and  many  years  of  exhausting  war.  But  far  better 
even  for  would  it  have  been,  if  her  energy  on  this  oc- 
KaiHkra-  casion  had  been  less  efficacious  and  successful, 
tidas  had  The  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the 
at6Argi-  "*  death  of  their  admirable  leader — we  must  take 
nusae.  the  second  as  inseparable  from  the  first,  since 

1  See  Thucyd.  iv.  11.  and  unworthy  of  confidence.    See 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,    33.     Eitsi  an    excellent   note    of  Dr.  Arnold 
2e  KaXXixpocTtdas  t£  EU^aXcu?^;  TTJC  on  Thucyd.  iv.  12 — respecting    the 
VEUK     6nto-£3U)v     e;     -rjv     QoXaaaav  description   given   by  Diodorus  of 
T)'f  avia&T],  &c.  the  conduct  of  Brasidas   at  Pylus. 

The    details    given   by  Diodorus         '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  C,  34;   Dio 
about  this  battle  and  the  exploits      dor.  xiii.  99,  100. 
of  Kallikratidas  are  at  once  prolix 
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Kallikratidas  was  not  the  man  to  survive  a  defeat — were 
signal  misfortunes  to  Athens  herself.  If  Kallikratidas  had 
gained  the  victory  and  survived  it,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  the  man  to  close  thePeloponnesianwar;  for  Mitylene 
must  immediately  have  surrendered,  and  Konon  with  all 
the  Athenian  fleet  there  blocked  up  must  have  become  his 
prisoners;  which  circumstance,  coming  at  the  back  of  a 
defeat,  would  have  rendered  Athens  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  any  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  Now  to  have  the  terms 
dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power  was  not  wholly 
prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Kallikratidas,  free  from  corrupt 
personal  ambition,  and  of  a  generous  Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism — would  have  been  the  best  fate  which  at  this 
moment  could  befall  her;  while  to  the  Grecian  world  gen- 
erally, it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  benefit,  that  in 
the  re-organization  which  it  was  sure  to  undergo  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  ascendant  individual  of  the  moment 
should  be  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great  ideas  of 
Hellenic  brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  independence 
against  the  foreigner.  The  near  prospect  of  such  a  benefit 
was  opened  by  that  rare  chance  which  threw  Kallikratidas 
into  the  command,  enabled  him  not  only  to  publish  his 
lofty  profession  of  faith,  but  to  show  that  he  was  prepared 
to  act  upon  it,  and  for  a  time  floated  him  on  towards  com- 
plete success.  Nor  were  the  envious  gods  ever  more  en- 
vious, than  when  they  frustrated,  by  the  disaster  of  Argi- 
nusse,  the  consummation  which  they  had  thus  seemed  to 
promise.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will  be  better 
understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  recount 
the  actual  winding  up  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  under  the 
auspices  of  the  worthless,  but  able,  Lysander.  It  was  into 
his  hands  that  the  command  was  re-transferred:  a  transfer 
almost  from  the  best  of  Greeks  to  the  worst.  We  shall 
then  see  how  much  the  sufferings  of  the  Grecian  world, 
and  of  Athens  especially,  were  aggravated  by  his  individual 
temper  and  tendencies — and  we  shall  then  feel  by  contrast, 
how  much  would  have  been  gained  if  the  commander  armed 
with  such  great  power  of  dictation  had  been  a  Pan-Hellenic 
patriot.  To  have  the  sentiment  of  that  patriotism  enforced, 
at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  re-arrangement  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  victorius  leader  of  the  day,  with  single- 
hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have  been  a  stimulus 
to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  Grecian  mind  such  as  no 
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other  combination  of  circumstances  could  have  furnished. 
The  defeat  and  'death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more 
deplorable  as  a  loss  to  Athens  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta 
herself.  To  his  lofty  character  and  patriotism,  even  in  so 
short  a  career,  we  vainly  seek  a  parallel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to 
Safe  escape  Eteonikus  at  Mitylene  by  the  admiral's  signal- 
of  Eteoni-  boat.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  desired  the 
fleet 'from'8  crew  of  the  signal-boat  to  say  nothing  to  any 
Mityiens  .one,  but  to  go  again  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
Chios.  then  return  with  wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph — 
crying  out  that  Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and 
had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships.  All 
suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon  and 
the  besieged;  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe 
the  news,  offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving;  but  gave 
orders  to  all  the  triremes  to  take  their  meal  and  depart 
afterwards  without  losing  a  moment;  directing  the  masters 
of  the  tradingships  also  toputtheirpropertysilentlyaboard, 
and  get  off  at  the  same  time.  And  thus,  with  little  or  no  delay, 
and  without  the  least  obstruction  from  Konon,  all  these 
ships,  triremes  and  merchantmen,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  were  carried  off  in  safety  to  Chios,  ilie  wind  being  fair. 
Eteonikus  at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces  to 
Methymna,  burning  his  camp.  Konon  thus  finding  himself 
unexpectedly  at  libertj7,  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  when 
the  wind  had  become  calmer,  and  joined  the  main  Athenian 
fleet,  which  he  found  already  on  its  way  from  Arginusae  to 
Mitylene.  The  fleet  presently  came  to  Mitylene,  and  from 
thence  passed  over  to  make  an  attack  on  Chios;  which 
attack  proving  unsuccessful,  they  went  forward  to  their 
ordinary  station  at  Samos. ! 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusse  diffused  joy  and 
Joy  of  triumph  at  Athens.  All  the  slaves  who  had 

Athens  for  f  .       .,  ...     -,  ^ 

the  victory  served  in  the  armament  were  manumitted  and 
— indigiia-  promoted,  according  to  promise,  to  the  rights 

tion  arising     A  „  -,-,,    ,  .LAJ.I  v.c    j  r 

from  the  oi  Jrlatseans  at  Athens — a  qualified  species  oi 
fact  that  the  citizenship.  Yet  the  -joy  was  poisoned  by 

Athenian  ,,  •       •  ^  i  •   1,1  I  +V 

seamen  on  another  incident  which  became  known  at  the 

the  disabled  game    time,    raising    sentiments   of  a   totally 

*otPbeen  opposite  character,  and  ending  in  one  of  the 

picked  up  most  gloomy  and  disgraceful  proceedings  in  all 

battle.  e  Athenian  history. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  3S  ;  Diodor.  xiii.  100. 
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Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating 
about  on  the  water  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial, 
but  the  wrecks  had  not  been  visited  to  preserve  those 
who  were  yet  living.  The  first  of  these  two  points, 
even  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a  painful  sen- 
timent of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.  But  the  second  point, 
here  an  essential  part  of  the  same  omission,  inflamed  that 
sentiment  into  shame,  grief,  and  indignation  of  the  sharpest 
character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and  many 
other  writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point,  either  ex- 
clusively, l  or  at  least  with  slight  reference  to  the  second ; 

1  See  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  venal,  xiv.  301).  ThucydidSs  does 
(xiii.  100,  101,  102j,  where  nothing  not  use  the  word  vocj7Y0''J'i  but 
is  mentioned  except  about  picking  speaks  of  TOO;  v^x-poos  xoii  Ta  vay- 
up  the  floating  (fear?  bodies— about  o^ioi,  meaning  by  the  latter  word 
the  crime,  and  offence  in  the  eyes  the  damaged  ships  with  every  per- 
of  the  people,  of  omitting  to  secure  son  and  thing  on  board, 
burial  to  so  many  dead  bodies.  It  is  remarkable  that  Schneider 
Me  does  not  seem  to  have  fancied  and  most  other  commentators  on 
that  thero  were  any  living  bodies,  Xenophon,  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon 
or  that  it  was  a  question  between  Xenophonteum  (v  a  /stpuic),  Stall- 
life  and  death  to  so  many  of  the  baum  ad  Platon.  Apol.  Socrat.  c. 
crews.  20.  p.  :!2,  Sievers,  Comment,  ad 

Whereas  if  we  follow  the  narrat-  Xenoph.     Hellen.     p.     31,     Forch- 

ivo    of   Xenophon    (Hellen.     i.    7),  hammer,    Die  Athener  und  Sokra- 

we  shall  see  that    the    question  is  tes,   p.    3D— 31.     Berlin,    1837,  — and 

put  throughout    about    picking  up  others  --  ;ill  treat  this  event  as  if  it 

the     living     men — the    shipwrecked  were    nothing    but   a    question    of 

men,    or    the    men    belonging    to,  picking  up  dead  bodies  for  sepul- 

and    still     living    aboard    of,     the  ture.      This    is    a  complete    misin- 

broken  ships— iJvsXss^ai   TO')-;  vocja-  terpretation     of    Xeii'iphou  ;      not 

t'i'ic,  TO');  5ua-'j^ouvT«n,    -o')<;  XOITOC-  merely  because   the  word  vauaY'x:, 

S'Jvra?  (Hellen.  ii.  3,  32):    compare  which  lie  uses  four    several  times, 

especially  ii.   3,   35— -/.=  iv    jnl   TO:;  means  a  living  person,  but  because 

xaTccOiCV/utct?    vaus  v.ai  TO');  sr:'   711-  there  are  two  other  passages,  which 

TiLw  dvOpin.TO'j;  (i.  0,  3t>).    Tliu  word  leave    absolutely    no    doubt    about 

-iocuayoc;    does    not     mean     a     dead  the  matter — nvprj/.fls   5s    TI;   ;;   TTJV 

body,    but    a    living  mini  who    li;is  jxxXr.oisv,    (foi-yin/    s-'t    TI'')-/OU;    cc>- 

suffered       shipwn-ck:         NoiuaYo;  <?i-.i,r>     oio9^v/i-     ETCtjTsXXziv     S' 


*>  T  v  o  i  3  T  p  'i  -  r)  Y  'i  i   o  y  x   i  v  £  i  X  o  •) 

TtdTpt'Sa  I;Y  E  vo  a  £  v  O'J  :.  Again 
tlie  Latin  nanfranus-— "niorsa  rate  (ii.  3,  35),  Theramenes,  when  viii- 
naufragus  a.-sem  Dum  rogat ,  et  dicating  himself,  before  the  oli- 
picta  so  tempestate  tuetur"  (Ju-  garchy  of  Tliirty  'wo  years  after- 
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which  latter,  nevertheless,  stands  as  far  the  gravest  in  the 
state  of  the  estimate  of  every  impartial  critic,  and  was  also 
facts  about  the  most  violent  in  its  effect  upon  Athenian 
stops',8  an1*4  feelings.  Twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had 
the  men  left  been  ruined  along  with  most  of  their  crews; 
m  them.  fagfc  ^  ^^  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their 
oars  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moving — mere 
hulls  partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an  enemy's  ship, 
and  gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The  original  crew  of 
each  was  200  men.  The  field  of  battle  (if  we  may  use  that 
word  for  a  space  of  sea)  was  strewed  with  these  wrecks; 
the  men  remaining  on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to 
get  away — for  the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any 
aids  for  escape.  And  there  were  moreover,  floating  about, 
men  who  had  fallen  overboard,  or  were  trying  to  save 
their  lives  by  means  of  accidental  spars  or  empty  casks.  It 
was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  naval  victory,  that  the  party 
who  gained  it  could  sail  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  thus 
assist  their  own  helpless  or  wounded  comrades  aboard  the 
disabled  ships ; l  taking  captive,  or  sometimes  killing  the 
corresponding  persons  belonging  to  the  enemy.  According 
even  to  the  speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public  assembly 
afterwards,  by  Euryptolemus,  the  defender  of  the  accused 
generals,  there  were  twelve  triremes  with  their  crews  on 
board  lying  in  the  condition  just  described.  This  is  an 
admission  by  the  defence,  and  therefore  the  minimum  of 
the  reality:  there  cannot  possibly  have  been  fewer,  but 
there  were  probably  several  more,  out  of  the  whole  twenty- 
five  stated  by  Xenophon.2  No  step  being  taken  to  preserve 

wards,  for  his  conduct  in  accusing  afterwards    were  drowned— not   of 

the  generals,    says  that  the  gener-  having  neglected  to  pick  up  dead 

als  brought  their  own  destruction  bodies  for  sepulture.     This  misin- 

upon  themselves   by  accusing  him  terpretation   of  the  commentators 

first,  and  by   saying  that  the  men  is  here  of  the  gravest   import.    It 

on  the  disabled   ships   might  have  alters    completely    the     criticisms 

been   saved  with   proper  diligence  on  the  proceedings  at  Athens. 

— (piaxovTEt;  Y°P  (tne  generals)  oiov  '  See  Thucyd.  i.  50,  51. 

T  E    EtMtxt    tjtbuat   TOU?    av8  pa  ? ,  2  Xenoph.  He  lien.  i.  6,  34.    'Ario- 

itpoE[AEvoi  aijTc/o^    arcoXiaQai,  XOVTO    6e    Ttbv    (xsv    'A8r]vcuu>v    vvjss 

anoitXsovTEi;  (f>)ruvTO.  These  passages  TCEVTE    xcu    EIXOOIV   atjTot?    d-jSpaoiv, 

place   the    point    beyond    dispute,  EXTO?  oXiYtov  t(iv  rcpo<;  TYJV  YVJV  Trpoo- 

that  the  generals   were  accused  of  svs)rQsvTiJt>v. 

having  neglected  to  save  the  lives  Schneider  in    his  note,   and   Mr. 

of    men    on    the    point     of    being  Mitford    in    his    History,    express 

drowned,  and  who  by  their  neglect  surprise  at  the  discrepancy  between 
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them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well  as  unwotinded, 
of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned  as  each 
disabled  ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them  escaped,  it  was 
by  unusual  goodness  of  swimming — by  finding  some  for- 
tunate plank  or  spar — at  any  rate  by  the  disgrace  of 
throwing  away  their  arms,  and  by  some  method  such  as  no 
wounded  man  would  be  competent  to  employ. 

The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated 
the  victory,  made  known  at  the  same  time  the   Despatch  of 
loss  sustained  in  obtaining  it.     It   announced,   the  generals 
doubtless,  the  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophon,   affixing" S> 
that   twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been   that  a  storm 
lost,  with  nearly  all  their  crews;  specifying,  we   vented  them 
may  be  sure,  the  name  of  each  trireme  which   from  savin? 
had    so    perished;    for    each   trireme   in   the   Jjj  J,™' 
Athenian  navy,  like  modern  ships,  had  its  own 
name.1     It   mentioned   at   the    same   time   that   no  step 

the  number   twelve    which  appears  and  the  order  given  to  Thoramends. 

in    the    speech    of    Euryptolemus,  During  that  interval,  undoubtedly 

and  the   number   tiventy-five  given  some    of   the    disabled    ships  went 

by  Xonophon.  down  or  came  to  pieces:  if  wo  are 

But,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  to  believe  Euryptolemus,  thirteen 

Xenophon     to      guarantee      those  out  of  the   twenty-five  must  have 

assertions    as    to    matters    of   fact  thus    disappeared,     so    that    their 

which    he    gives    as    coming    from  crews  were  already  drowned,    and 

Euryptolemus;     who,     as     an     ad-  no    more    than     twelve     remained 

vocate    speaking   in  the  assembly,  floating   for   Theramenes   to   visit, 

might  take  great  liberties  with  the  even   had    he   been    ever  so  active 

truth.  and    ever    so    much     favoured    by 

Next,   Xenophon   speaks    of  the  weather. 

total    number    of   ships    ruined    or  I   distrust  the    statement  of  Eu- 

disabled  in  action:   Euryptolemus  ryptolemus,    and   believe    that   he 

speaks     of    the    total     number    of  most      probably      underrated      the 

wrecks  afloat  and  capable  of  being  number.     But  assuming  him  to  be 

visited  so  as  to  rescue  the  sufferers  correct,    this  will    only   show  how 

at     the    subsequent    moment    when  much  the  generals  were    to  blame 

the  generals  directed  the  squadron  (as  wo  shall  hereafter  remark)  for 

under  Theramenes    to    go    out    for  not   having   seen  to    the  visitation 

the  rescue.    It  is  to  be  remembered  of    the    wrecks    before    they    went 

that    the    generals    went    back    to  back    to    their    moorings    at    Argi- 

Arginusoe     from     the    battle,     and  nusse. 

there     determined      (according     to  '  Boeckh,  in  his  instructive  vol- 

their  own  statement)    to    send  out  uir.e  — Urkunden  iiber  das  Attischo 

from   thence  a   squadron  for  visit-  See-Wesen    (vii.  p.   84   seq.)    gives, 

ing  the  wrecks.    A  certain  interval  from    inscriptions,    a    long   list    of 

of  time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  the    names    of   Athenian  triremes, 

between    the  close  of   the    action,  between  B.C.  356  and  322.     All  the 
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whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  victorious  survivors  to 
save  their  wounded  and  drowning  countrymen  on  board  the 
sinking  ships.  A  storm  had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason 
assigned),  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  intervention 
totally  impracticable. l 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian 
Justifiable  history,  to  presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be 
wrath  and  a  set  of  children  or  madmen,  whose  feelings  it  is 
sympathy  n°t  worth  while  to  try  and  account  for — that  I 
oftbeAthe-  have  been  obliged  to  state  these  circumstances 
treme^e^-  somewhat  at  length,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
citement  .  mixed  sentiment  excited  at  Athens  by  the  news 
relatives  of  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae  was  perfectly  natural 
the  drown-  and  justifiable.  Along  with  joy  for  the  victory, 
there  was  blended  horror  and  remorse  at  the 
fact,  that  so  many  of  the  brave  men  who  had  helped  to  gain 
it,  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded.  The  friends  and  re- 
latives of  the  crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were  of  course 
foremost  in  the  expression  of  such  indignant  emotion.  The 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well  as 
unfair,  presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  something  cause- 
less, factitious,  pumped  up  out  of  the  standing  irascibility 
of  the  multitude  by  the  artifices  of  Theramenes,  Kallixenus, 
and  a  few  others.  But  whatever  may  have  been  done  by 
these  individuals  to  aggravate  the  public  excitement,  or 
pervert  it  to  bad  purposes,  assuredly  the  excitement  itself 
was  spontaneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  justified.  The  very 
thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in  the  victory 
had  been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the  sinking  hulls, 
without  any  effort,  on  the  part  of  their  generals  and  com- 
rades near,  to  rescue  them — was  enough  to  stir  up  all  the 
sensibilities,  public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  most  passive 
nature,  even  in  citizens  who  were  not  related  to  the  de- 
ceased— much  more  in  those  who  were  so.  To  expect  that 
the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  the 

names  are  feminine  :  some  curious,  tou    ipyov — Ar,fxoxpa  1  ta  ,     Xcups- 

^\  e    have    a    long    list  also  of  the  otpi-ou  spyo1',  &c. 
Athenian  ship-builders:    since  the          '  Xenoph.  Hellen.    i.   7,    4.     "OTI 

name  of  the   builder  is  commonly  p.i-i    irjp   ouSsvos    aXXvj    -/o^rjCTovTo 

stated    in    the     inscription     along  (oi  aTpctT^yot)    iitiOToXvjv    STitBslxvu; 

with  that  of  the    ship — E5/api?,  (Theramenes)    [tspt'ipior   xat  sr.tfi- 

'AXtEifxdou  ipyov — 2iipr,v,  "ApiOTO-  'iav   oi  a-paTr^ii   E?  TTJV  3°'j'-V  xai 

xpaTout  iffvi— 'E  /.  £u  b  £  pi  a,   Apye-  ei;  TOV  of(a'jv,    aX).o  ouoiv  aittibfASvoi 

•ii<D  Ipyov — 'E  it  t  cs  i  S  i  ?,  A'JdicTpi-  75  TOV  )fii|j.ujva. 
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victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who  had  com- 
manded, as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing  war- 
riors, and  such  an  omission  of  sympathetic  duty — is,  in  my 
judgement,  altogether  preposterous;  and  would,  if  it  were 
true,  only  establish  one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people, 
besides  those  which  they  really  had,  and  the  many  more 
with  which  they  have  been  unjustly  branded. 

The  generals  in  their  public  letter  accounted  for  their 
omission  by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  The  gener. 
was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  move.  First,  was  ais  are 
this  true  as  matter  of  fact?  Next,  had  there  andcUrected 
been  time  to  discharge  the  duty,  or  at  the  least  to  come 
to  try  and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm  came  ome' 
onto  be  so  intolerable?  These  points  required  examination. 
The  generals,  while  honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
victory,  were  superseded,  and  directed  to  come  home;  all 
except  Konon,  who  having  been  blocked  up  at  Mitylene, 
was  not  concerned  in  the  question.  Two  new  colleagues, 
Philokles  and  Adeimantus,  were  named  to  go  out  and  join 
him. l  The  generals  probably  received  the  notice  of  their 
recall  at  Samos,  and  came  home  in  consequence;  reaching 
Athens  seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October — the  battle  of  Arginusse  having  been  fought  in 
August  406  B.C.  Two  of  the  generals,  however,  Protomachus 
and  Aristogenes,  declined  to  come:  warned  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  people,  and  not  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet 
it,  they  preferred  to  pay  the  price  of  voluntary  exile.  The 
other  six,  Perikles,  Lysias,  Diomedon,  Erasinides,  Aristo- 
krates,  and  Thrasyllus  (Archestratus,  one  of  the  original 
ten,  having  died  at  Mitylene2),  came  without  their  two 
colleagues;  an  unpleasant  augury  for  the  result. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Archedemus,  at  that  time  an 
acceptable  popular  orator,  and  exercising  some   „ 
magistracy  or  high  office  which  we  cannot  dis-   tion  of  the 
tinctly  make  out3,  imposed  upon  Erasinides  a    generals 

,.          i.       -I      .    T      -i      i  L        i  •    i  -ii  •        before  the 

line  to  that  limited  amount  which  was  within  senate  and 
the  competence  of  magistrates  without  the  sane-  tho  people 

c  /i       T\-I  T  i  i  •      i        •  i         at  Athens. 

tion  ot  the  Dikastery — and  accused  him  besides 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.   i.    7,    1  ;    Dio-  Diodorus    makes    the    mistake    of 

dor.  xii.  101 — gitl  [AEV    TIQ    vtrirj  TO'JI;  talking    about    nothing    but    dead 

9TpaTr,YO'j?    eiriflvoyv,    eitt   6s    TUJ  r.s-  'bodies,  in  place  of  the  living  voua- 

pi'ioew    otTicooc   TOO?    ursp  -rrjq  Trjfz-  fr,i   spoken  of  by  Xenophon. 

[JLOV-OC  TETE>.e'JTT)x6TO«;,  7_oc).=7:u);  Sic-  *    Lysias,     Orat.    xxi.    ('A -0X0710 

•ci  Jrjjdv.  Aujpo^oxiaq)  sect.  vii. 

I    ha%-e     before    remarked     that  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7.  2.    Arche- 
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before  the  Dikastery;  partly  for  general  misconduct  in  his 
command,  partly  on  the  specific  charge  of  having  purloined 
some  public  money  on  its  way  from  the  Hellespont. 
Erasinides  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned, either  until  the  money  was  made  good,  or  perhaps 
until  farther  examination  could  take  place  into  the  other 
alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinides  took  place  before  the  generals 
were  summoned  before  the  Senate  to  give  their  formal  ex- 
position respecting  the  recent  battle  and  the  subsequent 
neglect  of  the  drowning  men.  And  it  might  almost  seem  as 
if  Archedemus  wished  to  impute  to  Erasinides  exclusively, 
apart  from  the  other  generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect;  a 
distinction,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded. 
If  however  any  such  design  was  entertained,  it  did  not 
succeed.  When  the  generals  went  to  explain  their  case 
before  the  Senate,  the  decision  of  that  body  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  all  of  them,  though  we  have  no  particulars 
of  the  debate  which  passed.  On  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  Timokrates, l  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  other 
five  generals  present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as  well 
as  Erasinides,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the  public  assembly 
for  consideration  of  the  case. 2 


dgmus    is    described   as    TJJI;    AEXE-  name    mentioned    in   the  Memora- 

Xsla?  £7ii|A£Xo'Jp.svo<;.  What  is  meant  bilia    of  Xenophon,    ii.   9.      There 

by  these  -words,  none  of  the  com-  seems  no    similarity  at   all   in  the 

mentators   can   explain   in  a  satis-  points  of  character  noticed, 

factory  manner.     The  text  must  be  The  popular  orator  Archedemus 

corrupt.       Some     conjecture     like  was  derided  by  Eupolis  and  Aris- 

that    of   Dobree    seems  plausible;  tophan6s  as  having  sore  eyes,  and 

some    words    like   -^   SsxaTYj?    or  as      having      got     his     citizenship 

TTJ?   Ssxs-ue'Jaeux — having  reference  without    a    proper    title    to  it  (see 

to  the  levying  of  the  tithe  in  the  Aristophan.    Kan.     419 — 588,    with 

Hellespont;   which   would  furnish  the  Scholia).    He   also    is  charged 

reasonable    ground    for    the     pro-  in  a  line  of   an  oration    of  Lysias 

ceeding     of    Archedemus     against  with  having  embezzled  the  public 

Erasinides.  money  (Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  sect. 

The  office   held   by  Archedemus,  25.  Orat.  xiv.). 

whatever  it   was,   must   have  been  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  3.    Tt|j.o- 

Bufficiently  exalted  to  confer  upon  xpd-oui;   8'    eli:6v~o?,    8ti   xcct   TOO? 

him    the    power   of   imposing    the  aXXout    y_p7)     SeQsvta?    s;    tov 

fine  of  limited  amount  called  in-  SYJJAOV     Ttapa8o9 jj v«i,    i\     pouXvj 

PoXV).  ESTjas. 

I  hesitate  to  identify  this  Arche-  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4. 
demus    with    the     person     of    that 
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The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the 
genei'als  were  brought  before  it.   We  are  here   Debate  iu 

told  who  it  was  that  appeared  as  their  principal   the  p^lic 
.  ,  i     J.L          ii        i_  assembly- 

accuser,  along  with  several  Others;  though  Un-    Theramenes 

fortunately  we  are  left  to  guess  what  were  the    accuses  the 

J  ,  .    ,     , ,          .       -Pi      mi  A  generals    as 

topics  on  which  they  insisted.  Theramenes  was    guilty  of 
the  man  who  denounced  them  most  vehemently,   omitting  to 

.-,,          ,.  i         .          ,,  ,.  ,1       j-      -i  ••  *j     save  the 

as  guilty  of  leaving  the  crews  ot  the  disabled   drowning 
triremes  to  be  drowned,  and  of  neglecting  all   men- 
efforts  to  rescue  them.   He  appealed  to  their  own  public 
letter  to  the  people,  officially  communicating  the  victory; 
in  which  letter  they  made  no  mention  of  having  appointed 
any  one  to  undertake  the  duty,  nor  of  having  any  one  to 
blame  for  not  performing  it.   The  omission  therefore  was 
wholly  their  own:  they  might  have  performed  it,  and  ought 
to  be  punished  for  so  cruel  a  breach  of  duty. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  Theramenes.  "We  have  had  occasion  to  Effect  of  the 
follow  him,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Four  accusation 
Hundred,  as  a  long-sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  n^ngg^pon 
politician:  he  had  since  been  in  high  military  the  as- 
command,  a  partaker  in  victory  with  Alkibiades  s 
at  Kyzikus  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  had  served  as  trierarch 
in  the  victory  of  Arginusse  itself.  His  authority  therefore 
was  naturally  high,  and  told  for  much,  when  he  denied  the 
justification  which  the  generals  had  set  up,  founded  on  the 
severity  of  the  storm.  According  to  him,  they  might  have 
picked  up  the  drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  done  so: 
either  they  might  have  done  so  before  the  storm  came  on 
— or  there  never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
prevent  them:  upon  their  heads  lay  the  responsibility  of 
omission.1  Xenophon,  in  his  very  meagre  narrative,  does 
not  tell  us  in  express  words,  that  Theramenes  contradicted 
the  generals  as  to  the  storm.  But  that  he  did  so  contradict 
them,  point  blank,  is  implied  distinctly  in  that  which 
Xenophon  alleges  him  to  have  said.  It  seems  also  that 
Thrasybulus — another  trierarch  at  Arginusse,  and  a  man 
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not  only  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  estimable 
character — concurred  with  Theramenes  in  this  same  ac- 
cusation of  the  generals,1  though  not  standing  forward  so 
prominently  in  the  case.  He  too  therefore  must  have  denied 
the  reality  of  the  storm;  or  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
instant  after  the  battle  or  so  terrible,  as  to  forbid  all  effort 
for  the  relief  of  these  drowning  seamen. 

The  case  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athe- 
Defence  of  nian  public,  was  completely  altered  when  men 
***_*« enerais  \[^e  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  stood  forward 
afiirmythat  as  their  accusers.  Doubtless  what  was  said  by 
they  had  these  two  had  been  said  by  others  before,  in  the 
missioned  Senate  and  elsewhere;  but  it  was  now  publicly 
Theramenes  advanced  by  men  of  influence,  as  well  as  per- 

himself  to        ,.      ,-,  •  ,*   ,-<        c      ,        I      -, 

undertake  icctly  cognizant  oi  the  tact.  And  we  are  thus 
the  duty.  enabled  to  gather  indirectly  (what  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon,  studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against  the 
generals,  does  not  directly  bring  forward),  that  though  the 
generals  affirmed  the  storm,  there  were  others  present  who 
denied  it — thus  putting  in  controversy  the  matter  of  fact, 
which  formed  their  solitary  justification.  Moreover  we 
come,  in  following  the  answer  made  by  the  generals  in  the 
public  assembly  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus — to  a  new 
point  in  the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets  out  as  it  were  in- 
directly, and  in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades  his 
whole  narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is  however  a  new 
point  of  extreme  moment.  The  generals  replied  that  if  any 
one  was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up  the  drowning 
men,  it  was  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  themselves;  for 
it  was  they  two,  to  whom,  together  with  various  other 
trierarchs  and  with  forty-eight  triremes,  the  generals  had 
expressly  confided  the  performance  of  this  duty:  it  was 
they  two  who  were  responsible  for  its  omission,  not  the 
generals.  Nevertheless  they  (the  generals)  made  no  charge 
against  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus — well  knowing  that 


K.at    ouj(,    STI    YE    XOT  r)Y  opOuat*     generals,  though  the  latter  was  the 
T)fi(iv,  £93001^  '|/EU30(x£9a  cpaaxovT£<;      most  prominent  and  violent. 
OUT  out   a  It  to  us   etvai ,    dX).d    TO 
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the  storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty  ab- 
solutely impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  complete 
justification  for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  They  (the 
generals)  at  least  could  do  no  more  than  direct  competent 
men  like  these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the  task,  and 
assign  to  them  an  adequate  squadron  for  the  purpose; 
while  they  themselves  with  the  main  fleet  went  to  attack 
Eteonikus,  and  relieve  Mitylene.  Diomedon,  one  of  their 
number,  had  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all  the  ships 
in  the  fleet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning  men, 
without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was  done. 
Erasinides,  on  the  contrary,  wished  that  all  the  fleet  should 
move  across  at  once  against  Mitylene:  Thrasyllus  said  that 
they  had  ships  enough  to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly  it 
was  agreed  that  each  general  should  set  apart  three  ships 
from  his  division,  to  make  a  squadron  of  forty-eight  ships 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes.  In  making  these 
statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots  and  others,  men 
actually  in  the  battle,  as  witnesses  in  general  confirmation. 
Here  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  were 
two  new  and  important  points  publicly  raised. 
First,  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  denounced  thTgeneTala 
the  generals  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  these  had  not 
neglected  men:  next,  the  generals  affirmed  that  ^"com6-4 
they  had  delegated  the  duty  to  Theramenes  and  mission  in 
Thrasybulus  themselves.  If  this  latter  were  Despatch. 
really  true,  how  came  the  generals  in  their 
official  despatch  first  sent  home,  to  say  nothing  about  it? 
Euryptolemus,,  an  advocate  of  the  generals  (speaking  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very 
assembly),  while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omission, 
ascribed  it  to  an  ill-placed  good-nature  on  their  part,  and 
reluctance  to  bring  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  generals  (he 
said)  were  disposed  to  mention  the  fact  in  their  official 
despatch,  but  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Perikles 
and  Diomedon;  an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his  judgement), 
which  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  re- 
quited by  turning  round  and  accusing  them  all. ' 

1  Xenoph.  H;-llpn.  i.  7,  17.  Eury-  y_o 
ptolemus  says—  Ka-rrjyopuj  p.;-,  G>J-(  \J.I 
ct'JTiL).,  OTI  e  TI  e  i  a  a  v  T  o  0  ?  £  o  v  a  -  -i,' 
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This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the 
Different  intention  of  the  generals  in  working  the  official 
account  despatch,  brings  us  to  a  closer  consideration  of 
iHodorus  wnat  really  passed  between  them  on  the  one 
side,  and  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  on  the 
other;  which  is  difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  which 
Diodorus  represents  in  a  manner  completely  different  from 
Xenophon.  Diodorus  states  that  the  generals  were 
prevented  partly  by  the  storm,  partly  by  the  fatigue  and 
reluctance  and  alarm  of  their  own  seamen,  from  taking 
any  steps  to  pick  up  (what  he  calls)  the  dead  bodies 
for  burial  —  that  they  suspected  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  who  went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending 
to  accuse  them  before  the  people  —  and  that  for  this  reason 
they  sent  home  intimation  to  the  people  that  they  had 
given  special  orders  to  these  two  trierarchs  to  perform 
the  duty.  When  these  letters  were  read  in  the  public 
assembly  (Diodorus  says),  the  Athenians  were  excessively 
indignant  against  Theramenes;  who  however  defended 
himself  effectively  and  completely,  throwing  the  blame 
back  upon  the  generals.  He  was  thus  forced,  against  his 
own  will  and  in  self-defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the 
generals,  carrying  with  him  his  numerous  friends  and 
partisans  at  Athens.  And  thus  the  generals,  by  trying  to 
ruin  Theramenes,  finally  brought  condemnation  upon 
themselves.  l 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  generals  never  really  gave  any  special 
orders  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  but  falsely  asserted 
afterwards  that  they  had  done  so,  in  order  to  discredit  the 
accusation  of  Theramenes  against  themselves.  To  a  certain 
extent,  this  coincides  with  what  wasassertedbyTheramenes 
himself  two  years  afterwards  in  his  defence  before  the 
Thirty  —  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the  generals  — 
they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him,  affirming  that  they  had 


TSTTOtpaXOYTd       Xal       IrTOL       TflTrpSSlV 

TCctaot/,     placing     a    comma    after 

dvE)>E3<J3 

i  TO;J?   vauaY< 

i'j?,    oi    6=  o'jx 

£o-<apyo-.-as.     This  is  unusual,   but 

dvstXovTi 

3.     EtTI  Vli-J   TT, 

•/  altiav  XOIVTJV 

not    inadmissible.     To    persuade  a 

iyouow, 

EXcivtov  I6la 

d[A7pT7VOVTU)V 

man    to    alter   his    opinion    or   his 

v.al  dvTt 

T^    TOTE    BlXO 

^ftptoriac,   viiv 

conduct    might    be     expressed    by 

UTC'  Exeivtov  TE  -/.it  iivtm  a/.}.  tin  i~i-  ^r.O-iv,  though  it  would  more  prop- 

3ou).E'j6[X£voi  xi'joovsuc/ujiv  szoXsuQsi.  erly     be    expressed    by    avansifUiv: 

We   must    here   construe    ;rsi:av  see  srtiaQr,,  Thucyd.  iii.  32. 

as  equivalent  to  avsruija-j  or  UETE-  '  Diodor.  xiii.  100,  101. 
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ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  prevent  him  from  performing  it — they 
were  the  persons  who  distinctly  pronounced  the  performance 
of  the  duty  to  be  possible,  while  he  had  said  from  the 
beginning  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  even 
to  forbid  any  movement  in  the  water;  much  more,  to 
prevent  rescue  of  the  drowning  men.  1 

Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus 
together,  in  combination  with  the  subsequent  pr0babie 
accusation  and  defence  of  Theramenes  at  the  version  of 
time  of  the  Thirty — and  blending  them  so  as  to  whichThe11 
reject  as  little  as  possible  of  either — I  think  it  facts  really 
probable  that  the  order  for  picking  up  the  occurred- 
exposed  men  was  really  givenby  the  generals  to  Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus,  and  other  trierarchs;  but  that,  first,  a  fatal 
interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  close  of  the 
battle  and  the  giving  of  such  order — next,  that  the  forty- 
eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  proposed  to 
be  furnished  by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each  general's  division, 
were  probably  never  assembled — or  if  they  assembled, 
were  so  little  zealous  in  the  business  as  to  satisfy  themselves 
very  easily  that  the  storm  was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and 
that  it  was  now  too  late.  For  when  we  read  the  version 
of  the  transaction  even  as  given  by  Euryptolemus,  we  see 
plainly  that  none  of  the  generals,  except  Diomedon,  was 
eager  in  the  performance  of  the  task.  It  is  a  memorable 
fact,  that  of  all  the  eight  generals,  not  one  of  them 
undertook  the  business  in  person,  although  its  purpose 
was  to  save  more  than  a  thousand  drowning  comrades  from 
death.2  In  a  proceeding  where  every  interval  even  of 

1  Xenoph.   Hellen.    ii.    3,   35.     If  most   probable    that  he    misreprc- 

enes  really  did  say,  in  the  sented  at  the  later  period  what  ho 

iscussions  at  Athens  on  the  had    said    at  the    earlier,    and   that 

of  the  generals,  that  which  he  did  not,  during  the  actual  dis- 

asserts    himself    to    have  cussions,    admit    the  sufficiency  of 

z.  that  the  violence  of  the  the  storm  as  fact  and  justification, 

cndered    it  impossible    for  '2  The  total  number  of  shi]  s  lost 


Therau 


he    her 

said  (v 
storm 

any  one  to  put  to  sea),  his  accusa-  with    all    their   crews  was  twenty- 

tion  against  the  generals  must  have  live,  of  which  the  aggregate  crews 

been  grounded  upon  alleging  that  (speaking  in  round  numbers)  would 

they  might  have  performed  the  duty  be  5000  men.     Now  we   may   fairly 

at  an  earlier  moment;  before  they  calculate  that  each  one  of  the  dis- 

came  back  from  the  battle — before  abled    ships  would   have  on  board 

the  storm  arose— before  they  gave  half  her  crew,  or  100  men,  after  the 

the  order   to    him.     But  I  think  it  action:    not  more  than  half  would 
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five  minutes  was  precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most 
dilatory  manner,  by  determining  that  each  general  shall 
furnish  three  ships  and  no  more,  from  his  division.  Now 
we  know  from  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  battle,  the  ships  on  both  sides  were  much 
dispersed.1  Such  collective  direction  therefore  would  not 
be  quickly  realised;  nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions  were 
united,  together  with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to 
make  the  force  complete,  would  Theramenes  feel  bound 
to  go  out  upon  his  preserving  visitation.  He  doubtless 
disliked  the  service — as  we  see  that  most  of  the  generals 
did — while  the  crews  also,  who  had  just  got  to  land  after 
having  gained  a  victory,  were  thinking  most  about  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  mutual  congratulations.2  All  were 
glad  to  find  some  excuse  for  staying  in  their  moorings 
instead  of  going  out  again  to  buffet  what  was  doubtless 
unfavourable  weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal, 
coming  in  addition  to  the  original  delay — partly  from  the 
bad  weather — the  duty  remained  unexecuted,  and  the  seamen 
on  board  the  damaged  ships  were  left  to  perish  unassisted. 
But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable  question, 
"How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this  sacred 
duty  in  our  official  despatch  to  the  Athenian  people?"  Here 
the  generals  differed  among  themselves,  as  Euryptolemus 
expressly  states:  Perikles  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against 
the  judgement  of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  official 
despatch  (which  was  necessarily  such  as  could  be  agreed 
to  by  all)  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  delegation  to 
Theramenes  and  others;  the  whole  omission  being  referred 
to  the  terrors  of  the  storm.  But  though  such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 

have  been  slain  or  drowned  in  the  umph,  felicitation,  and  enjoyment, 
combat.  Even  ten  disabled  ships  They  had  visited  the  wrecks  and 
would  thus  contain  1000  living  picked  up  both  the  living  men  on 
men,  wounded  and  unwounded.  board  and  the  floating  bodies,  be- 
lt will  be  seen  therefore  that  I  fore  they  went  ashore.  It  is  re- 
have  understated  the  number  of  markable  that  the  Athenians  on 
lives  in  danger.  that  occasion  were  so  completely 
1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33.  overpowered  by  the  immensity  of 
*  We  read  in  Thucydides  (vii.  73)  their  disaster,  that  they  never  even 
how  impossible  it  was  to  prevail  thought  of  asking  permission  (al- 
on  the  Syracusans  to  make  any  ways  granted  by  the  victors  when 
military  movement  after  their  last  asked)  to  pick  up  their  dead  or 
maritime  victory  in  the  Great  Har-  visit  their  wrecks  (viii.  72). 
bour,  when  they  were  full  of  tri- 
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the  generals  from  writing  home  and  communicating 
individually  with  their  friends  in  Athens  as  each  might 
think  fit;  and  in  these  unofficial  communications,  from 
them  as  well  as  from  others  who  went  home  from  the 
armament — communications  not  less  efficacious  than  the 
official  despatch  in  determining  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
at  Athens — they  did  not  disguise  their  convictions  that  the 
blame  of  not  performing  the  duty  belonged  to  Theramenes. 
Having  thus  a  man  like  Theramenes  to  throw  the  blame 
upon,  they  did  not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story  of  the 
intolerable  storm,  but  intimated  that  there  had  been  nothing 
to  hinder  him  from  performing  the  duty  if  he  had  chosen. 
It  is  this  which  he  accuses  them  of  having  advanced  against 
him,  so  as  to  place  him  as  the  guilty  man  before  the 
Athenian  public:  it  was  this  which  made  him,  in  retaliation 
and  self-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous  in  denouncing 
them  as  the  persons  really  blameable. l  As  they  had  made 
light  of  the  alleged  storm,  in  casting  the  blame  upon  him — 
go  he  again  made  light  of  it,  and  treated  it  as  an  insufficient 
excuse,  in  his  denunciations  against  them;  taking  care  to 
make  good  use  of  their  official  despatch,  which  virtually 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  32.     The  armament   itself.    And  when  The- 

light  in   which   I   here    place    the  ramends  in  his  reply  says,  that  the 

conduct  of  Theramenes  is  not  only  generals  themselves  made  commu- 

coincident  with  Diodorus,  but  with  ideations  in  the  same  tenor,  there 

the  representations  of  Kritias,  the  is  no   reason  why  we    should    not 

violent  enemy  of  Theramenes,  un-  believe  him;  in  spite  of  their  joint 

dor  the  government    of  the  Thirty  official  despatch,  wherein  they  made 

— just  before    he  was  going  to  put  no    mention  of  him — and    in    spite 

Theramenes  to  death— OUTO-  oi  TOI  of  their  speech   in   the   public   as- 

EI-IV,  "<>--,  -:r/*tti<;  dveXsa'Jai  u-o  TUJV  sembly  afterwards,  where  the  pre- 

o-pi-ifliu-i  TOO?  xa7a56vTo<c  'A&rpatuiv  vious  official  letter  fettered  them, 

EV  T'J  Ttipi  AEO^OV  voc'jjj-ayia,  auTO?  and  prevented  them  from  accusing 

oox   dvsXofxsvcn    "(MO?  TUJV  axpoc-  him,  forcing  them  to  adhere  to  the 

T7]Yi"'<     xaTrjYCipujv     dusxteiMSv     a  u-  statement    first    made    of    the   all- 

to'jc,     iva     atjTOs     it  cp  i  a(o  8  e  irj  sufficiency  of  the  storm. 

(Xen.  ut  sup.).  The    main    facts  which    we    here 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  find  established    even   by  the  ene- 

first  impression  at  Athens  was  (as  mies  of  Theramenes,    are — 1.  That 

Diodorus    states     expressly)     that  Theramenes   accused    the  generals 

Theramenes    was    ordered    to  pick  because  he  found  himsell' in  danger 

up  the  men  on  the  wrecks — might  of  being  punished  for  the  neglect, 

have     done     it    if    he    had     taken  2.  That  his  eiirmies,    who  charged 

proper  pains — and  was  to  blame  for  him  with  the    breach  of  duty,    did 

not  doing    it.     Now    how  did    this  not  admit  the  storm  as    an  excuse 

impression  arise  ?  Of  course  through  for  him. 
communications  received  from  the 
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exonerated  him,  by  its  silence,  from  any  concern  in  the 

matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  relations  to 
Justifica-  have  stood  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and 
tion  of  the  Theramenes  on  the  other;  having  regard  to  all 
howerfarS~  that  is  said  both  in  Xenophon  and  in  Diodorus. 
valid?—  But  the  comparative  account  of  blame  and 
f!torm!leged  recrimination  between  these  two  parties  is  not 
Escape  of  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case.  The 
cus'  really  serious  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  intensity  or 
instant  occurrence  of  the  storm.  Was  it  really  so  instant 
and  so  dangerous,  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks 
could  not  be  performed,  either  before  the  ships  went  back 
to  Arginusae,  or  afterwards?  If  we  take  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  apply  them  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  English  navy — if  we  suppose  more  than  1000  seamen, 
late  comrades  in  the  victory,  distributed  among  twenty 
damaged  and  helpless  hulls,  awaiting  the  moment  when 
these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign  them  all  to  a  watery 
grave — it  must  have  been  a  frightful  storm  indeed,  which 
would  force  an  English  admiral  even  to  go  back  to  his 
moorings,  leaving  these  men  so  exposed — or  which  would 
deter  him,  if  he  were  at  his  moorings,  from  sending  out 
the  very  first  and  nearest  ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And 
granting  the  danger  to  be  such,  that  he  hesitated  to  give 
the  order,  there  would  probably  be  found  officers  and  men 
to  volunteer  against  the  most  desperate  risks,  in  a  cause 
so  profoundly  moving  all  their  best  sympathies.  Now 
unfortunately  for  the  character  of  Athenian  generals, 
officers,  and  men,  at  Arginusae — for  the  blame  belongs, 
though  in  unequal  proportions,  to  all  of  them — there 
exists  here  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  storm  on  this 
occasion  was  not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  Grecian 
seamen  animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense  of 
duty.  We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  conduct  and  escape 
ofEteonikus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  fromMitylene  to 
Chios;  recollecting  that  Mitylene  was  separated  from  the 
promontory  of  Kane  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  from 
the  isles  of  Arginusae,  by  a  channel  only  120  stadia  broad1 
— about  fourteen  English  miles.  Eteonikus,  apprised  of 
the  defeat  by  the  Peloponnesian  official  signal-boat,  desired 
that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  to  sail  into  it 

1  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617. 
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again  with  deceptive  false  news,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  complete  victory:  he  then 
directed  his  seamen,  after  taking  their  dinners,  to  depart 
immediately,  and  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels 
silently  to  put  their  cargoes  aboard  and  get  to  sea  also. 
The  whole  fleet,  triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus 
went  out  of  the  harbour  of  Mitylene  and  made  straight  for 
Chios,  whither  they  arrived  in  safety;  the  merchant  vessels 
carrying  their  sails,  and  having  what  Xenophon  calls  "a 
fair  wind.1''  Now  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  all  this  could 
have  taken  place,  had  there  blown  during  this  time  an 
intolerable  storm  between  Mitylene  and  Arginusse.  If 
the  weather  was  such  as  to  allow  of  the  safe  transit  of 
Eteonikus  and  all  his  fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios — it  was 
not  such  as  to  form  a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of 
deterring  any  generous  Athenian  seamen,  still  less  a 
responsible  officer,  from  saving  his  comrades  exposed  on 
the  wracks  near  Arginusse.  Least  of  all  was  it  such  as 
ought  to  have  hindered  the  attempt  to  save  them — even  if 
such  attempt  had  proved  unsuccessful.  And  here  the 
gravity  of  the  sin  consists,  in  having  remained  inactive 
while  the  brave  men  on  the  wrecks  were  left  to  be  drowned. 
All  this  reasoning,  too,  assumes  the  fleet  to  have  been 
already  brought  back  to  its  moorings  at  Arginusse;  dis- 
cussing only  how  much  was  practicable  to  effect  after  that 
moment,  and  leaving  untouched  the  no  less  important 
question,  why  the  drowning  men  were  not  picked  up 
before  the  fleet  went  back? 

!  Xenopli.  Hcllen.  i.  (i,  37.  'ETEO-  One  sees  by  the  expression  used 
vixo;  8s,  £7iei5r]  exsivoi  (the  signal-  by  Xenophon  respecting  the  pro- 
boat  with  news  of  the  pretended  ceedings  of  Konon — that  tie  went 
victory)  xrziSTtXeov,  efius  T<i  s'joyY^"  ou*  °f  "ie  harbour  "as  soon  as  the 
Xia,  xai  Toic;  oTpaTiibTai;  ~o'prJ"CY'l/ e  wind  became  calmer"— that  it  blew 
SemvOTioiEiaOou  xat  TOI^  e|j.T:6p&t(;,  -a  a  strong  wind,  though  in  a  direc- 
y_f,r,[A7Tci  aiu>-7J  e-<fl£|j.svou<;  EC  -a  tion  favourable  to  carry  the  fleet 
nX'/ia  <i-o~).Eiv  £5  Xiciv,  r;v  OE  TO  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios.  Konon  was 
ICVEUJAOC  o  '1  p  i  o  v,  xoti  "i?  Tpir,p£i;  under  no  particular  motive  to  \iO 
TT)V  TayioTT]'/.  A'JTO^  SE  TO  -ECo-j  out  immediately:  lie  could  afford 
aitrJYEv  EC  T/JV  Mr/J'!)|iv7)-j,  TO  tjTpoiTo-  to  wait  until  the  wind  became  quite 
i:e8ov  eii-pTjaot;.  Kovcuv  SE  r.afJEXxo-  calm.  The  important  fact  is,  that 
ca«  Tac  -<o<us,  sirsi  ot  TS  ro),s(iioi  wind  and  weather  were  perfectly 
onoBiSpixEcraV)  xai  6  a  v  £  p.  o ;  E'J-  compatible  with,  indeed  even 
8  12  IT  epo?  -Jjv,  airav-iQjs?  toi<;  *A9r)-  favourable  to,  the  escape  of  the 
vaioi;  ^5r,  ivr^ixsvon  EX  TCJUV  'ApY1'  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Mitylene 
vo'jaibv.  E'-o53e  TO  ^£pl  'EtEOvixo'j.  to  Chios. 
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I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations, 
,  indispensable   to   the   fair   appreciation   of  so 

Feelings  of  r     ,  ,  .  -  rr.,      .     .,  , 

the  Athe-      memorable  an  event — in  order  that  the  reader 
niun  pu^lio   may  understand  the  feelings  of  the  assembly 

—how  the  Y    ,,  ,  , .          „    .  .,  °    ,  J 

case  stood  and  the  public  of  Athens,  when  the  generals 
before  them  stOod  before  them,  rebutting  the  accusations  of 
adjourned  Theramenes  and  recriminating  in  their  turn 
t0  ambiure  aga^ns*  h*m'  The  assembly  had  before  them 
y'  the  grave  and  deplorable  fact,  that  several 
hundreds  of  brave  seamen  had  been  suffered  to  drown  on 
the  wrecks,  without  the  least  effort  to  rescue  them.  In 
explanation  of  this  fact,  they  had  not  only  no  justification, 
at  once  undisputed  and  satisfactory — but  not  even  any 
straightforward,  consistent,  and  uncontradicted  statement 
of  facts.  There  were  discrepancies  among  the  generals 
themselves,  comparing  their  official  with  their  unofficial, 
as  well  as  with  their  present  statements — and  contradic- 
tions between  them  and  Theramenes,  each  having  denied 
the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  a  vindication  for  the  neglect 
imputed  to  the  other.  It  was  impossible  that  the  assembly 
could  be  satisfied  to  acquit  the  generals,  on  such  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  case;  nor  could  they  well  know  how  to 
apportion  the  blame  between  them  and  Theramenes.  The 
relatives  of  the  men  left  to  perish  would  be  doubtless  in  a 
state  of  violent  resentment  against  one  or  other  of  the  two, 
perhaps  against  both.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  the  sufficiency  of  their  defence — it  must 
have  been  rather  the  apparent  generosity  of  their  conduct 
towards  Theramenes,  in  formally  disavowing  all  charge  of 
neglect  against  him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent 
charge  against  them — which  produced  the  result  that  we 
read  in  Xenophon.  The  defence  of  the  generals  was 
listened  to  with  favour  and  seemed  likely  to  prevail  with 
the  majority. l  Many  individuals  present  offered  themselves 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  5-7.  Miti  they  actually  did  satisfy  the  people. 

Si  TiuTct  oi  s-pyzrtffji  3pcr/_ia  IXSJJTI;  The  first  words  here  cited  from 

aitcXoyr/sato,  o'j  yap  7rpouTs9r]  39131  Xenophon  do  not  imply  that  the 

Xoyo?  xa-i  TO-<  VQJJIOV generals  were  checked  or  abridged 

ToisOTa  \if<j'i-z$  s-ziQw  TO-<  in  their  liberty  of  speaking  before 

OTJUOM.  The  imperfect  tense  I -si-  the  public  assembly,  but  merely 

h'j-i  must  be  noticed:  "they  were  that  no  judicial  trial  and  defence 

persuading,"  or  seemed  in  the  way  were  granted  to  them.  In  judicial 

to  persuade,  the  people  :  not  i-iijctv  defence,  the  person  accused  had  a 

the  aorist,  which  would  mean  that  measured  time  for  defence  (by  UK- 
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as  bail  for  the  generals,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be 
liberated  from  custody:  but  the  debate  had  been  so  much 
prolonged  (we  see  from  hence  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  speaking)  that  it  was  now  dark,  so  that  no 
vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands  was  not 
distinguishable.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  whole 
decision  should  be  adjourned  until  another  assembly; 
but  that  in  the  meantime  the  senate  should  meet  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  trying  and 
judging  the  generals — and  should  submit  a  proposition  to 
that  effect. 

It    so    chanced,   that   immediately    after   this    first 
assembly,  during  the  interval  before  the  meet-    occurrence 
ing  of  the  senate  or  the  holding  of  the  second   °f  the  fee- 
assembly,  the  three  days  of  the  solemn  annual  Apaturia— 
festival  called  Apaturia  intervened ;  early  days  the  great 
in  the  month  of  October.  This  was  the  character-  {emn'iV'of 
istic  festival  of  the  Ionic  race;  handed  down  the  ionic 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  r 
Kleisthenes,  and  to  the  ten  new  tribes  each  containing  so 
many  denies — and  bringing  together  the  citizens  in  their 
primitive  unions  of  family, gens,  phratry,&c., the  aggregate 
of  which  had  originally  constituted  the  four  Ionic  tribes, 
now  superannuated.     At  the   Apaturia  the  family  cere- 
monies were  gone  through;  marriages  were  enrolled,  acts 
of  adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified,  the  names  of 
youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the  gentile  and  phratric 
roll;  sacrifices  were  jointly  celebrated   by   these   family 
assemblages  to  Ze,us  Phratrius,  Athene,  and  other  deities, 
accompanied    with    much    festivity    and    enjoyment.      A 
solemnity  like  this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  pro- 
voked, in  each  of  these  little  unions,  questions  ofaffectionate 
interest — "Who  are  those  that  were  with  us  last  year,  hut 
are  not  here  now?     The  absent — where  are  they?     The 
deceased — where  or  how  did  they  die?"     Now  the  crews 
of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes,  lost  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusan,  (at  least  all  those  among  them  who  were  freemen) 
had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions,  and 
were  missed  on  this  occasion.     The  answer  to  the  above 
inquiry,  in  their  case,  would  be  one  alike  melancholy  and 

clepsydra  or  water-clock)  allottrl  much  lonpor  than  any  single 
to  him,  during  which  no  one  could  speaker  would  be  permitted  to  oc- 
interrupt  him;  a  time  doubtless  cupy  in  the  public  assembly. 

VOL.  VII.  2  F 
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revolting — "They  fought  like  brave  men  and  had  their 
full  share  in  the  victory:  their  trireme  was  broken,  disabled, 
and  made  a  wreck,  in  the  battle:  aboard  this  wreck  they 
were  left  to  perish,  while  their  victorious  generals  and 
comrades  made  not  the  smallest  effort  to  preserve  them." 
To  hear  this  about  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends — and  to 
hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathising  family  circle — was 
well-calculated  to  stir  up  an  agony  of  shame,  sorrow,  and 
anger,  united;  an  intolerable  sentiment,  which  required  as 
a  satisfaction,  and  seemed  even  to  impose  as  a  duty,  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  left  these  brave  comrades  to 
perish.  Many  of  the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually 
festive  and  cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so 
absorbed  by  this  sentiment,  that  they  clothed  themselves 
in  black  garments  and  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of 
mourning,  resolving  to  present  themselves  in  this  guise  at 
the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease  the  manes  of  their 
abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effort  to  procure 
retribution  on  the  generals. l 

Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of 
Bur  t  of  feeling  at  the  Apaturia  as  false  and  factitious, 
feeling  at  and  the  men  in  mourning  as  a  number  of  hired 
the^Apatu-  impostors,gotupby  the  artifices  of  Theramenes,2 
presented"  to  destroy  the  generals.  But  the  case  was  one 
by  Xeno-  in  which  no  artifice  was  needed.  The  universal 
and  self-acting  stimulants  of  intense  human 

1  Lysias    puts    into    one    of   his  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  on 

orations   a   similar   expression   re-  the    part   of    the    kinsmen    of    the 

specting  the  feeling  at  Athens  to-  deceased  (xiii.  101). 

wards     these     generals  —  TJYO'Jp-'1'01  Other   historians   of  Greece,   Dr. 

)(p»jvat  tf,  T(I)v  -eQvsib-cnv  ipSTiQ  rap"  Thirlwall    not   excepted    (Hist,   of 

exeiviuv    Sixrjv    Xafhij — Lysias  cont.  Greece,  ch.  xxx.  vol.  iv.  p.  117-125), 

Eratosth.  s.  37.  follow    Xenophon    on    this    point. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  8.    Oi  oov  They  treat   the    intense   sentiment 

nspi    TO-;     6rjpa|xsvYjv     -apeaxsuaaav  against  the  generals   at  Athens  as 

&v9pu>itGU;  (JLS). avot  i|j.aTia  l.-)ro''-  "popular  prejudices"— "excitement 

tai;,    x  at   EV    y_p<4)xsxc<p|A£voui;  produced    by  the    artifices  of  The- 

noXJ.O'J?    s-i    TSUTTQ    TTQ    ioptTJ,  ramends"  (Dr.  Thirlwall,  p.  117-124). 

fva   npo?    TTJV   exxXTjsiccv  rjxouv,    d>  <;  "Theramenes  (he  says)  hired  a  great 

87)   £uYYs''£'S    OVTES    T(i)v    izo-  number    of   persons  to    attend  the 

).  uj).  OTIUV.  festival,  dressed  in  black,  and  with 

Here    I   adopt    substantially  the  their   heads  shaven,    as   mourning 

statement  of  Diodorus,   who  gives  for   kinsmen  whom    they  had  lost 

a  juster  and  more  natural  descrip-  in  the  sea-fight." 

tion  of  the  proceeding;  represent-  Yet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  the 

ing  it  a»  a  spontaneous   action  of  narrative  of  Xenophon  in  the  most 
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sympathy  stand  here  so  prominently  marked,  that  it  is  not 
simply  superfluous  but  even  misleading,  to  look  behind  for 
the  gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator. 
Theramenes  might  do  all  that  he  could  to  turn  the  public 
displeasure  against  the  generals,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  against  himself:  it  is  also  certain  that  he  did  much 
to  annihilate  their  defence.  He  may  thus  have  had  some 
influence  in  directing  the  sentiment  against  them,  but  he 
could  have  had  little  or  none  in  creating  it.  Nay,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  factitious  agency  of  this  sort  could 
ever  have  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  public  to  desecrate 
such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia  by  all  the  insignia  of 
mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  only  have  been  through 
some  internal  emotion  alike  spontaneous  and  violent,  such 
as  the  late  event  was  well-calculated  to  arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the 
allegation  that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to 
personate  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  deceased  Athenian 
citizens,  all  well-known  to  their  really  surviving  kinsmen? 
What  more  improbable  than  the  story  that  numbers  of 
men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  hired,  not  merely  to 

unfavourable  terms;  and  certainly  was    naturally  calculated   to    pro- 

in  terms  no  worse  than  it  deserves  duce  on  the  public  mind.    It  would 

(see  p.  IIP,  the  note) — "It  looks  as  (in  my  judgement)   have  b'een  un- 

if   Xenophon    had    purposely    in-  accountable   if  such  an  effect  had 

volved  the  whole  affair  in  obscurity."  not    been    produced,     quite    apart 

Compare    also    p.    123,    where    his  from  all    instigations  of  Therame- 

criticism  ia  equally  severe.  nf'S.     The   moment   that  we  recog- 

I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  nise   this  capital  fact,  the  series  of 

the    narrative     of    Xenophon     (of  transactions  becomes  comparative- 

which   I  think    as    meanly    as    Dr.  ly  perspicuous  and  explicable. 

Th  rlwall),  so    far    as     to     supply  Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  Sievers 

(w  thout   contradicting   any  of  his  (Commentat.  de  Xenophontis  Hel- 

n      allegations)      an      omission  len.  p.  25-30),  supposes  Theramenes 

ch  I  consider    capital  and  pre-  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the 

derant.     I    accept    his    account  oligarchical  party,    in  making  use 

of  what  actually  passed  at  the  fes-  of  this  incident  to  bring  about  the 

tival  of  the  Apaturia,    but  I  deny  ruin  of  generals  odious   to  them — 

his  statement  of  the  manosuvres  of  several    of  whom  were   connected 

Theramenos  as  the  producing  cause,  with  Alkibiados.     I  confess  that  I 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  sur-  see    nothing    to    countenance    this 

rounds  these  proceedings  at  Athens  idea:   but  at  all  events,  the  cause 

arises  from  the  fact,  that  no  notice  here  named  is  only  secondary— not 

has  been  taken  of  the  intense  and  the    grand    and    dominant   fact    of 

spontaneous     emotion    which     the  the  moment, 
desertion  of  the  men  on  the  wrecks 
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put  on  black  clothes  for  the  day,  which  might  be  taken  off 
in  the  evening — but  also  to  shave  their  heads,  thus 
stamping  upon  themselves  an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the 
fraud,  until  the  hair  had  grown  again?  That  a  cunning 
man,  like  Theramenes,  should  thus  distribute  his  bribes  to 
a  number  of  persons,  all  presenting  naked  heads  which 
testified  his  guilt,  when  there  were  real  kinsmen  surviving 
to  prove  the  fact  of  personation?  That  having  done  this, 
he  should  never  be  arraigned  or  accused  for  it  after- 
wards,— neither  during  the  prodigious  reaction  of  feeling 
which  took  place  after  the  condemnation  of  the  generals, 
which  Xenophon  himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell 
so  heavily  upon  Kallixenus  and  others — nor  by  his  bitter 
enemy  Kritias  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty?  Not 
only  Theramenes  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  after- 
wards accused,  but  for  aught  that  appears,  he  preserved 
his  political  influence  and  standing,  with  little,  if  any, 
abatement.  This  is  one  forcible  reason  among  many 
others,  for  disbelieving  the  bribes  and  the  all-pervading 
machinations  which  Xenophon  represents  him  as  having 
put  forth,  in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the 
generals.  His  speaking  in  the  first  public  assembly,  and 
his  numerous  partisans  voting  in  the  second,  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  that  result — and  by  his  own  desire. 
But  to  ascribe  to  his  bribes  and  intrigues  the  violent  and 
overruling  emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  is,  in  my 
judgement,  a  supposition  alike  unnatural  and  preposterous 
both  with  regard  to  them  and  with  regard  to  him. 

When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge 
the   dutv   confided   to   it   bv   the   last    public 

Proposition  ,  ,  ^        „    ,    ,  ..          .  J      ,     , 

of  Kaiiixe-  assembly,  01  determining  m  what  manner  the 
nus  in  the  generals  should  be  judged,  and  submitting  their 

senate  to    •    •  ~         ,1  -i         ,•  c     ±1    ° 

against  the  opinion  lor  the  consideration  ot  the  next 
generals—  assembly — the  senator  Kallixenus  (at  the 
andPsub-  instigation  of  Theramenes,  if  Xenophon  is  to 
mitted  to  be  believed)  proposed,  and  the  majority  of  the 
i< «sembly.°  senate  adopted,  the  following  resolution:  "The 
Athenian  people,  having  already  heard  in  the 
previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  defence  of 
the  generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject 
by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two  urns  shall  be  placed,  and 
the  herald  of  each  tribe  shall  proclaim — All  citizens  who 
think  the  generals  guilty  for  not  having  rescued  the 
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warriors  who  had  conquered  in  the  battle,  shall  drop  their 
pebbles  into  the  foremost  urn;  all  who  think  otherwise, 
into  the  hindmost.  Should  the  generals  be  pronounced 
guilty  (by  the  result  of  the  voting),  they  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and -punished  with  death;  their  property 
shall  be  confiscated,  the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for  the 
goddess  Athene."1  One  single  vote  was  to  embrace  the 
case  of  all  the  eight  generals.2 

The    unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindictive 
feeling  at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending   injU8tice  of 
by  contagion  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased   the  resoiu- 
to  many   other    citizens — and   the   probability   ^em-ivim? 
thus  created  that  the  coming  assembly  would   the  generals 
sanction  the  most  violent  measures  against  the   ternary °se-" 
generals— probably  emboldened  Kallixenus  to    curities  for 
propose  and  prompted  the  senate  to  adopt,  this   L[^fial 
deplorable  resolution.  As  soon  as  the  assembly   Psep'hismof 
met,  it  was  read  and  movedby  Kallixenus  himself,   KannSnus. 
as  coming  from  the  senate  in  discharge  of  the  commission 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  people. 

It  was  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  with 
well-merited  indignation.  Its  enormity  consisted  in  breaking 
through  the  established  constitutional  maxims  and  judicial 
practices  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  deprived  the 
accused  generals  of  all  fair  trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint 
pretence  of  truth  which  was  little  better  than  utter  falsehood, 
that  their  defence  as  well  as  their  accusation  had  been 
heard  in  the  preceding  assembly.  Now  there  has  been  no 
people,  ancient  or  modern,  in  whose  view  the  formalities 
of  judicial  trial  were  habitually  more  sacred  and  indispens- 
able than  in  that  of  the  Athenians — formalities  including 
ample  notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  a 
measured  and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to  make  his 
dei'ence  before  the  Dikasts;  while  those  Dikasts  were  men 
who  had  been  sworn  beforehand  as  a  body,  yet  were  selected 
by  lot  for  each  occasion  as  individuals.  From  all  these 
securities  the  generals  were  now  to  be  debarred,  and  sub- 
mitted, for  their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes,  to  a  simple 
vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without  hearing  or 
defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was  to  be 
taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the  eight  generals 
collectively.  Now  there  was  a  rule  in  Attic  judicial  procedure, 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  S,  0.  2  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i.  7,  34. 
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called  the  psephism  of  Kannonus  (originally  adopted, 
we  do  not  know  when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of 
that  name,  as  a  psephism  or  decree  for  some  particular 
case — but  since  generalized  into  common  practice,  and 
grown  into  great  prescriptive  reverence),  which  perempt- 
orily forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or  sentence,  and 
directed  that  a  separate  judicial  vote  should  in  all  cases 
be  taken  for  or  against  each  accused  party.  The  psephism 
of  Kannonus,  together  with  all  the  other  respected  maxims 
of  Athenian  criminal  justice,  was  here  audaciously  trampled 
under  foot.1 


1  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in 
Appendix  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  501  of  his 
History  —  on  the  subject  of  the 
psephism  of  Kann&nus.  The  view 
which  I  give  in  the  text  coincides 
•with  that  of  the  expositors  ge- 
nerally, from  whom  Dr.  Thirlwall 
dissents. 

The  psephism  of  Kann&nus  was 
the  only  enactment  at  Athens  which 
made  it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the 
case  of  two  accused  persons  at 
once.  This  had  now  grown  into  a 
practice  in  the  judicial  proceedings 
at  Athens ;  so  that  two  or  more 
prisoners,  who  were  ostensibly 
tried  under  some  other  law,  and 
not  under  the  psephism  of  Kannfl- 
nus  with  its  various  provisions, 
would  yet  have  the  benefit  of  this 
its  particular  provision — viz.  sever- 
ance of  trial. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us, 
Euryptolemus  was  thrown  back  to 
appeal  to  the  psephism  itself; 
which  the  senate,  by  a  proposition 
unheard-of  at  Athens,  proposed  to 
contravene.  The  prop«sition  of 
the  senate  offended  against  the 
general  law  in  several  different 
ways.  It  deprived  the  generals  of 
trial  before  a  sworn  dikastery;  it 
also  deprived  them  of  the  liberty 
of  full  defence  during  a  measured 
time  :  but  farther,  it  prescribed  that 
they  should  all  be  condemned  or 


absolved  by  one  and  the  same  vote, 
and  in  this  last  respect  it  sinned 
against  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus. 
Euryptolemus  in  his  speech,  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  an  exas- 
perated assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
position of  the  senate  and  adopt 
the  psephism  of  Kann8nus  as  the 
basis  of  the  trial,  very  prudently 
dwells  upon  the  severe  provisions 
of  the  psephism,  and  artfully  slurs 
over  what  he  principally  aims  at, 
the  severance  of  the  trials,  by  of- 
fering his  relative  Perikles  to  be 
tried  first.  The  words  oiya  Ixautc/v 
(sect.  37)  appear  to  me  to  be  natur- 
ally construed  with  xaTa  TO  Kctv- 
vtbvou  'j^cptajjiot,  as  they  are  by  most 
commentators,  though  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall dissents  from  it.  It  is  certain 
that  this  was  the  capital  feature 
of  illegality,  among  many,  which 
the  proposition  of  the  senate  pre- 
sented—I mean  the  judging  and 
condemning  all  the  generals  by 
one  vote.  It  was  upon  this  point 
that  the  amendment  of  Euryptole- 
mus was  taken,  and  that  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  Sokrat&s 
turned  (Plato,  Apol.  20;  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i.  1,  18). 

Farther,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  assign- 
ing what  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  real  tenor  of  the  psephism  of 
Kann&nus,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  Scholiast  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  mueh-dis- 
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As   soon   as    the  resolution    was   read   in  the   public 
assembly,  Euryptolemus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Opposition 
the  generals,  denounced  it  as  grossly  illegal  and   taken  by 
unconstitutional;  presenting  a  notice  of  indict-   mU3yon°the 
ment  against  Kallixenus,    under   the  Graphe   ground  of 
Paranomon,  for  having   proposed  a  resolution  tionai^orm 
of  that  tenor.  Several  other  citizens  supported   -Graphe 
the  notice  of  indictment,  which  according  to   Paranomon- 
the  received  practice  of  Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  measure    until  the  trial  of  its  proposer 
had   been    consummated.     Nor  was  there  ever  any  pro- 
position made  at  Athens,  to  which  the  Graphe  Paranomon 
more  closely  and  righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus — especially 
the  men  who  stoodbyinhabitsofmourning,  with 
shaven  heads,  agitated  with  sad  recollections   of^theTs-11 
and  thirst  of  vengeance — were  in  no  temper  to   sembiy— 
respect  this  constitutional  impediment  to  the   tionai  im- 
discussion   of  what  had  already  been  passed  by   pediment 
the  senate.     They  loudly  clamoured  that  "it   c 

cussed     passage     of  Aristophanes,  accordingly,    if   it  happened   that 

Ekklesiaz.  1089:—  two  defendants  were  presented  for 

TOUTI  TO  rpayfxa  XOTOI  TO  Ksv/dxo'j  trial,    and   were    both  to   be  tried 

3a9(I)?  without    a    moment's    delay,     the 

Tr/.f  ijjj.3,    pt-(stv   8si   IAS  6iaXs).r,jA-  dikastery    could    only    effect    this 

P.SVOV,  object  by  dividing  itself  into  two 

Iliuq   ouv  8txcu7t£u   o|Atpotspo«;   6u-  halves  or  portions;  which  was  per- 

vr,o&(A7i;  fectly    practicable    (whether   often 

Upon  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  practised  or  not),   as  it  was  a  nu- 

—  "that    the    young    man    is    com-  merous  body.  By  doing  this  (xplvsi-v 

paring  his  plight  to  that  of  a  cul-  5iaXeXlQ|i.|jLtvQv)  it  could  try  both  the 

prit,    who,     under    the    decree    of  defendants  at  once;  but  in  no  other 

Cann&nus,    was    placed   at  the  bar  way. 

held  by  a  person  on  each  side.    In  Now  the    young   man  in  Aristo- 

this    sense     the    Greek    Scholiast,  phanes  compares  himself  to  the  di- 

thougli    his    words    are    corrupted,  kastery  thus  circumstanced ;  which 

clearly  understood  the  passage."  comparison  is  signified  by  the  pun 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scho-  of  pivsiv  8ia).s).Y]jA[j.E-iOv  in  place  of 

liast  understood    the   words    com-  xpivEt^Sta>.sXr/|jL[j.svov.  He  is  assailed 

pletely  wrong.    The  young  man  in  by  two  obtrusive  and  importunate 

Aristophanes  does  not  compare  his  customers,    neither   of  whom   will 

situation  with    that  of  the  culprit,  wait    until    the     other    has    been 

but  with  that  of  the  dikastery  which  served.      Accordingly    he     says  — 

tried    culprits.      The    psephism    of  "Clearly  I  ought  to  be  divided  into 

Kannonus    directed   that   each  de-  two  parts,  like  a  dikastery  acting 

fondant  should  be  tried  separately  :  under  the   psephism  of  Kannonus, 
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was  intolerable  to  see  a  small  knot  of  citizens  thus  hindering 
the  assembled  people  from  doing  what  they  chose:"  and 
one  of  their  number,  Lykiskus,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against 
Kallixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along  with 
the  generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly  proceed 
to  consider  and  determine  on  the  motion  just  read. '  The 
excited  disposition  of  the  large  party  thus  congregated, 
farther  inflamed  by  this  menace  of  Lykiskus,  was  wound 
up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  various  other  speakers ;  especially 
by  one,  who  stood  forward  and  said — "  Athenians,  I  was 
myself  a  wrecked  man  in  the  battle:  I  escaped  only  by 
getting  upon  an  empty  meal- tub;  but  my  comrades,  perishing 
on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I  should  myself  be 
saved,  to  make  known  to  the  Athenian  people,  that  their 
generals  had  abandoned  to  death  warriors  who  had  bravely 
conquered  in  behalf  of  their  country."  Even  in  the  most 
tranquil  state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of 
the  last  words  of  these  drowning  men  reported  by  an  ear- 
witness,  would  have  been  heard  with  emotion;  but  under 
the  actual  predisposing  excitement,  it  went  to  the  inmost 
depth  of  the  hearers'  souls,  and  marked  the  generals  as 
doomed  men.2  Doubtless  there  were  other  similar  state- 
ments, not  expressly  mentioned  to  us,  bringing  to  view  the 

to  deal  with  this  matter:   yet  how  cjTpocTrjyo'j;,    eav    JAIJ    acptbai    TTJV 

shall  I   be   able   to   serve    both   at  exxXrjaiav,    £7i£(Jopopir)a£    TcdtXiv    o 

once?"  ^TJIJ-Os,  *ai  Y)'"3tYXO39TiJO(v  icpts-iat  Ton 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  xXrjaEi?. 

explanation  of  the  passage  in  Aris-  All  this  violence   is   directed   to 

tophanes;  and  it  affords  a  striking  the   special    object  of  getting   the 

confirmation   of  the   truth  of  that  proposition  discussed   and  decided 

which  is  generally  received  as  pur-  on    by  the    assembly,    in   spite    of 

port  of  the  psephism  of  Kannonus.  constitutional  obstacles. 

The   Scholiast    appears    to    me   to  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  11.    Ilap- 

have  puzzled  himself,  and  to  have  rjXQs  6g  TIC  £«  Tr)vexx).r]ar/vsiay.u>-', 

misled  everyone  else.  siti   T£'i)fou?   dXcpiTtov    ou>8/j-ic<i'   ir.i- 

1  Xenoph.    Hellen.   i.   7.     Tov   8s  cjTsXXEiv  8"  au-cL  *ous  SitoXX'j(x4vou«i 

KaXXiqsvOv  TrpoacXcc/eaavTO -n:apci-/o|J.a  eiv  ciuOr;,  onraYY£iXoti  T(jj  SrifAUJ,    OTI 

cpacixovTS?  £uyY"fPa9^vo;lJ  Eyp'jTiToXs-  oi  o-paTrjoi  oux  dtvslXovTO  TOO;  (ipio- 

I/.6?  TS  xal  aXXot  Ttve;'  TOO  OE  S^JJLOU  -o'-K  0-jp  -rj;  ^a-pi5rj^  YEvrjasvou?. 

Ivtot   TauTa   ETiinvouv'    TO   5e    TtXrj'Jcx;  I   venture    to    say  that   there    is 

E36o,     Seivov    Eivott,     el    [xi^    TI<;  nothing,   in  the  whole  compass  of 

edotci    TOV   5  y|  [x  o  v    JtpdtTTgvv,   o  ancient  oratory,    more  full  of  ge- 

ov  pouXr)Toti.    Kal  eiri  TOOTOI?  ei-  nuine  pathos  and  more  profoundly 

ICOVTOI;    Ayxlaxoy,    xott     TOIJTOU?     T^;  impressive,    than    this    simple    in- 

auTifj  'irj'fiJJ  xptvsoOod,  rj^^p  xoci  TOU;  cident    and     speech;     though    re- 
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same  fact  in  other  ways,  and  all  contributing  to  aggravate 
the  violence  of  the  public  manifestations;  which  at  length 
reached  such  a  point,  that  Euryptolemus  was  forced  to 
withdraw  his  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus. 

Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  up, 
still   preventing   the   proposition    from   being 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  assembly.  Some   tanes  refuse 
of  the  Prytanes — or  senators  of  the  presiding   to  Put  the 

,    .,  •',,      ,  •          ,i        ,    -r         .    \-      i  •       3     question- 

tribe,    on  that  occasion  the  tribe  Antiochis —    their  oppo- 

the  legal  presidents  of  the  assembly,  refused  to    sition  oyer- 

i.    •  4.U  •£.•   i.     v.    •  ruled,  all 

entertain  or  put  the  question:  which,  being  except  that 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  not  only  inspired  of  Sokrates. 
them  with  aversion,  but  also  rendered  them  personally 
open  to  penalties.  Kallixenus  employed  against  them  the 
same  menaces  which  Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Eurypto- 
lemus: he  threatened,  amidst  encouraging  clamour  from 
many  persons  in  the  assembly,  to  include  them  in  the  same 
accusation  with  the  generals.  So  intimidated  were  the 
Prytanes  by  the  incensed  manifestations  of  the  assembly, 
that  all  of  them,  except  one,  relinquished  their  opposition, 
and  agreed  to  put  the  question.  The  single  obstinate 

counted  in  the  most  bald  manner,  means  simply  affirming:  Xenophon 
by  an  unfriendly  and  contemptuous  does  not  guarantee  the  matter  af- 
advocato.  firmed,  hut  neither  does  he  pro- 
Yet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost,  nouncc  it  to  be  false.  He  uses 
because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss  933x10';  in  various  cases  where  he 
everything  which  goes  to  inculpate  himself  agrees  with  the  fact  affirmed 
the  generals,  and  to  justify  the  (see  Hellen.  i.  7,  12;  Memorab.  i. 
vehement  emotion  of  the  Athenian  2,  29;  Cyropsed.  viii.  3,41;  Tlato, 
public,  as  if  it  was  more  stage  Ap.  Socr.  c.  6.  p.  21). 
trick  and  falsehood.  Dr.Thirlwall  The  people  of  Athens  heard  and 
goes  even  beyond  Xenophon  when  fully  believed  this  deposition  ;  nor 
he  says  (p.  119,  vol.  iv.)— "A  man  do  I  see  any  reason  why  an  his- 
was  brought  forward,  who  pretended  torian  of  Greece  should  disbelieve 
he  had  been  preserved  by  clinging  it.  There  i£  nothing  in  the  asser- 
to  a  meal-barrel,  and  that  his  com-  tion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all 
rades,"  &c.  So  Mr.  Mitford  —  "A  improbable:  nay,  more,  it  is  plain 
man  was  produced,"  &c.  (p.  347.)  that  several  such  incidents  must 
Now  nprjXQi  does  not  mean  "he  have  happened.  If  we  take  the 
was  brought  forward:"  it  is  a  com-  smallest  pains  to  expand  in  oui 
mon  word  employed  to  signify  one  imaginations  the  details  connected 
who  comes  forward  to  speak  in  tho  with  this  painfully  interesting 
public  assembly  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  crisis  at  Athens,  we  shall  see  that 
44,  and  the  participle  x:c<psX8uj'j  in  numerous  stories  of  tho  same  af- 
uumerous  places).  fecting  character  must  have  been 
Next,  '.pisxajv,  while  it  sometimes  in  circulation  —  doubtless  many 
means  pretending,  sometimes  also  false,  but  many  also  perfectly  true. 
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Prytanis,  whose  refusal  no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a 
man  whose  name  we  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and  in 
whom  an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and  duty  was  only 
one  among  many  other  titles  to  reverence.  It  was  the 
philosopher  Sokrates;  on  this  trying  occasion,  once 
throughout  a  life  of  seventy  years,  discharging  a  political 
office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken  by  lot  from  the  tribe 
Antiochis.  Sokrates  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw 
his  protest,  so  that  the  question  yas  ultimately  put  by  the 
remaining  Prytanes  without  his  concurrence. l  It  should 
be  observed  that  his  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied 
simply  to  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  proposition  now 
submitted  for  determining  their  fate ;  a  proposition,  which 
he  must  already  have  opposed  once  before,  in  his  capacity 
of  member  of  the  senate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus 
violently  overthrown,  the  question  was  regulary  put  by  the 
Prytanes  to  the  assembly.  At  once  the  clamorous  outcry 
ceased,  and  those  who  had  raised  it  resumed  their  behaviour 
of  Athenian  citizens — patient  hearers  of  speeches  and 
opinions  directly  opposed  to  their  own.  Nothing  is  more 
deserving  of  notice  than  this  change  of  demeanour.  The 
champions  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  wrecks  had  resolved 
...  to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required  to 

Altered  ,.      .    L,    J      .,  ..     .  3,     ,.         , 

temper  of  eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional 
the  assem-  objections,  in  themselves  indisputable,  which 

bly  when  J    ,     ,     , '  , .  .  _.     * 

the  dis-  precluded  the  discussion.     ±5ut  so  soon  as  the 

cussior^had  discussion  was  once  begun,  they  were  careful 

anfe'ndment  not  to  give  to  the  resolution  the  appearance  of 

moved  and  being   carried   by   force.      Euryptolemus,   the 

developed  n     ,,  .        ,    J  P    ,,  .•"  ,,' 

by  Eury-  personal  friend  of  the  generals,  was  allowed 
ptoiemus.  not  onlyto  move  anamendment  negativing  the 
proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to  develope  it  in  a 
long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets  before  us.2 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  14,  15;  among  the  Prytanes.  It  can  hardly 

Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  c.  20;  Xenoph.  be  accounted  certain  that  he  was 

Memor.  i.  1,  18;  iv.  4,  2.  Epistates — the  rather  as  this  same 

In  the  passage  of  the  Memorabi-  passage  of  the  Memorabilia  is  in- 

lia,  Xenophon  says  that  Sokrates  accurate  on  another  point:  it 

is  Epistates,  or  presiding  Prytanis  names  nine  generals  as  havinp 

for  that  actual  day.  In  the  Hel-  been  condemned,  instead  of  eight. 

lenica,  he  only  reckons  him  as  one  2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  16.  MSTO 
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His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgement  in 
reference  to  the  case  before  him  and  to  the   c 

.,    ,,  ,  ,          T-,  ..,  Speech  of 

temper  of  the  assembly.  .Beginning  with  a  Euryptoie- 
gentle  censure  on  his  friends  the  generals  Perikles  mus- 
and  Diomedon,  for  having  prevailed  on  their  colleagues  to 
abstain  from  mentioning,  in  their  first  official  letter,  the 
orders  given  to  Theramenes, — he  represented  them  as  now 
in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the  base  conspiracy  of 
the  latter,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of  the  people 
to  grant  them  a  fair  trial.  He  besought  the  people  to  take 
full  time  to  instruct  themselves  before  they  pronounced  so 
solemn  and  irrevocable  a  sentence — to  trust  only  to  their 
own  judgement,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take  security  that 
judgement  should  be  pronounced  after  full  information 
and  impartial  hearing — and  thus  to  escape  that  bitter  and 
unavailing  remorse  which  would  otherwise  surely  follow. 
He  proposed  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each 
separately,  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus — with 
proper  notice,  and  ample  time  allowed  for  the  defence  as 
well  as  for  the  accusation;  but  that  if  found  guilty,  they 
should  suffer  the  heaviest  and  most  disgraceful  penalties — 
his  own  relation  Perikles  the  first.  This  was  the  only  way 
of  striking  the  guilty,  of  saving  the  innocent,  and  of 
preserving  Athens  from  the  ingratitude  and  impiety  of 
condemning  to  death,  without  trial  as  well  as  contrary  to 
law,  generals  who  had  just  rendered  to  her  so  important 
a  service.  And  what  could  the  people  be  afraid  of?  Did 
they  fear  lest  the  power  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their 
hands, — that  they  were  so  impatient  to  leap  over  all  the 
delays  prescribed  by  the  law?1  To  the  worst  of  public 
traitors,  Aristarchus,  they  had  granted  a  day  with  full 
notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legal  means  for  making  his 
defence :  and  would  they  now  show  such  flagrant  contrariety 
of  measure  to  victorious  and  faithful  officers?  "Be  not 
ye  (he  said)  the  men  to  act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws  are 
your  own  work;  it  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold 
your  greatness:  cherish  them,  and  attempt  not  any  pro- 
ceeding without  their  sanction."2 

SE  tauTa,  (that  is,  after  theories  less  hurry"  (irpojte-ma)  which  Pau- 

and  threats  above  recounted)  i-;7-  sanias  brings  against  the  Athenians 

rid?   EOpurToXcfxrjs    iXs^sv    iir.ip    ~(JJv  in  reference  to  their  behaviour  to- 

3TpotTr,Yu>v  TaO£,  &c.  wards  the  six  generals  (vi.  7,  2). 

1  It  is  this  accusation   of  '•reck-  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.    7,    30.     MTJ 
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Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  pro- 
ceedings after  the  battle,  with  the  violence  of  the  storm 
which  had  prevented  approach  to  the  wrecks ;  adding,  that 
one  of  the  generals,  now  in  peril,  had  himself  been  on 
board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only  escaped  by  a  fortunate 
accident.1  Gaining  courage  from  his  own  harangue,  he 
concluded  by  reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  victory,  and  by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in  justice 
to  wreath  the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  following 
those  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  execution. 2 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits 
of  public  discussion,  that  the  men  in  mourning  and  with 
shaven  heads,  who  had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a 
state  of  furious  excitement,  should  patiently  hear  out  a 
speech  so  effective  and  so  conflicting  with  their  strongest 
sentiments  as  this  of  Euryptolemus.  Perhaps  others  may 
have  spoken  also;  but  Xenophon  does  not  mention  them. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  name  Theramenes  as 
taking  any  part  in  this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendmentproposedby  Euryptolemus 
H.  ,  was,  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each 

ment  is  re-  separately,  according  to  the  psephism  of 
jected—  the  Kannonus;  implying  notice  to  be  given  to  each, 

proposition        „     .         .     '        f  /  .    °  s> 

of  Kaiiixe-  of  the  day  of  trial,  and  lull  time  tor  each  to 
"ar*  'iSd  defend  himself.  This  proposition,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Senate  moved  by  Kallixenus,  was 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly ;  hands  being  separately 
held  up,  first  for  one,  next  for  the  other.  The  Prytanes 
pronounced  the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to  be  carried. 
But  a  citizen  named  Menekles  impeached  their  decision 
as  wrong  or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  informality 
or  trick  in  putting  the  question,  or  perhaps  erroneous 
report  of  the  comparative  show  of  hands.  We  must 
recollect  that  in  this  case  the  Prytanes  were  declared 
partisans.  Feeling  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in  suffering 
so  illegal  a  proposition  as  that  of  Kallixenus  to  be  put  at 
all,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public 

&|AJi<;  Y')    w  'A97]valoi'    dcXX*   cau-nLv  auTojxdiTou,     <I>v    eT?    TOJV    ofXETSftuv 

OVT<Z«  TOO?    vo[j.ou;,    81'    ou?    [xaXiOTa  dTpaTrjyujv    ETti   xaTaSyaT)';   v£<I>;  ocu- 

[xefiOTfji  sore,  coXatzovTe?,  a'<iu  TOO-  &s't?,  &c. 

TOIV  [iYjSiv  TCpaT-stv  itEipaafis.  *   The    speech    is     contained    ID 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  35.  TO'JTIOV  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  16-36. 
6k    (xdpiups?    oi    acjoBsvu?     a.r.r>    TOO 
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mischief,  they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it 
even  by  some  unfair  manosuvre.    But  the  exception  taken 
by  Henekles  constrained  them  to  put  the  question  over 
again,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to  pronounce  that  the 
majority  was  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus. l 
That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe,   Tnesixge- 
and     collecting    the    votes     of    the     citizens    ne™ls  ar« 
individually.  The  condemnatory  vote  prevailed,   and 
and  all  the  eight  generals    were    thus  found   executed, 
guilty;  whether  by  a  large  or  a  small  majority,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn,  but  are  not  told.     The  majority 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  3R.  T&'JTOIV  to  me  here  to  denote,  an  objection 

Ss  8ia^eipOTOMOU(XEvu>v,  TO  p.k-i  irpunov  taken  on  formal  grounds,  and  sus- 

iyp'.MCtv  T7)v  Eup'jTtToXstxou'  uiyojj.ocja-  tained   6j/   oath   either   tendered  or 

jisvoo  84  MsvexXsoo?,   xat  TtdXiv  8ia-  actually    taken,    to   the   decision  of 

yeiptitovian  YsvofjLSvT];,  Ixptvav  TITJV  iffi  the  Prytanes  or  presidents.    These 

flo'jXyjc;.  latter  had  to  declare  on  which  side 

I  cannot  think  that  the  explana-  the  show  of  hands  in  the  assembly 

tion    of  this   passage    given  either  preponderated:    but    there    surely 

by  Schomann  (De  Comitiis  Athen.  must    have    been    some    power    of 

part  ii.  1.  p.  100  seq.)    or  by  Meier  calling  in  question  their  decision, 

and  Schomann   (Der  Attische  Pro-  if   they  declared  falsely,  or  if  they 

zess,  b.  iii.  p.  295;  b.  iv.  p.  696)  is  put  the  question  in  a  treacherous, 

satisfactory.      The    idea    of    Scho-  perplexing,     or    obscure    manner, 

mann,    that  in  consequence  of  the  The    Athenian    assembly    did    not 

unconquerable  resistance  of  Sokra-  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division, 

tos,  the  voting  upon  this  question  like  the  Spartan  assembly  or  like 

was  postponed  until  the  next  day,  the    English   House    of  Commons; 

appears  to  me  completely  inconsist-  though  there  were    many  cases  in 

ent  with  the  account  of  Xenophon  ;  which   the    votes    at    Athens    were 

though  countenanced  by  a  passage  taken    by  pebbles   in   an  urn,    and 

in    the    Pseudo-Platonic    dialogue  not  by  show  of  hands, 

called  Axiochus  (c.  12),  altogether  Now  it  seems   to  me  that  Mene- 

loose     and    untrustworthy.     It    is  kles    here    exercised    the  privilege 

plain  to  me  that  the  question  was  of  calling  in  question  the  decision 

put  without   Sokrates,   and    could  of  the  Prytanes,    and  constraining 

he   legally   put   by   the    remaining  them  to  take  the  vote  over  again. 

Prytaues,  in  spite  of  his  resistance.  He  may  have  alleged  that  they  did 

The  word  0-tujjLoaia  must  doubtless  not    make    it    clearly     understood 

bear  a  moaning  somewhat  different  which  of  the  two  propositions  was 

here  to  its    technical    sense  before  to  be  put    to    the    vote    first— that 

the  dikastery;    and    different  also,  they  put    the   proposition   of  Kal- 

I  think,    to  the  other  sense  which  lixenus   first,    without    giving  duo 

Meier  and  Schomanu  ascribe  to  it,  notice— or  perhaps  that  they  misre- 

of  a   formal   engagement   to  prefer  ported  the  numbers.    By  what  i'ol- 

ut  some  future  time  an  indictment  lowed,    we    see   that   he  had  good 

or  Y£2!ff,  r.  ap  a  •/  'j  JA  to  •>.    It  seems  grounds  for  his  objection. 
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was  composed  mostly  of  those  who  acted  under  a,  feeling 
of  genuine  resentment  against  the  generals,  but  in  part 
also  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Theramenes, l  not  in- 
considerable in  number.  The  six  generals  then  at  Athens — 
Perikles  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of  that  name  by 
Aspasia),  Diomedon,  Erasinides,  Thrasyllus,  Lysias,  and 
Aristokrates — were  then  delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and 
perished  by  the  usual  draught  of  hemlock;  their  property 
being  confiscated,  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  prescribed. 
Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortunate 
injustice  of  men,  pronounced  without  any  of  the  recognised 
1  ee<rn°—  tutelary  preliminaries  for  accused  persons,  there 
violation  can  be  only  one  opinion.  It  was  an  act  of 
of  the  de-  violent  injustice  and  illegality,  deeply  dishonour- 
maximsCand  ing  the  men  who  passed  it,  and  the  Athenian 
sentiments,  character  generally.  In  either  case,  whether 
the  generals  were  guilty  or  innocent,  such  censure  is 
deserved ;  for  judicial  precautions  are  not  less  essential  in 
dealing  with  the  guilty  than  with  the  innocent.  But  it  is 
deserved  in  an  aggravated  form,  when  we  consider  that 
the  men  against  whom  such  injustice  was  perpetrated,  had 
just  come  from  achieving  a  glorious  victory.  Against  the 
democratical  constitution  of  Athens,  it  furnishes  no  ground 
for  censure — nor  against  the  habits  and  feelings  which  that 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  101.    In  regard  to  Apollo,   and   the  Venerable   God- 

these  two   component  elements  of  desses,  under  which  we  gained  our 

the  majority,  I  doubt  not  that  the  victory,  since  fortune  lias  prevented 

statement  of  Diodorus   is   correct,  us  from  fulfilling  them  ourselves." 

But  he  represents,    quite    errone-  It  is  impossible  that  Diomedon  can 

ously,  that  the  generals  were  con-  have  made  a  speech  of  this  nature, 

demned  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  since  he  was  not  then  a  condemned 

and  led  off  from   the   assembly  to  man;   and  after  the  condemnatory 

execution.     The  assembly  only  de-  vote,   no   assembly  can  well    have 

creed    that   the     subsequent   urn-  been  held;  since  the  sentence  was 

voting  should  take  place,  the  result  peremptory,   that   the  generals,    if 

of  which  was  necessarily  uncertain  condemned,  should  be  handed  over 

beforehand.  Accordingly  the  speech  to     the    Eleven.      The    sentiment, 

which    Diodorus     represents    Dio-  however,    is    one    so    natural    for 

medon    to    have    made   in   the    as-  Diomedon  to  express,  that  he  may 

sembly,   after   the  vote  of  the  as-  well    be    imagined    to    have    said 

sembly  had  been  declared,  cannot  something  of  the  kind  to  the  pre- 

be    true    history:  —  "Athenians,    I  siding  Archon    or  to    the   Eleven, 

wish  that  the  vote  which  you  have  though   there  was    no  opportunity 

just   passed   may   prove    beneficial  for    saying    it    to    the     assembled 

to  the  city.    Do  you   take  care  to  people, 
fulfil   those   vows  to   Zeus   Soter, 
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constitution  tended  to  implant  in  the  individual  citizen. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  strenuously  forbade  the  deed: 
nor  could  the  Athenians  ever  have  so  dishonoured  them- 
selves, if  they  had  not,  under  a  momentary  ferocious  ex- 
citement, risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the  forms 
of  their  own  democracy,  than  against  the  most  sacred 
restraints  of  their  habitual  constitutional  morality. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  immediate 
future  would  abundantly  supply  it.  After  a  Earnest  re- 
short  time  had  elapsed,  every  man  in  Athens  pentance  of 

..,          ,-F        ',     f  ,-.J     ,       -.  ,  the  people 

became  heartily  ashamed  ot  the  deed.1  A  vote  soon  after- 
of  the  public  assembly  was  passed,2  decreeing  wards— die- 
that  those  who  had  misguided  the  people  on  this  fnd  of  n 
occasion  ought  to  be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  Kallixenus. 
that  Kallixenus  with  four  others  should  be  among  the 
number,  and  that  bail  should  be  taken  for  their  appear- 
ance. This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  parties  were 
kept  under  custody  of  the  sureties  themselves,  who  were 
responsible  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial.  But 
presently  both  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal  sedition 
began  to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any  room 
for  other  thoughts,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
Kallixenus  and  his  accomplices  found  means  to  escape, 
before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  remained  in  exile  until 
after  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy.  Kallixenus  then  returned  under  the 
general  amnesty.  But  the  general  amnesty  protected  him 
only  against  legal  pursuit,  not  against  the  hostile  memory 
of  the  people.  "Detested  by  all,  he  died  of  hunger" — 
says  Xenophon;3  a  memorable  proof  how  much  the  con- 
demnation of  these  six  generals  shocked  the  standing  de- 
mocratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  wrong 
arise,  so  foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of  the   causes  of 
people  ?    Even   under   the   strongest   political   the  popular 
provocation,  and  towards  the  most  hated  traitors,   e 

1  I   translate    here    literally    the  known   at  Athens  by  the  name  of 
language    of  Sokrates    in    his  De-  Probole.      The     assembled    people 
fence  (Plato,  Apol.  c.  20)— jt expect-  discharged  on  this  occasion  an ante- 
P.UJI;,  (in;  ev  TW  ujtepw  /pi'«}>  icaoiv  judicial    function,    something   like 
ujx  tv  I5o;s.  that  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  39.    This         3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  40.    nuoO- 
vote    of  the   public    assembly  was  (xevo?  UTIO  ZCIVTUJV,  >.i|A">  drsQivev. 
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(as  Euryptolemus  himself  remarked  by  citing  the  case  of 
Aristarchus,)  after  the  Four  Hundred  as  well  as  after  the 
Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the  like  wrong — 
never  deprived  an  accused  party  of  the  customary  judicial 
securities.  How  then  came  they  to  do  it  here,  where  the 
generals  condemned  were  not  only  not  traitors,  but  had 
just  signalized  themselves  by  a  victorious  combat?  No 
Theramenes  could  have  brought  about  this  phenomenon; 
no  deep-laid  oligarchical  plot  is,  in  my  judgement,  to  be 
called  in  as  an  explanation.1  The  true  explanation  is 
different,  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.  Political  hatred, 
intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  dissociated,  in  the  mind 
of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  democratical  forms  of 
procedure:  but  the  men,  who  stood  out  here  as  actors,  had 
broken  loose  from  the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  common- 
wealth, and  surrendered  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
family  sympathies  and  antipathies;  feelings,  first  kindled, 
and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thought  that  their  friends  and 
relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded  on  the  wrecks 
— next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and  overwhelming 
violence  by  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  where  all  the 
religious  traditions  connected  with  the  ancient  family  tie, 
all  those  associations  which  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of 
a  murdered  man  the  duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were 
expanded  into  detail  and  worked  up  by  their  appropriate 
renovating  solemnity.  The  garb  of  mourning  and  the 
shaving  of  the  head — phenomena  unknown  at  Athens 
either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religious  festival — 
were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation  in  the  internal 
man.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  drowning  relatives, 
together  with  the  generals  as  having  abandoned  them  to 
death,  and  his  own  duty  as  survivor  to  ensure  to  them 
vengeance  and  satisfaction  for  such  abandonment.  Under 
this  self-justifying  impulse,  the  shortest  and  surest  pro- 
ceeding appeared  the  best,  whatever  amount  of  political 
wrong  it  might  entail:2  nay,  in  this  case  it  appeared  the 

1  This    is     the     supposition     of  he  would    have  found  occasion  to 
Sievers,    Forchhammer,    and    some  notice     TO     £uyYsv^     (kinship)    as 
other    learned    men  ;    but,    in    my  being  not  less  capable    of  azpqtpi- 
opinion,    it   is   neither  proved  nor  SIJTOS  TO).(J.O(  (unscrupulous  daring) 
probable.  than  TO  eriipixov  (faction).     In  his 

2  If  Thucydides  had  lived  to  con-  reflections   on  the  Korkyrsean    dis- 
tinue   his   history   so    far  down  as  turbances  (iii.  82)  he  is  led  to  dwell 
to  include  this  memorable  event,  chiefly    on    the    latter— the    anti- 
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only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the  interposition  of  the 
proper  judicial  delays,  coupled  with  severance  of  trial  on 
successive  days  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus, 
would  probably  have  saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six 
generals,  if  not  of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect  that  such 
absorbing  sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see  the 
explanation-of  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Ekklesia,  which  sent  the  six  generals  to  an  illegal 
ballot — and  of  the  subsequent  ballot  which  condemned 
them.  Such  is  the  natural  behaviour  of  those  who,  having 
for  the  moment  forgotten  their  sense  of  political  common- 
wealth, become  degraded  into  exclusive  family-men.  The 
family  affections,  productive  as  they  are  of  much  gentle 
sympathy  and  mutual  happiness  in  the  interior  circle,  are 
also  liable  to  generate  disregard,  malice,  sometimes  even 
ferocious  vengeance,  towards  others.  Powerful  towards 
good  generally,  they  are  not  less  powerful  occasionally 
towards  evil;  and  require,  not  less  than  the  selfish 
propensities,  constant  subordinating  control  from  that 
moral  reason  which  contemplates  for  its  end  the  security 
and  happiness  of  all.  And  when  a  man,  either  from  low 
civilization,  has  never  known  this  large  moral  reason — or 
when  from  some  accidental  stimulus,  righteous  in  the 
origin,  but  wrought  up  into  fanaticism  by  the  conspiring 
force  of  religious  as  well  as  family  sympathies,  he  comes  to 
place  his  pride  and  virtue  in  discarding  its  supremacy — 
there  is  scarcely  any  amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he 
may  not  be  led  to  perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
narrow  instincts  of  relationship.  "Ces  peres  de  famille 
sont  capables  de  tout" — was  the  satirical  remark  of  Talley- 
rand upon  the  gross  public  jobbing  so  largely  practised 
by  those  who  sought  place  or  promotion  for  their  sons. 
The  same  words,  understood  in  a  far  more  awful  sense,  and 
generalized  for  other  cases  of  relationship,  sum  up  the 
moral  of  this  melancholy  proceeding  at  Athens. 

pathies  of  faction,  of  narrow  polit-  Arginusre,  he  would  have  seen  that 

ical  brotherhood  or  conspiracy  for  the  sentiment   of   kinship,    looked 

the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  at  on  its  antipathetic  or  vindictive 

power— as  most  powerful  in  gener-  side,     is    pregnant    with    the    lik'- 

ating  evil  deeds:  had  he  described  tendencies, 
the  proceedings  after  the  battle  of 
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Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals 
Generals—  themselves  were  also  largely  responsible  in  the 
not  case.  Through  the  unjustifiable  fury  of  the 

innocent  movement  against  them,  they  perished  like 
innocent  men — without  trial — "inauditi  et  inde- 
fensi,  tamquam  innocentes,perierunt;"  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  really  innocent.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  nor  American  fleet, 
could  such  events  have  taken  place  as  those  which  followed 
the  victory  of  Arginusse.  Neither  admiral  nor  seamen, 
after  gaining  a  victory  and  driving  off  the  enemy,  could 
have  endured  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  their  anchorage, 
leaving  their  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable  on  the 
•waters,  with  many  living  comrades  aboard,  helpless,  and 
depending  upon  extraneous  succour  for  all  their  chance 
of  escape.  That  the  generals  at  Arginusae  did  this,  stands 
confest  by  their  own  advocate  Euryptolemus, *  though  they 
must  have  known  well  the  condition  of  disabled  ships  after 
a  naval  combat,  and  some  ships  even  of  the  victorious  fleet 
were  sure  to  be  disabled.  If  these  generals,  after  their 
victory,  instead  of  sailing  back  to  land,  had  employed 
themselves  first  of  all  in  visiting  the  crippled  ships,  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  to  perform  this  duty,  and  to 
save  all  the  living  men  aboard  before  the  storm  came  on. 
This  is  the  natural  inference,  even  upon  their  own  showing ; 
this  is  what  any  English,  French,  or  American  naval  com- 
mander would  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to  do. 
What  degree  of  blame  is  imputable  to  Theramenes,  and 
how  far  the  generals  were  discharged  by  shifting  the  res- 
ponsibility to  him,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  now  deter- 
mine. But  the  storm,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  justification 
of  both,  rests  upon  evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that 
purpose,  where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost 

1  Xeu.  Hellen.  i.  7,  31.    'EireiSrj  SoEdvriov  TOUTUJV,  Ac. 

•yap  xpaTTjdavTe^  TTJ  vaufiayia  I  remarked   a  few    pages  before, 

r.pbz     trp     T*)v      X7.T£7i  Xsuaa  v,  that    the   case    of  Erasinides  stood 

AiojAsScuv    fisv    ixsXsusv,    oivctyfisvtcK;  in  some    measure   apart   from  that 

ETct    xsptu?    oitavTCt?    avaipiiaffai    TO  of  the  other  generals.  He  proposed, 

vsudyia  xai  TO>!K  votuaYoix,  'Epactvi-  according  to  this  speech  of  Eurypto- 

8r)i;  Si,   ir.i  TOO?  sc  Mi-ruX^vrjv  itoXs-  lemus,  that  all  the  fleet  should  at 

(Atom    TTJV    Tay_i3Trjv   TtX=t-j    a7ia-/Ta?'  once  go  again  to  Mitylene ;  which 

6pa3'jX).oc  8'  dijL'foTspa  Icpr)  ysvsoQoti,  would  of  course  have  left  the  men 

Si  105  [AEv   otUToii    xaTQ(Xizu)3i,    T<xt<;  on  the  wrecks  to  their  fate. 
8e   SKI    TO'j;    zoXs|j.iou;    nXsiuai    xai 
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the  lives  probably  of  more  than  1000  brave  men.  At  least 
the  Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they  heard  the  crimin- 
ations and  recriminations  between  the  generals  on  one 
side  and  Theramenes  on  the  other — each  of  fhem  in  his 
character  of  accuser  implying  that  the  storm  was  no  valid 
obstacle,  though  each,  if  pushed  for  a  defence,  fell  back 
upon  it  as  a  resource  in  case  of  need — the  Athenian  people 
could  not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more  as  an  afterthought 
to  excuse  previous  omissions,  than  as  a  terrible  reality 
nullifying  all  the  ardour  and  resolution  of  men  bent  on 
doing  their  duty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  intervention 
of  Theramenes  chiefly  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  generals,  not  by  those  manoeuvres  ascribed  to  him  in 
Xenophon  :  he  destroyed  all  belief  in  the  storm  as  a  real 
and  all-covering  hindrance.  The  general  impression  of 
the  public  at  Athens — in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  un- 
avoidable impression — was  that  there  had  been  most  culpable 
negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which  negli- 
gence alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished.  This  negligence 
dishonours,  more  or  less,  the  armament  at  Arginuseeaswell 
as  the  generals  :  but  the  generals  were  the  persons  respon- 
sible to  the  public  at  home,  who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the 
deserted  seamen  more  justly  as  well  as  more  generously 
than  their  comrades  in  the  fleet. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which 
a  furious  exaggeration  of  such' sentiment  drove  the  Athe- 
nians— in  spite  of  the  sympathy  which  this  has  naturally 
and  justly  procured  for  the  condemned  generals — the  ver- 
dict of  impartial  history  will  pronounce  that  the  sentiment 
itself  was  well-founded,  and  that  the  generals  deserved 
censure  and  disgrace.  The  Athenian  people  might  with 
justice  proclaim  to  them — "Whatever  be  the  grandeur 
of  your  victory,  we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  ourselves,  nor 
allow  you  to  reap  honour  from  it,  if  we  find  that  you  have 
left  many  hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to  be 
drowned  on  board  the  wrecks,  without  making  any  effort 
to  save  them,  when  such  effort  might  well  have  proved 
successful."  And  the  condemnation  here  pronounced, 
while  it  served  as  a  painful  admonition  to  subsequent 
Athenian  generals,  provided  at  the  same  time  an  efficacious 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  combatants  on  the  wrecks 
or  swimming  for  their  lives  after  a  naval  victory.  One 
express  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  Thirty  years 

•2  r,  "2 
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afterwards  (B.C.  376)  the  Athenian  admiral  Chabrias  defeat- 
ed, though  not  without  considerable  loss,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet  near  Naxos.  Had  he  pursued  them  vigorously, 
he  might  have  completed  his  victory  by  destroying  all  or 
most  of  them ;  but  recollecting  what  had  happened  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  he  abstained  from  pursuit,  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  wrecks  of  his  own  fleet,  saved  from 
death  those  citizens  who  were  yet  living,  and  picked  up 
the  dead  for  interment.  l 

1  Diodor.  xv.  36.  8  IE  a  to  os,   TOOC   8e   •CETEXEUTT]- 

FevdiAEvos    Se    (Xappla?)     eitl    TOO  xAroi;     i9ct'.|iev.      Ei    8e    (JITJ    repi 

rcpoTeprjftotTGi;,     xal    itdoo?    TOC    T<!>-»  TOI!>TT]V  EYSVSTO  TTJV  eit|AEXEiav,  paSiiuc 

coXe(xiu)v     vooi;    yjitlv    dvaYxisat,  av  fiwavta  TOV  icoXsfitujv  3ToXov  Sis-f- 

OUtg3)fSTO      HOtvTEXibc;       TOU      8lu>YflOO,        fiElpc. 

dvajjivTioSsU  T7J<;  ev  'ApYivouoan  vau-  Here    Diodorus,    in    alluding   to 

(xayiai;,  ev  •j  tou?  vtxigaavTas  otpaTi)-  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  repeats  the 

fou?  6  8ij|/.o?  avTt  |A£YiiXr](;  EUEpfeaias  mistake  which  he  had  before  made, 

Savory  it£pt£|5aXe^,    altia5ii|ji£vo?  5ft  as  if  the  omission  there  concerned 

TOO?  T£TeX£UT7)xoTai:  xotTa  TTJV  vaufxa-  only    dead   bodies   and    not  living 

y_iav  oix  I9a-|/av,    £'iXa^9Tj   (XT(  TCOTE  men.    But  when  he  describes  what 

TYJC    ir£pi3Ta<j£OK    6|Aoiac    YEvofiEvr,?  was    done    by  Chabrias    at  Naxos, 

xiv8y;£'J3Tp  itaflEtv  TtotpotTc/.^oia.  Atonep  he  puts    forward   the  preservation 

OKOSTOCI;    TOO    Snuxsiv,     d'EXeYETo  of  living  citizens   not  merely  as  a 

TU)V  noXiTujv  too?  8  i  a  v  T) );  o  (x  E-  reality,  but  as  the  most  prominent 

voy{,  xal    TOUI;  JXEV  ETI  CUJMTOC  reality  of  the  proceeding. 
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